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The Bank, in addition to 6 Branches in 
SPAIN 


has with its Afhliated Institutions : 


THE BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA, Ltd. 
and the 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH AMERICA, Ltd. 


54 Offices in the principal countries of 


LATIN AMERICA 


Auxiliaries : 
Anglo South American Trust Company, New York 
{ (Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York), 
Banque Anglo-Sud Americaine (Soc. Anon.), Paris. 
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J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Chairman. 

WILLIAM DOURO HOARE, C.B.E., 
Deputy Chairman. 

HENRY JAMES BELL. 

EDWARD ANTHONY BENN, 

MAX JULIUS BONN, C.B.E. 

LEONARD DANEHAM CUNLIFFE. 

RICHARD FOSTER. 

JOHN CONSTANT GIBSON, C.B.E. 


BELGIUM : Antwerp, 22, Place de Meir. 

FRANCE: Paris, 9, Rue du Helder. 

PORTUGAL: Lisbon, 44, Rua Aurea; 
Oporto, 9, Rua do Infante D. Henrique. 

U.S. AMERICA: New York, 51, Wall 
Street, 67, Wall Street. 

ARGENTINA : Buenos Aires, with City 
sub-branches at Barracas al Norie, 
Boca del Riachuelo, Once de Setiem- 
bre, Calle Santa Fé, Calle Bernardo de 
Irigoyen. Also at Bahia Blanca, Con- 
cordia, Cérdoba, Mendoza, Parana, 
Rosario, Tucuman. 
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Established 1862. Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund £7,140,000. 


AFFILIATED WITH LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS : 


ESTABLISHED AT>* 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BANKERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


Purchases and sales of stocks and shares effected through the Bank's Brokers. 
All kinds of Banking business transacted. 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 


Commercial information and up-to-date reports on South American firms are avail- 
able on application. Every care is taken that this information is obtained from reliable 
sources, but the Bank cannot guarantee or accept responsibility for its accuracy. 


MONTHLY REVIEW SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Head Office: 71 PRINCES STREET, 


Registered Office: @ TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C.2 
(during alterations to premises transferred to 25/31 MOORGATE, E.C.2). 
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Rio Negro (Montevideo), Paysandu, 
Salto, Rivera. 

BRAZIL, : Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Ceara, 
Curityba, Maceié, Manaos, Maranhao, 
Para, Pelotas, Pernambuco, Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Victoria. 

CHILE: Valparaiso, 
fagasta. 

PARAGUAY : Asuncion. 

COLOMBIA: Bogota, Manizales, Me- 
dellin. 


Santiago, Anto- 
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Topay, advertising spans 
the world. It is one of the 
great new modern sciences, 
like the cable, the wireless, 
the radio—a seemingly 
miraculous force by which 
goods are distributed to 
hundreds of millions of 
buyers. 

Every one interested in 
successful selling should in- 
quire of the latest methods 
by which great industries 
are built. 

ALBERT FRANK & Company, one of the oldest of 
American advertising agencies, are ina position to offer 
manufacturers, commercial institutions or banks an 
advertising service complete in all branches of adver- 
tising, merchandising, direct mail, etc. 

Our exceptional foreign connections through the 
London office enable us to reach and influence the 
markets of the world. 

Inquiry is invited at any of our four offices. 


New York aaa 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


ADVERTISING 


14 Stone St. 11 Avery St. 134 So. LaSalle St. 5 NewBridge St., E.C. 
New York Boston F Chicago London 
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The “Smithson” Standard Compass 


This Compass has been 
designed after exhaus- 


} tive experiments to meet 


the requirements of the 
modern liner. The card 
is immersed in liquid, 
and the needles are of 
such directive force that 
the Compass has been 
found sensitive under 
all. conditions, and, at 
the same time, abso- 
lutely steady where 
heavy vibration is en- 
countered. 


Ships recently fitted in- 
clude White Star Liners 
Magestic, Homeric, Olym- 
pic, Pittsburg, Doric; 
Cunard S.S. Berengaria ; 
Red Star Finland; 
Southern Railway S.S. 
Dinard,’ St. Briac, etc., 
etc. 


F. SMITH & SON (SOUTHAMPTON), LTD. 


23 OXFORD STREET, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Telephone: 2928 Telegrams: ‘‘ Adjuster, Southampton.”’ 


LONDON ADDRESS: 


| Lonpon, LTD. 


J. W. RAY & CO, 
and 
F. SMITH & SON 


76 MARK LANE, E.C. 3. 


Telephone: Avenue 7977. Telegrams: ‘‘ Optinauts, London.” 
Works ! NORTHAM, Southampton. 


(WALSALL, Staffs. 
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Nox, Liverpool - - - - 


Vaporite, Newcastle-on-Tyne  - 
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OWNERS OF COALING DEPOTS 
AT THE PRINCIPAL WORLD 
COALING PORTS. CONTRAC- 
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Shippers of Welsh, North Country, 
Scotch, and C.C.B. Pocahontas, and 
C.C.B. New River Coals, also Roda 
Gas, Stonega Steam, and Durban 
Navigation Coals, and Bengal Coal 
Company’s Desherghur Coal. 
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Apply to :— 
HULL, BLYTH & CO. LTD., 
1 LLOYDS AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Also at 
Exchange Buildings, 
CARDIFF. 
175 West George Street, 
GLASGOW. 
15 Brunswick Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Victoria Terrace, 
WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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The 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 
1925 


LATIN-AMERICA, INCLUSIVE OF SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, MEXICO, AND CUBA 


Founded on ‘“‘ The Anglo-South American Handbook,” 
by the late W. H. KOEBEL 


PUBLISHED BY 


SOUTH AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
ATLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Printed in Great Britain 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


(APAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


Head Office :— Fleet :— London Office :— 
TOKYO 114 STEAMERS 4 LLOYDS AVE., 
JAPAN. 577,266 TONS. Eres) 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICES 


FAR EAST, INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA to SANTOS, 
RIO DE JANEIRO, and BUENOS AYRES, and 
back to SOUTH AFRICA and FAR EAST, 

For Further Particulars apply: 


SANTOS:—ANTUNES DOS SANTOS. 
RIO DE JANEIRO:—LAMPORT & HOLT. 
BUENOS AYRES: Do. 
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Regular Services Maintained between Japan and all 


Parts of the World. 


WHEN YOU VISIT 


LONDON (Engiand) 


stay at Hotels controlled by the 


BONNINGTON HOTELS LTD. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL | CORA HOTEL 
Southampton Row W.C.1. Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1, 


260 ROOMS | 200 ROOMS 


Reese SEES Opened June, 1924. 
Winter Garden, Lounge, Newly and Charmingly 
Drawing, Smoking, and Furnished. 


Conference Rooms. 2 mins. from Euston, King’s 


Nr. Tubes, Theatres and Shops. Cross, and St. Pancras Stations. 


Room, Attendance, and Table d’Hote Breakfast 8/6 
Full Board 13/- per day. 


Apply Manager of either Hotel. 


PREFACE. 


54 (abs hope expressed a year ago that in its new form and 
at its reduced price THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
would find a largely extended sphere of usefulness has been 
borne out fully by the result. The gratifying reception 
accorded to the 1924 issue affords abundant proof of the 
reality of the interest taken in the affairs of the Latin American 
countries by the inhabitants of the outer world. That in- 
terest is not the exclusive property of the British or even the 
English-speaking world; it is shared by all Europe, and by 
individuals farther afield, and it is manifested by the con- 
siderable foreign circulation attained by the HANDBOOK. 


The experience gained in connection with the 1924 edition 
has been of value in determining the improvements desirable 
for 1925. It has confirmed the existence of a steady demand 
for information, not wpon any single aspect of Latin American 
‘affairs, but upon all aspects. We have thus been encouraged 
to promote the all-round character of the book, rendering it 
more serviceable to the traveller, actual or potential, commer- 
cial or uncommercial; to the prospective settler seeking a new 
career; to the investor desiring information about the re- 
sources of the countries in which he is invited to venture 
capital; and to the stay-at-home business man in need of 
enlightenment that is not immediately procurable from other 
sources. 

In pursuing these aims the amount of local information 
concerning towns, cities, and districts has been increased 
largely. The general description of these places has been 
amplified, more details have been added as to the means of 
access to them, and the latest available information has been 
added concerning the local hotels. More attention has been 
given to the detail of rail routes and to itineraries of tours in 
the interior of the Republics, whether undertaken for the sake 
of visiting the more celebrated beauty spots or for the purpose 
of seeing South American, Central American, Mexican or 
Cuban life at first hand. 

Historical interest has been respected by the inclusion of 
tables of the dates of some of the more notable events of the 
past. In regard to statistical fact, the aim has been rather to 
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A trade mark known throughout the world 
as a guaraniee of quality and value 


ELKINGTON PLATE 
is the original and the best. Every requisite for 
the table supplied in complete services or single 
pieces in exclusive styles of Elkington quality at 
moderate prices. Quotations on request. 


ELKINGTON 5 


Manufactory and Export Dept.: NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON: 22 REGENT STREET, S.W.1, 73 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
LIVERPOOL. ‘GLASGOW. BIRMINGHAM. 

Monte VIDEO. SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 


BuENos AIRES, VALPARAISO. 


EGGAR, FORRESTER & PARKER, LTD. 


2 Biliter Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephones: 6416/7/8 Avenue. Telegrams: ‘‘Chenegar, London.” 


Colliery Agents, Coal and Coke Exporters, Steamship Managers. 


LONDON SALES AGENTS FOR 
The Albion Steam Coal Co. Ltd. Cardiff, S. Wales. 
Lambton & Burwood Coals. | Newcastle, N.S. W. 
Southern Coal Owners Agency. Sydney, N.S.W. 


Quotations for Cargoes & Bunkers on Application. 
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adumbrate the normal than to show off temporary fluctuations. 
The opportunities of partaking in sport and recreation have 
received a share of notice deserved by their importance to 
the general well-being. 


Without increasing the total bulk of the volume, it has been 
found possible to add largely to its meat. All practicable care 
has béen exercised to ensure the accuracy of the information 
conveyed, and a4 large number of authorities have been con- 
sulted. It will be manifest that the opportunities of ensuring 
exact information are unequal as between place and place. 
Certain of the matters treated are susceptible of change be- 
tween the dates of going to press and of publication, and it 
would be too much to hope that in a compilation involving so 
many sources that none of the statements is beyond challenge. 


Corrections of errors whether of omission or commission 
will be gratefully received, and in this matter the Editor is 
largely in the hands of his readers. The chances of error 
have been greatly minimized by the large amount of assist- 
ance that the compilers Have received, and sincere thanks are 
tendered for the ungrudging assistance of the numerous 
contributors to the present volume. Their help in the work 
is gratifying from all points of view, and especially as proving 
our belief in the need for, and the value of, such a book as this. 
Their labour in correcting existing data and furnishing fresh 
details of information has indeed been considerable, but in 
the end the exertion ténds to reduce the troubles of those 
from whom enlightenment is naturally sought. 


Acknowledgments are due in particular to the London 
ministers and officials of the several Republics, whose interest 
has been shown in the correction of lists of Ministers and 
officials, and the supply of miscellaneous information con- 
cerning their own Governments : 

H.E. the Argentine Minister and Staff of the Legation ; 
the Argentine Consul-General and Staff of the Con- 
sulate-General. 

H.E. the Bolivian Minister and Staff of the Legation; 
the Bolivian Consul-General and Staff of the Consulate- 
General. 

HE. the Brazilian Ambassador and Staff of the Embassy ; 
the Brazilian Consul-General and Staff of the Con- 
sulate-General. 
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SHIPBUILDERS & ENGINEERS 
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H.E. the Chilean Minister and Staff of the Legation; the 
Chilean Consul-General and Staff of the Consulate- 
General. 

H.E. the Colombian Minister and the Staff of the Lega- 
tion; the Consul-General, and Sefior Dr. José Medina, 
Director in London of the Bureau of Information of 
the Republic of Colombia. 

The Costa Rican Consul-General and Staff of the Con- 
sulate. 

H.E. the Cuban Minister and the Staff of the Legation; 
the Consul for Cuba in London. 

The Ecuadorean Consul-General and Staff of the Con- 
sulate-General. 

H.E. the Guatemalan Minister; the Guatemalan Consul- 
General in Liverpool and the Consul in London. 

The Honduranean Consul-General and Staff of the 
Consulate-General. 

The Consul-General for Mexico. 

The Nicaraguan Chargé d’Affaires; and the Consul in 
London. 

The Panamanian Consul in London. 

The Paraguayan Consul-General in London. 

The Peruvian Chargé d’ Affaires and Staff of the Legation ; 
the Peruvian Consul-General in London. 

The Salvadorean Consul-General in London. 

H.E. the Uruguayan Minister and Staff of the Legation ; 
and the Consul-General. 

H.E. the Venezuelan Minister and Staff of the Legation; 
and the Consul in London. 


Special thanks are to be accorded to the officials of the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and to the Comptroller- 
General of the Department of Overseas Trade, the Comp- 
troller of the Industrial Department of the Board of Trade and 
the Chief Passport Officer. The Controller of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office has courteously permitted extracts to be 
taken from numerous Official British Reports, and from the 
“Board of Trade Journal.” 

Invaluable assistance has been rendered by the staff and 
agents of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co., to whom the HANDBOOK is indebted 
for a multitude of suggestions and corrections, whether of fact 
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or in matters of perspective. Among the several railway offi- 
cials to whom acknowledgment is rendered must be mentioned 
in particular Mr. E. J. Bray, of the National Railways of 
Mexico, A gratifying amount of interest has been shown in 
the work by the officials of other shipping companies, banks, 
railways, and industrial companies. 

Informative particulars have been taken from ‘‘The South 
American Journal’ (London), ‘“‘The Review of the River 
Plate’? (Buenos Aires), ““The West Coast Leader’ (Lima), 
among other periodicals. The publications of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union and the United States Government have been 
drawn upon as well as those of the Governments of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. Quotations have been taken from a 
variety of books to which reference is made elsewhere. 

It has been a privilege to direct an increasing number of 
inquirers to sources from which fuller or more explicit in- 
formation upon particular points can be gained, and inquiries 
of that kind receive the most careful attention. 


J. A. HUNTER. 


BRITISH 
ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


The Latest Editions of Charts, Plans, and Sailing 
Directions, Published by the Hydrographic Dept., 
" can be had from 


J. D. POTTER 


Admiralty Agent for Charts and Publisher of 
Nautical Books, 


145 MINORIES, LONDON, E.1 


Official Catalogue of Admiralty Charts, Plans, and Sailing 
Directions, a vol. of 340 pp., with 45 Index Charts (gratis). 
On the Correction and Use of Charts, Light Lists, and 
Sailing Directions, a vol. of 40 pp., royal 8vo; bound red 
cloth (gratis). 
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LIPTON, Ltd., Tea Planters, Ceylon. 


Head Office and Export Dept.: 


City Road, London, England. 
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THE BUENOS AYRES GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised - £59,820,530 
Capital Issued - .- - £54,725,197 


The Company owns and works a Railway system 3,948 miles 
in length operating in the Province of Buenos Ayres and the 
Territories of La Pampa, Rio Negro, and Neuquen of the Argentine 
Republic. 


The Railway has direct access to all ports of the Province of 
Buenos Ayres, and serves the popular seaside resorts of Mar del 
Plata, Miramar, and Necochea, and the inland health resorts of 
Tandil and Carhué. 


Offices of the Company :— 
In London. River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
In Buenos Ayres. Local Committee—Calle Cangallo 564. 
Administration—Plaza Constitucion Station. 
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“MARELITE” 


Deoxidising Paints for Wood and Metal 


(Specially prepared for use-in tropical climates) 
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Bituminous Compounds and Enamels 


“BITUMINE” 


Anti-Sulphuric and Heat-resisting Enamels 
Antiseptic Wood Preserver, Ships’ Bottom Composition, etc. 
Used by leading Ratlways, Shipping Coys., Oilfields, Corporations, etc. 


Manufactured by 
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Cables: “ UNIPAINT, London.” 
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OILS, ENAMELS, 

etc., and ANTI - FOULING 
COMPOSITIONS for SHIPS’ BOTTOMS 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors : 


Storry, Smithson & Co., Ltd., 
Bankside, HULL, England. 


Telegrams—‘‘ ECONOMIC, HULL.” Telephone—Central 4332. 
Codes—A.B.C., 5th and 6th Editions, Bentley’s and Private. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
7 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.3 
Telegrams—‘“‘STORRICO,”’ Fen. 
Phone—Avenue 4681. After 6 p.m.—Wanstead 138. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: NEWCASTLE OFFICE: 
ro Benns Gardens, South Castle Street. 4 LOMBARD STREET. 
H. MASON, Private Tel.: Waterloo 810. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Dalzell.”” Telephone Nos. : 
4698 Bank and 79 (at Birkenhead). 
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AGENCIES AT ALL U.K. PORTS AND PRINCIPAL PORTS ABROAD. 


Telegrams—‘‘ Pavement.” 
Telephone— 1972 
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THE KING OF PACKINGS 
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The Most Economical, Durable, and 
Efficient Packing. 


Friction Reduced to a Minimum. 


REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS ;— 
JAMES WALKER & CO. LTD., 
Packing and Jointing Specialists, 
LION WORKS, GARFORD STREET, WEST INDIA DOCKS, 
LONDON, E.14. 
og Write for Catalogue No. 108. & 
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| MILLER, aa & HAYSOM 


LONDON: 110 Fenchurch Street, E.6.3. LIVERPOOL: 24 Lord Street. 
SOUTHAMPTON: 35 Oxford Street. 


NAVAL, MILITARY, ¢ p 
AND COLONIAL OUTFITTERS. 
Price Lists for Uniforms for all shippitig Services free on application. 
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THE BROUGHTON COPPER CO., LTD., 
«copeen co.” MANCHESTER, eEngitana. 


T T B 3 S in Copper, Brass, Bronze, 
etc., for all purposes. 


COPPER RODS, PLATES, SHEETS, INGOTS 


Ee 


SDMA 


McGREGOR, GOW & HOLLAND, L?™ 


20° BILLITER STREETY E:€3; 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Telephone : 8560 AVENUE (7 lines). Tel. Address: EASTWARDLY. 


Forwarding, Passengers, Chartering, 
and Insurance Agents. 


Through Rates Quoted to all Destinations. 


Loading Brokers for the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


IN 
Sal INIQUITY 


and the GLEN LINE, LTD. 
Offices at HULL, IMMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, CARDIFF, 
GRIMSBY, SOUTHAMPTON. 
SUNIL ALLL 
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ALL AMERICA CABLES. system provides 
direct cable service to the United States and all 
the Republics of Central and South America. WEEK 
END LETTERS to United States and DEFERRED 
(HALF RATE) MESSAGES to practically all points. 
OFFICES IN CHILE: ied cen 
ARICA — TACNA — IQUIQUE - ANTO # 
VALPARAISO — QUILLOTA - LOS ANDES and 
SANTIAGO. 
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JEWELLERS & 
( SILVERSMITHS. 


Grosvenor 
OLD JEWELLERY Telephone : Mayfair 122. 


Taken in Exchange 
or Re-Modelled 


Square, 


MURCOTT & BROOKE, 
83 Duke Street, 


London. 
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LONDON : 


SHIPPING and 


FORWARDING AGENTS. 


Licensed Passenger Agents : 
free of charge, by all lines, to any part of the world. 


Passengers met on arrival, by appointment. 


PICTURES 


3 § Visitors to London should not fail to call at 
MR. H: DRAKE'S ART GALLERY, 13 St. Mary 
Axe, Leadenhall Street, E.C., and inspect the Fine 
Collection of Pictures (English and Continental Schools) 
which is always on view. 3 a 3 3 3 
CHIEF FEATURES. Early English School Water Colour 


Drawings comprising fine examples by Copley Fielding, Birket Foster, 
David Cox, Peter de Wint, John Varley, T. S. Cooper, etc., etc. 


The Delightful, Dainty Water Colour Drawings of Venice, 
Egypt, and Dutch Coast Scenes by WILFRED KNOX. 


ON VIEW. The Great Masterpiece, “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast.” The Original Oil Painting by John 


‘a 


Martin. “The Sensation of 1821” €@ € € 


NOTE. — Nearest Stations, Bank and Liverpool Street. 
The Gallery is situated opposite the Baltic Shipping Exchange. 
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SHIP and INSURE 
your goods through 


DAWSON Bros. (SHIPPING) Ltd. 


PASSENGER 


accommodation booked, 


56 Moorgate, E.C.2. *Phone: 5610 Wall. 
Telegraphic Address: Dawbro, Stock, London. 


SOUTHAMPTON: 23 Canute Rd. LIVERPOOL: 18 James St. 
BOS 0s 0808080808000 080s0BOsOsOosoeosceoEo 
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During the Great War: 


Every single Figiune and Bombing Aeroplane that 
left t-é British Isles. was equipped with' PALMER 
CORD TYRES ahd PALMER LANDING WHEELS. 


CORD TYRES 
and 


PALMER LANDING WHEELS 


are used 


EXCLUSIVELY 
ON ALL BRITISH AEROPLANES 


Remember this striking testimony to Palmer efficiency 
and when ordering Tyres for 


your CAR, your MOTOR-CYCLE, or your CYCLE 
fit Palmer for Peace of Mind 
THE PALMER TYRE ETD,, 110, 121, 123, Shaftesbury Avenue; London, bay 


= 162) i 
Telephone: Seal eee | Telegrams; 
2484 GERRARD. i CAVESSON, LONDON.” 
GEORGE PARKER & SONS 
(GEORGE PARKER GEORGE PARKER, JUNR.) 


When requiring 
clothing write direct 


We have the largest 
stock of new and 


secondhand Hunting 
Saddles by all London 


makers. 


to the makers above, 
who hold the largest 
stock of Super Horse 


Clothing in London. 
Write for Quotations. ae at 


Best Leather linéd Rugby panel POLO SADDLE (our own best make) as 
supplied to the Intertiational Polo Team, complete with pair super hand-forged 
steel or super nickel stirrups, pair of super leathers, and super woollen girths £11 110 


Best ordinary Serge lined panel ditto Saddle; complete as above ? r % 10100 
Second quality ditto, complete as above - és 2 2 ne 3 = z 8 80 


If with folded Jeather girths, 10/6 extra. 
We also hold a very large stock of secorid-hand Saddles, Bridles, and Clothing, by all London makers. 


Write to us for Quotations when requiring Stable Brushes, &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 


17, 18 & 19 UPPER ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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“Rock Light’? Cleansing & Boiler Fluid Co. 


CLOTHING. 
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HOTELS WITH THE ‘‘GORDON GUARANTEE.” 


No other hotels can equal the Gordon Group for good living, comfort, and luxury at such 
a moderate tariff. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. (Gerrard 8121) 
RESTAURANT DES AMBASSADEURS. 


Cuisine de tout premier ordre, a la carte et a prix fixé. 


CAFE ANGLAIS. The Best Value of any Table d’Héte service in London. 


= MUSIC. DANCING. 
Home of the World-Famous MIDNIGHT FOLLIES. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. (Gerrard 426) 


The Edward VII Rooms are the finest suite of banqueting, ball, and reception rooms 
in Europe. They have been the scene of more banquets to great men than any 
other suite of hotel rooms in the world. 


OTHER HOTELS IN THE GORDON GROUP. 


GRAND HOTEL, Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C. |; BURLINGTON HOTEL, Eastbourne. 
GROSVENOR HOTEL, Victoria, London, S.W. | ROYAL PIER HOTEL, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


HOTEL METROPOLE, Brighton. HOTEL BRISTOL, Beaulieu. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, Folkestone. HOTEI ROYAL, Dieppe. 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL, Margate. HOTEL METROPOLE, Monte Carlo. 
GRAND HOTEL, Broadstairs. HOTEL METROPOLE, Cannes. 


THE GORDON HOTELS, Ltd. Managing Director: FRANCIS TOWLE. 


Indispensable to all having interests 
in South American Commerce. 


PHILIPS’ NEW 
COMMERCIAL MAP OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Edited by W. S. BARCLAY, F.R.G.S. 
Size 45 by 70 inches. Scale 79 miles to 1 inch. 


A splendid new reference map for Merchants, Shippers, and Officials. 
Superbly printed in black and seven colours, with distinctive tints for 
the various States. Contains all essential information, and shows 
Railways in different colours to denote varying gauges. 


With Explanatory Handbook of Geographical information and Index of 
over 6,500 references, giving a glossary of Spanish and Portuguese terms, 
their abbreviations and English equivalents. 


Mounted on cloth and varnished, with rollers, 
ot mounted on cloth and folded in French case. 6o/- net. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
(THE LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE). 
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Pi Ross (W. A.) & Sons, Lid. :. Be £ .. lxviii 
- Vichy-Célestins ; | XXXV 
Webb (J. S.) & Co. on 163% 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
National Bank, Ltd:. . 568 
HOTELS. 
Alliance Family Hotel 629 
Astur Hotel (Valparaiso) .. bs oa .t as ae sia) 220 
Bonnington Hotels, Ltd. 7 Bi: viii 
Gordon Hotels, Ltd. ow xxxiii 
Hotel Puente del Inca (Argentine) _ 482 
Hotel Tivoli (Panama) si x "6 a : es 368 
Ilchester Mansions Hotel ;- ae ad - ve os +» _76 
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Poland Water 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


Perfect for the Table 


Bottled only at the Spring, 
POLAND SPRING, MAINE. 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY, 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


TQ AVOID 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
ALWAYS DRINK 


CANVAS, ETC. 
VICHY-CELESTINS 


THE PORT - GLASGOW 


NEWARK SMILELOTH The French Natural Mineral Water. 
Cco., “LTD. “ For those who suffer from GOUT and 


its attendant troubles there is no better 
table water than that which comes from 
Célestins’ spring. It is practically indis- 


Works: Port-Glasgow, Scotland. Flax 
Spinners, Manufacturers of Canvas and 
Tarpaulin, Filter Press Cloth, Sheath 
Cloth and Sail Twines, Upholsterers’ 
Twines, etc. Contractors to Admiralty, 
War Office, India Office, etc. 


Telegrams: “ Newark, Port-Glasgow.” 
Telephone: 20, Codes: A BC (5th and 


6th Editions), Marconi’s, and Bentley’s. 


pensable for such patients, and its reputa- 
tion is time-honoured. Moreover, it isa 
water that is agreeable to the taste and 
easy of digestion ; it can be drunk at meals 
pure or mixed with wine.’ — Medical 
Times. 


VICGHY-GELESTINS. 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, 


Stores, &c. 


Sole Wholesale Agents: 
INGRAM & ROYLE, LTD., 
Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road ; 
‘London, S.E.1. 

———— 
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HOTELS—continwed. PAGE 
Cherbourg Hotels = ., a0 “4 s& we a od 210) OE: 
Lisbon as “4 a 5) ¥ a4 2 ne oem OL5 
Madeira fq 59 nd as ai 68 od oy 619-621 
Uruguay “s es «id ous ace 50 aa = Sie MOD 
HORSE CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 
Parker (George) & Sons ae te ne a6 ie: Be 00 2eOs 


IRISH LINEN. 


Givan’s Irish Linen Stores .. ae re ae B aie if 630 
JEWELLERS. 

Murcott & Brooke .. 363 sie ate ote ba eS | XXViii 
LAMPS. 


Signalling : Cowdy (J.) & Co. f. 8. AS & at = RST yey 
Electric : Siemens & English Electric Lamp Co., Ltd. .. ne! n- 624 


LOCAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Argentine ae ae ate os = 622-628 

Brazil .. Ri 34 bf be $¢ ar ae ve semeOse 

France 5 50 So 35 AD ate aye a so COT: 

Madeira od sie Pe sis ate ae oe Si 618-627 | 

Portugal a a sis Se an or = se 614-618 | 

Uruguay oe sie ee ac ae ats ais bg om O22 | 
MAP MAKERS. 

Philip (George) & Son, Ltd. oie Ms Me ag se XXXili 
MATTRESS MANUFACTURERS. 

Marshall Patent Mattress Co., Itd. os te O0 ae Sie O02 
MERCHANTS. 

General : Jesseman (W.) & Co., Ltd. 0 BO 6 os -. 604} 

Ay Tatham Trading Co., Ltd. ce mC os moe ee 594} 
Provision (Export) : Lipton, Ltd. .. ee a0 AG = tev | 
Tea : Lipton, Iid. .. fe & na Ae is AF ES > Sel! 


NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS. 


Hughes (H.) & Son, Ltd. . | 
Smith (F.) & Son (Southampton), Ltd. 


NEWS AGENCY. 
Comtelburo, Ltd. .. He; ES 


PACKING AND JOINTING. 
Walker (James) & Co., Ltd. 


PAINT, VARNISH, ETC. 
Amalgamated Paint Co. 
Mander Brothers, Ltd. ae ae 
Storry, Smithson & Co., Ltd. ob 
United Paint Co., Ltd. a S 
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Be FURNITURE 
7) FILES, PRINTING 
STATIONERY AND 


Special Terms ALL EQUIPMENT 
to Exporters 


and SIGNIFIES 
QUALITY 


*Phone or write for samples and terms : 


PHILIP S. BRAUND LTD., 


26 & 28 HENRIETTA ST., STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
GERRARD 6474 & REGENT 2446. 


large users, 


BOOTS and SHOES 


ENGLISH MADE 
for 


Wholesale Export Trade. 


SEND YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GENT’S. LADIES’, OR CHIL 
DREN’S FOOTWEAR, AT 
LOWEST . PRICES, TO THE 
LEADING ENGLISH AGENT. 


Indents through English Shipping 
Houses, carefully attended to and 
properly packed. 


WALTER E. JONES, 
WHOLESALE BOOT AGENT, 


Spencer House, South Place, London, E.C.2 


Cables: Nuestfurst, London. 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 2199. 
Code ; Western Union. 

SS SY LEE LE ST 


Oceanic Chemical 


Goa., Inc. 
49-51 Fulton Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Pharmaceutical Chemists 


COMPLETE STOCK 
OF MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL SUPPLIES 
FOR HOSPITALS, 
STEAMSHIPS, AND 
ISN =D OeSEGReIwAT 
INS TY) PUTLOIN'S 


Suppliers to 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


wager: 


a 


Interested buyers of Novel 
Counter or Window Displays 
should consult 


CON PLANCK 


Ltd., 


POSTER, SHOWCARD AND 
CUT-OUT SPECIALISTS 


26 & 28 HENRIETTA ST., 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, 
*Phone: GERRARD 6271. 
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PAPERS MAKERS. 


Peebles (A. M.) & Son, Ltd. a “ i 3 


PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


British Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd. 


PIPES (TOBACCO). 


Allen & Wright, td. 


RAILWAYS. 


Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia Railway Co., Ltd... 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Co., Ltd. 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway Co., Ltd. v4 
Buenos Ayres Western Railway, Ltd. = | 
Central Argentine Railway, Ltd. Aig a 
Leopoldina Railway Co., Ltd. ay >= a 
National Railways of Mexico 


REFRIGERATING MACHINERY. 


Hairpeermenia... - . |  @a @anag 


SHIP REPAIRERS. 


Bailey (C. H.), Graham & Co., Ltd. er Ac 
Cardiff Channel Dry Docks & Wsdtoon a Ita 5 ox 


Harland & Wolff, Ltd. aS 60 ag 5a 
Prince of Wales Dry Dock Co. (Swansea), eas aan rar 
Todd Shipyard Corporation of - a ae 


United Marine Contracting Corporation .. it ra 


SHIPBUILDERS. 


Harland & Wolff, Ltd. 


SHIPOWNERS. 


Blue Star Line (1920), Ltd... a, 
Lamport & Holt, Ltd. as a 
Maclver (David) & Co,, Ltd. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 5 Se 
Nelson (H. & W,), Id. te Ar 
Pacific Steam Nayigation Co. ag 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. ar 


SHIPPING AGENTS. 


Dawson Brothers (Shipping), Ltd. 


SHIPS STORES. 


Dawson, T. (Ships Stores), Itd.  ., 


SILVERSMITHS. 


Elkington & Co., Ltd. ye ft 3 ® 
Mappin & Webb, Ltd. at R 
Murcott & Brooke ,.. = 7 ae 
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Nature’s Health Drink 


ILEX YERBA 
MATE 


Especially Recommended for 
RHEUMATISM, 
DYSPEPSIA, 


INSOMNIA, 


and all 


URIC ACID 
TROUBLES. 


Ib. Tin B/= post free, 
With full Price List and particulars. 


W. BALDOCK, 


25 Copthall Mea 
i E.C.2. 


The discriminating Business Man in buying a Typewriter invariably 
lets his choice fall on 


She SNDERWQ@DD 


rr 
“The Machine YOU will jeventually BUY.” 


He buys it in the certain knowledge that 
he is choosing The Machine which Tevolu- 
tionised the whole Typewriter Industry— 
The Machine which holds the World’s 
Records in every field of Typewriter 
achievement—The Machine which is made 
in the greatest Typewriter Factory in the 
World—The Machine which is handled by 
the largest Typewriter Sales Organisation 
in the World. 


Mndervood Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
120, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone No. City 1960. Branches everywhere. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


TAILORS. 
Cook (T. W.) Sons & Co. 


TANNIN EXTRACT MANUFACTURERS. 
Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Co., Id. 


TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES. 
Wills (W. D. & H. O.) 


TOURIST AGENTS. 


American Express Travel Dept. 
Cook (Thos.) & Son, Ltd. 


TRAMWAYS. 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways Co., Ltd. 


TYPEWRITERS AND ACCESSORIES. 
Remington Typewriter Co., Itd. .. 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., re 


Visible Writing Machine Co., Lid. (Royal epaaeiters) 


TYRES. 
Palmer Tyre Co, (The), Ltd. 


WADDING AND COTTON-WOOL MANUFACTURERS, 
Imperial Patent Wadding Co., Ltd. 


WAREHOUSEMEN. 
Textile : Francis & Pearse, Ltd. 
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BLUE ®& STAR 
LINE 


ARGENTINE TO LONDON 
REGULAR FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMO- 
DATION AT REDUCED RATES. 


FOR SAILINGS AND FARES 
APPLY 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN MEAT Co. 
San Martin 235, Buenos Aires. 


Sf as hae" 
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ROGERS & BRIGHT, LTD. 
Colonial House, LIVERPOOL. 


Coal Contractors & Exporters, 
Steam Ship Agents, 
General Forwarding Agents. 
ROGERS & BRIGHT (SOUTH WALES) LTD. 


CARDIFF. NEWPORT. BARRY. 


43-44 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 44 COMMERCIAL STREET. DOCK CHAMBERS. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘'GWENT, LIVERPOOL.” 
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oe CLEANSING 


| ao FLUID. 


Has proved itself, over many years, to 
be the most efficient, rapid, and economical 
cleansing material on the market. 

It is used by the leading British Steamship 
Companies for all cleansing purposes 
aboard their vessels, including the thorough 
cleansing of refrigerator holds. 


The leading British Railways use this Fluid 


for cleansing purposes on the stations and 
rolling stock, including refrigerator vans. 


OR ANYTHING THAT WILL AFFECT FOODSTUFFS, AND IS 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN COLD STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSES AND SLAUGHTER HOUSES. 


DISINFECTANT. 


A highly concentrated Germicide and 
Antiseptic. Tested and approved by the 
British Board of Trade. <A_ perfect 
Disinfectant. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


| 
: 
| 
[] 
a 
(] 
| 
[] 
| 
[] 
| 
[| 
ee 
[] 
a 
U] 
“i : | [] 
Rock Licur’’ CLEANSING FLUID CONTAINS NO POISON, & 
| 
a 
[] 
a 
[] 
| 
l 
i] 
[| 
| 
[] 
g 
ll 
| 
[] 
l 
“ROCK LIGHT” CLEANSING & BOILER FLUID CO. fl 


sCosCOeCIe coe eee eee eee ee 


(Cables: 6 HOOD STREET, § 
* Roclayer’ Liverpool.) LIVERPOOL, [] 
who will be very happy to answer all enquiries regarding the above materials. rl 
Calas alee Bo CI8CI8CI8Co8ECoBCoe 
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NAZARETH, ROCHA, NORTON & CO., Ltd. 
RUE DOS BACALHOEIROS 139 


LISBON. 


Telegrams: “ CAIALA LISBON ” 


BEST WELSH COALS— 


LARGE FLOATING STOCKS— 
OWNERS OF HIGHLY EFFICIENT PLANT— 
PROMPT DESPATCH OF STEAMERS. 


wr 


For Prices and Particulars 


age apply to— 


UD. 1. FLACK & SON, Ltd. 
as 96 GRESHAM HOUSE, 
Pri BISHOPSGATE, 


NS be LONDON, E.C.2. 
\ EXCHANGE Burpincs, CARDIFF. 


s x BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
om 22 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 


Telephone : 
Telegrams : LONDON WALL 7553 
“CIVISM LONDON (4 Lines) 
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REFRIGERATION BY LAND AND SEA. 


The special branch of engineering devoted to the artificial pro- 
duction of low temperatures is one singularly vital to the economic 
progress of the South American countries, and, indeed, ‘to that of 
the world. It is not merely that climatic heat induces a demand for 
ice and for machines to produce it economically and in large 
quantity. The importance of refrigerating machinery is not bounded 
simply by its use in preserving food and maintaining a supply of 


meat for consumption by masses of population distant thousands of 


miles from the great cattle runs. 

What is less perfectly realized by the public at large is the gradual 
extension of improved methods of cooling into branches of in- 
dustry which have a less obvious connection with refrigeration. 
There are, for example, chemical reactions which require a low tem- 
perature, and, in consequence, the refrigeration department is one 
of the vitals of the great chemical works producing dyes and ex- 
plosive compounds. Again, there is manual labour requiring to be 
done at great depths and in temperatures exhausting to human 
energies, and this need calls for the adaptation of the latest fruits 
of scientific research to the actual conditions of working. 

Scientific research into the problems of refrigeration is continuous. 
There is, for instance, at Cambridge a Low Temperature Research 
Station, established under the joint auspices of the Food Investiga- 
tion Board (set up by the British Government during the war) and 
of the University. Its investigations do not apply only to the 
production and conservation of food products, but to all problems 
involving the use of “cold.’’ Most valuable researches have been 
made by this body into the storage of fruit, and its transport by 
land and sea, as well as into the handling and storage of meat and 
fish. The work entails investigation of the changes produced in 
muscular tissues by storage at low temperatures—work which is 
really long overdue and of such universal importance that one can 
say that nobody alive will fail to experience some of its benefits. 

The equipment of this scientific Research Station has been de- 
signed and supplied by Messrs. J. and E. Hall, Ltd., who have been 
answerable also for a number of installations at other universities 
and colleges devoted to research and technical education. Neces- 
sarily their main work lies in the provision of the apparatus by which 
the practical work of refrigeration is carried on, and so much cooling 
has perforce to be done at sea that a large part of their operations 
consists in the equipment of ships with means of controlling the 
temperature of the holds. The position of this great engineering 
firm in that sphere can best be appreciated by reference to a supple- 
mentary list in Lloyd’s Register Book, showing that J. and E. Hail 
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For all purposes of 


Refrigeration and Ice-Making. 


J. & E. Hall, Ltd.,. have an unequalled variety of 
patterns and can thereby confidently undertake to 
supply in every case the machine most suitable for 


any specific purpose. 


Vertical Twin Cylinder Ammonia Refrigerating Machine. 

Machines covering a range of sizes with single, twin, or 

triple cylinders can be supplied; also higher speed 
machines for direct coupling to electric motors. 


Cables: Cables: 
1 [D & A.B.C., Bent- 
Hallford, ok ley’s, Western 

London. Union, etc. 


10 St. Swithin’s Lane, Vas E.C., & Wier England. 
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REFRIGERATION BY LAND AND SEA, 


have supplied no less than 54$ per cent. of the total number of cargo 
cooling installations therein listed. Among their most recent orders 
is one for the.equipment of a Diesel-engined meat-carrier to work in 
the South American chilled beef trade, and this will be the largest 
of its kind in the world. : : 

‘During the past year Messrs. Hall have made great progress in 
the design and output of machines for land installations. The - 
extended use of electricity for driving the compressors used in 
refrigeration, and its many advantages, have led them to put on the 
market a variety of new types and in sizes suitable both for large 
and for very small outputs. In these new machines the electric 
motors are coupled direct to the crankshaft of the compressors, an 
arrangement which eliminates the noise inseparable from the use of 
gearing or other speed-reducing mechanism. The speed of these 
compressors is such that high electrical efficiency is obtained without 
recourse to speeds which would inyite mechanical trouble. These 
new machines are, in short, thoroughly dependable ones. 

In addition to a number of smaller installations for use in South 
America, Messrs. Hall are supplying at the moment two of greater 
importance: one at Puerto Deseado (Southern Argentina) for the 
freezing and storage of meat, and the other for the Sociedad Matadero 
Modelo at Valparaiso. 

The highly interesting installation for air-cooling and drying 
supplied by them to the Morro Velho Gold Mine, Brazil, continues to 
give the St. John del Rey Mining Co., Ltd., every satisfaction. It 
was explained in these columns a year ago that the introduction of 
this plant has greatly improved the working conditions in this very 
deep mine, and has proved of great economy in its stimulation cf 
output. 

At a time when the British engineering industry as a whole is so 
far from flourishing, the Dartford Works maintain a full activity, 
and no better evidence could be sought of the adaptability of this 
old-established concern. The Dartford Works date from 1785, and 
they have a heritage of tradition which in no way militates against 
their efficiency in conceiving and executing new ideas to meet the 
requirements of the present and the future. 
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For all purposes of | | 
Refrigeration and Ice-making. 


. Refrigerating Machinery made entirely at the Dattford 
Ironworks embody the many years’ experience of 
J. & E. Hall, Ltd., who were pioneers of mechanical 
refrigetation and who place their expetiericée at your 
service for consideration of your refrigeration problems. 


Horizontal Duplex Ammonia Refrigerating Mathine 
driven from the tail rod of a horizontal compound 
Corliss valve engine;- as supplied to Co-operativa 
Frigorifico de Puerto Deseado Ltda. and other meat- 


freezing works. 


Agents in Argentina : 
A. G. Pruden, & Co., 333 Calle Peru 335, Buenos Aires: 


7 - Cables : 

fe Cables: TD. A.B.C., Bent- 

Hallford, > ley’s, Western 
Londoh. Union, etc: 


10 St. Swithin’s oy London, E.C., and Gh Kent, England. 


| 
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NOBEL INDUSTRIES 


Limited 


Head Office: 


Nosex Hovusr, Bucxincuam Gate, 5.W.1. 


Manufacturers of Explosives and 
Accessories for Blasting purposes. 
Naval and Military Ammunition, 
Cordite, Sporting Cartridges, 
Smokeless and Black Powders. 
Copper and Alloys of Copper in 
the form of Castings and Forgings, 
Rods, Strip, Sheet, Tubes and Wire 
Motor Radiators, Carburettors 
and other Accessories. Motor 
Bicycles and Bicycles. Industrial 
Collodions. Incandescent Mantles. 


Art Leather Cloth. 


Pamphlets dealing with specific products are 


obtainabie on application. ““The Proaucts of 
NOBEL Nobel Inaustries Limited,” containing vst of NOBEL 


principal products and names of associated 
Companies, post tree from the Advertising 
Department. 


Buy British Goods 
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NOBEL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Nobel Industries Ltd. is a group of over thirty-three manu- 
facturing concerns which produce various allied commodities, 
the most important of which are commercial explosives.’ 

Nobel Industries Ltd. was formed in 1918 with an authorized 
capital of £18,000,000. The manufacturing sources at its disposal 
are comprised in over a hundred factories in England and Scotland 
and abroad. The Ardeer Explosives Factory, the largest in the 
world, alone covers an area of 1,200 acres. It is served by 
efficient representatives throughout the world. 

The Companies comprising Nobel Industries Ltd., which are 
equipped for the manufacture of Explosives and Munitions, have 
for many years been contractors to the British and other Govern- 
ments. For a number of years they have supplied a large pro- 
portion of the requirements of the British Navy and Army, and 
during the Great War they successfully met enormous demands 
for all classes of munitions. Not only did they render incalculable 
assistance in the manufacture of all propellants and shell explosives, 
but in particular through Nobel’s Explosives Company, Ltd., of 
Glasgow, they also built, equipped, trained and provided the 
technical staff and managed some of the extensive explosive 
factories set up by the British Government. 

Since then all the interests of Nobel Companies have been con- 
siderably extended, and to-day Nobel’s play an important part 
in reconstruction work, and many of the factories supply materials 
indispensable to the production of commodities necessary in daily 
life. 

The manufacture of different types of explosives for blasting 
and mining work, cordite, nitrocellulose powders, and black and 
smokeless sporting powders is carried on at the Nobel Factory 
at Ardeer in Scotland, which turns out the most reliable and 
efficient explosives and accessories on the market to-day. 

Safety fuse, electric fuse, cordeau detonant and detonators 
are made at specially equipped factories, some in Scotland and 
some in England, but all operating under the Nobel method of 
centralization. 

At the Eley and Kynoch factories of Nobel Industries the 
production of rifle, revolver, and automatic-pistol ammunition 
and shot-gun cartridges is carried on under the most up-to-date 
conditions. 

The manufacture of industrial collodions supplies the leather 
and allied trades with such products as enamels for split leather, 
dopes for leather manufacturing, finishes for grain leather and 
cement for all adhesive purposes, while the engineering trade is 
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NOBEL, INDUSTRIES LTD. 


supplied with a long-felt want, in plastic wood, a mouldable 
material which hardens upon exposure into a substance similar to 
wood. 

At the works of Kynoch Ltd. non-ferrous metals are produced 
for the hardware trades in various forms of brass and copper and 
alloys of copper in wire, sheet, strip and extruded rods, small 
castings and forgings. 

The British Pluviusin Co., Ltd., manufactures at Manchester - 
leather cloth (P-V Brand) which is obtainable in many grades, 
colours and finishes, It is used for upholstering furniture, railway 
carriages and motor cars and in the manufacture of trunks, attaché 
cases, etc. For hot climates P-V is in many ways superior to 
leather, for it is waterproof, unaffected by sudden climatic changes, 
and insects dislike it. 

Carbon-free metals and alloys, including ferro-tungsten, chro- 
mium and manganese, are made at the works of the Continuous 
Reaction Co., Ltd. 

Lamps, gas burners, and incandescent mantles for paraffin and 
petrol vapour lamps, are marketed by Lighting Trades Ltd., 
incorporating Curtis’s & Harvey, Ltd. (makers of the ‘‘Ironclad”’ 
Mantle), the Volker Company (makers of the ‘‘ Volker’? Mantle), 
and the Ramie Company (makers of the “‘Zeimar’’ Mantle). 

The famous “Sunbeam” bicycles and motor bicycles are embraced 
in the Nobel organization by its ownership of John Marston, Ltd. 

Among the many other products manufactured by the Companies 
operating under Nobel Industries Ltd., are the Amac Carburet- 
tors, fertilizers, yarns, nails, gold and aluminium bronze powders 
(Golden Dawn Brand), Edison All-steel accumulators, sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid, nitrate of lead, electric welding and complete 
plant, electrodes, welding compounds, electric motors, generators, 
and accessories. Further details of the products of Nobel Indus- 
tries Ltd. are obtainable on application to the Head Office, Nobel — 
House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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NOBEL INDUSTRIES 


Limited 


Manufacturers of 


EVERY TYPE OF 
I ai Mek 


for 


Detonators - Electric Detonators 

Safety Fuse + Electric Powder 

Fuses - Cable . Batteries and 
every Shot-Firing Accessory 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE ON REQUEST 


BUCKINGHAM GATE 


Mining and Blasting : 
LONDON, S.W.t : 
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THE NEW - 
IMPROVED SMITH PREMIER No. 60 | 


The Typewriter embodying all the latest devices. 


re 


The machine in which you can hayve-every confidence. 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
6 & 7 Queen Street, London, E.C. 


and everywhere. 


SE BO 


Siternational Banking Corporation 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000. 


OWNED BY NATIONAL City BANK OF N.Y. 


Head Office: 60 Wall Street, New York 


San Francisco : 232 Montgomery St. 
London: 36 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Spain Panama 
BARCELONA PANAMA 
MADRID COLON 
Dominican Republic 

| SANTO DOMINGO CITY SANCHEZ 
SANTIAGO DE LOS CABALLEROS PUERTO PLATA 
SAN PEDRO DE MACORIS LA VEGA 
SAN FRANCISCO DE MACORIS BARAHONA 

Also 


18 other branches in many of the commercial centres of China, Japan, 
India, Java and Straits Settlements. 
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Acajutla, 439. 

Acapulco, 333. 

Aconcagua, 49. 

Aguadulce, 370. 

Aguascalientes, 333. 

Ahuachapan, 439. 

Alajuela, 252, 

Albina, 275. 

Alfalfa, 56. 

Alpacas, 99. 

Alta Gracia, 46. 

Amapala, 321. 

Amatitlan, 310. 

Amazon River, Brazil, 122. 

Ambato, 281. 

Ancén (Panama), 369. 

Ancud, 194. 

Animals and Birds, 525-536. 

Antigua (Guatemala), 310. 

Antofagasta, 87, 193. 

Approuague, 303. 

Arequipa, 403. 

ARGENTINA, 37-84. 
Alfalfa, 56. 
Argentine Legation, London, 71. 
Argentine-born Children, Status 

of, 84. | 

Birds and Animals, 50. 
British Legation, 65. 
Calendar of Events, 51-53. 


Cattle Districts, 57. 

Climate, 50. 

Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 69-70. 


Copper Ore, 59. | 


Cotton Growing, 56. 

Courts of Justice, 54. 

Cricket, 72. 

Crops, 56. 

Currency, 54. 

Dairying, 58. 

Farming Lands and Farming 
Life, 80-84. 

Fishing, 59, 73. 

Flour-milling, 58. 

Football, 72. 

Freemasonry, 39. 

Gold Production, 59. | 

Golf, 71. 

Government, Form.of, 53. 

Immigrants’ Privileges, 65. 

Import Tariff, 71. . 
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Lakes, 49. 
Livestock, 57. 
Locusts, 83. 
Meat Trade, 58, 60-62. 
Ministry, 54. 
Minerals, 60. 
National Flags, 63. 
Poses Information for, 66— 


Petroleum, 59. 
Physical Features, 48. 
Polo, 72. 
Population by Provinces, 51. 
Presidents of the Republic, 54. 
‘press O4nan 
Posts and Telegraphs, 64. 
Public Holidays, 64. 
‘Quebracho, 57. 
Railway Mileages, 51. 
Rainfall, 50. 
Rents in Buenos Aires, 63. 
Rivers, 49. 
Settlers, Information for, 63. 
Sheep Farming, 57. 
Silver Ore, 59. 
Sports and Games, 38-39, 71-73. 
Sugar Growing, 56. 
Timber, 57. 
Tin, 60. 
Tobacco Growing, 56. 
Touring in Argentina, 74. 
Transandine Journey, 77-79. 
Trees and Shrubs, 50. 
Vaccination, 68. 
Vine Culture, 56. 
Weights and Measures, 54-55. 
Wolfram, 60. 
Wool, 57. 

Arica, 87, 194. 

Artigas, 450. 

Asuncion, 387. 

Atitlan Lake, .317. 


Aviation, 142, 243~244. 
Ayacucho, 405. 
Ayutla, 310. 
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Bahia, 115. 

Bahia Blanca, 41. 

Bahia de Caraquez, 282. 

Banana Growing, 183, 
257-258, 314. 

Banking Facilities, 569-590. 
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Barcelona (Venezuela), 468. 
Bariloche, 46. 
Barquisimeto, 468. 
Barranquilla, 230. 
Belgrano (Buenos Aires), 40. 
Belize, 181. 
Bello Horizonte, 116. 
Beni River, 92. 
Berbice, 160. 
Berbice River, 166. 
Bermejo River, 49. 
Bluefields, 359. __ 
Bocas del Toro, 370. 
Bogota, 231-232. 
Bo.iviA, 87—107. 
Alpacas, 99. 
British Legation, 102. 
Calendar of Events, 93. 
Climatic Zones, 91. 
Coca Crop, 97-98. 
Coinage, Ior. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 102. 
Copper Mining, 96. 
Courts of Justice, 94. 
Custom Houses, 87. | 
Fur-bearing Animals, 99. 
Gold Mining, 96. 
Government, Form of, 93. 
Inland Navigation; roo, 
Journeys from the Coast, 
107. 
Legations and Consulates; 95. 
Llamas, 99. 
Mineral Resources, 95. 
Mining Information, 96. 
Ministry, 95. 
Passengers, Information for, 102. 
Population, 92. 
Posts and Telegraphs, ror. 
Presidents of the Republic, 94. 
Press, IOI. 
Public Holidays, ror. 
Quinine Bark, 97. 
River Systems, 92. 
Routes, 87, 103-107. 
Rubber, 97. _ 
Silver Mining, 96. 
Timber, 98. 
Tin Mining, 95. 
Vicunas, 99. 
Weights and Measures, ror. 
BRAZIL, III-155. 
Aborigines, 153-155. 
Agriculture, 129. 
Amazon River, 149-152. 
Aviation, 142. 
British Capital, 140. 
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BRaAziL—cont. 
British Chambers of Commerce, 


143. : 

British Embassy and Consulates, 
148. 

Cacao, 133. 

Calendar of Events; 124-125. 

Climatic Zones, 123. 

Coal Production, 136. 

Coffee Growing, 129-130. 

Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 144-146. 

Cotton Growing, 130-131. 

Courts of Justice, 126-127. 

Currency, 139. 

Diamond Production, 137. 

Embassy and Consulates, 146— 
147. : 

Excursions from Rio de Janeiro, 
II2, 120-121. 

Excursions from Santos, 114. 

Fisheries, 139. 

Fruit Growing; 134. 

Gold Production, 136. 

Government, Form of, 125. 

Herva Matté, 133: 

Immigration, 127. 

Iron Production, 136. 

Lakes, 122. 

Livestock, 129, 

Manganese, 136. 

Meat Trade, 134. 

Mineral Resources; 135; 

Mining Districts; 135. 

Ministry; .128. 

Natural Resources; 128-129: 

Oils and Nuts, 133-1 

Passengers, Inforination for, 144. 

Petroleum, 137: 

Population, 123. 

Posts and Telegraphs, 142. 

Precious Stones, 137. 

Presidents of the Republic, 128. 

Press, 143. 

Public Holidays, 142. 

Railway Development, I40-I41, 

Rice Gr owing; 131. 

River Systems, 122. 

Rubber, 131. 

Silk Culture, 135. 

Sugar Growing, 132. 

Timber, 132. 

Tobacco Growing, 130. 

Trade Marks, 143. 

Turpentine, 134. 

Waterfalls, 122. 

Wheat Crop, 132. 

Wool, 135. 
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Breed Societies, U.K., 624M. 
BRITISH GUIANA, 159-178. 

Aborigines, 177-178. 

Agriculture, 162.’ | 

Birds, 171-174. 

Climate, 161.. 

Colonial History, 161. 

Commercial Travellers, Informa- 

tion for, 168-169. ty 

Consuls, Foreign, 167. 

Costumes, Native, 166, 177. 

Currency, 166. 

Diamond Production, 163. 

Fauna, 171. 2 

Fibres, 163, 

Gold Production, 163-165. 

Import Duties, 167.) °~ 

Insects, 175. 

Land Tenure, 163. 

Mammals, 174. 

Mineral Resources, 164. 

Mining Fees, 165. 

Outfits, 167. 

Physical Features, 160. 

Population, 161. 

Posts and Telegraphs, 167. 

Press, 167. rnb 

Railways, 165. 

Reptiles, 174. 

Rice Growing, 162. 

River Transport, 166. 

Settlers’ Opportunities, 16r. 

Sights and’Scenes, 169. 

Sugar Growing, 162. ~ 

Timber, 163. 3 
British Honpuras, 181-186. 

Bananas, 183. ~ re 

Climate, 181. 

Commercial Travellers, Informa- 

tion for, 186: — . 

Fruits, 183. 

History, 182. 

Land Purchase, 185. 

Livestock, 185, 

Logwood, 184. 

Mahogany, 184. 

Physical Features, 181. 

Population, 182. 

Posts and’ Telegraphs, 186. 

Press, 186. 

Rivers, 182. 

Roads, 185. 

Soils, 182. 

Sport, 185. 

Timber, 184. 
Bucaramanga, 232. 
Buenaventura, 232. 

BueEnos AIRES, 37-40. 
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Cacao, 133, 286, 509-5II. 
Caguas, 436. 
t Cali, 232. 
| Callao, 4or. 


Camaguey, 262. 

Campeche, 333. 

CapE VERDE ISLANDS, 33. 

Caracas, 467-468. 

Cardena, 262. 

CARE OF BAGGAGE, 14-15, 
Labelling Baggage, 14. 
Steamer Trunks, 14. 
Prohibited Articles, 14-15. 

Cartagena, 229. : 

Cartago, 251. 

Cayenne, 303. 

Cayey, 436. 

Ceara, 116. 

Cerro Azul, 405. 

Cerro de Pasco, 405. 

Chala, 405. °°” 

Champerico, 310. 

Chafiaral, 195. 

Chapala, Lake, 335. 

Chiclayo, 405. ~ 

Chicle Gum, 314, 516. 

Chihuahua, 333. 

CHILE, 189-226. 

Aborigines, 225-226. 
Agriculture, 207. 

British Capital, 210. 

British Chamber of Commerce, 

210. 

British Legation, 213. 

Calendar of Events, 203-204. 
Climate, 202. 

Coal Production, 208. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
"tion for, 212. 

Constitution, 205. 

Consulates, U.K., 206. 

Copper Production, 208. 
Currency, 211. 

Fruit Growing, 207. 

Iron Production, 208. 

Islands, 202. 

Lakes, 202. 

Lands, Irrigated, 207. 

Legation in London, 206. 
Ministry, 206. 

Mineral Resources, 207-209. 
Nitrate Production, 207. 
Passengers, Information for, 2t1— 

212. 
Population, 203. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 210-211. 
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Press, 211. 
Presidents of the Republic, 205. 
Public Holidays, 212. 
Rail Routes, 217-220. 
Rivers, 202. 
Seasons, 202. 
Snowline, 202. 
Timber, 209-210. 
Chillan, 195. 
Chimbote, 405. 
Chinandega, 360. 
Chincha, 405. 
Choluteca, 321. 
Chosica, 405. 
Chubut, 48. 
Chuquicamata, 195. 
Cienfuegos, 263. 
Ciudad Bolivar, 468. 
Ciudad Juarez, 334. 
Clothes and Climate, 11, 25. 
Coal Mining, 136, 520. 
Coban, 310. 
Cochabamba, 89. 
Coconuts, 373. 
Coffee Growing, 129-130, 254, 286, 
314, 345, 473, 501-504. 
Colima, 334. 
COLOMBIA, 229-248. 
Agriculture, 238. 
Aviation, 243-244. 
Bananas, 239. 
British Legation, 248. 
Calendar of Events, 236-237. 
Climate, 235. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 247. 
Constitution, 237. 
_ Currency, 242. 
Fibres, 239. 
Inland Transport, 243. 
Lands and Forests, 240. 
Legation in London, 248. 
Mineral Resources, 240-241. 
Ministry, 237-238. 
Passengers, Information for, 247. 
Petroleum, 241. 
Population, 235-236. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 244-245. 
Presidents of the Republic, 238. 
Press, 245. 
Public Holidays, 245. 
Rivers, 234. 
Routes to Bogota, 231-232. 
Vegetable Ivory, 239. 
Colén (Panama), 370. 
Colonia, 450. - 
Colonia Suiza, 450. 
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Colorado River, 49. 

Comayagua, 321. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS, INFOR- 
MATION FOR. See Headings by 
Countries. _ 

Comodoro Rivadavia, 59. 

Concepcién (Chile), 195. 

Concepcién del Mar, 310. 

Concepcién (Paraguay), 387. 

Conchillas, 450. 

Concon, I9gI. 

Concordia, 41. 

Constitucién, 195. 

Copiap6, 196. 

Copper Mining, 59, 96, 208, 475: 

Coquimbo, 196. 

Corcovado, 112. 

Cérdoba, 41. 

Corinto, 359. 

Coronel, 196. 

Coronie, 275. 

Corozal, 181. 

Corral, 196. 

Corrientes, 42. 

Costa Rica, 251-258. 

Agriculture, 254. 

Banana Growing, 254, 257-258. 

British Legation, 254. 

Calendar of Events, 253. 

Climate, 252. 

Coffee, 254. 

Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 256. 

Consulates in Great Britain, 254. 

Currency, 253. 

Gold Mining, 255. 

Mining, 255. 

Ministry, 254. 

Population, 252. 

Posts and Telegraphs, 256. 

Presidents of the Republic, 254. 

Press, 256. 

Public Holidays, 253. 

Timber, 255. 

Weights and Measures, 255. 

Cotton Growing, 56, 345, 391, 413- 
414, 474. 

Cristébal (Panama), 370. 

Cruz Grande, 196. 

CuBA, 261-272. 

British Legation, 272. 

Calendar of Events, 265. 

Climate, 265. 

Clubs and Societies, 261-262. 

Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 271-272. 

Constitution, 265. 

Courts of Justice, 265. 
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CuBA—cont. 
Currency, 267. 
Excursions, 261. 
Fruit Growing, 268. 
Legation in Great Britain, 272. 
Livestock, 269. 
Mineral Resources, 269. 
Ministry, 265. 
Population, 265. 
Post and Telegraphs, 269. 
Presidents of the Republic, 266. 
Press, 270. 4 
Public Holidays, 269. 
Roads and Railways, 269. 
Sugar Growing, 267. 
Timber, 268. 
Tobacco Growing, 267. 
Trade Requirements, 270. 
Weights and Measures, 267. 
Cticuta, 232. 
Cuenca, 282. 
Cuernavaca, 334. 
Curicé, 197. 
Curityba, 116. 
Currencies, Latin-American, 21. 
Cuzco, 403-404, 426. 
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David (Panama), 370. 
Demerara River, 166, 
Desaguadero River, 92, 105. 
Diamantina, 116, 
Diamonds, 137, 163. 
Durango, 334. 
Durazno, 450. . 
Dutcu GUIANA, 275-278. 
Agriculture, 277. 
Climate, 276. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 278. 
Courts of Justice, 276. 
Currency, 277. 
Diseases, 276. 
Historical Facts, 276. 
Population, 276. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 277. 
Press, 277. 
Public Holidays, 277. 
River Systems, 275. 
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East Falkland Island, 295. 

Ecuabor, 281-291. 
Agriculture, 286. 
British Legation, 289. 
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Ecuapor—cont. 
Cacao, 286. 
Calendar of Events, 286. 
Climatic Zones, 284. 
Coffee, 286. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 

tion for, 289. 
Constitution, 284. 
Courts of Justice, 285. 
Currency, 287. 
Fauna, 287. 
Legation in Great Britain, 289. 
Passengers, Information for, 290. 
Petroleum, 287. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 288. 
Presidents of the Republic, 285. 
Press, 288. 
Public Holidays, 288. 
River Systems, 283. 
Roads, 283. 
Route, Guayaquil-Quito, 290- 
2gl. 

Weights and Measures, 287. 

El Porvenir, 370. 

Esmeraldas, 282. 

Essequebo River, 166. 

Eten, 406. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS, 295-300. 
Administration, 299. 
Climate, 295. 

History, 297. 

Postal Communication, 299. 
Sheep Farming, 298. 

Soil, 296. 

Sunshine Records, 296. 
Whaling, 296, 299. 

Farming (Argentina), 80-84. 

Farming (Uruguay), 462. 

Florianopolis, 116. 

Florida, 450. 

Formosa, 42. 

FRANCE— 

Cherbourg, 25. 
La Rochelle Pallice and environs, 
26. 

Fray Bentos, 450. 

FRENCH GUIANA, 303-305. 
Agriculture, 304. 

Climate, 303. 

Island, 303. 

Mountain, 303. 
Population, 304. 

Posts and Telegraphs, 305, 
Public Holidays, 304. 
River Systems, 303. 
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Fruit Growing, 134, 183, 207, 268, | 


325, 346, 415. 
Funchal, 32. 
Furs, 99. 
G 
Galapagos Island, 292. 
Gallegos (Puerto), 42. 
Georgetown, 159-160. 
Girardote23 ang tua te 3 
GLossarRy, ANGLO-SPANISH, 16-19. 
Gold Mining, 59, 96, 136, 163-165, 
255, 347, 303, 443; 457, 475; 519. 
Graham’s Land, 297. 
Granada, 360. 
Greytown, 359. 
Guadalajara, 334: 
Guano, 518. 
Guantanamo, 263. _ 
Guaqui, 89, 104; 106. 
Guaranda, 282. 
Guaruja; 113, 114. _ 
GUATEMALA, 309, 318. 
Agriculture, 314: 
Antiquities, 317. 
Banana Growing, 314. 
British Legation, 315. 
Calendar of Events, 313. 
Chicle Gum, 314. 
Climate; 3tr. 
Coffee GroWing; 314. 
Commercial Travellers; Informa- 
tion for, 317. 
Constitution, 312. 
Currency, 315. 
Lakes $322) saul Cee 
Legation in Great Britain, 316. 
Mineral Resources; 314. 
Ministry, 313, _ 
Petroleum; 315. 
Population, 312. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 316. _ 
Presidents of the Republic, 373. 
Press, 316, 5 
Public Holidays; 316. 
Railways, 316: 
Timber, 314. 
Touring, 317.. 
Volcanoes, 312. _ ; 
Weights and Measurés; 315. 
Guayaquil, 281. 
Guaymas, 335. 
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Havana, 261. 
Heredia, 252... 
Hermosillo, 335. 


Herva Matté, see Yerba Maté. 
Honda, 233. : 
Hondo River, 182. . 
HonpburRas; 321-328. , 
British Legation, 327; 
Calendar of Events, 323. 
Climate, 323. pietnil 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 328. 
Constitution; 32334 staahiaanl 
Consulates in Great Britain, 327. 
Currency, 325. 
Fruit Growing, 325. 
Livestock, 325. 
Mahogany, 326. 
Mineral Resources, 325. 
Ministry, 324; iors = 
Passengers, Information for, 328. 
Population, 323. : 
Posts and Telegraphs, 327. 
Presidents of the Republic, 324. 
Press; 327. 
Public Holidays, 326. 
Railway Systems, 326. : 
Weights and Measures, 325. 
Huacho, 406. ; 
Huaraz, 406. 
Huasco, 197. 
Huigra, 282. 
Hurlingham (Buenos Aires); 40. 
HYGIENE AND HEALTH, I0=11: 
Changes of Temperature; 10: 
Hints for the Tropics; ro, 
Quarantine, Ir. . 
Suitable Apparel, 11: 
Vaccination, 11. 
Yellow Fever; 11: 


i, 
Ibagué, 233. 
Ibarra, 282: 
Ica, 406. 
Iguazu Falls, 396-397. 
Tles du Salut, 303: 
Illampu, Mt.; gr. 
Illimani, Mt., gr. 
Tlo, 406. 
Indigo, 515. 
Iquique, 197. 
Iquitos, 406. 
Iron Production, 136; 208, 
Irrigated Lands, 347; 4t5. 
Islas Malvinas, 297; 298: 


_ Itenes River, 92. 
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Jinotega, 360. 

Juan Fernandez Is., 192. 
Jujuy, 42. 

Junin, 197. 

Juticalpa, 321. 
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Kaieteur Falls, 169-170. 
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La Ceiba, 321. 

La Guaira, 468. 

La Libertad, 439. 

La Paz, 87-88, 106. 

La Paz (Honduras), 3226 
La‘Plata, 42. es 
ea Quiaca, 43. 

La Rioja, 43. 

La Serena, 197. 

La Union, 439. 

Las Flores (Buenos Aires), 40, 
Latacunga, 282, 

Lebu, 197.’ 

Leén (Nicaragua), 359. 
Leén (Mexico), 335. 
Lima, 401-403. 

Limache, 192. 

Linares, 197. 

Livingston, 3II. 
Llanquihué Lake, 202, 221. 
Lomas (Buenos Aires), 40. 
Los Andes, 197. 

Los Angeles, 197. 

Lota, 198: 
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Maceié, 116. 

Machala, 282. 

Madeira, 32. 

Madeira River, 92. 
Madre de Dios River, 92. 
Magdalena River, 234. — 
Magellan Territory, 222. 
Maldonado, 451. 
Mamoré River, 92. 
Managua, 359. 

Manaos, 147, 449-152. 
Manizales, 233. 

Manta, 282. 

Manzanillo (Mexica). 335- 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 263. 
Maracaibo, 469. 
Maranhao, 332, 
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Mar del Plata, 46. 
Maritime Distances, 33. 
Masaya, 360. 
Matagalpa, 360. 
Matanzas, 263. © 
Matto Grosso, I17. 
Mayaguez, 435. 
Mazatlan, 335. 
Meat Trade, 58, 60-62, 134, 345, 
392, 456. 
Medellin, 233. 
Mejillones, 198. 
Melo, 451. 
Mendoza, 43. 
Mercedes (de B. A. ), 43- 
Mercedes (de Corrientes), 43. 
Mercedes (Uruguay), 451. 
Mérida, 336. 
Metric Equivalents, IQ, 
MEXICO, 331-356. 
Agriculture, 344. 
British Capital, 349. 
British Legation, 357: 
Calendar of Events, 343. 
Climate, 340. 
Coffee Growing, 345. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 352. 
Constitution, 341. 
Consul- -General in London, 357. 
Cotton Growing, 345. 
Courts of Justice, 342. 
Currency, 349. 
Exporters, Information for, 353. 
Fibre Culture, 345. 
Frontier Stations, U.S.A., 331. 
Fruit Growing, 346. 
Gold Mining, 347. 
Grain Crops, 344. 
Irrigated Land, 347. 
Land Tenure, 346-347. 
Livestock, 345. 
Local Administration, 342. 
Local Industries, 349. 
Mexico City, 331-332. 
Mineral Resources, 347. 
Mining Concessions, 349. 
Mountains, 339. 
Passengers, Information for, 352, 
355. 
Petroleum, 348. 
Population, 341. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 356. 
Presidents of the Republic, 342. 
Press, 350. 
Public Health, 340. 
Public Holidays, 350. 
River Systems, 339. 
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Mexico—cowt. 
Silver Production, 347. 
Sport in Mexico, 356.- 
Sugar Growing, 345. 
Through Cargo Rates, 353. 
Timber, eye ae 
Tours in Mexico, 354-356. 
Weights and Measures, 350. 
Minas (Uruguay), 451. 
Miramar, 47. 
Mollendo, 87, 103-104, 406. 
Mompox, 233. 
Monroe Doctrine, The, 20. 
Monterey, 336. 
Montevideo, 449-450. 
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Nahuel Huapi, Lake, 47.’ 

Natal, 117. 

Necochea, 47. 

Neuquen, 43-44. 

New Amsterdam, 160. 

New Nickerie, 275. 

NICARAGUA, 359-366. 
Agriculture, 363: 
British Legation, 364. 
Calendar of Events, 361. 
Colonization, 363. ° 


Commercial Travellers, Informa- 


tion for, 366.° 
Constitution, 362. - 
Currency, 363. 
Gold Mining, 363. 
Import Tariff, 364. 
Lakes, 360. 
Legation i in Great Britain, 365. 
Ministry, 362. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 365. 


Presidents of the Republic, 362. 


Press, 365. 

Public Holidays, 365.’ 

Railways, 363. 

River Systems, 361. 

Seasons, 361. 
Nictheroy, 113. 


Nitrate Production, 207, 497—50l, 


Nogales (Mexico), 336. 
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Oaxaca, 336. 

Obidos, 157. 
Ocafia,.233: 

Ocofia, 407. 

Océs, 311. : 

Oil, see Petroleum. 

Oils and Nuts, 133-134. 


On THE Way to SoutTH AMERICA, 


25-33. 

Ports of Call in European Waters. 
See Cape Verde Islands, Ma-- 
deira, France, Portugal, Spain. 

St. Paul’s Rocks, 33. 

Fernando Noronha, 33. 


Organ Mountains, III, 121. 
Oruro, 89. 
Osorno, 198. 
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Pacasmayo, 407. 
Paita, 407. 
Palmira, 233. 
PANAMA, 369-384. 
Agriculture, 373. 
British Legation, 375. 
Calendar of Events, 371. 
Canal Affairs, 377-382. 
Chucunaque Indians, 387. 
Climate, 371. 
Coconut Planting, 373. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 376. 
Constitution, ey hine 
Culebra Cut, Suis 
Currency, 372. 
Distance Tables, 379. 
Gatun Lake, 377. 
Legation in Great Britain, 375. 
Livestock, 373: 
Mining, 373. 
Miraflores Locks, 377. 
Panama Canal, 377382. ; 
Passengers, Information for, 375— 


376. 

Pedro Miguel Locks, 377. 

Population, 372. 

Posts and Telegraphs, 374. 

Presidents of the Republic, 372. 

Press, 375. 

Public Holidays, 374. 

San Blas Indians, 383. 

Sugar Growing, 373. 

Tribes, Primitive, 383-384. 
Panama "Hats, 517. 
Pan-American Union, 624P. 
Para (Brazil), 117, 149-151. 
PARAGUAY, 387-397. °' 

Agriculture, 391, 393. 

British Legation, 395. 


Calendar of Events, 389. 
Climate, 388. 


‘#@ Commercial Information, 393. 
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PaRaGuay—cone. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 394-395. . 
Consulates in Great Britain, 395. 
Cotton Growing, 391. 
Courts of Justice, 390. 
Currency, 394. 
Falls, Iguazu, 396-397. 
Meat Packing, 392. 
Mineral Resources, 392. 
Ministry, 390. 
Mountains, 388. 
Population, 389. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 394. 
Presidents of the Republic, 390. 
Press, 394. 
Public Holidays, 390. 
Quebracho, 392. 
Sugar Growing, 391. 
Timber, 392. 
Tobacco Crops, 391. 
Yerba-maté, 391. 
Paraguari, 388. 
Parahyba, 118. 
Paramaribo, 275. 
Parana, 44, 122. 
Parana River, 49 
Parral (Mexico), 337. 
PASSENGERS, INFORMATION FOR, 
See Headings by Countries. 
Pasto, 233. 
Patagonia, 48. 
Patagonia, Chilean, 222-224. 
Paysandt, 451. 
Pelotas, 118. 
Penco, 195. 
Pernambuco, 118. 
PERU, 401-431. 
Agriculture, 413-415. 
Amazon River, 432. 
Balata, 414. 
British Capital, 418. * 
British Legation, 420. 
Calendar of Events, 411-412. 
Castor Oil, 415. 
Climate, 410. 
Coalfields, 416. 
Coca and Cocaine, 414. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 
tion for, 421-423. 
Constitution, 412. 
Copper Production, 416, 
Cordilleras, 409. 
Cotton Growing, 413-414. 
Currency, 418. 
Cuzco, Journey to, 426-432. 
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Prru—cont. 
Fruit Growing, 415. 
Import Routine, 419. 
Inca Antiquities, 429-431. 
Irrigated Lands, 415. 
Legation in Great Britain, 420. 
Manufacturing Industries, 417. 
Mineral Resources, 416. 
Ministry, 413. 
Mountain Scenery, 427-428. 
Passengers, Information for, 421. 
Petroleum, 416-417. 
Population, 410. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 419. 
Presidents of the Republic, 412. 
Press, 418. 
Public Holidays, 413. 
Rail Routes, 423-426. 
Rivers, 410. a 
Rubber, 415. 
Silver Production, 416, 
Sugar Growing, 413. 
Tobacco Growing, 414. 
Valleys, 409. 
Vanadium Production, 416. 
Weights and Measures, 418. 
Wool, 415. 
Peruvian Balsam, 443. 
Petroleum, 59, 137, 241, 287, 312, 
348, 416-417, 475. 
Petropolis, 112. 
Pilcomayo River (Argentine), 49. 
Pimentel, 407. 
Pinar del Rio, 263. 
Piriapolis, 452. 
Pisagua, 198. 
Pisco, 408. 
Piura, 407, 408. 
Ponce, 435. 
Podpo, Lake, 92. 
Popayan, 233. 
Popocatepetl, 339. 
Porto Alegre, 119. 
Porto RIco, 435-436. 
British Consulates, 436. 
Climate, 436. 
Currency, 436. 
Government, 436. 
Products, 436. 
PorRTUGAL— 
Lisbon and Environs, 30-31. 
LeixGes, 29. 
Oporto, 28-29. 
Posadas, 44, 397. 
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Potosi, 89. 
Propucts oF SouTH AMERICA, 
497-521. 
Cacao, 509=5I1f. 
Chicle Gum, 516. 
Coal, 520. 
Coffee, 501~504. 
Fustic, 514. 
Gold, 519. 
Guano, 518. 
Indigo, 515. 
Kapok, 517. 
Logwood, 514-515. 
Manganese, 520. 
Nitrate, Chilean, 497-501. 
Panama Hats, 517. 
Quebracho, 515-5106. 
Quinine, 516=517. 
Rubber, 504-509. 
Sarsaparilla, 514. 
Silver, 519. 
Sugar, 513: 
Tin, 519. 
Tobacco, 513-514. 
Yerba Maté, 511-513. 
Puebla; 337. 
Puente del Inca, 47. 
Pulcayo, go. 
Puno, 408. 
Punta Arenas, 199, 223. 
Punta del Este, 452. 
Puerto Barrios, 309. 
Puerto Berrio, 234. 
Puerto Bolivar, 283. 
Puerto Cabello, 469. 
Puerto Colombia, 231. 
Puerto Cortés, 322. 
Puerto Montt, 198. 
Puerto Mexico, 337. 
Puerto Suarez, go. 
Puerto Varas, 199, 221. 
Puerto Viejo, 283. 
Puerto Wilches, 234. 
Puntarenas (Costa Rica), 252. 
Port Foster, 297. 
Port Limon, 251. 
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Quebracho, 57, 392, 515-516. 

Quequén, 47. 

Quezaltenango, 311. 

Quilca, 408. 

Quilmes (Buenos Aires), 40. 

Quinine, 97, 516-517. 

Quito, 281. 

Railways .of Latin-America, 555- 
565. 
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Rancagua, 199. 

Rawson, 44; 

Recife, 118-116. 

Resistencia, 44. 

Retalhuleu, 311. 

Riberalta, go. 

Riobamba, 283. 

Rio de Janeiro, 111-113, 120—121. 
Rio Grande do Sul, 119. 

Rio Hondo, 47. 

Rio Negro, 49. 

Rivera (Uruguay), 451. 

River Plate, 48-49. 

Rocha, 451. 

Rockstone, £70. 

Roraima, Mt., 171. 

Rosario, 44. 

Rosignol, 160. 

Rubber, 97, 131, 415; 504-509. 
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Saladillo (or Dulco) River, 49. 
Salaverry, 408. 
Salina Cruz, 337. 
Salinas, 283. 
Salta, 45. 
Salto, 45. 
Salto (Uruguay), 451. 
Saltillo, 338. 
SALVADOR, 439-446. 
Agriculture, 443. 
British Legation, 445. 
Calendar of Events, 442. 
Climate, 441. 
Commercial Travellers; Informa- 
tion for, 446-447. 
Constitution, 441. 
Consulates in Great Britain, 445. 
Currency, 444. 
Gold Production, 443. 
Lakes, 441. 
Ministry, 442. 
Native Industries, 443. 
ee Information for, 445— 
440. 
Peruvian Balsam, 443. 
Population, 441. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 444. 
Presidents of the Republic, 442. 
Press, 444. : 
Public Holidays, 444. 
Railways, 443. 
Rivers, 441. 
Fetes 442: 
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San Antonio, 199.- 
San Carlos (Uruguay), 452. 
San Félipe, 200. 
San Fernando, 200. 
San Gerénimo, 338. 
San Isidro (Buenos Aires), 40, 
San José (Costa Rica), 251. 
San José (Guatemala), 309. 
San José (Uruguay), 452. 
San Juan (Argentina), 45. 
San Juan (Porto Rico), 435. 
San Luis, 45. 
San Luis’ Potasi, 338, 
San Miguel, 440. 
San Pedro Sula, 322. 
San Salvador, 439. 
San Vicente, 440. 
Sancti Spiritus, 263. 
Santa Ana (Peru), 404. 
Santa Ana (Salvador), 440, 
Santa Cruz (Argentina), 48. 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, go. 
Santa Fé, 45. 
Santa Marta, 234. 
Santa Rosa, 45. 
Santa Rosa de Copan, 322. 
Santiago de Chile, 192-193. 
Santiago de Cuba, 262. 
Santiago del Estero, 46. 
Santiago (Panama), 370. 
Santos, 113-114. 
Sdo Francisco River, 122. 
Sao Paulo, 114-115, 138-139. 
Sarsaparilla, 514. 
Sierras de Cérdoba, 74. 
Silver Mining, 59, 96, 347, 416, 519 
Sinnamarie, 303. 
Sonsonate, 440. 
Sorata, 9o. 
SoutH AMERICAN CONTINENT, THE, 
5-21. 
Physiographical Features, 5. 
Countries and their Sizes, 6. 
River Systems, 7. 
Mountain Chains, 8. 
Mountain Peaks, 8 
Volcanoes, 8. 
Population by Countries, 9. 
South Georgia, 296. 
South Orkneys, 297. 
South Sandwich Island, 297. 
South Shetlands, 297. 
SpaIn— - 
Corufia and Environs, 27. 
Vigo, 28. 
Sport IN SouTH AMERICA, 483-494. 
Shooting on the Pampas, 483- 
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Sport IN SourH AMERICA—cont. 
se for South America, 485- 
4 
Rod and Gun, 485-488, 
Horsemanship, 489. 
Lasso and Bolas, 489. 
Native Weapons in the Guianas, 
490-492. 
Bullfights in Peru, 493-494. 
Stanley, 295, 
Stann Creek, 181, 
St. George’s Bay, 181. 
St. George’s de l’Oyapok, 303. 
St. Laurent du Maroni, 303. 
Steamship Services, 539-552. 
Sucre, 89. 
Sugar Growing, 56, 132, 162, 267, 
345, 373, 391, 413, 513. 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, 111, 112. 
Supe, 408. 
Surinam River, 275. 
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Taboga Island, 370, 

Tacna, 200. 

Tacuarembé6, 452. 

Talca, 200. 

Talcahuano, 200. 

Taltal, 200. 

Tambo de Mora, 408. 

Tampico, 332. 

Tarija, go. 

Tegucigalpa, 321. 

Tehuantepec, 338. 

Tela, 322. 

Temperley (Buenos Aires), 40. 

Temuco, 201. 

Tequendama Falls, 235. 

Tierra del Fuego, 48, 222, 

Tigre (Buenos Aires), 40, 

Tijuca, 112. 

Timber, 57, 98, 132, 163, 184, 209- 
210, 255, 268, 314, 326, 346, 392, 
474, 514-515. 

Tin Mining, 60, 95, 519. 

Titicaca Lake, 92, 105. 

Tobacco Growing, 56, 130, 267, 391, 
414, 513-514. 

Tocopilla, 2or. 

Todos Santos Lake, 221. 

Topolobampo, 338. 
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Torreon, 338. 
Totonicapan, 311. 
TRAVEL IN SouTH AMERICA, 12-13. 

Languages, 12. 

Meals, 12. 

Road Journeys, 12-13. 
Treinta y Tres, 452. 
Trinidad (Bolivia), go. 
Trinidad (Cuba), 263. 
Trinidad (Uruguay), 452. 
Trujillo (Honduras), 322. 
Trujillo (Peru), 409. 
Tucuman, 46. 

Tumaco, 234. 
Tumatumari Falls, 170. 
Tupiza, 91. 
Tupungato, 49. 
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URUGUAY, 449-464. 
Agriculture, 456-457. 
British Legation, 451. 
Calendar of Events, 453-454. 
Climate, 453. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 

tion for, 460-461. 
Constitution, 454. 
Courts of Justice, 458. 
Crops, 458. 
Currency, 456. 
Farming Life, 462. 
Gold Production, 457. 
Immigration Returns, 459. 
Livestock, 456. 
Legation in Great Britain, 459. 
Ministry, 455. 
Passengers, Information for, 460. 
Population, 453. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 458. 
Presidents of the Republic, 454—- 
455. 

Press, 458. 
Public Holidays, 458. 
River Systems, 452-453. 
Shepherds’ Wages, 464. 
Whaling, 457. 
Wool Market, 457. 

Ushuaia, 46. 

Uyuni, 91. 
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Valdivia, 201. 
Valencia (Venezuela), 469. 
Valparaiso, 189-191. 


VENEZUELA, 467-480. 
Agriculture, 473. 
British Legation, 479. 
Calendar of Events, 472-473. 
Climate, 470. 
Coffee Growing, 473. 
Commercial Travellers, Informa- 

tion for, 478-479. 

Constitution, 470-471. 
Copper Production, 475. 
Cotton Growing, 474. 
Currency, 475. 
Egret Feathers, 474. 
Fauna, 477. 
Forest Products, 474. 
Gold Production, 475. 
Immigration, 476. 
Legation in Great Britain, 480. 
Manufacturing Industries, 477. 
Mineral Resources, 475. 
Ministry, 471. 
Pearl Fisheries, 477. 
Petroleum, 475. 
Population, 470. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 477. 
Presidents of the Republic, 471. 
Press, 478. 
Public Holidays, 477. 
Railways, 476. 
Roads, 476. 

Vera Cruz, 332. 

Victoria, 120. 

Vicunas, 99. 

Viedma, 46. 

Viedma, Lake, 49. 

Villa Bella, or. 

Villa Encarnacién, 388. 

Villa Rica, 387. 

Villa del Pilar, 388. 

Viiia del Mar, ror. 

Vine Growing, 56. 

Vreed-en-Hoop, 160. 
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Wool, 57, 135, 298, 415, 457- 
Y 

Yerba Maté, 133, 391, 511-513. 
Z 


Zacapa, 311. 
Zacatecas, 339. 
Zapallar, 192. 


Zone Standard Times, 21. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON LATIN-AMERICA.: 


South America Pilot. Revised Supplements. Issued by the Admiralty. 

In the Wilds of South America. By Ico KE. MILrer. 

Vagabonding down the Andes; being the Narrative of a Journey, chiefly Afoot, 
from Panama to Buenos Aires. By Harry A, FRANCK, 

The Great South Land: The River Plate and Southern Brazil of To-day. By 
W. H. KOEBEL. 

The Battle of the Falkland Islands: Before and After. By ComMANDER H. 
SPENCER-COOPER. 

Falklands, Jutland, and the Bight. By CommaNpDER Hon, BARRY BINGHAM. 

Brazil: Past, Present, and Future. By J. C. OAKENFULL. 

Early Effects of the War upon the Finance, Commerce, and Industry of Peru. 
By Ll. S. Rowe. 

The Mystery of Easter Island : The Story of an Expedition. By Mrs. ScoresBy 
ROUTLEDGE. 

The Pacific : its Past and Future, and the Policy of the Great Powers from the 
Eighteenth Century. By Guy H. SCHOLEFIELD. 

Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New. By ROGER BIGELOW 
MERRIMAN. 

Men, Manners, and Morals in South America, By J. O. P. BLAND. 

The Royal Mail War Book. By H. W. 1,ESLIz. With Foreword by Lorp 
Kyts.nt, G.C.M.G. 

Spanish America : its Romance, Reality, and Future. By C. R. Enocx. 

Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinu. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

Birds of La Plata. By W. H. Hupson. 

The Brazilians and Their Country. By C. S. CooPER. 

Bolivia’s Case for the League of Nations. By Jose Carrasco. With an Intro- 
duction by ANDREW BOYLE. 

Antorio Conselheiro (Brazilian Mystic). By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

Argentines of To-day. Edited by WILLIAM BELMONT PARKER. 

Chilians of To-day. Edited by WILLIAM BELMONT PARKER. 

Peruvians of To-day. Edited by WILLIAM BELMONT PARKER. 

The States of South America. By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE. 

Studies in Spanish-American Literature. By I. GOLDBERG. 

Pan-Americanism : Its Beginnings. By J. R. LOCKLEY. 

Casual Letters from South America. By WILLIAM BELMONT PARKER. 

El Inca Garcilasso de la Vega. By JULIA FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 

Paraguayans of To-day. Edited by WILLIAM BELMONT PARKER. 

Uruguayans of To-day. Edited by WILLIAM BELMONT PARKER, 

Bolivians of To-day. Edited by WmLLIAM BELMONT PARKER. 

Anglo-South American Handbook for 1921. Edited by W. H. KoEBEL. 

Working North from Patagonia. By Harry A. FRANK. 

The Argentine Republic: Its Development and Progress. By PIERRE DENIS. 
(Trans. JOSEPH MCCABE.) 

Conquest of New Granada. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

The New Argentina. By W. H. KOEBEL. f 

Quito to Bogota. By A. G. VEATCH. With introduction by LORD MURRAY OF 
ELIBANK. 

Hispanie-American Relations with the U.S.. By WM. SPENCER ROBERTSON. 
Edited by DAvID KINLEY. 

South American Jungle Tales. By H. QUIROGA. 

Admirals of the Cariubean. By FRANCIS RUSSELL Harr. 

Inca Land. By HiRAM BINGHAM. 

Studies in Spanish-American Literature. By Isaac GOLDBERG, PH.D. 

Peru History of Coca. Mortimer W. GOLDEN, M.D. 

Christopher Columbus & the New World of His Discovery, (1451-1506), By 
FILSON YOUNG, 
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RECENT BOOKS ON LATIN-AMERICA. 


History of the Mexican Nation. By HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY, PH.D. 

Casual Wanderings in Ecuador. By BLAIR NILE. 

El Supremo: A Romance of the Great Dictator of Paraguay. By EDWARD 
Lucas WHITE. 

Chile To-day and To-morrow. By 1. E. ELLiott. 

Modern Brazil. By Wim1L1AM HOWARTH. 

Adventures in Bolivia.. By C. H. PRODGERS, C 

English Colonies in Guiana ahd on the Amazoh. By J: A: WiLLtaMson. 

Among the Wild Tribes of the Amazon. By W. DOMVILLE-FIFE. 

Mapirunga. By Joaé Do NorTE. (SENHOR GusTavA Barroso). ‘Translated 
by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 

The Conquest of the Rivef Plate. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

The Art of Old Petu. By Dr. WaLTER LEHMANN. 

The Andes of Southern Peru. By I. Bowman. 

The Goldeti River (Sport and Travel in Paraguay). By J. W. Hi11s, M.P., & 
IANTHE DUNBAR. (Reprint.) i 

The Real Round Sotith Aimerica. By HARMAN BLACK, 

Silent Highways of the Jungle : (Adventures of an Explorer in the Andes and 
Upper Amazon). By G.M.Dyotr. (Second edition.) 

In Quest of El Dorado. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 

The Galapagos Islands. By WILLIAM BEEBE. 

British Guiana. Printed for the British Empire Exhibition. 1924, 

Adventures in Peru. By C. H. PRODGERS. 

A Gringo in Mafiana Land, By Harry L,. FOSTER. 

Central America. By L. E. ELLiorr. 

Rise of the Spanish American Republics. By W.S. ROBERTSON. 

History of the Latit-American Nations. By W.S. ROBERTSON. 
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IN THE PRESS (October, 1924). 


Falkland Islands, The. By V. F. Boyson, with notes by RUPERT VALLENTIN. 
The first full account of this remote colony. Map, plans, and 31 illustrations. 
Oxford University Press. 15s. net, 

Architectural Pilgrimage in Old Mexico, An, By ALFRED C. Bossom, F.R.I.B.A. 
150 photographs and drawings. Targe 4to. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
£4 48. net. 

On the Earthquake Line : Minor Wanderings in Central America. By MoRLEY 
Roserts. 8 coloured illustrations, Arrowsmith, 15s. net. 


Anthology of W. H. Hudson’s Works. By EDWARD GARNETT. J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 7s. 6d. net. 


BooKsELLERS’ Lists, 


Old and new books upon the Latin-American countries ate to be found in the 
general lists of many good bockselling houses. In addition there ate special 
lists of books beatitig on Central Anietica and South America, and among 
the booksellers isstiing special lists may be noted the following firms :— 

FRANCIS EpWarpbs; 83 High Street, Matylebone, Iondon, W.1. 
WILLIAM GEORGE’s Sows, Cabot’s Head, Bristol. 

EDWARD W. AMES; 44 West 47th Street, New York. 

Kari W. HIERSEMANN, 29 Konigstrasse, Leipzig (Germany). 
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THE FIRST RAILWAY IW ARGENTINA 


Inaugurated 1857. 


Direct access to the principal 
Ports and Markets of the Country 


|) Traverses the 
most fertile 
districts 


THE BUENOS AIRES 
WESTERN RAILWAY 


Good train 
service 


Good Locat Seriice for City Men 
THE MOST SUITABLE RAILWAY 


FOR THE 
FARMER AND MERCHANT 


Spacious storage depots at all stations 
and especially so at terminal points 


FRANK FOSTER, General Manager, Plaza Once, Buenos Aires 


TROLLOPE & COLLS, LIMITED, 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS. 


5 COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 
(Estp, 1778). 
(BRANCH OF TROLLOPE & COLLS, Lrp.) 


DECORATIONS, FURNITURE, ANTIQUES. 


WEST HALKIN STREET: GALLERIES, 
BELGRAVE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Favourably known all over the World 


ROSS'S cibsite 


Two Varieties 


Pale Dry and Royal 


We should like you 
to try both and choose 
for yourself, 


Supplied to all First 
Class Steamship Lines 
and Hotels. 


W. A. Ross & Sons, Ltd., 
Beliasts pene aentreland 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
CONTINENT 


THE ROYAL: MAIL [LINE ! 


PASSENGER & FREIGHT SERVICES 


between 


SOUTH AMERICA, 
NEW YORK, 


CANADA, 
NORTH PACIFIC PORTS, 
and between 


CANADA, WEST INDIES, and 
DEMERARA (British Guiana). 


HOLIDAY CRUISES TO 
NORWAY, NORTHERN 
CAPITALS OF EUROPE, 
MEDITERRANEAN, Ete. 


CRUISES BETWEEN NEW 
YORK, WEST INDIES, and 
BERMUDA. 


FREIGHT SERVICES: 

REGULAR SERVICE OF 
FAST CARGO STEAMERS TO 
THE PRINCIPAL PORTS OF 
SOUTH, CENTRAL & NORTH 
AMERICA (EAST & WEST 
COASTS), and THE WEST 
INDIES. 


Royal Mail House 
Atlantic es Moorgate, E.C.2 


Offices and Agencies throughout the World. 


London 
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EIGHTY - FIVE 
i eninge Rae” 
KXPERIENCE 


LMOST a century—from 
the paddle-boat to the 
great 1924 liner. That 

means experience. Growth froma 
tonnage in 1839 of under 30,000 
to a tonnage, with associated 
companies, of over 2,000,000 in 
1924. That means success. It 
means success that comes of 
long experience united with pro- 
gressive methods. Both are part 
of “Royal Mail” tradition— 
good may yet be better, first 
class must be made super-first 
class—always for the benefit of 
the passenger. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


PACKET COMPANY 


LONDON: Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 
atid Ametica House, Cockspur Street; S.W.1 


LIVERPOOL ‘ BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW * SOUTHAMPTON or Local Agent 
“3 


COOK'S TRAVEL SERVICE 


An unrivalled organization, the 
outcome of 80 years’ experience. 


156 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


where all arrangements incidental to'travel can 

be made, including 

OCEAN PASSAGES by all Steamship Lines to 
all ports and for travel round the World at 
lowest rates. 

ESCORTED TOURS with itineraries of varying 
lengths at frequent intervals according to 
Season to all Parts. 

INDIVIDUAL and INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT 
Tours arranged at all times, for private 
parties. 

TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES, and Letters of 
Credit issued. Foreign Money supplied and 


exchanged. Baggage insured, stored and 
forwarded. 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD 


Chief Office: 
LUDGATAE: CIRCUS, LONDON, Ec: 
Cable address; ‘Coupon, London.” 


Thos. Cook and Son’s principal Continental Offices: 


PARIS: 2 Place de la Madeleine, etc. MADRID: 15 Avenida del Conde 
de Penalver (Palace Hotel) BARCELONA: 19 Calle de Fontanella. 
LISBON : 52 & 54 Rua Aurea. GENOA: Via Arsenale di Terra (Piazza 
Acquaverde). NAPLES: Galleria Vittoria (Via Chiatamone N. 4) etc., etc. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Columbus, the first of European navigators to touch South 
America, reached the Orinoco River in 1498, and in the succeeding 
.ten years the coast was explored by others as far as the River Plate. 
Balboa discovered the Pacific at the Gulf of Panama in 1 513, and in 
1520 Magalhaes passed into the Pacific through the Magellan Strait, 
on which his name has been conferred. 

Europeans—chiefly Spanish and Portuguese—began to settle in 
South America soon after the date of the discovery of the continent, 
and their settlements, beginning as colonies of Spain and Portugal, 
have developed into Republics: excepting always the three Guianas 
—British, Dutch, and French. The great attraction to the adven- 
turers was the silver of the Andes and in especial the riches of 
Potosi (Bolivia). Gold was found in Minas Geraes (Brazil) in 1693, 
and the district long remained the chief source of gold products. 
Diamonds were discovered in the gold-bearing districts of Brazil 
circa 1729, and, until the opening of the Kimberley fields, Brazil was 
the largest producer of diamonds. 

Around these discoveries has grown up the wealth of romance 
always associated with the Spanish Main, the Gold Road, and the 
buccaneers. 


PHYSIOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


Professor J. M. D. Meiklejohn has called S. America “‘the model 
continent” for the reason that no other is so simple in shape and 
construction. The operations of Nature and the interplay of the 
forces of land and.sea are seen on a scale at once colossal and in- 
telligible. The shape of the continent is that of a right-angled 
triangle. The S.E. and N.E. trade-winds impinge upon the coast- 
line at right angles and the two currents meet approximately at 
the Equator. These winds are heavily charged with moisture and 
at the point of meeting are driven high into the colder regions of 
the air, causing veritable deluges of rain. 

The westward edge of the continent is furnished with a condenser 
in the Andes mountain chain, The moisture picked up under the 
vertical rays of the sun in the Atlantic is precipitated to form the 
mightiest river in the world. The Amazon river with its inconceiv- 
ably dense vegetation and its teeming insect life is the direct pro- 
duct of these physiographical causes. 

The coast line is short relatively to the area of the continent— 
averaging 1 mile to every 435 square miles of surface, as compared 
with the 1 mile of coast to each 190 square miles of Europe. This 
shortage is compensated for by the great navigable length of the 
tivers, about 25,000 miles. Gulfs, bays, capes, and islands are few. 
The estuaries of the Amazon and La Plata form the only bays 
or gulfs of real importance in the continent and the only strait 
of note is that of Magellan. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


The Island of Marajo (which is about the size of Belgium) at the 
mouth of the Amazon and the Tierra del Fuego group are the chief 
islands. The Galapagos group belonging to Ecuador and lying 
W. of Guayaquil is the home of turtles of enormous size, and of 
birds and reptiles unknown in other parts of the world. Chincha 
Island south of Lima is notable for its large deposits of guano; 
another Pacific island, Juan Fernandez, was inhabited for four 
years by Alexander Selkirk, who is said to have been the original of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

South America has been termed the continent of plains, and the 
stretch of country between the estuaries of the Orinoco and the 
La Plata is one vast plain, dividing itself into three parts. That 
of the Orinoco is known as the Llanos, and is twice as large as the 
British Isles. During the dry season it resembles a desert, but in 
the wet season is covered with beautiful grass and vegetation. 

The Amazon Plain, or Selvas, meaning wood, is the forest region 
of the Amazon Valley, in which are trees of all kinds, interlaced 
with creepers, and climbers of prolific growth, and enormous 
density. The Pampas are the grassy plains stretching nearly 
1,000 miles from the Lower Parana to south of Buenos Aires. 
They are nearly treeless but rich in grass and flowers. To the 
north of Chile and Peru, along the coast is the rainless desert of 
Atacama, The greatest table-land is found in Bolivia, 

The lakes include Titicaca (on the border of Peru and Bolivia), 
some 12,760 feet above the sea; the Chilean group of lakes: 
Llanquihué, Todos los Santos and Nahuel Huapi, belonging to the — 
same natural] system but lying in Argentine territory. 


COUNTRIES AND THEIR SIZES. 

The area of the South American Continent is some 6,800,000 
square miles. Boundaries of countries are not in all cases defined 
beyond dispute, but the comparative sizes of the several republics 
and colonies can be judged from the following table :— 


Square Square 

Miles. Miles. 
Argentina I,153,000 Ecuador 5 276,000 
Bolivia 515,156 French Guiana oh 34,000 
Brazil 7 3,291,416 Paraguay .. va +s I10,000 
British Guiana 90,000 ert” 6 aia) A 532,000 
Chile»,;. A 307,774 Uruguay So ots are 72,210 
Colombia S 440,846 Venezuela... Se) at 398,594 
Dutch Guiana 46,000 

The areas of the countries of Central America are given :— 

Square Square 

Miles. Miles. 
British Honduras 8,598 Nicaragua .. nie a 49,200 
Costa Rica 23,000 Panama a i 32,300 
Guatemala 42,540 Salvador oa 7,225 
Honduras 45,000 


The ex-Director General of the Pan-American Union, Mr. John 
Barrett enters into comparisons of the future of the South 
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American Republics as compared with North America and Europe. 
He calculates that South America covers an area of nearly 
7,500,000 square miles, or only one million less than all North 
America from Panamé to the Arctic Sea, arid more than twice 
the area of the United States, including Alaska. The area of 
North America unsuited by barrenness and cold for human habita- 
tion is much larger than that of South America unsuited by barren- 


ness and heat. 


IN THE SCALE OF COMPARISON. 


Ail Europe could be placed inside the area occupied by South 
America, together with all of the United States, including Alaska. 
The continent is able to produce every product of the soil found 
in Europe and the United States, as well as important food pro- 
ducts that cannot grow in Europe or the United States. Had 
the supply of food stuffs and raw products, agricultural, mineral, 
and metal from South America been cut off during the world waz, ~ 
the allies, including the United States, would have been almost 
as much hampered as was Germany by her isolation. 

Brazil is bigger than the United States by nearly 300,000 square 
miles. Brazil’s territory of 3,360,000 square miles could contain 
the United States proper and still have room to engulf all of Italy 
and Spain. 

Either Bolivia or Peru, with an approximate area each of 
600,000 square miles, could hold California, Oregon, and Washington 
twice over. If Chile, with an extent of 300,000 square miles, 
on the Pacific Seas, were placed upon the Pacific shore of the United 
States she would almost cover these same States. 


RIVER SYSTEMS. 


The Amazon and its tributaries form the largest river system in 
the world. The navigable length from Para on the east to Hualiaga 
(Peru) on the west is 3,000 miles, and there are hundreds of 
navigable side channels parallel with the main stream. The river 
spreads over a plain so wide in many places that the appearance is 
rather that of a sea than a river. 

The Orinoco, rising in the highlands between Venezuela and Brazil, 
flows west and north before turning eastward to the Atlantic. 
Dense forests cover the banks of its lower course, and the water is 
navigable during certain seasons for 1,000 miles. The Amazon, 
Orinoco, and La Plata rivers together drain some 3,686,400 square 
miles. The River Plate estuary, forming one of the greatest trading 
harbours of the world, is formed by the confluence of the rivers 
Parana, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

The Sado Francisco, rising in the highlands of Minas Geraes, flows 
entirely through hilly and mountainous country, and is navigable 
for 140 miles below the falls of Paulo Affonso and for some distance 


above the falls. 
The Magdalena, 2,000 miles long, is navigable up to Honda. 
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MOUNTAIN CHAINS. 


The Andes mountain chain, of some 4,400 miles long, has an aver- 
age height of 13,000 ft., and a width at some points of 100 miles. 
There are two principal and approximately parallel chains with a 
depression between. The eastern chain is generally called Los 
Andes, and the western La Cordillera, but the eastern chain is known | 
in Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia as the Cordillera Real do Los Andes. 
In Chile and Argentina the western chain is known as the Cordillera 
do Los Andes; a contrariety which would be more confusing did the 
eastern chain not end in mid-Argentina, leaving only one ridge 
extending to the extremity of the continent. It is notable that 
where the ranges are double or triple the respective parts of the 
chain lie parallel. The range is the longest one in the world. 

The snow-line is highest in parts of Peru (about 16,500 ft.) ; the 
general range is 14,000 to 15,000 ft., descending in Patagonia and in 
Tierra del Fuego lying at about 4,900 ft. Generally the snow-line 
is lower on the east side than the west. 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS: ANDES AND CORDILLERA. 


Feet. 
Aconcagua aA se ee SUOSO gan .. Argentina. 
Mercedario 0 Acie <span es = 
Tupungato a6 Oct VERS stio a5 — 
Tilampu (Sorata) TeEReIOOy se .. Bolivia. 
Tilimani oY 2.0, 92153030) jae an aaa 
Chimborazo A ter EOTR A Sapte -. Ecuador. 
Juneal: oo. oe ialsze,1s6 i 2) | Chile; 
Cotopaxi .. sa 2% LO; OL3) aren »- Keuador. 
Antisana .. ats Bie aE LGLS S508 An — 
Cayambe .. Co Ser LOSE OU © ors se — 
Tolima .. ba nee COO mere .» Colombia. 
Misti i one (Pe IZ7034S on |) Perd. 
Maipo a0 AS TE ACY, OH, .. Argentina. 
Sierra de Santa Marta .. 16,640 .. .. Colombia. 
Pichincha = + eas Oi de .. Ecuador, 


The Guiana Highlands, on the Borders of Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Guiana, while not of the same grandeur as the mountains of the 
Andes, are of great magnitude and of an impressive wildness of 
scenery. They form the source of the great Orinoco River. 


Feet. Feet. 

Roraima ... + anos74o Ouida i - etpa Sa QO 

Maraguaca .. sry PONS SO ML nae Ul ia river Q3Q00 
VOLCANOES. 


The range of the Andes is studded with volcanoes, mostly extinct, 
and the chain includes the loftiest volcanic eminences in the world. 
The volcanoes of Ecuador, including Cotopaxi, are regarded as the 
finest from the spectacular standpoint. 

Central America has many active volcanoes, some of them of 
fairly recent origin. Izaleo in Salvador came into existence in 1770. 
Guatemala has many cones, including the Volcan de Fuego and the 
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Volcan de Agua, that of Santa Maria, and the Cerro Quemado, or 
Volcano of Quezaltenango. The Santa Maria, which burst into 
activity in 1902, is 120 miles from Guatemala City. 


The Mexican plateau has a band of volcanoes across the country 
from Colima to Tuxtla (Vera Cruz). Orizaba (or Cithattepetl) is 
18,200 ft., and the Cofre de Perote (Nauchampapetl), 13,400 ft.; 
Popocatepetl, or “ Smoking Mountain,” is 17,880 ft., and no longer 
active. The volcano of Jorullo, near Tolvea, some 4,330 ft. above 
sea level, came into existence in 1735. 


POPULATIONS BY COUNTRIES. 


South America remains sparsely populated, and when a comparison 
was made in 1905 the population (then 38,500,000) represented 
about II persons to the square mile, as against 104 persons to the 
square mile in Europe. Large tracts of country carry probably no 
more inhabitants than they did 400 years ago, and the chief increase 
that has taken place occurs in certain well-defined regions, as in 
Argentina and the River Plate area and around the larger cities of 
Brazil. 


Striking variations occur in the estimates of population and it 
is probable that the increase within recent years is exaggerated. 
Taking such data as are available, it would appear that the popula- 
tion of South America has increased to some 66,000,000. Certain 
of the particulars are to be accepted under reserve. There follows 
a summary relating to South America (inclusive of the Falkland 


Isles) :-— 

Argentina .. An +» 9,500,000 Falkland Islands .. on 2,300 
Bolivia ee Ea ++ 3,000,000 French Guiana me Ves 49,000 
Brazil ae ay ++ 30,635,600 Paraguay ate a ae 800,000 
British Guiana a4 ais 306,000 Peru... pe ee +» 6,000,000 
Chile =P; re ae «+ 4,050,000 Uruguay ae ae +. 1,500,000 
Colombia te 508 +» 5,855,500 Venezuela .. Ay, +. 2,800,000 
Dutch Guiana = ri 100,000 — 
Ecuador ore Be. «. 2,000,000 66,598,400 

The equivalent figures for Central America are :— 

British Honduras .. te 44,000 Panama Ary ib we 434,800 
Costa. Rica 1. “A He 468,400 Salvador ae, ae +» 1,501,000 
Guatemala .. dif .« 1,600,500 

Honduras .. nis aie 637,100 ———— 
Nicaragua .. + $6 750,000 5,435,800 


To these are added those of other countries included within the 
scope of the present book :— 


Mexico ae ar5 ++ 16,000,000 Porto Rico .. 8S +. 1,297,800 


Cuba .. ae 26 Reet 900") Se tee ee a 
20,196,700 
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Hygiene and Health. 


Visitors to the principal centres have no more cause to apprehend 
sickness than at home. Elaborate safeguards against illness are 
superfluous although there are small precautions which it is prudent 
to take. 


Hints for the Tropics :—While vessels are in dock in tropical 
ports it is advisable to keep the cabin doors and windows closed. 
Some heat is preferable to the mosquito as sickness often follows 
bites. ¢ 

Upon steamer trips on tropical rivers a folding mosquito canopy 
is an essential, and preferably one going into small compass. Gloves 
to protect the hands against mosquitoes while on deck; high 
shoes to protect the ankles, and a gauze canopy for the face and 
neck should be carried. The conditions on certain river steamers 
make it desirable to carry changes of bed-linen and an air pillow. 
Some travellers recommend an air mattress in taking long trips 
in the less advanced quarters of the tropics. 


Change of Temperature :—In many tropical places there is a 
marked difference in temperature between the interior of cathedrals 
and the outer air. In the higher altitudes, colds may be contracted 
by entering these buildings. The danger of pulmonary disease 
being greater because of the rarity of the atmosphere, a light over- 
coat should be carried. Precaution should be taken against sudden 
changes of temperature. 

In making sudden ascents to the higher altitudes, travellers 
sometimes suffer from “‘ sorocha,’’ or mountain sickness. Those 
with weak hearts are cautioned against a too rapid change. 
Travellers who wish to avoid the sickness usually divide the trip 
from the lowlands to the uplands of Peru or Bolivia into two stages, 
stopping en route at Arequipa or elsewhere. 


Health and Hygiene :—The reiterated warnings of experienced 
travellers against the misuse of alcohol is well-founded; and 
particularly when travelling in high altitudes. No hard and fast 
rules regarding food can be laid down, but the wise traveller is 
temperate in all his habits. In the absence of certainty as to 
purity of local water, the traveller should confine himself to well- 
known brands of mineral waters. 

It is well to include in one’s baggage aperient medicines and 
quinine pills. To ward off mosquitoes, oil of citronella, sparingly 
applied to the exposed parts of the skin, is very effective. The 
oil may be used pure or in mixture, as for example in the following 
prescription, the virtues of which have been demonstrated in the 
tropical parts of S. America :—Olei Citronella 5il; Spiritus Cam- 
phor 5u; Olei Cedro 5i ; Vaselina Liq. % ss, mixture. 

All requisite articles of toilet and medicine of the best English 
and American makes are stocked by the city drug-stores. 
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Vaccination :—Access to some countries, for instance Brazil, 
is barred failing satisfactory evidence of successful vaccination. 
The prospective traveller should thus be vaccinated before de- 
parture. Under any conditions the precaution is wise, and the 
traveller feels a greater security against possible infection from 
smallpox, particularly in out-of-the-way quarters. The advis- 
ability of inoculation against other diseases may fitly be discussed 
with one’s medical adviser. 


Yellow Fever :—It has been established that yellow fever is 
spread only by the mosquitoes, and by a particular sex or kind of 
mosquito—the Stegomyia. This is a female domestic mosquito 
whose eggs are laid in water contained in such vessels as tanks, 
pails, and basins. Yellow fever has been conquered and almost 
expelled from Central and South America by the simple, albeit 
arduous, process of depriving the insect of its breeding places and 
by screening dwelling-houses against such insects as matured. 

As the consequence of both the recognized and the unrecognized 
efforts of those who have fought this foe of the human species, a 
position has been reached enabling Dr. George E. Vincent, President 
of the Rockefeller Foundation to write (1922) : 


“To one familiar with the history of yellow fever the fact that 
for a whole year Central America, the West Indies, and all but 
one country of South America were free from the scourge 
which for nearly two centuries ravaged these regions is strik- 
ingly significant. It is hard to realize that the latest phase of 
the fight on yellow fever began only five years ago.” 


Quarantine Regulations :—As a rule delay is not to be feared. 
Port sanitation has improved greatly, and only in exceptional 
instances do Latin-American ports declare quarantine against 
each other. When travellers are detained the expense usually 
falls upon their own pockets. 


Suitable Apparel:—The contents of one steamer trunk and 
one suitcase, and with a handbag for soiled linen, meet the ordinary 
requirements of one person. Those who follow the regular routes 
are not more inconvenienced by heat and cold than in Europe or 
N. America. Light or heavy clothing should be taken according 
to the season, but those making a round trip of the country need to 
supply themselves with both. 

South American ladies dress with elegance and, consistently 
with moderation in the quantity of their baggage, lady passengers 
are well advised to take new and becoming clothing. Evening 
dress is de vigueur for men at the opera. 

Travellers do well to take with them a good stock of collars, 
underwear and socks. These articles can always be bought on 
arrival, but the prices are materially higher than at home. 

One reason for taking a good supply of linen is the wear and tear 
on such articles by laundering. 


It 
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Travel in South America. 


It cannot be too clearly understood that travel in the developed 
parts of the South American Continent is done under conditions 
of safety and comfort matching the best standards of the outer 
world. The pleasures of travel are not marred but rather accentu- 
ated by the primitive touches which may be encountered in extended 
tours. The principal cities and the most frequented routes possess 
all modern refinements and advantages. 

The best hotels are found, of course, in the chief cities, and notably 
in Rio de Janeiro, Sado Paulo, Santos, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Lima, and Panama. Visitors to some of the 
smaller ports of the West Coast do well to make the steamer their 
hotel during their short stay. 


Meats :—In all South American countries the small breakfast, 
consisting of coffee or tea and roll and butter, is in vogue, but all 
hotels provide a more substantial breakfast, if desired. 

Lunch (almuerzo) is served between 1r and 1, and dinner from 
6 to 9, as at home. The tendency is to dine late, for the theatres 
rarely commence before 9 p.m. 

Afternoon tea, made as it ought to be made, is obtainable in all 
the principal cities. 

THE LaNGuaGE :—A working knowledge of Spanish (and of 
Portuguese in Brazil) is of unquestionable advantage and is practi- 
cally indispensable for the transaction of business affairs. On the 
other hand, English is spoken by a surprisingly large number of 
persons and it usually suffices for the customary routine of pleasure 
travel by rail and steamer and to ensure attendance in hotels. 


THE Roaps :—Country roads are poor in most parts of South 
America, although improvement has set in and promises to continue. 
Roads are generally classified as “‘carreteras’” or “‘caminos de 
herradura.”” The former are preferable, they are generally suitable 
for diligences or mules and, in rare instances, for motor cars. They 
are of various construction, ranging up to macadam; during the 
rainy season they are often impassable. The ‘‘camino de herra- 
dura”’ (which will only be met by those who go well away from the 
beaten track) is a bridle path or trail, usually very narrow and suit- 
able only for mules, donkeys, alpacas, llamas, or native horses. 


In THE WILDS :—Travellers who find it needful to use mules, 
donkeys, burros, and horses should be careful. The horses or 
mules should be inspected. Choice is not always possible, but 
experienced travellers find that by insistence they are often 
able to obtain “‘bestias”’ of more endurance than others from the 
same owner. The staying power of the animals is important in the 
mountains where an accident may cause serious delay. The cost 
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of a pack train depends on the length of trip and other conditions. 
When a pack train is engaged an attendant is usually furnished, 
and his pay is included in the charge for the animals. The traveller 
is expected to pay the keep of the attendant and to feed him en 
route. On long trips the feed for the animals is also paid by the 
traveller. 

Experienced travellers do not take it amiss if the muleteers 
desire to take small loans. These sums are regular perquisites and 
should be granted cheerfully without expectation of repayment. 
The “‘peons,” “mozos,” or ‘‘cholos,’’ who look after the animals 
are mainly patient and good-natured, and more can be had from 
them by considerate treatment than from harshness. 

In hiring mules it is well to examine the back of each animal, 
particularly if a long trip is contemplated. It is better to hire extra 
mules, horses, donkeys, or burros, than to overload ; where roads are 
fairly good, it is cheaper to obtain ox-carts, which may be sent on 
ahead with the baggage. A team of oxen and cart on a fairly good 
road cover about 3 kilometres an hour. 

The capacity of a good horse is 25 to 45 miles per day over fairly 
good roads. 

Wayside sleeping accommodation is indifferent in the less fre- 
quented parts of the country. A traveller expecting to stop ata 
tambo should carry his own hammock, bed linen, and mosquito 
netting. Tinned food may advisably be carried as an emergency 
ration. é 


On Overland Journeys:—A strong waterproof bag, in which 
to pack one’s outfit, is especially desirable in long cross-country 
journeys upon mule or horseback. ; 

In mountaineering, it is incumbent upon the traveller to take his 
own saddle and blankets. A good and comfortable saddle is particu- 
larly necessary, and care should be exercised in adjusting the straps, 
which are often subject to severe strains. One or two umbrellas, 
of a quality to withstand heavy rain and hard usage, can profitably 
be included. A good automatic electric lamp is always welcome. 
Warm steamer rugs and more than one thermos flask ought to 


be carried. 
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Care of Baggage. 


Instructions to Passengers :—Steamship companies make regula- 
tions with a view to the greatest expedition and security. The 
following notices are important :— 

Only Baggage packed in trunks and hand-packages can be trans- 
ferred and accepted as ‘‘ Baggage,’ and must consist only of the 
personal effects of passengers. Any article not coming within this 
description must be shipped as merchandise, and freight according 
to tariff paid thereon. 

Packages containing jewellery, plate, or other-valuables, must 
be specially declared and registered before being taken on board, 
and freight paid thereon according to tariff. 


Labelling of Baggage :—All baggage should be securely fastened, 
painted with the owner’s name, port of destination, and bear 
adhesive labels stating whether wanted on the voyage or not. 

Passengers are recommended also to use the Alphabetical Labels 
which the various companies furnish, as these assist rapid sorting 
both on board and in the Custom House. 

All old labels should be removed, as retention often leads to mis- 
delivery. 

Labels, “CABIN,” “ BAGGAGE ROOM,” “ NOT WANTED 
ON VOYAGE,” and labels showing the port of destination, are 
supplied by the shipping companies. 

When breaking the voyage en route, labels for the first port of 
landing should be pasted on the baggage. 


Goods of a Dangerous Nature must not be carried. Any passenger 
who carries, or attempts to carry, cartridges, gunpowder or goods 
of a dangerous nature, for example, lucifer matches, chemicals, 
cinematograph films, or articles of an inflammable or damaging 
kind, is liable not only to a penalty of £100 (Stat. 57 & 58 Vic., c. 60), 
but also for all damages resulting from carrying such articles, and 
if such should be discovered in the possession of passengers during 
the voyage, the articles may be thrown overboard. 

Cartridges cannot be carried under any circumstances to Argen- 
tina, Chile or Ecuador, or to Peruvian ports unless consigned to 
the Peruvian Government. 

Firearms are not allowed to be introduced into Guatemala. 


Insurance :—Baggage is conveyed entirely at passenger’s own 
risk, unless insured. 


Size of Trunks :—Cabin baggage, to go under the berths, should 
not be more than 16 inches high, 24 inches wide, and 36 inches 
long. 
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Cycles and Perambulators are only accepted if packed in crates 
at the passenger’s entire risk; they are nof included in the baggage 
allowance. In taking motor-cars or motor-cycles, everything of an 
inflammable nature must be taken out before shipment. 


Deck Chairs can be hired on board the steamers. 


Valuables :—Passengers are warned to look after small baggage 
in their Cabins, especially while in port when strangers are on 
board. Valuables may be deposited in care of the ship’s purser. 


Letters of Credit for limited amounts can be obtained at the 
Head Offices of some of the various Shipping Companies not later 
than two days before sailing. 


Locking Baggage :—It may not be superfluous to mention the 
desirability of locking trunks and bags securely. In especial, personal 
baggage should not be delivered into the hands of shore touts 
without being carefully locked in advance. 


Fruit :—Passengers are warned that such articles as fruit or 
other merchandise cannot be accepted as ‘‘ Passengers’ Baggage,’’ 
Tariff Freight Rates have to be paid and a Bill of Lading or Parcel 
Receipt issued. 

The traveller will find it advisable to bargain with the Carga- 
dores, or porters, for carrying baggage to the piers, and with the 
boatmen who lighter it from pier to steamer. This is especially 
important in the small towns, and should be done in advance of 
departure, when a good deal of money can be saved. 


The Fleteros are the boatmen owning or working small landing 
boats in the ports. At Callao, the ‘‘fletero,”’ like the “cargador” 
in other places, has a brass licence badge. The traveller can ascertain 
the correct charge from the purser and should not permit himself 
to be overcharged for the carriage of his baggage to the shore. 
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AN ANGLO-SPANISH GLOSSARY. 


DAYS OF 


Sunday.—Domingo. 
Monday.—Ljines. 
Tuesday.—Martes. 
Wednesday.—Mieércoles. 


MONTHS OF 


January.—Enero. 
February.—Febrero, 
March,—Marzo. 
April.—Abril. 
May.—Mayo. 
June.— Junio. 


TIMES AND 


The afternoon.—La tarde. 

Christmas Eve.—lLa nochebuena. 

The day.—E! dia. 

Day after to-morrow.—Pasado mafiana. 

Days of the week.—los dias de la 
semana, 

Easter.—l,a Pascua. 

A fortnight.—Una quincena. 

Half-an-hour.—Media hora. 

Holidays.—Las vacaciones. 

Last month.—E]l mes pasado. 

Lent.—la cuaresma. 

Mid-day.—E! mediodia. 

Midnight.—1,a media noche. 

Minute.—E1 minuto. 

Month.—E]l mes. 


THE WEEK. 


Thursday.—Juéves. 
Friday.— Viernes. 
Saturday.—Sabado. 


THE YEAR. 


July.—Jilio. 
August.—Agosto. 
September.—Seti¢mbre. 
October.—Octubre. 
November.—Noviémbre. 
December.—Diciémbre. 


SEASONS. 


Morning.—la mafiana. 
New Year’s HEve.—tI,a vispera 
nuevo. 
A second.—Un segundo, 
To-day.— Hoy. 
To-morrow.—Maiiana. 
To-night.—Hsta noche. 
Week.—la semana. 
Whitsuntide.—E1 Pentecostés. 
Year.— El aiio. 
Yesterday.—Ayer. 
Spring.—La primavera. 
Summer.—E] verano. 
Autumn.—E! otofio. 
Winter.—F] invierno. 


TRAVELLING. 


Arrival.—ta llegada. 
Berth.—La litera. 

Bill.—La cuenta. 

Boat.—E1 bote. 

Boarding house.—I,a casa de huespedes. 
“ Boots ’? (hotel).—El limpiabotas. 
Cab.—E1 coche. 

Cabin.—E! camarote. 
Coffee-room,— 1 café. 

Custom House.—La aduana. 
Deck.—JLa cubierta. 
Departure.—La salida. 
Embark, to.—Embarcar. 

Fare, the.—E! pasaje. 
Guide.—E1 conductor. 
Hall-porter.—E1 portero. 
Land, to.—Desembarcar. 
Landlord.—E1 fondista. 
Lavatory.—E1 lavatorio. 
Lifebelt.—La salvavidas. 
Lift.—E 1 asceusor. 
Lodgings.—1a casa de pensién, 


Lost property office—ta oficina 
equipage perdido. 
Luggage.—E1 equipage. 
Luggage label,—La etiqueta. 
Motor-bus.—E1 omnibus motor. 
Motor-car.—E1 automovil. 
Porter.—E1 mozo, 
Railway.—F! ferrocarril. 
Railway station.—lLa estacién. 
Receipt.—E1 recibo. 
Rug (travelling),—1,a manta. 


Smoking room,—HHl salén de fumar. 
Station master.—H] jefe. 
Steward.—E1 camarero. 
Stewardess.—1La camarera. 
Ticket.—E1 boleto. 
Time-table.—E] horario. 

Tip.—La propina. 

Train,—E]1 tren. 

Traveller.—E]1 viajero. 
Waiter.—E1 mozo. 

Waiting room.—tLa sala de espera. 
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Sleeping car.—El coche dormitorio. 


de afio 


de 


GLOSSARY. 


FOOD AND DRINK, 


Bacon.—El tocino, 
Beef.—1a carne de vaca. 
Beer.—La cerveza. 
Bottle.—La botella. 
Bread.—E1 pan. 
Breakfast.—El desayuno. 
Butter.—La mantequilla. 
Cake.—La torta. 
Champagne.—Vino de Champaiia. 
Cheese.—E1 queso. 
Chocolate.—H1 chocolate. 
Cigar.—El cigarro. 
Cigarette.—EFl cigarrillo. 
Claret.—Vino tinto. 
Cocoa.—EI cacao. 

Coffee (black).—EI café solo. 


Coffee (with milk).—El café con leche. 


Cream.—tLa crema. 
To dine.—Comer. 
Dinner.—Comida. 
Drink.—La bebida. 


Dry.—Seco. 
Egg.—E]1 huevo. 
Fowl.—El ave. 


Fried.—Frito (a). 
Fruit.—La fruta. 
Ham & Eggs—Jamén a caballo. 


Hungry (I am).—Tengo apetito. 
Knife.—E1 cuchillo. 

Lamb.—F 1 cordero. 

Marmalade (or Jam).—lLa mermelada. 
Meat.—La carne. 

Milk.—t,a leche. 

Mineral water.—E1 agua mineral. 
Mustard.—La mostaza. 
Mutton.—El carne de cordero, 
Omelet.—La tortilla. 

Pear.—La pera. 

Pepper.—La pimienta. 

Pipe.—La pipa. 

Plate.—E1 plato. 


Siphon.—E! sifén. 
Smoking.—Fumando. 
Soup.—La sopa. 

Spoon.—La cuchara. 
Sugar.—El aztcar. 

Thank you.—Gracias. 
Veal.—La carne de ternera. 
Vegetables.—1os legumbres. 
Water.—E]l agua. 
Wine.—El vino. 


WEARING APPAREL. 


Boots.—Las botines. 

Braces.—Los tirantes. 

Brush.—E] cepillo. 

Clothes brush.—EI cepillo de ropa. 
Coat.—lLa saco. 

Collars.—Los cuellos. 

Cuffs.—Los puiios. 

Curling tongs.—E! rizador. i 
Dress.—E! vestido. 

Evening dress.—E]1 traje de etiqueta. 
Fur.—La piel. 

Gloves.—Los guantes, 
Hairpins.—Las horquillas. 
Handkerchief.—E] pafiuelo. 
Hat.—El sombrero. 
Jewellery.—Las joyas. 
Necktie.—La corbata. 
Nightgown.—E1 camis6n. 

Overcoat,— EI sobretodo. 


Parasol.—E1 quitasol. 
Pocketbook.—La cartera. 
Powder.—E! polvo. 
Purse.—La cartera. 
Razor.—la navaja. 
Ring.—E1 anillo. 
Shoes.—Los zapatos. 
Skirt.—La falda. 
Slippers.—Las zapatillas. 
Soap.—El jabén. 
Socks.—Los medias. 
Sponge.—La esponja. 
Stockings.—Las medias. 
Stud.—El boton de camisa. 
Towels.—Las toallas. 
Trousers.—Los pantalones. 
Umbrella.—E1 paraguas. 
Waistcoat.—El chaleco. 
Watch.— El reloj. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Cliff.—E1 pefiasco. 
Climate.—E1 clima. 
Coast.—la costa. 
Bay.—La bahia. 
Beach.—La playa. 
Dust.—La tierra. 
Hill,-—a coiina. 
House.—lLa casa. 
Island.—tLa isla. 


Lake.—E] lago. 
Mud,—E] barro. 
River.—E! rio. 


Sea.—El mar. 
Street.—La calle. 
Town.—La ciudad. 


Village.—La aldea. 
Water.— El agua. 


GLOSSARY. 


COMMERCIAL. 


To close the Account.—Cerrar la cuenta. 
Current Account.—La cuenta corriente, 
Joint Account.—lLa cuenta comun. 

On Account, 


Acknowledge receipt.—Acusar recibo. 

To pay in advance.—Pagar adelautado. 

Advertise —Anunciar. 

Balance.—Saldo. 

Bank.—E1 banco. 

Bill of exchange.—La letra de cambio. 

Bill of lading——El conocimiento de 
embarque. 

Brokerage.—HI corretaje. 

Business.—E] negocio. 

Buyer.—E1 comprador. 

Cargo.—La carga. 

Carriage paid.—Porte pagado. 

Cash.—La caja. 

Cash account.—t,a cuenta de caja. 

Cheque.—E1 cheque. 

Clerk.—E1 dependiente. 

Contract.— El contrato. 

Cost.—E] costo. 


Credit balance.—EI saldo a favor. 


Custom house.—La aduana, 

Customs duty.—Los derechos. 

Debit and credit.—Débito y crédito, 

To deliver.—Entregar. 

Discount.—Descuento. 

Dollar.—Peso. 

Enclosed herewith. —Adjunta (con esta), 

Endorse.—Endoso. 

Forwarding.—#1 envio. 

How much money.—; Cudnto dinero ? 

Insurance.—El seguro. 

Invoice.—La factura. 

Manager.— El gérente. 

Negotiable-—Negociable. 

Price.—H1 precio. 

Quotation.—La cotizaci6n. 

Receipt. i 

Reduction.—La rebaja. 

Registered letter.—La carta certificada, 

Remittance.—La remesa. 

Reply by telegram.—La contestacién por 
telegrama. 

Shipping charges——Los gastos de 
embarque. 

Trade.— FE] comercio. 


CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


1.— Uno (m) una (f). 
2.—Dos. 
3.—Tres. 

4,.— Cuatro. 
5.—Cinco. 
6.—Seis. 
7.—Siete. 
8.—Ocho. 
9.—Nueve. 
10.— Diez. 
11.—Once. 
12.—Doce. 
18.—Trece. 
14.—Catorce, 
15.—Quince. 
16.—Dieciseis. 
17.—Diccisiete. 


18.—Dieciocho. 
19.— Diecinueve. 
20.—-Veinte. 


21,—Veintiuno (a). 
22.—Veintidos. 
23.—Veintitres. 
24,—Veinticuatro. 
25.—Veinticinco. 
26.—Veintiseis. 
27.—Veintisiete. 
28.—Veintiocho. 
29,—Veintinueve. 
80,—Treinta. 


* The compound numbers (17 to 99, except the even tens) 


31.—Treintiuno (na). 
32.—Treintidos,* etc. 


40. 
50.—Cincuenta. 
60.—Sesenta. 


70.—Setenta, 
80.—Ochenta. 
$0.—Noventa. 
100.—Cien, ciento. 
101.—Ciento uno (una t;, 
202.—Doscientos (m). 
Doscientas (f). 
800.—Trescientos (tas) 
400.—Cuatrocientos (tas) 
500.—Quinientos (tas) 
600.—Seiscientos. 
700.—Setecientos (tas) 


800. 
900.—Novecientos, 
1,000.— Mil. 


1,001.—Mil uno (una f). 
1,100.— Mil ciento. 
1,101—Mil ciento uno, 

+ 200.—Mil doscientos (tas) 
2 000.— Dos mil. 

100, 000.—Cien mil. 
200,000.— Doscientos mil, 
1,000,000.— Un millén. 
2,000,000.—Dos millones, 


can also be spelt 


diez y seis, veinte. y dos, cuarenta y cinco, etc. 
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GLOSSARY. 


ORDINAL NUMBERS. 


1st.—Primero. 8th,—Octavo. 

2nd.—Segundo. 9th.—Noveno, nono, 

3rd.—Tercero. ; 10th.—Décimo. 

4th.—Cuarto. 11th.—Un décimo or décimo primero. 
5th.—Quinto. 12th.—Duodécimo or décimo segundo. 
6th.—Sexto. 20th.—Vigésimo. 

7th.—-Séptimo. 21st.—Vigésimo primero, etc. 


HOURS OF THE DAY. 


a rey Bly fetter Half-past-four.—Las cuatro y media. 

; «—ILLas cinco, etc. is 

La, las, ‘are used because Hora (hour), Pi SRAEOE FO, ANSI Tee, Cicc. RIRAOS 
which is understood, is feminine. re : 
Quarter is translated cuarto, and half, Twelve minutes past six.—Las seis y 


media. doce. 
A quarter-past-four.—Las cuatro y | Twenty minutes to seven.—Las siete 
cuatto. menos veinte. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Metric weights and measures are in such general use in the South 
American Republics that the-traveller is well advised to accustom 
himself to thinking in these terms. It is well to carry certain 
approximations in mind to assist rough calculation of the equivalent 
in English units. 

Thus it should be noted that the metre (39°37 ins.) is approxi- 
mately 1o per cent. longer than the yard. 

70 yards=64 metres almost exactly. 

100 yards=109'361 metres. 

Practical purposes can often be adequately met by adding or 
subtracting Io per cent. accordingly as yards are being reduced to 
metres or metres to yards. 

The kilometre, used for example in stating train distances, = 
1,000 metres=1093'61 yards, and to call this 1,100 yards involves 
no great sacrifice of accuracy. In reducing kilometres to miles 

-the fact should be remembered that 10 kilometres=6'214 miles 
(or roughly 63); 100 kilometres (62°13 miles) can be treated as 
62 miles in rough calculations. 

The hectare, a square measure used for land, is almost 2} English 
acres. Ten hectares=24°71 acres and 100 hectares =247°108 acres. 

The kilogramme, the common measure of weights, equals 1,000 
grammes, or 2204 lb. Thus it is common to treat the kilogramme 
as 2} 1b. One thousand kilogrammes is 2,204°62 lb.; or so nearly the 
2,240 lb. of the statutory English ton that the two may be treated 
as identical in making general comparisons. 

The litre, the measure of capacity, is 1°175 pints or almost exactly 
1} pints. In comparing litres with gallons it is worth remembering 
that Loo litres is 22 gallons as nearly as possible; or 21°997 gallons 
to be precise. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The message to Congress delivered 2 December, 1823, by Presi- 
dent Monroe of the United States was destined to become an his- 
torical event of the highest international importance. Although 
so constantly the subject of allusion, the text is sufficiently little 
known to justify the reproduction here of its main contents :-— 


“The occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in which the 
tights and the interests of the United States are involved. that the American Conti- 
nents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any Huropean 
Powets:, <<. 

“Tt was stated at the commencement of the last session that a great effort was then 
being made in Spain and Portugal to improve the condition of the people of those 
countries, and that it appeared to be conducted with extraordinary moderation. It 
need scarcely be remarked that the result has been, so far, very different from what was 
then anticipated. Of events in that quarter of the globe, with which we have so much 
intercourse, and from which we derive our origin, we have always been anxious and 
interested spectators. ‘The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments the most 
friendly in favour of the liberty and happiness of their fellow men on that side of the 

. Atlantic. 

“Tn the wars of the European Powers in matters relating to themselves we have never 
taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy so todo. Itis only when our rights 
are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for our 
defence, With the movements in the hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately 
connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial 
observers. The political system of the Allied Powers is essentially different in this 
respect from that of America. This difference proceeds from that which exists in their 
respective governments; and to the defence of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most 
enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole nation is devoted. 

“We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any:Huropean 
Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we have 
on great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European Power in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United States. In the war between those new 
governments and Spain, we declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, 
and to this we have adhered, and shall continue to adhere, provided no change shall 
occur which, in the judgment of the competent authorities of this government, shall 
make a corresponding change on the part of the United States indispensable to their 
security. 

“Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of the wars 
which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, 
which is, not to interfere with the internal concerns of any of its Powers; to consider 
the government de facto as the legitimate government for us; to cultivate friendly 
relations with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and manly policy, 
meeting, in all instances, the just claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from 
none. But in regard to these continents circumstances are eminently and conspicuously 
different. It is impossible that the Allied Powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without endangering our peace and happiness; nor 
can anyone believe that our southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should hehold any 
interposition in any form with indifference. If we look to the comparative strength 
and resources of Spain and those new governments, and their distance from each other, 
it must be obvious that she can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of the 
United States to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other Powers will 
pursue the same course.” 
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- 033437 gram of gold ‘goo fine. 


LATIN-AMERICAN CURRENCIES 


In the following table the values of the basic monetary units of 
the countries of the Pan-American Union are given in United 
States Gold and in “Pan-americanos.’”’ The latter is an imaginary 
unit recommended by the Inter-American High Commission at a 
meeting held in Buenos Aires, April 12, 1916. Equivalent to, 


. Value Pan- Value 
Country. Standard. Unit. ainchicanee. U.S eGold: 

Argentina ate -- | Gold heh | Eso ah 4.82 $0.965 
Bolivia .. Sn -. | Gold .- | Boliviano . T.y5 0.389 
Brazil |). AG -. | Gold An || Bi IEGIR® 6g 2.73 0.546 
Chile oe vs -. | Gold »-.| Peso 25 1.83 0.365 
Colombia axe .. | Gold an Wee CO oie 4.87 0,973 
Costa Rica ae .. | Gold <. | Coléne i... 2.33 0.465 
Cuba we are .. | Gold seni eso 3 5.00 1.000 
Dominican Republic .. | Gold nen || ESO: 6 5.00 1.000 
Ecuador .. a6 -- | Gold se) |) Sucre “05 2.43 0.487 
Guatemala (1) .. AG Ste pp acaneah a5 2.41 0.483 
Haiti AG ae .. | Gold ss (Gourde "5: I.00 0.200 
Honduras ate .. | Silver Peso (2) .. 2.41 0.483 
Mexico .. ate .. | Gold a PF eso BS 2.49 0.498 
Nicaragua oF .. | Gold .. | Cérdoba .. 5.00 I.000 
Panama .. ne .- | Gold a. Balboa’. 5.00 1.000 
Paraguay (2) .. .. | Gold ate ESO oye) 4.82 0.965 
Peru “0 Ad .- | Gold wo} SADTAs seus 24.33 4.866 
Salvador 0 . | Gold .» | Col6én é 2.50 0.500 
United States .. .. | Gold “eo Dollar 2. 5.00 I.000 
Uruguay : .. | Gold me |. Peso) aie 5.17 T.034 
Venezuela a -- | Gold -. | Bolivar .. 0.97 0.193 


(1) Value as at July 1, 1923. 
(2) The theoretical standard is the silver peso, as in Guatemala, 
but actually the standard is the Argentine gold peso. 


ZONE STANDARD TIME. 
Standard times, fast or slow of Greenwich mean time by an 
integral number of hours, have been adopted as follows :— 
Azores, Cape Verde Islands -. 2 hours slow. 


Eastern Brazilian Zone a 01,3 fi,, DSS 
Central Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 


French Guiana .. Par ane Wane te a ae 
Venezuela .. ae ain AES, a5 
Peru, Panama, Western Brazil iano re AS 
Honduras hr ate <a ee Cte: a 
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ARGENTINA URUGUAY 
CHILE PARAGUAY 


THE REVIEW 


OF THE 


RIVER PLATE 
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ITS WONDERFUL RESOURCES AND 
POSSIBILITIES. 


Published in ‘Buenos Aires Gvery Friday. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
F. AUCUTT, 
Walmar House, 296 Regent St., London, W.1. 
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ON THE WAY TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


PPIN ¢ WEBB 


GOLDSMITHS. SILVERSMITHS. 
JEWELLERS. DRESSING BAG MAKERS, Etc. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


PRINCE’S PLATE 


CATALOGUES FROM LONDON OR 
SouTH AMERICAN BRANCHES—POST FREE, 


Lonpon: 158-162 Oxford St., W.r; 2 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4; 172 Regent St., W.1. 
Buenos Atres: Florida 36. Sao PauLto: Rua 15 de Novembro 28. 
Rio DE JANEIRO: 100 Ouvidor, 


EMEN 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


*“GOOD LIGHT ENSURES COMFORT.”’ 


Behind every lamp branded with the name 
SIEMENS is the guarantee of unsurpassed 
brilliance, service, and low current costs. 
Look for the fname on the bulb. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL ELECTRICIANS, 
ITRONMONGERS, STORES, ETC., ETC. 


Advt. of Siemens & English Electric Lamp Co., Ltd., 38/9 Upper Thames St., London, E.C.4 
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ON THE WAY TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


The steamers carrying passengers to South America are specially 
designed for the trade and are noted for their comfort, cleanliness, 
and discipline. They are fitted with artificial heating for cold 
weather, and with ventilating systems to relieve oppressive heat in 
the tropics. The appointments of the larger vessels are of a 
striking magnificence, with a first-class orchestra for concerts, 
dances, and fancy dress balls; a gymnasium in charge of an expert 
instructor; an open-air swimming-bath available for the greater 
portion of the voyage; and full facilities for deck games and sports. 

Full enjoyment of the social opportunities depends largely upon 
the passengers themselves, who contribute to their own and the 
general pleasure by forming committees for the organization of 
games and other gatherings. 


Clothes for the Voyage :—By those travelling during the English 
summer months tennis clothing can advantageously be worn for first 
sixteen days, with light woollen clothes for the rest of the journey. 

Those leaving England during the English winter need warm 
clothing for the first five or six days, and tennis clothes thereafter. 
A warm cardigan jacket proves useful. A dinner jacket serves for 
evening wear, and plain evening dresses are advised for ladies. 
Fancy dresses for dancing are useful addenda. The ship’s laundry 
can be relied on for washing at sea. 


The ports of call between England and South America vary 
‘according to the individual arrangements of thesteamshiplines. There 
follow items of interest concerning the ports more usually visited, 
with particulars in some instances of the attractions in the vicinity, 
although visits to the places named will not invariably be practicable 
to through passengers. 


CHERBOURG. 


The French naval port and arsenal is one of the European ports 
of call for steamers bound for South America. It faces the Isle of 
Wight. Its docks and defences were designed initially by the great 
Napoleon, and have been much increased. ; wr 

The time spent in port is commonly too short to admit of a visit 
to the city, which displays comparatively little activity. Wood and 
coals are imported, and dairy produce, vegetables and stone exported. 
There are two large engineering works and quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The industrial energies of the bulk of the population 
are absorbed in the arsenal and dockyards. 

Landing :—By tender. : 

Conveyances :—Motor-cars, 2.00 frs. per kilometre (near quay). Electric tram 
(cost in city), 0.25 c. Tram to Urville, 1.45 frs. ; 

Hotels :—Casino (about 45 frs. per diem), Anglo-American (40 frs.), De l’Ktoile 
(25 frs.), De France (25 frs.), Moderne (25 frs.), Messent (de la Plage) (20 frs.). 

[For the Announcements of Cherbourg Hotels see the section of this book headed 
“T.ocaL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS.’’] 
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ON THE WAY TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


LA ROCHELLE-PALLICE. 


Is touched by certain of the steamship services to South America. 
Outward mail boats stay long enough in port to give passengers 
an opportunity of visiting the interesting and historic city of La ~ 
Rochelle, four miles distant. Trains and tramcars run between 
La Rochelle-Pallice and La Rochelle. The principal sights are the 
cathedral in the Place d’Armes—built 1780, in the Grecian style ; 
the Hotel de Ville (Gothic) ; the “‘Mail,’’ a popular promenade, with 
Casino, etc. The houses and shops in this old city are quaint— 
many sidé walks are covered by arches, which recall Chester and 
other old-world English towns. 

Trains leave La Rochelle at short intervals for Niort, Saintes, 
Bordeaux, Nantes, Pau, Biarritz, Bayonne, and Central and Southern 
France: : 

There is every facility at La Rochelle-Pallice for the rapid and 
safe handling of motor-cars. The point is a convenient one for 
passengers for the South of France and the Touraine. 


Landing :—Usually froiti stearher to wharf. 

Conveyances :—Trams, cabs and motor-cars. 

Hotels :—Hotel de France, Hotel du Commerce, ‘‘Touring et dela Plage,” provided 
with motor garages. : 

Post Office :—Place de 1’Hétel de Ville. 
’ Shopping Centres :—Rue du Palais, R. du Temple, R. des Merciets. 


Garage :—Hotel de France and Hotel du Commerce, and also at M. Armand Roux’s, 
La Rochelle, the Representative of the Royal Automobile Club. ‘ 


Bordeaux is distant four houts by train from La Rochelle. Roche- 
fort is less than one hour away, and between these points is Fouras, 
sixteen miles; a pretty watering place with a park and casino. 
Marsilly, five miles out, has the ruins of a Gothic church rebuilt 
1608, with a curious belfry, and many interesting old houses. 


Saint-Soulle, seven miles away, contains relics of the Middle Ages; 
amongst others, La Gremenaudiére, where Richelieu stayed during 
the siege of 1628, and Le Treuil au Secret, where, in the fourteenth 
century, Duguesclin negotiated the surrender of La Rochelle by the 
English. 


San Sebastian (Spain) :—Reached by railway from La Rochelle- 
Pallice in about ten hours, is much patronized by the Spanish 
Royal Family. Throughout the year fétes are held, and an increasin 
tumber of people annually visit this charming spot, which is abou 
fifty minutes’ rail journey ftom the Fretich frontiet. The bathing 
is excellent, there are a splendid casino, high-class hotels, and a 
bull-ring. Mount Ulia, connécted by aerial railway, is a delightful . 
pleasure centre. 


HotTeELS :—-Londres, Palais, Continental, Ezcurra, Albeniz, Biarritz, 
Central. 
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ON THE WAY TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


CORUNA. 

The town is for ever associated in English memory with the name 
of Sir John Moore, who, after being chased from the interior by 
the great Napoleon, turned upon Soult and administered a check 
in January, 1809, which enabled the British forces to escape to the 
ships. His grave lies in the Garden of St. Carlos on the outskirts 
of the town. 

The city contains two quarters, and the upper town on the 
mountain side is surrounded by ancient battlements. The lower 
town or Pescaderia is of less interest. The finest streets are the Calle 
Réal, the Cantones and Calle Linares-Rivas. 

The principal church is Santa Maria del Campo, in the Plaza de 
Santa Maria. It is a small Gothic erection with three nayes, a 
Norman porch and a pyramidal tower. The church of San Jorge 
(Plaza de Santo Jorge) contains two famous paintings, ‘‘ Annunciation ” 
and ‘‘Purgatory,’”’ by Pierre Vanderlaken. A fine fifteenth-century 
bas-relief in the side tower of the Capucine convent (Calle de 
Pinaderas) calls for notice. 

The port is a fine one and the entrepdt for Galicia, Excellent 
bathing is obtainable. The environs afford charming motor drives, 
and there are many good trout streams. 

Corufia is the capital of Galicia, and the terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway from Madrid. 

Landing :—Shore boat, 1s. 6d. return. 

Conveyances :—Hlectric trams and motor-cars. 

Hotels :—Ferro Carrilana, in Calle Réal; Europa, in Calle San Andres; Francia, in 
Calle Juana de Vega; Palace Hotel, in Cantones. 

Shopping Centres :—Calle Réal, Calle San Andres, Avenida de Rubiné, 

Arteijo :—Outings from Corufia include a motor ride to Arteijo, 
distant seven miles; cost 3.25 to 4.00 pesetas. The spa life is gay 
and in the season the youth of Coruna flock to the excellent prome- 
nades and balls. 


Carballo, another spa, twenty miles from Coruna on the same 
road, has also a hot spring. Approximate cost of journey, 5 to 7.50 
_ pesetas. 


Corcubion, sixty miles from the city on the same road, is reached 
by motor at a cost of from 16.00 to 25.50 pesetas. It is a pretty 
little fishing village with a lace (camarifias) industry. 


Sada :—By a good half-hourly tramway service, costs 1.20 pesetas. 
One of the most attractive trips. 


Ferrol :—Reached from Corufia by railway at a cost from 7.55 
pesetas, is divided into three quarters: old Ferrol, new Ferrol, and 
Esteiro. It owes its importance to the security of its harbour from 
attacks by outside foes, an advantage first realized when the relics 
of the “Great Armada” found refuge there. Essentially a naval 
and military town, it has a good school of arts and crafts, casino 
and library. Of the many fine promenades the best is the Alameda, 
to the south of the new town, 
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ON THE WAY TO SOUTH AMERICA, 


Hore ts :—Varela and Suizo, both in Calle Réal. 
SHOPPING CENTRES :—Calle Réal and Calle Magdalena. 


Santiago de Compostella can be reached from Corufia by a motor 
drive of forty miles; fare, 12 pesetas, starting at 8 a.m., 9 a.m.,. 
mid-day and 2 p.m. 


VIGO. 


Vigo Bay is one of the finest in the world and ranks as the fifth 
best bay ; it is large enough to hold the whole of the world’s navies 
at once. Cabo Estay on the south and Sobrido Point on the north 
guard an opening nine miles in width. The rocky and picturesque 
Islas Cies form as complete a natural breakwater against westerly 
gales as could have been designed by man. 

The city lies nine miles up the bay on the southern shore, and 
presents a remarkably clean and well-kept appearance. The city 
spreads tier by tier up a steep hill from an avenue of plane trees 
at the base to the citadel crowning the height. — 


Principal Buildings :—The church (Plazuela de Inglesia) is built 
in the Doric Greek order. The Theatre Tamberlick in the Calle 
de Eduardo Inglesias, the School of Art and Theatre “‘ Rosalia de 
Castro” in Policarpo Sang, and Bank of Vigo in Calle Col6n. There 
is a branch of the Anglo-South American Bank with an English 
staff, Calle de Principe 45. 

The Citadel at the top of the hill, built by Philippe IV, forms 
one of three forts that guard the town. En route to this Citadel 
lie the prison and the barracks, 

There are 25 kilometres of electric tramways serving the neigh- 
bourhood. Excellent sea-fishing may be had at Redondela, up 
harbour from Vigo City, and there are many good trout streams 
in the neighbourhood. 

Landing :—By shore boat, ptas. 2.00 per person, baggage extra. Hotels send motor 
aunches. 


Conveyances :—Carriages, ptas. 4 to 6 per hour; open motor-cars, ptas. 1.25 per 
kilo.; closed motor-cars, ptas. 1.50 per kilo. 


Hotels :—Continental, Moderno, Universal, Europa. Inclusive charges from ptas. 
25 to 30 per day. 

There are many mineral water springs around Vigo for the treatment of liver 
theumatism, and chest diseases. 


Shopping Centres :—Calle del*Principe and Puerta del Sol. 


Excursions :—By motor launches to the Island of San-Simon, Puente de San 
Payo, and other picturesque spots up the river. Steamers leave hourly for Cangas 
and Moaiia, fishing villages on the north of the bay, from where are pleasant walks 
to hamlets in the interior. 


OPORTO. 


Cathedral Hill and Victory Hill look down upon the River Douro, 
the entrance to the port wine district—the only place from which 
real port can come. The wine comes by river from the grape-growing 
country to the lodges in Oporto, from whence export is made. On 
these two hills (Da Sé and Da Victoria) and in the neighbouring 
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valleys lies the second metropolis of Portugal. The vista, best 


appreciated from the top of the cathedral or the Clerigos Tower, 
is magnificent. 


The cathedral is of ancient foundation. Tradition attributes one 
of the churches (San Martinho de Cedofeita) to King Théodomir, 
who is said to have built it in A.D. 559 to contain certain specially 
sacred relics. Many of the dwellings date from the sixteenth century. 
The streets of the old town are narrow and tortuous, and there are 
some fine modern boulevards. Good examples of the latter are the 
Calcada dos Clerigos, the streets of 31 de Janeiro and Santa 
Catharina, and the Rua das Flores (the ‘‘ Regent Street”? of Oporto). 
The last-named shows beautiful examples of the local gold and 
silver filigree work. 


There are many public squares, the principal being the Praca 
da Liberdade, with a fine bronze statue of Dom Pedro IV. All over 
the city are fountains and well laid-out promenades. The Sunday 
promenade in the Crystal Palace gardens is especially fashionable. 


The cathedral (Sé) has a fine interior, including a solid silver altar 
and re-table. The church of Sado Francisco, close to the Bolsa 
(Exchange), is a mass of delightful carving of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The Clerigos church has the highest spire in 
Portugal (246 ft.), which dominates the city from every point. The 
post office lies in Praga da Batalha, east of the Central Railway 
Station. 


A remarkable bridge—the Ponte de Dom Luis Primeiro—is a 
quarter of a mile to the south of the Praca da Liberdade. It crosses 
the Douro in a single span of 560 ft. at a height of 120 ft. The 
engineer of this bridge, as of one higher up the gorge, was the great 
Eiffel, designer also of the celebrated Paris tower. From the monas- 
tery between these bridges the great Duke of Wellington launched 
his attack upon the French General Soult, driving him out from 
Oporto. 


Conveyances :-—There is a good service of electric trams. The Central Railway 
Station, Sdo Bento, in the middle of the town, is the terminus for long-distance 
traffic. The Campanha Station, a mile and a half distant on the east side, and Boa 
Vista Station, in the north-western district, serve minor lines. 


- Landing :—Launches and rowing boats. 


Hotels :—Grand Hotel do Porto and Palace in Rua Santa Catharina, Hotel de 
Paris in Rua Da Fabrica. 


Shopping Centres :—Rua das Flores, Praga da Liberdade, Rua 31 de Janeiro. 


Leixdes is the seaport for Oporto, and has been secured from 
storms by two great jetties seen on either side as the steamer enters 
the harbour. A railway and an electric tram connect it with the city, 
five miles distant. 

The authorized boat charges for embarking and landing are: 
Per passenger (rowing boat), 80 centavos; per passenger (motor 
launch), Esc. 1.20 cts.; minimum charge per boat, Esc. 3.20 cts, 
Charges are doubled when storm cone is hoisted. 
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LISBON. 


The south-western coast of Portugal is low-lying and insignificant- 
looking from the sea. At length a gap is seen, and the vessel 
steams up the estuary of the Tagus. The scenery changes, and 
there comes into view the Rome of the Iberian Peninsula, Lisbon, 
standing out in all the majesty of her seven hills. The city rises in 
picturesque terraces, and affords a most striking spectacle. Many of 
the houses are faced with tiles, often in a rich blue. 

Mail steamers to South America from Southampton and Liverpool 
steam up the river and land passengers by tender at the Posto de 
Desinfeccio: Passengers like to visit the famous “‘Black Horse 
Square” (Praca do Comercio), so named from the bronze equestrian 
statue of José I, in the centre. Almost all the edifices in this square 
are Government buildings. On the east is the Bolsa (Exchange) 
and the Custom House, and on the west the Post Office. It was at 
the north-west corner at the opening of the Rua do Arsenal, that 
King Carlos and the Crown Prince were assassinated in 1908. Lisbon 
possesses other fine squares, including the Praga do Municipio, with 
a curious marble pillar. The Praca Rocio (Rolling Motion Square) 
is paved in the centre in a wavy mosaic of black and white tiles; 
whence its name. Camoéns Square, with its monument to the illus- 
trious poet, and the grand new. promenade “‘ Avenida da Liberdade,”’ 
are not to be missed. 

The Cathedral or Basilica of St. Vineent preserves in part its 
original Gothic architecture, and in part the French style of Louis 
XIV, introduced when the edifice was restored after the earthquake, 
It contains the bones of St. Vincent, the patron saint of Lisbon. 
In blue and white tiles round the walls are depicted the legends of 
the Sacred Ravens. . 3 

The San Roque Church, now a museum, has, despite a mean 
exterior, raré marvels within. The crowning glory is the Chapel of 
St. John the Baptist, to the right of the High Altar. Permission 
for a-visit can be obtained from the custodian. It is a perfect casket 
of jewelled stones. The altar is amethyst, lapis-lazuli, and silver, 
and pictures executed in wonderful mosaics line the walls. Other 
sacred buildings worth visiting are Sao Vicente de Fora (on rising 
ground east of the cathedral); the Estrella Church (dominating the 
west of the city), and Nossa Senhora da Conceicaéo Velha (Rua da 
Alfandega, off the east side of Black Horse Square): : 

Other points of interest include the Museum at the Palacio da 
Imperatriz at the Janellas Verdes, containing art treasures and 
ancient royal carriages. The Palacio das Cortes (Parliament House) 
in Largo de Sao Bento on the west side of the city: Museu Nacional 
das Bellas Artes, open Sundays and Thursdays, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 
other days, mid-day to 2 p.m., by application. Museu Archéologica 
do Carmo (antiques, etc.), open daily 10 a.m. to 4 p.m:; charge 1 
Escudo. Academia das Sciencias (Rua do Arco de Jesus), open 
week days, Io a.m. to 3 p.m. Botanical Gardens (north-west of 
Rolling Motion Square); said to be the finest in Europe. Bull-ring 
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(in Praga do Campo Pequefio) bull fights in summer. National 
Library, north-west of Black Horse Square, with many rare MSS. 
and books. The waterworks of Lisbon are remarkable. The water 
is laid from a source fifteen miles outside the city, and conducted 
by an aqueduct, which traverses the valley of Alcantara on thirty- 
five arches. Inclined railways and street lifts convey pedestrians 
from terrace to terrace. 

Theatres :—San Carlos (Italian opera), Theatro Nacional (National drama), Theatro 
Apollo (light opera), and numerous smaller theatres and concert halls. 

Hotels :—Avenida Palace, de I’Europe, Rua Alecrim (near Railway Station), 
Hotel Metropole (in Rocio) and Hétel Borges (in Rua Garrett). Hotel Francfort 
(in Rua de Santa Justa). 

Landing :—By Companies’ tender to Posto de Desinfeccdo (Disinfection Station). 
Passengers are conveyed from or to the steamer free of charge, except, transit passen- 
gers, who are conveyed by special tender to and from the Caes do Sodré, price 5s. _ 
return. 

Conveyances :—Electric trams, motor-cars, and hackney carriages. Inclined 
tailways connect the upper and lower towns. 

Railway Stations :—(1) Estacao Rocio (Central Station), the principal terminus 
for inland routes. 

(2) Estagado de Barreiro, on the south side of the Tagus. A steam ferry connects 
it with ‘“‘Black Horse Square,” 

(3) Estagdo Caes dos Soldados, on the East quay. 

(4) Estagdo Caes do Sodré, on the West quay. 

(Nos. 3 and 4 are minor stations for local lines.) 


Shopping Centres :—Rua do Commercio, Rua Aurea, and Rua Garrett. 

[Announcements concerning Lisbon Shops, Hotels, Restaurants, etc., are to be 
found in the section of this book headed ‘‘ Loca CLASsrrIED ADVERTISEMENTS.”’] 

Within a short distance from Lisbon is Belem, reached by electric 
tram or rail from Caes do Sodré Station. Close by the mouth of the 
Tagus, it contains the Tower of St. Vincent, the first building seen 
by passengers arriving by steamer. Here also are the Church and 
Convent of St. Mary, generally known as the Jeronymos. The 
church was built in 1500 to commemorate the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama. The famous museum contains 
a collection of historical coaches. 

Cintra is reached by rail in about an hour from Rocio Station. 
It is one of the beauty spots of the world, and enjoys a world: 
wide fame. Mountain peaks, rich groves, parks of camelias, 
myrtles and geraniums, make an earthly paradise. The time 
of year to see Cintra in perfection is March-April. The Palace 
is a fine example of Byzantine architecture. 

Places of interest in the neighbourhood include Montserrat, Cork 
Convent, Praia das Macds and the old Moorish castle; also Colloares, 
famous for its vineyards 

HoTeEts :—Netto and Nunes. 

Estoril (Mont? Estoril) :—About thirty-five minutes by express 
train from Caes do Sodré Station, lies on the Bay of Cascaes, sheltered 
by the pine-clad hills of Cintra, and is a delightful winter resort. 
The mean temperatures from October-March, are 61° to 5 5° Fah. 
The Portuguese Riviera is free from mistral, and there is no sudden 
change of temperature at sunset. Frost and snow are unknown. 
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The hotels are good and the charges moderate. Excellent boating, 
fishing, and bathing are obtainable, and lovely walks abound. 
Hortets :—Miramar, D’Itali. * 


Mafra :—The town lies six miles from the station. A public 
conveyance plies between the two; fare, Esc. 8$00. A combina- 


tion of a convent church and palace is remarkable for its peal 
of 365 bells. 


Queluz, reached in half an hour from Rocio Station, contains a 
royal palace and garden; a miniature Versailles built by King 
John V in 1735. 


Cacilhas and Almada :—Reached by steamer from Caes do Sodré 
landing place. The heights of Almada command a splendid panorama 
of Lisbon and the Tagus. 


MADEIRA. 

The island is notable for a sunny climate that is yet not oppres- 
sively hot, and for an abundance of moisture without any heavy 
rainfall. There are hills 6,000 ft. high, on which flourish pines and 
the vegetation of temperate zones. The valleys between glow with 
the lustre of the tropics. Geraniums luxuriate in the hedges. 


Funchal, the capital, lies at the foot of a vast amphitheatre of 
hills. The scene as the steamer enters is fascinating in the extreme. 
The town is lit by electricity and picturesquely laid out. The 
streets are paved with smooth round cobbles, and sledges are much 
used for transit. The bathing is remarkably fine and good facilities 
are available. Wicker-work, embroidery, lace, and jewellery are 
offered for sale from boats, and can be purchased also ashore. 

The public buildings are not devoid of merit, but it is the 
peculiarities of costume and domestic architecture which will most 
interest the passer-by. The highly-polished cobble stones of the 
streets are trying, and those who wish to explore the town should wear 
boots with soft soles, preferably india-rubber. Whatever the season 
of the year, the market-place is well supplied with tropical and 
other fruits, and each passer-by, from the hammock-bearers in their 
white linen clothes to the peasant in his strange and often grotesque 
head-gear, excites attention. 

A valuable handbook, “‘ Brown’s Madeira, Canary Islands, and 
Azores”’ (Simpkins, 7s. 6d.), can be unhesitatingly recommended to 
visitors. 

LANDING :—By launch, each way, 2s. 


CoNVEYANCES :—In the town bullock sledges (o: ‘‘Carros”’), per 
hour, 2s. 6d.; motor-cars, according to journey; train to Monte, 5s. 
train to Terreiro da Lucta, 7s. 6d.; rowing boats can be hired 
1s. 6d. per hour per head. 


SHOPPING CENTRES :—The principal shops cluster ‘ound the top of. 
the Entrada da Cidade, the avenue leading from * :e centre of the 
town to the quay. 
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_HoteLs :—Reid’s Palace, Bungalow, Cliff (from 22s.) ; Jones’s Bella 
Vista (from 12s. 6d.); Savoy, Atlantic, New English (from 15S.) 
Golden Gate (from 12s.); Monte Palace; Quinta Esperanga. 


[For the Announcements of Madeira Hotels see the section of this book headed 
“VOCAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS.” | 


RESTAURANTS :—Terreiro da Lucta, Golden Gate, Bentham’s 
Monaco. 


? 


ST. VINCENT. 


__ The Cape Verde Islands lie 350 miles west of Cape Verde, on the 
African coast. Of all islands in the Atlantic they least deserve the 
name of “‘green.’”’ They are volcanic. Porto Grande, in St. Vincent, 
is an important coaling station and cable companies’ centre. 
Most of the cable staffs are English, and delight to have a (coco- 
nut matting) cricket match with the passengers of passing vessels. 
There is an eighteen-hole golf course along the shore, easily accessible 
to passengers, and golfers are welcome. Shoes with heavy nails are 
prohibited on these links. 


LANDING :—By tender. 
Hore: :—Central. 
ISLANDS AND ROCKS. 


St. Paul’s Rocks, in lat. 00.55 N, long. 29.23 W, lie near the route 
of steamers between Europe and Brazil. They are a group of guano- 
covered volcanic rocks about a quarter of a mile in extent, rising 
in height to about 67 {t. There is deep. water of about 46 fathoms 
steep to the rocks. 


Fernando Noronha, an island in lat. 3.50 S, Long. 32.25 W, may 
be sighted on the voyage from Europe. It belongs to Brazil, and 
is used as a penal settlement for the State_of, Pernambuco. It is 
inhabited by some 700-800 convicts with the necessary military 
force. It has a cable and wireless station, and a total population 
of about 2,000. 


Bout epapton: MARITIME : DISTANCES. 


~ 84 | Cherbourg. 

592 | 508 | Coruna, 

693 | 606 | 126 | Vigo. 

793 | 681 | 180] 75 | Leixoes. 

936 | 860| 359| 243| 179 | Lisbon. 


1478 | 1402 | 901 | 785| — | 542| Madeira. 
_ 2505 | 2429 | 1915 | 1799 | 1735 | 1569 | 1051 | 8. Vincent, 
4121 | 4037 | 3531 | 3415| — | 3185 | 2667 | 1616 | Pernambuco. 
4511 | 4427 | 3921 | 3805| — [3575 | 3057 | 2006 | 390] Bahia. 


5253 | 5169 | 4663 | 4547 | 4405 | 4317 | 3799 | 2670* | 1132| 742 | Rio de Janeiro. 
5461 | 5377 | 4871 | 4755 | 4613 | 4525 | 4077 | 2956 | 1340| 950] 208 | Santos. 
6347 | 6263 | 5757 | 5641 | 5499 | 5411 | 4893 | 3842 | 2226 | 1836 | 1035" | 886 | Monte Video. 
_ 6471 | 6387 | 5881 | 5765 | 5623 | 5535 | 5013 | 3966 | 2350 | 1960] 1159 | 1010 | 124 | Buenos Aires, 


* Direct, 
The distance from port to port is to be read at a glance in the 
table above: thus Southampton to Pernambuco = 4,121 nautical 


miles; Lisbon to Buenos Aires = 5,535 miles. 
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Buenos Aires, distant 6,921 nautical miles from London and 
123 miles’ steaming for ocean steamers from Montevideo, stands 
at the head of a great ocean route and is served by vessels of all 
nationalities, trading to and from all countries. The capital of 
Argentina, the largest city south of the Equator and the largest 
Spanish-speaking city in the world, it is one of the world’s hand- 
somest and wealthiest cities. It ranks as the ninth largest city in 
the world. The population was estimated (1923) at 1,724,171. The 
lay-out of the city is on the American plan, in squares like a chess- 
board, and the topography is easily mastered. The main thorough- 
fares are modelled on Paris, and the water and drainage system 
on London. 


LanpinG:—Alongside Custom House wharf in Darsena Norte 
(North Basin). 3 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, on the east of the Plaza Mayo and called because of its pink 
colour “La Casa Rosada,’’ is the official residence of the President and headquarters 
of several Government departments. It is notable for its statuary, the rich furnishings 
of its halls, and for its libraries. 

The CATHEDRAL on the north of the Plaza de Mayo is flanked by the residence of 
the Archbishop. On this site was built the first church in Buenos Aires, a building 
which was under repair in 1618. After reconstruction in 1677 the edifice collapsed in 
1753 and the rebuilding was not completed until 1804. One of the two towers and 
domes was subsequently removed, so that the architectural proportions have 
suffered. A frieze upon the Greek facade represents Joseph and his brethren. The 
tomb of General San Martin is imposing. There are large and elegant marble carvings 
and in the central nave mural paintings of interest. 

The Cazsim~po on the west side of the same Plaza, formerly a seat of government 
used by the councillors of the Viceroy, was erected in 1711. It now serves as govern- 
ment offices. 

The OLD CoNGRESS HALL on the south of the Square, built 1863, is the repository 
of the official archives. : 

The Concress Hart (Palacio del Congreso) facing Government House, of great , 
size and in Greco-Roman architecture, is the seat of the legislature. It contains the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, and limited accommodation for the public is 
available for the sittings of either. The normal Parliamentary session, May 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, is often prolonged. 

The mainj entrance to the Law Courts faces Calle Talcahuano. ‘There are four 
large central buildings, some 130 ft. in height, built in Neo-Greek style. 

The Munv (Casa de Moneda) in Calle Defensa was opened in 188r. 

The Caja DE CONVERSION in Calle San Martin is the seat of the gold reserve and of 
the Board which controls and issues the paper currency. 

The Borsa DE COMERCIO, a handsome building in Calle 25 de Mayo, is the meeting 
place of Buenos Aires brokers. It is at once a stock exchange, a grain market, a foreign 
exchange, and a general produce market. The subscription is ro paper dollars, 
quarterly; there are 5,000 members. Market prices are officially recorded and pub- 
lished in a weekly circular. 

The NaTionaL GALLERY (Museo de Bellas Artes) in the Plaza San Martin, formed 
part of the Paris Exhibition, 1889, aud was re-erected on the present site. In addition 
to modern European works there are oils attributed rightly or wrongly to old masters ; 
paintings representing the Conquest of Mexico executed three or four hundred years 
ago, and wooden carvings from the Argentine Chaco. 
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The Historical Museum in Parque Lezama is open to the public from noon to 
4 p.m. on Thursdays and Sundays. It has six saloons and a gallery.. Trophies and 
mementos of historical events are displayed in large numbers. : ’ 

The Mrirre Museum and Library in Calle San Martin preserves intact the household 
of the General Bartolomé Mitre. The manuscripts, documents, and printed works 
are of great value and constitute a unique record of Argentine development. The 
museum is open from noon to 4 p.m. on Thursdays; the library from noon to 5 p.m. 
Mondays to Fridays, and 8 a.m. to noon on Saturdays. 


The Municipal Museum, Calle Cortientes, contains coins, utensils hammered from 
precious metals, old watches, fans, hair combs, furniture and pictures. 

The NATIONAL LrBRARY in Calle Mexico, founded r8r1o, has occtipied its present 
site since 1902. Some 200,000 volumes and 10,000 manuscripts are catalogued. From 
mid-April to mid-October the library is open 11.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. to 10 p.m.; 
during the rest.of the year from noon to 5 p.m. 

‘The NaTuraL History Museum, in Calle Pert and Alsina, opens daily from I p.m. 
to 4 p.m. It houses paleontological, zoological, and mineralogical sections. The 
library of the institution and its entomological, botanical, archzeological, and marine 
specimens, are lodged in Calles Lima and Moreno. 

Parks and Spaces :— 


‘The PARQUE LEzAMA, Calles Defensa and Brasil, one of the most beautiful in the city, 
has old trees, shady paths, rose gardens, terraces, and a bandstand. 

The MuniIciIPpaAL BoTranicAL GARDENS give upon the Plaza Italia and contain 
characteristic specimens representative of the vegetation of the world. ‘The trees 
ptoper to the several provinces of Argentina are brotight together in one section. 

‘The PALERMO PARKS With their magnificent avenues form the principal promenade. 
The Zoological Gardens facing one portion tank in beauty with the finest in the world 
and contain a large collection of animals and birds. 

The OPEN-AIR BATHS (Balneario Municipal) on the river front from Calles Belgrano- 
Brasil have, in addition to other appointments an open-air theatre, gardens and public 
music. 

The SHow Grounns of the Argentine Rural Society, adjoining Palermo Park, are 
the scene of the great May and September exhibitions of livestock, agricultural 
produce and implements. The show ground is regarded as the finest in the world. 

The RACE-couRSE or Hipéddromo Argentino, in Palermo Park seats some 30,000 
petsons. There are Sunday races throughout the year, and upon all holidays other 
than May 25 and July 9. Betting is by totalisator only. A percentage of all winnings 
is taken by the Jockey Club and in the surplus beyond expenses the Government and 
the municipality take equal shares. 

Churches :—The San Ignacio de Loyola, Calles Alsina and Bolivar, began as a 
Jesuit chapel in 1697 and was built in 1722. It has two lofty towers. “The San Fran- 
cisco, Calles Alsina.and Defensa, controlled by the Franciscan Order, was begun in 
1731. Two paintings in the sacristy are ascribed to Michel Angelo. Ia Merced, 
Calles Cangallo and Reconquista was founded 1604 and rebuilt 1732. ‘The Santo 
Domingo, Calles Defensa and Belgrano, founded 1756, shows matks made by Eniglish 
bullets in 1806, There are preserved within four flags taken from Whitelocke’s forces 
in 1807. The Holy Cross, Calle Estados Unidos, established by the Passionists, 
a modern Gothic building in granite, is a monument to Irish piety. 

St. John’s Pro-Cathedral is Anglican, built one-half at the expense of the British 
Government and opened in 1831. St. Paul’s, St. Peter’s aud St. Saviour’s, ate 
Anglican places of worship in the suburbs. 

St. Aridrew’s, Calle Belgrano, is the Scotch church. 


The American church, Calle Corrientes, is Methodist Episcopal and the first of its 
kind to be established upon South American soil. The present edifice was built 1863. 


Theatres :—The Coldén, Plaza Lavalle, the principal theatre holds 3,750, making 
it one of the largest in the world. ‘There are some thirty other theatres in the city. 


Buenos Aires and suburbs have 137 picture houses and in them are shown films 
chiefly of United States and European origin. 


Games Clubs :—Tennis and football clubs are iititnetous, for these games ate played 
by all nationalities. Cricket is played by the British community. 


The leading GoLr CrLuss are the Argentine, Hurlingham, Ituzaingo, Lomas, San 
Andrés, San Isidro, Saenz Pefia, and Swifts. 
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The HurLmcuam Cuvup is the most up-to-date and it compares favourably with any 
athletic club in the world. Provision is made for almost every kind of sport in its 
grounds. Polo is played there from May to September inclusive. 

Freemasonry :—The ‘Excelsior’? Iodge, No. 617, Buenos Aires, received its 
warrant from the United Grand Lodge of Antient, Free and Accepted Masons, June 
10, 1853. It is the Mother Lodge of the District and the oldest English masonic lodge 
in South America. Lodge meetings are held on the third Thursday in the months 
April to November, inclusive, and on the first Thursday in- December. 

The “Emulation”? Lodge of Instruction and the Royal Arch Chapter “ Masefield,”’ 
are attached to ‘‘ Excelsior.” 

A list follows of lodges recommended by “ Excelsior,’’ 617 :— 

“Acacia”? (No. 876); “Star of the South” (No. 1025); ‘St. John’s” (No. 2517); 
“Trevor Mold” (No. 3293); “Belgrano” (No. 3466); ‘‘Aconcagua” (No. 3489); 
“St. Andrew’s” (No, 3706); “Victory” (No. 3926); “Pampa” (No. 4075); “St. 
Patrick’s”’ (No. 4210). 

The Markets :—The cattle auctions ate among the sights of the city and are to be 
seen at Bullrich & Company,Avenida Leandro Alem. 1950; Tattersall’s, Calle Sarmiento 
357; Mataderos, Municipal slaughtering and market place; Mercado Tablada, sheep. 
Mercado Liniers. 

The wholesale fish market is the Mercado Bullrich, Avenida Teandro Alem. 

The largest vegetable market is the Mercado de Abasto, Calle Corrientes 3247. 


Hotels. 
TARIFF PER PERSON 

NAME OF HOTEL. CABLES. BEDS. PER Day. REMARKS. 
Praza, Florida and ‘‘Plazotel”’ 350 $25-50 With pension * 

” Charcas. $r2-15 Without ,, 
Savoy, Callao and ‘‘Savoy’’ 300 $18-35 With ee 3 4 

Cangallo. $10-25 Without _,, High Class. 
PALACE, 25 de Mayo “Palacotel” 130 $x18-25 With os 


255. $1o-15 Without ,, 
Majestic, Avda. de ‘Majestic’ 390 $15-25 With “e French. 

Mayo 1317. ; : 
PHOENIX, San Martin “Oyloyd” 160 $12-25 With + English family. 

780 F 


Paris, Avda, de Mayo — 160 $12-20 With = 
and Salta. : 
Cec, Avda. de Mayo — 180 $15-20 With os 
1201. } 
GRAND, Florida 25. “Granhotel” 150 $15-30 With s Commercial, 
$ 8-20 Without ,, 
AVENIDA Patace,+ “Avenipal’’ 150 $12-16 With Ay 
Victoria 442. $ 7-10 Without ,, 
LonprREs, Victoria —_ 200 $10 Without ,, 
386. - 
CaviezEL, Avda. de —_— 65 $ 5-15 Without ,, 
Mavo 815. = c Portuguese and 
CAVIEZEL’S NEw, eee 80 $ro-15 With & Brazilian. 
Avda, de Mayo 915 } 
Apoto, San Martin — 80 $1o-15 With As 
65. . 
Guar HotTet Espa- — 360 $ 4-10 Without ,, Spanish. 
Na, Avda. de Mayo 
16. ! , 
ae HOTEL FRAS- a too $1ro-15 With 7 Italian. 
cat, Avda. de Mayo 
Rae 60 $12-20 Superior Board. 
a ° fs = E 
G EN, Callao 950 Ee eaal 
I/ UNIVERSELLE, Re- _ 50 $ 6-10 With "a 
conquista 325. : 
DEux MOoNDES, San _— 35 $ 7-12 With aA 
Martin 301. 


[Prices in Argentine currency, 7.e. moneda nacional. ] 
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Restaurants :—Constitution Station, F.C.S.; Harrods, Calle Florida; Retiro 
Station, F.C.A.; Restaurant Villa, 1431 Calle Corrientes. 


Local Steamships : — ‘The following services are undertaken by the Argentine 
Navigation Company (Nicolas Mihanovich), Ltd. :— 

To Montevideo, nightly ; To Asuncion, twice weekly ; and from Asuncion to Corumba, 
weekly; To Iguazt Falls, by tri-weekly steamer to Corrientes; bi-weekly Corrientes 
to Posadas ; weekly Posadas to Iguazti Falls; To Santa Fé, weekly; To Salto, tri- 
weekly. 


[For a variety of announcements concerning Buenos Aires and Argentina see the later 
section of this book headed ‘‘ TocALt CLASSIFIED ADVTs.’’| 
Railways :—TERMINALS :— 


Retiro: Central Argentine; Pacific & Central Cordoba Railways. 

Chacarita: N. E. Argentine, Entre Rios & Central Buenos Aires 
Railways. : 

Once: B. A, Western Railway. 

Plaza Constitucion: Southern Railway. 

Puente Alsina: Midland, Western & Southern Railways. 

Vélez Sarsfield : F. F. C. C. de la Province de B. A. 


SUBURBS OF BUENOS AIRES. 


Belgrano, about ro minutes by train and 25 by tram. A suburb 
of modern houses, and a favourite resort of British residents. There 
are cricket and tennis clubs, an English high school, and church. 
The Calle Cabildo is famous. 

Las Flores, about to minutes by train from Plaza Once, the 
terminus of the Western Railway, and 25 from Plaza Victoria 
by tram. Is embowered in flowers. 

Hurlingham, on the Pacific Railway, about half an hour’s journey 
of 17 miles. Has a fine club; the principal sports are polo, cricket, 
golf, and tennis. Almost all the residents are British. 


Lomas, upon the Great Southern Railway. Club and golf 
links, English school for boys and girls, and church. 

Quilmes, population 20,000, on the Great Southern Railway. Has 
many British residents, and an English college and church. It 
has an excellent bathing station; is one of the most pleasant of 
summer resorts. It is a noted brewing centre. 

San Isidro, on the Central Argentine Railway and the south 
side of Rio de la Plata, is a resort for golf, swimming, and athletics 
and one of the most picturesque places on the coast. 


Temperley, a junction on the Great Southern Railway, about 
11 miles from Plaza Constitucion, is also served by tramway. It 
adjoins Lomas, possesses fine country houses and has many British 
residents. 


Tigre on the Central Argentine Railway stands upon an island 
about 18 miles from Buenos Aires. A beauty spot and the site 
of yachting, rowing, and other clubs, it is one of the most delightful 
and accessible of resorts. 


Hote :—Tigre, 200 beds. $20-38 per day. 
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Bahia Blanca, with a population of 50,000, has shown itself in 
the last 20 years to be one of the most progressive of Argentine 
towns. It is on the left bank of the Naposta river and as a port 
serves a large area for the shipment of grain and wool. The port 
works are admirable and include a large dry dock, the Puerto 
Militar, distant 25 kilometres. The municipal authorities have 
been at pains to adorn the town. The port is served by the Southern 
Railway (397 miles from Buenos Aires), by the Pacific Railway and 
also the Rosario-Puerto Belgrano. 

Hotels :—Sud Americano, Avenida Colén, 122 (corner of Calle Brown). Rate per 
day, from $8 m/n. 

Restaurant :—Universal, Calle O’Higgins, 138. 

Post Office :—Calle Zellerayan, ror. 

Market :—-Near Pacific Railway Station. 

Excursions :—To Sierra de la Ventana, 2} hours’ rail. 


Concordia, upon the right bank of the Uruguay river facing 
Salto, is one of the chief towns in the province of Entre Rios. Several 
lines of railway converge at this point and there is good river trans- 
port. The town has 22,000 population and is the centre of a 


_ considerable business with Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. The 


place is one of the best angling centres in Argentina. Good sport 
is to be had with rod and spoon at Salto Grande and Salto Chico, 
where dorado and salmon are plentiful. Concordia is reached 
from the Chacarita station, Buenos Aires (338 miles), by Entre 
Rios and Argentina N.E. Railway. 


Hore ts ;—Continental, Imperial, Coldn. 


Cordoba, a provincial capital of 140,000 inhabitants, stands at 
an altitude of 1,440 feet, some 432 miles from Buenos Aires. The 
district is renowned for its beauty and the city for its buildings, 
for in point of age Cérdoba comes next to Lima. The university 
was founded in 1613. There are many residences of the colonial 
period, and the national observatory is here and makes Cordoba 
the Argentine Greenwich. There is no more interesting centre 
for the tourist and holiday maker. Picturesque in itself, the town 
is near to sierras, lakes and waterfalls of exceptional beauty and 
it is eminently accessible. The train journey from Buenos Aires 
(432 miles) occupies about 14 hours and is made by the Central 
Argentine Railway. 


Conveyances :—Cabs, and electric trams. 

Hotels :—Plaza (140 beds, $15-30), Plaza San Martin. 

Excursions :—To Alta Cérdoba by electric car and then to Chalet Crisol and Parque 
Sarmiento, a park on the outskirts of the city where is a Zoological Garden. Rail 
or motor-car to the following places in the Sierras de Cérdoba, famous as health and 
pleasure resorts, within a few hours’ journey of the city. To Alta Gracia (one hour) 
(Sierras Hotel, from $11 a day). TolaFalda (Eden Hotel, from $1o a day). To La 
Cumbre (Hotel Lumsdaine, from $10 a day). To Capilla del Monte (Hotel Britanico, 
from $10 a day). To Ascochinga, in the heart of the Sierras, for shooting, fishing, etc., 
with good hotel accommodation. Particulars of Cérdoba hill resorts can be obtained 
from the Publicity Department of the Central Argentine Railway, Bme, Mitre 299, 
Buenos Aires, 
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Corrientes is the capital of the province of Corrientes, in the 
north-east of the Republic, 13 days’ train journey (some 750 miles) 
from Buenos Aires. It stands near the confluence of the Paraguay 
and Parana rivers and is the old San Juan de Vera of the Con- 
quistadores. The town seems destined, by virtue ofits communi- 
cations, to a large growth in importance. In touch with the river 
traffic catriéd on by the Mihanovich Line with Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo, it is well served also by the North-Eastern Railway. 
The town has about 30,000 inhabitants. The public buildings 
include the Government House, Cathedral and Museum. 


Hotes :—Buenos Aires, Frances, Parana. 


Formosa, capital of the Formosa Territory, adjoins the Para- 
guayan frontier. It is in a region populated as to one-half by 
Indians and has itself a population of 10,000. The vegetation 
and climate are tropical. The surroundings are flat and swampy. 
Tobacco and sugar cane are grown and many cattle are kept in 
the vicinity. - 

Hortets :—Formosa, Anchea. 


Gallegos (known also as Rio and Puerto Gallegos), capital of 
the province of Santa Cruz (Patdgonia) stands at the mouth of 
the river of the same name, some 1,600 miles from Buenos Aires. 
There is weekly communication by steamer with Punta Arenas 
dnd there are occasional steamers to Buenos Aires. Tallow 
manufacturing is the chief of the local industries and a large trade 
is done in wool and sheepskins. The population is about 2,500. 


HotTeEts :—Bristol, Nuevo, Paris. 


La Plata; the capital of the province of Buenos Aires, dates ftom 
1882. It contains wide streets and imposing public buildings. 
Otherwise known by the names of ‘“‘model city,’ the “‘enchanted 
city,” and similar titles, because, like the fabled buildings of the 
fairy tales, it was built in a night, La. Plata remains a monument 
of the days when the tide of capital reached its flood mark. The 
population is 100,000, The harbour is accessible to ships of the 
largest tonnage and has two miles of qtiays, chiefly used for the 
export of produce from the central provinces. Buenos Aires is 
some 30 miles away on the Southern Railway system: 

* Points of Interest :—The La Plata Museum, famous for its collection of extinct 
animals _is open daily from ro a.m. to I p.m. except tipon Saturday: Its treasures 
are la’ , ethndlogical and include hithian skulls, mummies, and pre-historic ithple- 
miéits used by man. There are zoological, botartical, geological, mineralogical, 
paleontological and archeological sections with cases interesting both to the cutious 
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and the scientific. Well laid-out Zoological Gardens; fine racecourse (under B.A. 
Jockey Club rules) and Observatory. The Museum, Zoological Gardens, and Observa- 
po are = cid 3 elon Lg The aes Hall and Cathedral are in the Plaza Morena. 

minutes in the train es one to the picturesque Islas de Rio Santiago and to 
the Yacht Club, Arsenal, and Naval Neadeny- q 4 


Hotels :—Sportsman and El Argentino. 

Conveyances :—Electric trams, motor-cars and cabs. 

Railways :—Great Southern to Buenos Aires. 

La Quiaca, on the Bolivian-Argentine frontier, is some 1,180 miles 
(50 hours) from Buenos Aires and 175 from Jujuy. The altitude 
is over 10,000 feet and the climate is cool. The town will inevitably 
increase in importance with the completion of the Bolivian section 
of the railway to La Paz. 

HOTEL :—Plaza. 


La Rioja, the capital of the province of La Rioja, is in the Andino 
region, in a region rich in minerals. The city stands at an elevation 
of some 1,500 feet and 39 hours by train from Buenos Aires over 
the Central, Cordoba and Santa Fé-Catamarca lines. It is 208 
miles from Tucuman. It has the attraction of antiquity and 
combines with quaint costume and colonial buildings a modernity 
in public facilities. The urban population is 13,000. 


Hote ts :—Rodolfo, Loumague. 


Mendoza, capital of the province, is 620 miles from Buenos Aires 
on the Transcontinental Railway to Valparaiso, or about 21 hours’ 
tide. The city possesses a metropolitan character with plazas 
and promenades which command admiration. Itself some 2,700 
feet above sea-level, it is situated in the foothills of the great Cor- 
dillera of the Andes, within sight of the snow-covered peaks. The 
“garden of the Andes” is the name that the residents give to 
their town. ‘The products of the garden—wine, grapes, and fruit— 
have an increasing commercial importance. The population is 
some 70,000. Earthquakes occur at rare intervals and da serious 
damage. 


Points of Interest :—The Park with its watercourses, lake, and Zoological Gardens ; 
Plazas Independencia and San Martin; the Municipal Theatre; the Jockey Club. 
Hotels :—Grand, Sierra. 


Mercedes (de Buenos Aires), an important agricultural and pas- 


toral centre, some 60 miles from Buenos Aires on the Buenos Aires 


Western Railway, has 24,000 inhabitants. The town is at once 
old and progressive with a considerable commerce, many notable 
private residences and large public edifices, including Law Courts. 
The North-Eastern Railway places Mercedes within 23 hours of 
Buenos Aires. 

Horets :—Mercédes, Nogues, Iris. 


Mercedes (de Corrientes), a small town of 12,000 inhabitants upon 
the North-Eastern Railway system, is not to be confused with its 


‘more important namesake, The town is 52} hours’ ride from the 


federal capital. 
Neéuquen, capital of the Territory of the same name, is in the 
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north-western corner of Patagonia and is served by the Southern 
Railway. It is some 700 miles from Buenos Aires and has a popu- 
lation of 2,500. Lake Nahuel Huapi ‘see p. 47) is in the vicinity. 


Hote ts :—Neuquen, Confluencia. 


Parana, a port on the right bank of the Parana and the capital 
of Entre Rios province, is 364 miles from Buenos Aires upon the 
Central and Entre Rios Railways. It is served by the river steamers 
of the Mihanovich line. The urban population is 37,000. In the 
period 1853-1862 the city was the capital of the Republic. The 
Urquiza Park, the Governor’s Palace and the Cathedral are the 
chief objects of interest to tourists. 


Hote ts :—Espafia, Central, Gransac. 


Posadas, capital of the highly interesting Misiones District, 
stands on the bank of the Parana River and is connected by ferry 
with the Paraguayan town of Villa Encarnacién. It is some 37 
hours from Buenos Aires over the North-Eastern, Entre Rios and 
Central systems. It is in touch with Corrientes (36 hours) by 
Mibanovich river steamer. 


HotTets :—Argentino, Paris. 


Rawson (population 1,300), capital of the Chubut Territory, stands 
on the bank of the Chubut River and about 6 miles from the coast. 
The name of the settlement is that of its founder who established 
near this point a Welsh colony. Connection with Buenos Aires 
is made by steamer to. Port Madryn and per State Railway via 
Trelew. 


Resistencia, capital of the Chaco Territory, on the bank of the 
Parana, faces the town of Corrientes. Cotton is grown in the 
locality and this promises to become a crop of importance. The 
population is 10,000, the distance from Buenos Aires is some 640 
miles by rail. River steamer communication is maintained upon 
the Parana. Skins and feathers are brought by Indians to this 
point and there are important timber and cattle trades. 

Hotes :—Legrand, Laquayo. 


Rosario, the chief city of the province of Santa Fé is on the 
Parana River and is accessible to steamers of 10,000 tons. It is 
the natural port of the great north-west of Argentina and in com- 
mercial importance ranks second to the federal capital. Its com- 
merce increases and the wealth thus created manifests itself in 
great public buildings and in a growing interest in art and letters. 
The town is modern, although a settlement stood upon this site 
in 1725. The urban population is some 300,000. The distance 
from Buenos Aires is 188 miles. 

Hotels :—Savoy, Calle San Martin; Italia, Calle Maipu. 

Restaurants :—Rotisserie Cifre, Rotisserie Italia, and Rotisserie Savoy. 


Markets :—Mercado Central, Calle San Martin; also Mercados Norte, Sud, Este 
and Oeste. Best time, 6-8 a.m. 
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Points of Interest :—Parque Independencia (New Rose Garden), Boulevard Orofio 
Parish Church (Roman Catholic) in Calle 25 de Mayo; S. tarinciomees Church 
(English), Calle Paraguay; Racecourse, Law Courts, Aiberdi (by boat), Saladillo (salt 
water springs). Golf Club (Station, Parada Links, F.C.C.A.), 

Rails :—Rosario is 4$ hours from Buenos Aires on the Central Argentine 
Railway, and is served also by the Province of Santa Fé Railway (narrow gauge), 
and the Rosario and Puerto Belgrano Railway. Express trains to Cordoba, Tucuman, 
and Santa Fé, morning. Daily express to Buenos Aires, 

Salta :—The capital of its province in the far north of Argentina, 
the town is 36 hours by train from Buenos Aires. The journey is 
made over the State (Jujuy) line, the Central Argentine and Central 
Cordoba Railways via Tucumdn. The environs are hilly and of 
a striking beauty. Enough of the colonial character remains to 
add to thé charm of its buildings. Its present population of 35,000 
may be expected to increase largely with the completion of the 
railway to Bolivia. 

Horets :—Nacional, Colén, Casino. 


Salto, in Buenos Aires Province and 107 miles from the capital, 
is served by the Central Railway. Apart from its commercial 
position the place is interesting to scientists. Fossil remains of 
prehistoric animals have been found in large numbers in the locality. 


Santa Fé, capital of the province, on the Paranda, 360 miles from 
Buenos Aires. Has an urban population of 60,000. Centre of 
an exceptionally fertile region, it has two large docks for ocean- 
going steamers, and enters into rivalry with Rosario. Its principal 
exports are cereals and quebracho. The Santa Fé Railway has 
its headquarters here. The Central Argentine line places Buenos 
Aires within 13 hours’ journey. 

Horets :—Espaiia, Italiano, Globo, Internacional. 


San Juan, capital of the province of the same name, to the north 
of Mendoza, stands in the Tulum Valley. The city is 27 hours 
(about 700 miles) from Buenos Aires and under four hours (97 
miles) from Mendoza upon the Pacific Railway. The urban popu- 
lation is 20,000. The surroundings are picturesque; wine-growing 
is the principal industry and minerals are known to abound in the 
locality. Much of the local trade is with Chile. 

Horet :—Las Provincias. 


- San Luis, capital of the province of San Luis, has a population 
of 15,000. It stands at the foot of the Cordillera and at an eleva- 
tion of about 2,400 feet, some 490 miles from Buenos Aires on the 
Pacific Railway, and 160 miles from Mendoza. The town is 
surrounded by sierras, and its architectural character is colonial. 
Cattle rearing, grain growing and viticulture are the industries 
of the region and they are expanding. 

Horets :—Espaifia, Royal. 

Santa Rosa, capital of La Pampa Territory, is 375 miles from 
Buenos Aires on the Western Railway. The population is 5,500. 
It is the centre of a cattle growing and agricultural area. 

Horets :—Central, Apollo. 
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Santiago del Estero, capital of its province, has a population of 
23,000 and is served by the Central Argentine Railway. It is some 
630 miles from Buenos Aires. It was founded nearly 400 years ago 
and is frequented in July-September by visitors to the Rio Hondo 
springs. A new race-course was opened in 1923: 

Hote Ls :—El Globo, Royal, Victoria. 

Tucumaén, capital of the province, is the busiest and most populous 
town in the north of Argentina, with a population of about 100,000. 
Its natural beauties are great and the amenities of social life make 
a visit most agreeable. It is the chief centre of the sugar industry. 
It has a cathedral and Jesuit College, and here the first Congress 
of the Republic was held in 1816. On the Central Argentine Rail- 
way, it is 25 hours (714 miles) from Buenos Aires. 

HoTELs :—Savoy, Artigas, Frascati. 


Ushuaia, the capital of Tierra del Fuego, the most southerly of 
inhabited towns, stands upon the Beagle Channel. Its claims to 
the interest of the traveller include impressive views of snow-clad 
peaks, waterfall, dense woods and rich valleys: Steamers from 
Buenos Aires and Chilean ports afford the means of access. The 
population of 1,600 includes the members of the penal settlement. 
Sheep farming and sawmilling are the local industries. 

Hote. :—M. Freire. 

Viedma, the capital of Rio Negro, stands upon the river of that 
name about 19 miles from its mouth. The town has 3,000 popu- 
lation and is reaclied from Buenos Aires (577 miles) and Bahia 
Blanca by motor from San Antonio Oesti; or by small direct steamer. 
The fishing industry is of some importance. 

Horets :—Gretoni, Malpeu. 


PLEASURE RESORTS. 


Alta Gracia, some 570 metres above sea-level in the pure and 
bracing air of the Sierras de Cérdoba, is reached by the Central 
Argentine Railway from Buenos Aires in 15 hours, Sleeping 
accommodation is provided on the train. 

Hore. :—Sierras (200 suites); good 9-hole golf course, tennis, 
croquet and shooting. 


Bariloche (San Carlos de Bariloche), on the southern shore of 
Lake Nahuel Huapi (p. 47) in the Rio Negro Territory, is a little 
wood-built town of towards 1,000 inhabitants. Its situation upon 
the lake, its proximity to the mountains, its wealth of flowers and 
trees and its bracing air lend it a unique distinction. The Argen- 
tine Switzerland, as its region has often been called, presents the 
utmost contrast to the plains. There is a motor-car connection 
with Neuquen and a rail connection with Puerto San Antonio 
(Gulf of San Matias). 


Mar del Plata, about 8 hours from Buenos Aires on Great Southern 
Railway, is the Brighton of Argentina, and has good hotels, golf 
links, and a Casino. The attraction of ‘Spring Week” (end- 
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October—early-November) include golf, motor racing, fishing com- 
petitions, a kermesse and the casino. The season runs from the 
end of December to Easter. Special trains are run by the Great 
Southern Railway from Plaza Constitucién, Buenos Aires. 

Horets :—Bristol (4oo beds, $2550), Grand (100 beds, $15°30), 
Victoria (100 beds, $15°30), Royal (120 beds, $15°30). Only open 
in summer. 

Miramar, a summer bathing resort, some 280 miles from Buenos 
Aires, is about r4 hours south from Mar del Plata upon the Southern 
Railway. The train journey from Buenos Aires occupies towards 
12 hours. 

Horers :—Ocean, La Amistad. 

Necochea, with an urban population of about 1,000 inhabitants, 
1s regarded as the second of the sea-bathing places along the coast. 
The beach is excellent, and the place is reached from Buenos Aires 
by a train ride of 124 hours on the Southern Railway. Quequén 
is near at hand across the river. The surroundings are picturesque 
and interesting and visits are made to the Paseo del Puente, the 
Cascada, Los Manantrales and the Laguna de Los Padres. 

Hotes :—Necochea, La Perla. 

Puente del Inca, famous for the natural bridge of rock which 
crosses the Mendoza river, and for its hot springs. Hotel under 
the management of the South American Hotels Co. Near the 
thermal baths of Cacheuta. Served by the Buenos Aires and 
Pacific Railway. Season November to April. 


Quequén, about 2 miles across the river from Necochea and 307 
miles from Buenos Aires. Stands at the mouth of the Quequén 
Grande River; is likely, subject to dredging operations, to develop 
a certain importance as a commercial port. Its present interest 
arises from the excellence of its beach for the purposes of bathing, 
and the pleasant character of its views. 

Rio Hondo, a small town equidistant from Santiago del Estero 
and Tucumdan, is about 660 miles from Buenos Aires. The nearest 
railway station is Gramilla. The interest of the place centres in 
its hot springs which are frequented by rheumatic patients who 
bathe there. The waters have a temperature of 86 F. and they 
contain a small percentage of minerals in solution. They may be 
visited from Tucuman (52 miles). 

Lake Nahuel Huapi belongs to the same natural system as the 
Chilean lakes (Todos Santos Llanquihué and others) and is separated 
from them by no great distance. It is a noble sheet of some 800 
square kilometres and of a depth exceeding 330 yards in places, 
placed some 2,500 feet above sea-level in full view of the snow- 
covered peaks of the Cordillera, and the forests clothing to lower 
slopes. ‘The mount Tronador commands the scene, and the blue 
waters of the lake, the majesty of the mountains, and the isolation 
invest it with a singular charm. The arms of the lake have a fjord- 
like quality, the setting is Alpine and there is a thickly-wooded 
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’ island (Victoria) which is frequented for sport, and especially for 
chase of the nutria. In addition to the indigenous fish, salmon and 
trout have been put down. 

Small steamers ply from Neuquen and there are motor services 
between that point and Bariloche on the southernshore. Neuquen is 
served by the Southern Railway and is thus directly accessible from 
Buenos Aires. Bariloche is the terminus of the State Railway leading 
from San Antonio Oeste, the Atlantic port on the Gulf of San Matias, 
south of Bahia Blanca. The journey may be made conveniently from 
the Chilean side via Puerto Montt (see The Chilean Lakes, p. 221). 


PHYSICAL, FEATURES. 


The northern frontier abuts upon Bolivia and Paraguay, the 
eastern upon Brazil and the Republic of Uruguay. The country 
is bounded upon the west by Chile and the two countries are defined 
by the mountain range of the Cordilleras de los Andes, extending 
the whole length of Argentina. The southern extremity is defined 
by the Beagle Channel. Argentina extends from latitude 21.40 S, 
to latitude 55.5 S, at Cape San Pio, longitude 66.32 W. The 
approximate length is 2,150 miles and the breadth 980 miles. The 
coast line is about 1,600 miles, exclusive of the estuary of the Rio 
“de La Plata. The area is approximately 1,080,900 square miles. 

The greater part of Argentina lies in the temperate zone and is divi- 
sible into three regions : the Andine, the Pampean, and the Patagonian. 

The Andine occupies the eastern slope of the Cordillera of the 
Andes, of which several branches penetrate into the country, notably 
the Sierra del Aconquija, the Sierras of Cordoba and of San Luis. 

The pampa, or plain land, affords pasture for immense herds 
of cattle, and produces great crops of cereals. Upon it exist great 
agricultural colonies. In the northern territory, between the 
Salado and the Pilcomayo rivers, are forests containing timber 
for cabinet work and rougher purposes. 

Patagonia, the southern part of the Republic, consists of vast 
plains or plateaux stretching from the Cordilleras to the Atlantic. 
Fresh water is scarce, but brackish lakes or pools are found. To- 
wards the Straits of Magellan the country is wooded. 

Tierra del Fuego is separated from the mainland by the Straits 
of Magellan. To the north of the Straits of Magellan lies the vast 
region of Patagonia composed of the Territories of Santa Cruz, 
and Chubut, extending up to the Rio Negro. 

The northern part of the country is specially suited for cattle 
raising, and, in the hilly region, for goats. The central and western 
districts are admirably fitted for cattle, horses, sheep and pigs. 
The cooler south is excellent sheep country. 

Rivers :—The River Plate, or Rio de la Plata, which serves as 
the main seaward entrance is less a river than an estuary or great 
basin into which flow the Rivers Parana and Uruguay together 
with their tributaries. Measured from Piedras Pt. Argentina to 
Brava Pt. Uruguay, the Plate has a width of approximately 56 
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miles, and where the Rivers Parana and Uruguay branch off (say 
from Martin Chico Point to San Fernando) the width is some 23 
miles. The river is approximately 100 miles long as the crow 
flies, and mud and sand give it a thick, brownish colour. It is shal- 
low and the passage of ocean vessels is only made possible by 
continuously dredging the recognized channels. The transit of 
deep draught vessels helps to keep the channels clear, and the 
authorities impose a fine upon vessels that do not keep within the 
limits of the channels. 

The tides are of little importance for there is only an 18 inch rise 
and fall at spring tides. The depth of water is influenced princi- 
pally by the direction of the wind and the state of the sources of 
the Paranda, Uruguay and Paraguay rivers. With south and 
south-easterly winds the river rises, and can be expected to fall 
with a wind from N.N.E., N.W., and S.W. The last named is a 
bad weather wind called the ‘“‘Pampero,’”’ and when it prevails the 
river may rise because of the large volume of water brought in 
from the ocean. 

The more important parts of the basins both of the Parana and 
the River Plate belong to Argentina. The Parana and Paraguay 
rivers are navigable for steamers everywhere within the republic. The 
Salado, Pilcomayo and Bermejo, tributaries of the Paranda, are shallow 
and difficult of navigation. The chief rivers of the south, the Colorado 
Negro, Chubut, Chico, and Santa Cruz, flow directly into the Atlantic. 

The lengths of the principal rivers are :— 

Rio Uruguay, 940 miles; Paranda, 2,800 miles. The Paraguay, 
Pilcomayo, Bermejo are each some 1,250 miles. The Dulco or 
Saladillo is 500 miles in length. 

River communication between Buenos Aires and the northern 
provinces, as well as the Republics of Paraguay and Uruguay, 
is afforded by the rivers Plata, Parana, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

There is an efficient service between Buenos Aires and Asuncién, 
and transit by water between the capital and Rosario. 

With the extreme southern territories communication is only 
possible by sea. There are regular sailings between the ports 
situated in the Chubut, Santa Cruz, and Tierra del Fuego territories, 
and those of Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca. 

Lakes :—Small lakes are scattered over the pampas, and large 
and beautiful lakes exist farther south, at the base of the Andes, 
including Nahuel Huapi, Viedma, and Argentino. 

Mountains :—The following are among the more important 
volcanoes in the Argentine part of the Cordilleras de los Andes: 
Copiapo, San José, Maipo, Chillan, Tinginririca, de las Damas, 
Petorca, Osomo, Antuco, Trilope, Corcovado, and San Clemente. 

The highest peaks in Argentina are: Aconcagua (23,080 feet) ; 
Mercedario (22,315 feet); Tupungato (21,550 feet); Nevado de 
Famatino (19,770 feet); Juncal (19,780 feet); Aconquija (16,400 
feet); The Tronador Descabezado, Villa Rica, Potro, Bonete 


and Negro are among the other considerable heights. 
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Climate :—The climate is upon the whole most favourable, 
although ranging at the extremes from the heat of the Tropic of 
Capricorn to the rigours of Tierra del Fuego. There are broadly 
three climatic zones: the Littoral, the Mediterranean, and the 
Andine. The mean temperature in the first is 66° Fahr.; in the 
second 105° is frequently attained in very hot summers; with low 
temperatures registered in the winter—the mean being about 
61°. In the Andine region the climate varies greatly, and fluctua- 
tions of 36° within twenty-four hours are not uncommon. 

Rain is frequent, especially in the N. and E., and tends to make 
the temperature milder. Endemic complaints are much rarer than 
in Europe. 


Rainfall :—The rainfall, in the southern regions, averages some 
16 inches a year; in the central region from 20 to 39; in the north- 
east the fall is 40-60 inches a year. ‘The rainfall in the Provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, and Cordoba is regarded as ideal both 
in quantity and distribution. There are less favoured districts 
in some of which artificial irrigation is not at present seriously 
possible. Again there are districts which in the last twenty years 
or so have enjoyed an improved rainfall probably as a consequence 
of ploughing and afforestation. 2 

The “Review of the River Plate’? summarizes the average fall 
as follows :— ; 


Average of six years 1898-1903 .. .. 469 millimetres 


odieeckarsse ll Cates s 1904-8 ots 4g (CD sy 
” ” ” ” I909-13 oe ae 444 : a¢ 
” ” ” ” T9o14—18 oe AN. 654 74 
” ” ” ” I9QI9Q-23 -- oe 820 is 


Readings taken on La Carlota estancia near Remeco (Pacific 
Railway). 


Trees and Shrubs :—The vegetation changes with the locality, 
and the following are peculiar to Entre Rios and Corrientes: 
Nandubay, pipuillin, espinillo, molle, chafiar, tala, la palmera, 
pino, and araucaria. The varieties next named occur in Tucuman, 
Formosa, el Chaco, and parts of Santiago del Estero, and Santa 
Fé: Tipa, laurel negro, nogal, cedro, acacia, arrayan, urunday, 
roble, espinillo, and tala. The following belong more distinctively 
to Formosa and the Chaco: Palmira, quebracho, algarrobo, palo 
blanco, palo santo. 


Birds and Animals :—The works of W. H. Hudson should be 
consulted for reference to the abounding bird life. The following 
are distinctive: Ostrich, condor, vulture, eagle, gavilan, carancho; 
owl, parrot, swan, chaja, duck, geese, gariza, flamingo, mirasol, 
partridge, martinet. The animals include: Yaguarete, puma, 
wolf, fox, mountain cat, coati, deer, guanaco, gama, vicufia, alpaca, 
otter, tapir, carpincho, ant bear, hare, rabbit, llama, venado. 
Among the sea animals are the seal, sea wolf, and whale. 
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POPULATION OF PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES. 


The population in 1914 was 7,885,237, and provisional post- 
census figures would indicate a present total of approximately 
9,000;000, 


(Post-census estimate of December 31, 1918.) 
weterd District :—Federal Capital (Buenos Aires) and Islarid of Martin Garcia 
1,750,000, 

_ Provinces. Population. Capital. 
Buenos Aires te +e 62;235,756 La Plata. 
Santa Fé .. Ad on 967,189 Santa Fé. 

- Entre Rios Pt 452,796 Parana. 

Corrientes aH Ve 362,115 Corrientes. 
Cérdoba .. A te 776,155 Cdtdoba. 


San Luis .. a4 He 126,585 San Luis. 
Santiago del Estero Ee 288,956 Santiago del Estero. 
Tucuman .. a se 354,425 Tucuman. 
Mendoza .. $10 <2 302,113 Mendoza. 
San Juan .. ate on 130,066 San Juan. 
La Rioja .. bs oi 83,882 La Rioja. 
Catamarca ay fs 108,128 Catamarca, 
Salta a ih Be 150,768 Salta. 
Jujuy; ie $s 78,909 Jujuy. 
Territories. 
Chaco ee ax ots 49,593 Resistencia. 
GChubut «.., oe a 26,762 Rawson. $4 
Formosa .. wa ts 20,945 Formosa. | @j 
La Pampa ee < 115,320 Santa Rosa. ' 
Los Andes av a 2,588 San Antonio de Los Cobres. 
Misiones .. we are 58,869 Posadas. 
Neuquen .. na <9 31,304 Neuquen, 
Rio Negro ab et 45,695 Viedma. 
Satita Cruz es <5 ir,tor Gallegos. 
Tierra del Fuego are 2,537 Ushuaia. 


RAILWAY MILEAGE, 
The mileage of the principal railways was i 1923 :— 


Miles 
Southern Railway ae ee me at we +. 33949 
Central Argentine Railway aa ae a ae shhesystep 
Western Railway es, an sé a3 ai rn i Tg88x 
Pacific Railway and allied companies . : a Ar 2. DRBG2 
Cordoba Central Railway As oe <r whe = ote ZO2 
Entre Rios Railway et af 23 303 oi AP 678 
Argentine North-Eastern Railway a ¥é » ae 752 
Provincia de Santa Fé Railway ne oan as ae. Xm 
Rosario and Puerto Belgrano Railway ne oe 513 
Cia. Gral de FF. CC. de la Provincia de Bs. Aires .. tive 787 
State Lines (total) ee fs as = Se ray Ss OF: 


AN ARGENTINE CALENDAR. 


1515. Rio de la Plata enteted by Juan Diaz de Solis, who lands on the Uruguayan 
-coast and is murdered by Charrtiia Indians, 

1520. Mouth of the Rio de la Plata explored by Magellan. 

1526. First settlement on banks of rivet founded by Sebastian Cabot; subsequently 
destroyed by Indians. x 

1530. Portuguese expedition under Martin Afforiso de Sotisa explores Rio de la Plata, 

1536. First city of Buenos Aites founded by Pedro de Mendoza. Owing to Indian 
hostility settlement subsequently abandoned, and the Spaniards proceed 
upstream to Astincién in Paraguay. 

1573. City of Santa Fé founded by Juan de Garay. 

1580. Buenos Aires founded for the second time by Juan de Garay. 
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Hernandarias becomes the first colonial Governor of the Rio de la Plata 
(Paraguay and Argentina), 

Negroes first introduced into Rio de la Plata. ; 

Buenos Aires is permitted to export some of its produce to Brazil. 

First arrival of Jesuit missionaries. 

Province of Rio de la Plata officially instituted with separate Governor. 
Royal Audience established in Buenos Aires, but abolished in 1672. 

War between Brazil and Buenos Aires. 

Jesuits expelled from Rio de la Plata. 

Treaty between Brazil and Buenos Aires. 

War between Brazil and Buenos Aires. 

Establishment of the Vice-Royalty of Buenos Aires, with jurisdiction extending 
over the present Republics of Bolivia (part), Uruguay, Paraguay, and the 
Argentine Confederation. Shelter huts constructed in the Andes to facilitate 
journeys to Chile. War between Buenos Aires and Brazil. 

Treaty between Buenos Aires and Brazil. 

Irish colony of meat curers established in La Plata. First merino sheep 
introduced. 

Foundation of the first River Plate newspaper. 

First British expedition to the River Plate, commanded by General Beresford. 
Buenos Aires captured, but after an occupation of forty-five days, recaptured 
by Spanish and Argentine troops under a French officer, Liniers. Lniers 
proclaimed Viceroy: 

Montevideo captured by Brig.-General Auchmuty. General Whitelocke leads 
an expedition against Buenos Aires, which results in failure, The British 
forces evacuate the Rio de la Plata. 

Cisneros replaced T,iniers as Viceroy. 

Independence of Argentina declared on May 25. Resignation of the Spanish 
Viceroy Cisneros. 

First nayal battle fought between Spanish and Argentine vessels. 

San Martin lands in the Rio de la Plata. General Belgrano gains a victory 
over the Spaniards near Tucuméan. 

San Martin clears the Parana of the Spanish forces. 

Belgrano and Rivadavia proceed on a mission to Europe, Admiral Brown 
gains a victory over the Spanish fleet off Montevideo. Argentina divided into 
seven provinces: Buenos Aires, Hntre Rios, Corrientes, Cérdoba, Cuyo, 
Tucuman, and Salta. 

Alvear made President. 

Formal Declaration of Independence made at Tucuman. 

San Martin leads the army of liberation across the Andes to Chile. 

San Martin leaves Argentina for Europe. 

First South Down sheep introduced into Argentina. 

Foundation of the Scottish Colony at Monte Grande. National Congress 
organized by Bernadino Rivadavia. Federated Constitution decreed for 
Argentina. First Treaty of Peace signed between Argentina and Great Britain. 
Bernadino Rivadavia made President. Argentina negotiates in London a 
loan for £1,000,000. Naval action between Argentina and Brazil off Buenos 
Aires, 

Alvear defeats the Brazilians at Ituzaingo. 

Struggle between Rosas and Lavalle. 

Juan Manuel de Rosas created Dictator of the Republic. 

Buenos Aires blockaded by the French Fleet, 

Death of General Lavalle. 

Spanish recognition of Independence of Argentina. 

Admiral Brown blockades Montevideo. 

Introduction of wire fencing. First South Down ram imported. 

Combined British and French squadrons ascend the River Plate. Blockade 
of Buenos Aires by these forces until 1847. 

Rosas declares war on Brazil. 


Death of San Martin at Boulogne. Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. begins its 
mail service. 


Rosas defeated near Buenos Aires by Urquiza. Rosas and his daughter 


escorted to Southampton in a British warship. Urquiza becomes Dictator of 
Argentina, 
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1853. meta Federal Constitution drawn up. Urquiza elected President of Buenos 
res. 

1857. Construction of Western Railway begun. 

1861, General Bartolomé Mitre defeats Urquiza. Bartolomé Mitre elected President. 

1863. Construction of Central Argentine Railway begun. 

1864. Construction of Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway begun. 

1865. Outbreak of war with Paraguay. Establishment of the Welsh colony at Chubut. 

1866. Sociedad Rural Argentina founded. 

1870. seated of the Paraguayan War. Establishment of the Henley Agricultural 
colony. 


1871. Sarmiento elected President. Yellow fever attacks Buenos Aires. 

1874. Dr. Nicolas Avellaneda elected President. 

1878-9. General Julio Roca finally subdues the warlike Indian tribes and opens 
up much new territory. 


1880. General Roca elected President of the Republic. 

1883. Process of freezing mutton begun in Argentina. 

1886. Dr. Juarez Celman elected President. 

1890. After a revolution Pellegrini comes into office. 

1892. Dr. Luis Saenz Pefia elected President. 

1895. Vice-President Uriburu made President. 

1898. General Roca re-elected President. 

1gor. Beginning of a frontier dispute with Chile. 

1902. On conclusion of the Holdich Boundary Delimitation treaty signed with Chile. 

1905. Manuel Quintana made President. 

1906. Quintana dies and is succeeded by Dr. Alcorta. Death of General Mitre and 
Pellegrini. 

1910. Dr. Roque Saenz Pefia made President. 

I916, Dr. Roque Saenz Pejia dies and is succeeded by the Vice-President de La 
Plaza. Hipdlito Irigoyen elected President. 

1922. Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear elected President. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The form of Government is modelled on that of the United States, 
or the “‘ representative, republican, federal’’ system. The Central 
Government deals with such matters as affect the State as a whole, 
but the governors of the provinces have extensive powers, and 
are elected for terms of three or four years. The National Terri- 
tories (those portions of the country which are not yet ranked as 
provinces) are administered by officials nominated directly by the 
President. The municipal government of the capital is exercised 
by a Mayor appointed by the President with the approval of the 
Senate, and a deliberative council elected by the taxpayers. The 
Argentine political constitution is exceptionally liberal. 

Presidents hold office for six years and cannot remain in power 
for two consecutive terms. The Vice-President of the Republic 
is President of the Senate. The general election takes place about 
March or April, and the President takes office on October 12th of 
the year of election. The Senators and Deputies in office when 
the President takes office retain their seats. Senators hold office 
for nine years and Deputies for four years. Salaries are paid to 
these representatives and the 30 Senators and. 158 Deputies draw 
1,500 paper dollars per month. The salaries of the higher posts 
are: President, $8,000 per month paper, with $2,400 entertainment 
expenses; Vice-President, $3,000 and $2,000 expenses ; Ministers, 
2,400, and $900 expenses. 
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Federal Courts deal with cases of national importance. They 
consist of the Supreme Courts, having five judges at Buenos Aires ; 
five Appeal Courts, one with five judges at Buenos Aires and others 
with three judges each at La Plata, Parana, Cérdoba, and Rosario 
(Santa Fé); and courts of first instance in each of the provinces 
and territories. 


. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 
(since 186r). 


General Bartolomé Mitre .. a3 aK ss 1862 
Dr. Domingo Faustino Sarmiento ae a +. 1868 
Dr. Nicolas Avellaneda .. ar ae Liz cam tS za 
General Julio A. Roca ‘ ise a «» 1880 
Dr. Miguel Juérez Celman (resigned) <1 fe +. 1886 
Dr. Carlos Pellegrini =f Eis ax Zone 9Q0 
Dr. Iuis Saenz Pefia (resigned) i om Se bevad 802 
Dr. José E. Uriburu as Bs oom 1895 
General Julio A. Roca (second term) =e - «« 1898 
Dr. Manuel Quintana (died in office) é ol «+ 1904 
Dr. José Figueroa Alcorta ais ~ ++ 1906 
Dr. Roque Saenz Pefia (died in office) fs F SpenizQLO 
Dr. Victorino de la Plaza .. ie “s _ tO ED 
Dr. Hipdlito Irigoyen ary oe a ok ih, b9OFN 
PRESIDENTS. 

President .. ao .. Dr. Marcelo T. de no (1922-28). 

President of Senate . .. Dr. Elpidio Gonzalez. 

President of the Chamber of , 

Deputies a0 es .. Dr. Mario M. Guido. 
MINISTRY. 

Interior .. a0 ae .. Dr. Vicente C. Gallo. 

Foreign Affairs .. is .. Dr. Angel Gallardo. 

War oe Je w% .+ Coronel Agustin P. Justo. 

Navy Almirante “Manitel Domecq Garcia. 

Tastee and Public Instruction., Dr. Antonio Sagarna. 

Finance .. Se oe -- Dr. Victor M. Molina. 

Agriculture Pe a -» Dr, Tomas A. Le Breton. 

Public Works .. At .. Dr. Eufrasio S$. Loza. 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Public accounts are kept in paper currency—the paper dollar, 
under conversion law, being reckoned approximately at 1s. od. 
The chief contributory items of the revenue are export and import 
duties, tobacco, stamped paper, posts and telegraphs. 

Argentine currency is governed by the Conversion Law (No. 
3871 of 1899), which provides that paper money shall be converted 
into gold at the rate of 44 centavos gold for every 190 centavos 
paper, thus fixing the value of $227:27 m/n for each $100 gold. 
Paper currency is issued by the Caja de Conversion against 
delivery of gold at the above-mentioned rate. The gold peso is 
distinguished by the sign $ o/s, oro sellado (coined gold), and the 
paper peso by $ m/n, moneda nacional (national money), the abbre- 
viations usually following the figures, e. g., $500 o/s, $500 m/n, 

£1 sterling = $5°04 Argentine gold. 
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Silver coins = 5, 10, 20, and 50 cents and 1 peso; also nicke 
coins of 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. 

The par rate of exchange for the gold dollar is 47°62 pence. The 
Argentine gold dollar is intrinsically worth $0:9649 U.S. 


WHIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The legal system is the metric, but the Spanish system is also used, and in some 
places the old Argentine system : 


WHIGHTS. 
0°769273 gtain (avoitdupois). 
27 693832 grains. 
I°012803 ounces. 
1012803 pounds. 
25°320080 pounds. 
3°617153 quarters. 
0°904288 ton. 
2°205 lb. 
{ bso kilos. 


x Grano 

x Adarme (36 granos) 

x Onza (16 adarmes) 

I Libra (16 onzas) * 

xr Artoba (25 libras) 

I Quintal (4 arrobas 

I Tonelada (20 quintals) @ 
xr Kilo 


i 


I! 


2,204'6 lb. 
*984 ton. 


I Metric Ton 


Weights in Use for Hides and Sheepskins. 


A pesada of dry hides (35 libras) = 35°448105 pounds. 
A pesada of salted hides (60 libras) = 60°76818 pounds. 
A pesada of washed sheepskins (30 libras) = 30°38409 pounds. 


LINEAL MEASURES. 


1 Pulgada = 0'947086 in. 
I Pie (12 pulgadas) = 9'947086 ft: 

F 0°947086 yd. 
x: Vara (3 pies) ei ghee ft. 
1 Mette = 96° 37% mee in. 
1 Kilometre = i ae evegaoe 


1 Legtia (Spanish) (leagtie) = 6,000 varas = 3°228703 miles. 
i Legua (Argentine) (league) = 3°106912 miles. ki 
The square legua (square league) varies in some pfovitices and in the Nationa 


Territories. , 
In Buehos Aites Province, 1 square league=1,600 squates=6,672 acres. 


_ National lands. 1 square league=1,600 squares=6,177'85 acres, 


CAPACITY (DRY). 
x Cuartilla = 7'549188 gallons (0°9436485 bushel). 
1 Fanega (4 cuartillas) = 30°196752 ,, (3'774594 bushels). 


CAPACITY (LIQUID). 


1 Cuarta = 1'04552 pints eands quart): 

x Frasco = 4'18208 pints (2°09104 quarts). 

xr Galén = 6°691328 pitts (3°345664 quarts). 

i Bartil = 66°91328 quarts (16°72832 gallons). 

1 Pipa = 401°47968 quarts (100°36992 gallons). 
1 Litre ; = 1°76 pints. 

1 Hectolitre = 22 gallons. 


CUSTOMARY MEASURES. 
. The average weights of standatd packages or Argentine produce, are as follows :— 


Bale of Wool Be. .» 420 kilos. Bale of Hay (alfalfa) .- 50 kilos, 
ch Steep Skins UE ADOT Pipe of Tallow te ee roe tems 
” a 66 
> Hair. . on £.fTANOS 5 Cask of ,, Se, B43 ts 
Goatskins .. nen 157035 3. Butter On Se haces 
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AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 


Crops :—The Argentine Bureau of Statistics recognizes 59 crops 
i.e., © cereal; 3 fodder crops; 15 ‘“‘industrial”’ crops (cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, etc.); 15 fruits and 19 vegetable. 

The principal crops are wheat, linseed, maize, oats, and alfalfa. 
Barley, vines, potatoes, and sugar-cane are also cultivated ; in 1923, 
there were under cultivation: wheat, 6,833,300 hectares; linseed, 
2,126,000 hectares; maize, 2,707,300 hectares; oats, 1,111,775 
hectares; barley, 258,000 hectares; sugar cane, 95,000 hectares; 
cotton and tobacco each 15,000 hectares. 


The United Kingdom is the largest customer for Argentine 
cereals. 


Alfalfa :—A herbaceous plant belonging to the clover family, 
bears small kidney-shaped seeds iy spirally coiled pods. It is 
adapted to a wide range of conditions, and is grown from sea-level to 
altitudes of over 7,500 feet. 

Argentina has about 20,000,000 acres devoted exclusively to 
alfalfa, and carrying an animal population exceeding 150,000,000 
cows, sheep and horses. The crop is cut five or six times a year, 
although as many as 10 cuts are sometimes made. The cutting 
benefits the plant. Before the introduction of alfalfa and of 
irrigation, many now fertile plains were arid deserts. Even now, 
after a severe drought when the binding properties of the alfalfa 
have been weakened, a strong wind will raise sand enough to bury 
cattle herded together for protection. The first official record of 
the importation of alfalfa seed into the Argentine is dated 1899, 


although it is probable that the seed entered the country before that 
date. 


The sugar growing districts, of which Tucuman is by dar the 
largest, are: Tucuman, Jujuy, Chaco, Santa Fé, Salta, Corrientes, 
and Formosa; the production of the five last named is small. 


Tobacco is both grown and manufactured in Argentina. Planters 
have introduced a coarse grade Kentucky tobacco in the province 
of Buenos Aires. It is almost exclusively used for the coarse 


Italian type of cigars known as “‘toscanos”’ smoked by the labouring 
classes. 


The vine-growing industry is centred in the provinces of Mendoza - 
and San Juan, where the vineyards are cultivated by the aid of 
irrigation, and also in La Rioja, Catamarca, Salta, and Neuquen. 
The area under vines has not increased during the past 10 years. 
The following are of minor importance, Buenos Aires, Rio Negro, 
Cérdoba, Entre Rios, Tucuman, Capital Federal, Sante Fé, San 
Luis, Jujuy, Santiago de! Estero, Corrientes. 


Some 5,000 tons per annum of ginned cotton has been the normal 
production, but large areas are being planted. The crop belongs 
principally to the Chaco Territory, where some 95,000 acres were 
planted in the season 1923-24, yielding about 36,000 bales (450 Ib.). 
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The grading of the crop is rudimentary, into “primero” and ‘‘seg- 
undo” qualities. It is of some interest to note that the first public 
sale of Argentine cotton was held 30th Tune, 1924, in the Buenos 
Aires Fruit Market. 


The best timber is found in the sub-tropical forest region, which 
comprises the plains of Santiago del Estero and the Chaco, the 
Jowlands of Tucumén, Salta, and Juiuy, Northern Corrientes, and 
Misiones. The forests furnish some thirty varieties of wood. 
The tree with the greatest commercial value is the red quebracho, 
yielding tannin extract. Quebracho is exported both in the form 
of logs and of manufactured extract for the use of tanners abroad. 


LIVE-STOCK. 


The farming of animals constitutes the great source of wealth. 


The principal cattle-breeding districts are the provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Entre Rios, Corrientes, Cérdoba, Salta, San Luis and Santiago 
del Estero, and the Territories of La Pampa, Rio Negro, Chubut, 
Neuquen and Santa Cruz. The 1922 census report shows the 
number of cattle to be 37,004,350; sheep, 30,071,841; pigs, 
1,436,638. 


Sheep are kept not merely for the wool but for their carcase value 
as mutton, and upon this subject reference may be made to “The 
Argentine Meat Trade”’ (p. 60). 


The principal wool-producing provinces are Buenos Aires, Entre 
Rios, Santa Cruz, Rio Negro, Corrientes, La Pampas, Chubut, 
Cérdoba, Neuquen, Tierra del Fuego, Santiago de Estero, San 
Luis. 


Wool on the Buenos Aires market is quoted in paper dollars 
and per 10 kilos. Sheep’s wool is dealt in mainly in the following 
eight qualities :— 

Fine Cross Bred: good to superior, inferior to eee Medium Cross Bred : good 


to superior, inferior to medium; Coarse Cross Bred: iod to superior, inferior to 
medium; Rambouillet: good to superior, inferior to medium, 


Lamb’s wool in the following four qualities :— 


Fine Cross Bred: good to superior; Medium Cross Bred: good to superior; 
Coatse Cross Bred: good to superior; Fine Rambouillet : good to superior. 


Sheepskins in Buenos Aires are quoted in paper dollars per kilo, 
and in the following chief kinds :— 

Unshorn Skins: good to superior, inferior to medium; Shorn Skins and Quarter 
Woolled; Lambs. 

For many years past Argentine exports of hides have averaged 
some 5,000,000 annually, of which over 3,000,000 are wet salted 
hides from the meat-freezing establishments and the remainder 
dry hides. The United States is the principal market. 
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It was only in 1912 that dairying began to be developed on a 
sound basis. A great impetus was given by the war, when pro- 
duction and export reached record figures, owing to the purchase 
by the British Government of the available output. Some 
23,766 tons were exported in 1922, chiefly to the English market. 
The Latin races prefer oil to butter for cooking operations, and 
use relatively a small quantity of butter as a direct food. Cheese 
exports were 5,754 tons in 1923, principally to Italy and the United 
States. About 10,000 tons of casein was shipped to N. America 
in 1922. 


ARGENTINE INDUSTRIES. 


Industry in Argentina has been directed of late years towards 
turning agricultural wealth to the greatest possible profit. Meat 
freezing, flour milling, sugar and wine production have been followed 
by dairying, brewing, lumbering, and the manufacture of tanning 
extract.. Industries which have benefited by war conditions 
include the manufacture of wool cloths, stockings, footwear, harness 
and saddlery, boots, bags, hats, buttons, perfumery, jewellery, 
toys, enamelled goods, glassware, electrical appliances, soap, candles, 
vegetable oils, chemical products, firebricks, chocolate, sweets, 
cements, furniture, beer, tobacco, iron and steel manufactures, 
vehicles, and household utensils. The manufacture of paper is 
increasing, and pulp is being made in the country. 


The Argentine tanning and leather industry has become an 
important one, and further series of industries which have been 
started in the manufacture of edible oils, production and prepara- 
tion of rice, fruit canning and preserying, malt, fishing, leather 
industry,- cotton and wool weaving, cordage and rope making, 
agricultural machinery, candle making, manufacture of powder 
and explosives, distillation of wood. 


Meat refrigeration is still the foremost Argentina industry, 
depending on the United Kingdom as a consuming market, and 
based originally on sthe provisioi of British and United States 
capital. Exports of beef, mutton, and pork, in all forms, amounted 
to 739,393 tons in 1923. 


Recent changes in the meat business and the inclusion of Dutch 
capital have led to probabilities of working up a Continental trade 
in frozen meat. The importance of the industry is not measureable 
only in terms of quantity. The high quality of Argentine cattle, 
with the perfection of the arrangements for treating, shipping and 
distributing meat, have as a natural consequence made Argentina 
at once the largest exporter of beef and the source of the finest 
qualities. 


Flour Milling has risen to the front rank of Argentine industries, 
and has an annual production second only to the meat-packing 
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industry. The mills number 300, of which only 30 have a capacity 
age Gapals 80 tons per day. The annual output is some 7 million 
sacks. 


The annual production of beer of about 35 million gallons is of 
good quality and sold at comparatively low prices. 


The output of local cigarette factories is estimated at 500 million 
packets (12 cigarettes) annually. 


Fishing is a somewhat neglected industry despite a large appetite 
for dried fish which leads to imports of 10,000 tons a year. Some 
136 motor boats with a total tonnage of 659 with sailing and small 
boats give employment to no fewer than one thousand hands. 


MINERAL WEALTH. 


From the State reservations some 2,120,000 barrels (159 litres) 
of petroleum were raised in 1922 and about 540,000 barrels by 
private enterprise. Comodoro Rivadavia is the source of nearly 
the whole of the State production. The oil is a heavy one with 
an asphalt base suitable for liquid fuel and yielding only io per 
cent. of light products. Oil found at Plaza Huincul some 600 miles 
northward yields 60 per cent. of light products. Oil has been 
struck at Jujuy at a depth of 580 yards. Private enterprise is 
being exerted on a larger scale. Local oil supplies do not obviate 
the need of large imports of crude oil, naphtha, kerosene and lub- 
ricating oil. 

Official statistics show that 141 wells were in active production in 
1923. The net yield from the Comodoro Rivadavia field was 
365,730,400 cubic metres, and from Plaza Huincul 6,900,000 cubic 
metres. 

The most important gold deposits are found in the territory 
of Los Andes, and parts of Jujuy, Salta, and Catamarca. Auri- 
ferous seams and quartz deposits exist in the provinces of San 
Juan, Mendoza, Cordoba, San Luis, and the territory of Neuquen. 
In many of these mines considerable workings have been carried 
out, but in no case have they been carried to success, owing partly 
to the deficient economic conditions of the region, partly to financial 
difficulties. 

The zone of Puna de Atacama (comprising Los Andes and parts 
of Jujuy, Salta, and Catamarca) is an important silver-bearing 
region. Next comes the district of Famatina, in La Rioja, the mines 
of Guandacol in the same province, and several others in San Juan, 
Mendoza, Cordoba and Neuquen. Lead and zinc are found mingled 
with the silver-bearing minerals. The mines have been worked 
only superficially, chiefly owing to lack of good pumping apparatus. 

In the North of Argentina the best-known deposits of copper 
lie in the district of San Antonio de los Cobres in the Puna de 
Atacama and in the province of Salta. Important deposits exist 
in the Capillitas district of Catamarca and in Famatina. 
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Wolfram and Tin are found in the provinces of San Luis, Cata- 
marca, and La Rioja. New and important discoveries have been 
made in the sierras of Cérdoba, Belén, Jujuy, and San Juan. 


Other Minerals :—Vanadium mines form part of the Andine 
mineral system. Manganese has been found in abundance in 
Cérdoba, Santiago del Estero, and Tucuman, with iron ore in 
conjunction. Sulphur has been worked to some extent, with 
asbestos, mica and talc. Pig iron has been produced at the Govern- 
ment foundry at Andalgala. 

Salt deposits are numerous. Great salt beds occupy the lower 
half of the extensive undrained basins of the central provinces 
and the best known are the “ Salinas Grandes” in the Puna de 
Atacama. Other important sources are near the coast, such as 
Salinas Chicas, near Bahia Blanca. Borate fields are worked in 
the Puna region and elsewhere. Building stone, the ornamental 
stone known as Brazil onyx, marble and clay are worked in many 
places. 


The Argentine Meat Trade. 


For a description of the very interesting and important meat 
trade of Argentina, an article by Mr. George E. Putnam, B.Litt., 
appearing in the “‘Review of the River Plate” has been freely 
drawn upon. 

In tracing the history of the business it is said that cattle and 
sheep were brought from Spain about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The herds and flocks multiplied enormously, owing to 
the abundance of rich native grasses. There was a relatively 
small population so that production was always far in excess of 
local needs. In the seventeenth century it was recorded that “‘ail 
the wealth of these inhabitants consists in their animals, which 
multiply so prodigiously that the plains are covered with them, 
particularly with bulls, asses, pigs, deer, and other sorts in such 
numbers that were it not for the dogs that devour the calves and 
other tender animals, they would devastate the country.”’ 

It was added that “sheep were neglected and despised. They 
were almost classed as wild beasts and fowl, looked upon as public 
property and allowed to roam at will, and increase or die off as the 
years were clement or severe.” 

The original cattle degenerated, and they roamed wild over the 
pampas. The ideas of the cattle owners did not extend beyond 
hides and tallow, and for over three hundred years cattle were 
literally killed for their hides, 

The introduction of artificial refrigeration awakened a new 
interest in the production of live stock in Argentina. In 1883 the 
first freezing plant, known as the River Plate Fresh Meat Company, 
was built at Campana. The Company began to export frozen 


meat to Europe, and by 1900 a system of chilling beef had been 
perfected. 
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Another plant was built in 1883 near Buenos Aires to preserve 
and tin meats. In 1891, this property was taken over by the 
‘Sansinena Company and it became an exporter of chilled and 
frozen beef and frozen mutton. A third frigorifico was built at Las 
Palmas in 1886 by James Nelson and Sons, Ltd., and then after 
1892 was operated by the Las Palmas Produce Co., Ltd. 

These three companies had the South American export business 
practically to themselves for nearly twenty years. Soon after 
1902 four new packing plants were built in Argentina, for the export 
trade. The La Plata plant in the Province of Buenos Aires; the 
La Blanca plant and the Frigorifico Argentino at Avellaneda (a 
suburb of Buenos Aires) and the Smithfield and Argentine Meat 
Company, Ltd., at Zarate. 

Before the erection of freezing works, salted and dried meats 
were in general use, and limited quantities were exported to Europe. 
This meat is commonly known as “‘jerked beef’’ and in Argentina 
as “‘tasajo.’’ It is still used in places where it is almost impossible 
to keep fresh meat. As the meat drying plants could produce 
jerked beef from inferior cattle, and as the demand was limited, 
there was no inducement to develop good breeds of live stock. 


THE FRIGORIFICOS, 


The erection of freezing works did much to improve the Argentine 
live stock industry. It became worth while for estancieros to raise 
,the quality of their herds. Better prices were paid by the freezing 
companies for the better quality of cattle. The estancieros were 
quick to see where their interests lay and a practice developed of 
importing the best British bulls and the inferior native cattle 
gradually gave way to highly-bred animals. 

By 1900 the cost of producing prime beef in the Argentine was 
less than in any other part of the Western Hemisphere, and with 
the development of regular shipping facilities, the cost of trans- 
porting meats from the River Plate to England was scarcely greater 
than from plants in North America. 

Concerns in the beef export trade from North America were 
seriously affected by these developments. In order to preserve its 
European sales one of the largest of the North American Companies 
purchased a River Plate meat works in 1907 and began shipping 
beef to England. Within a short time, three other American com- 
panies entered the trade. The advent of these companies with 
long experience in the international meat trade, and the enlarge- 
ment and extension of other plants, have been the means of develop- 
ing the industry to a high standard of efficiency. There are now ten 
companies operating fourteen plants. Three of the plants are in 
Patagonia and their operations are confined almost entirely to sheep. 
Two are canning and meat extract plants, and the remaining nine 
carry on all the operations of a modern packing house, These nine 
slaughter from 150,000 to 275,000 head of cattle per month, 
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The River Plate frigorificos purchase cattle and sheep directly 
from the producers, or from owners and agents who sell their live 
stock at the public lairages in Buenos Aires. Most of the cattle 
are purchased in the country and shipped in trainloads from the 
estancias to the frigorificos, where the beef is prepared and loaded 
directly into ocean steamers. 

The meat for which Argentina has become particularly famous 
is chilled beef, carried to the European markets at a temperature 
of 29 deg. F. to 30 deg. F., and arriving in a soft condition ready 
for immediate consumption. It is to be distinguished from frozen 
beef which is carried at a much lower temperature, requiring to be 
thawed before it can be used. Approximately two-thirds of the 
beef exports consist of chilled, and the rest of frozen beef. 


THE CHILLED BEEF BUSINESS. 


After chilled beef has been prepared in the packing house, it is 
inspected by a Government inspector who makes certain that it 
is free from disease. Itis washed with clean water, classified accord- 
ing to quality and sent to the cooling room for at least twenty-four 
hours. Next, it is removed to a chilling room for 48 hours or until 
it is loaded into a meat boat. It must be shipped within seven 
days after the bullock has been dressed, as it is a perishable product, 
subject to rapid deterioration unless handled expeditiously. 

When a side of beef 1s ready to be loaded, it is divided into two equal 
parts, producing a hind-quarter and a fore-quarter. ‘These quarters. 
are wrapped in stockinette and again in Hessian cloth as a pro- 
tection against dirt and damage in transit. They are lowered into 
the insulated chambers of a meat boat, placed on hooks and exposed 
to a temperature two or three degrees below freezing and this 
temperature has to be maintained throughout the voyage. If the 
boat is delayed the captain is instructed to freeze the beef hard 
to prevent deterioration. In such cases the beef is marketed at 
the lower prices obtaining for the frozen product. 

When the beef arrives in England, it is promptly taken from the 
boat and sent to distributing centres where it is unclothed, exhibited, 
and sold. As a rule chilled beef arrives so clean and bright in 
appearance that the layman cannot distinguish it from fresh beef 
produced in the United Kingdom. 


Frozen beef is not subject to rapid deterioration and does not 
require such careful handling. It is as wholesome as chilled or 
fresh beef, but it usually sells at a discount. 


Within a few years Argentina has become one of the greatest 
beef-producing centres of the world, and a mutton and lamb pro- 
ducer of no mean importance. The quality of the latter is not yet 
comparable with Southdown mutton or Canterbury lamb, but in 
chilled beef Argentina has no prospective rival capable of producing 
as good quality at as low prices, 
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SETTLERS IN ARGENTINA. 


Rents in Buenos Aires:—‘‘ Before the war,”’ to quote ‘‘ The Review 
of the River Plate,” 13th June 1924, ‘‘it was reckoned that a fair 
compensation for transfer from England to Argentina would be 
an income just double that received at home. We do not think 
that this basis of reckoning need be changed to suit existing circum- 
stances, despite the increased taxation and other burdens which 
have been cast upon the English taxpayer. The idea that an 
Englishman has anything to gain financially—apart from prospects 
—by sacrificing a position at home to take up a position affording 
him a fifty per cent. higher income in Argentina must seem pre- 
posterous to anyone acquainted with the facts. Unfortunately, 
these facts are not as generally known as they might be.” 

Rent and clothes are the two necessaries which are conspicuously 
dearer than in England. 

Small houses are scarce in Buenos Aires. Flats or apartments 
are the normal dwelling places of the middle classes arid the more 
desirable are the apartments facingthe street. Frontapartmentsof5-7 
rooms let at $300-400a month. The less desirable internal apartments 
fronting upon the wall of the building may be had at $200 a month. 

“Tt is a perfectly safe general statement’’—says the journal already 
quoted—‘“‘that the item rent, as it strikes persons with incomes 
ranging from £500 a year to £1,500 a year must be reckoned at 
from {180 to £300 a year. The lower the income the greater the 
difficulty in obtaining accommodation proportionate thereto and 
the less the value for the money when the accommodation is found. 
Persons earning these incomes must be prepared, assuming their 
intention of adhering to accustomed standards of living, to lay 
out from one-fifth to one-third of these incomes on rent.” 

Land for Settlers :—Of the 691 million acres composing the area 
of Argentina about one-fifth are accounted for by forests, towns, 
villages, rivers and mountains; more than 384 million acres are 
available for agriculture or stock-farming, or enough to support 
about 100 million people, whereas the population is about 8} 
million ; or 8:7 persons per square mile. 

The acquisition of land for agriculture is still comparatively easy. 
The price varies greatly according to the situation. At 50-100 
miles from Buenos Aires land may be worth over £16 an acre. 
At 250 miles distance there is land at £8 an acre, and in the Pampa 
and the southern territories land can be got at £1 to £3 the acre. 
Agricultural land is frequently sold by annual payments, spread 
over four or five years. 

The Government owns State lands and sells and lets them at 
low prices. Suitable for agriculture these are still more so for 
stock-breeding, on account of their situation and transport facilities. 

National Flags :—Foreigners are not allowed to hoist their 
national flags in the Argentine without special permission, and 
then the condition is: made that it shall be flown with, and to the 
left of, the Argentine flag. 
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PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


January 1. New Year’s Day. 

January 6. Epiphany. 

February 2. ‘The Purification. 

March 25. Feast of the Incarnation. 

May 25. Independence Day. 

June 29. Saints Peter and Paul. 

July 9. Proclamation of Independence. 

August 15. Assumption of Our Lady, 

August 30. Santa Rosa de Lima. 

September 8. Birth of Our Lady. 

October 12. Discovery of America. 

November 1, All Saints’ Day. 

December 8. Immaculate Conception. 

December 25. Christmas Day. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of Carnival Week (week before Lent). 
Corpus Christi, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in Holy Week. 
Buenos Aires alone, November 11; Saint Martin’s Day (patron saint). 
Each town celebrates the feast of its patron saint. 


PRESS. 

The principal publications are :— 

Buenos Aires: (Dailies) “La Argentina,” ‘“‘E1 Diario,” “La Epoca,” ‘La Naci6én,”’ 
“Ta Prensa,” “La Razon,” “La Tarde,” ‘La Tribuna,” “La Ultima Hora.” 

British Dailies: ‘The Herald,” ‘‘The Standard.” 

Weeklies: “Caras y Caretas,” ‘Fray Mocho,” “El Hogar,” “El Jockey,” “El 
Mundo Argentino,” ‘‘Vida Portefia,’”’ ‘Atlantida.’ 

English Language : “American Weekly,” “ Argentine Weekly,” ‘“ Hiberno-Argentine 
Review,” ‘Journal of the River Plate,’ “Review of the River Plate,” ‘Southern 
Cross,” ‘‘The Times of Argentina.” 

Rosario: (Dailies) “Ta Capital,” “‘La Critica.” 

Mendoza: (Daily) “Los Andes.” 

Bahia Blanca: (Daily) “Bahia Blanca.” 

Tucuman: (Daily) “El Orden.” 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Postage Rates :—Inland and to Spain, U.S.A., Bolivia, Colombia; 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Brazil: For each 20 grammes or 
fraction, 5 cents. 

To Chile, first 20 grammes 10 cents; 5 cents thereafter. 

To other foreign countries 12 cents per 20 grammes. 

Outward mails are dispatched at frequent intervals by Royal 
Mail, and P.S.N. Lines. 

Telegraph Rates:—Ordinary, first ten words (including name 
and address), 50 cents; each additional word, 3 cents; maximum 
limit, 100 words. Telegrams in foreign languages, double tariff : 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, German, Latin, Portuguese 
only accepted. Code telegrams four times ordinary tariff. 


Cable Rates :—There are eleven cable routes for communication 


with Europe. The ordinary rate per word is 2s. 9d.; half that 
charge for deferred messages. 


There are 12 wireless stations. All ships with crews of fifty 


or over touching at Argentine ports have to be equipped with 
wireless. 
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BRITISH LEGATION IN ARGENTINA. 
RANK. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 
Second Secretary .. 
Commercial Secretary (first grade) 
Superintending Archivist 
Archivist .. 


RESIDENCE, 


Buenos Aires .. Sir B. F. ston: K.C.M.G., 
C.B 


yj 3es Leche, O.B.E. 
H. O. Chalkley, C.B.E, 
Chas. F. A. Bristow. 
E. Lamb. 


BRITISH CONSULATES IN ARGENTINA. 
The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant. 
Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants, 
RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME. CONSULAR 
DISTRICTS. 


Buenos Aires 


(M) Consul-General 
Vice-Consul <2 
(M) Vice-Cousul 
Vice-Consul 


H. W. Wilson, O.B.E. 
H. E. Slaymaker 
L,..P. Cross 


Robert John Knox Argentine Republic 


San Julian Vice-Consul .. R. Patterson 4 A 
Santa Cruz . Vice-Consul .. L, A. Harris i with the excep- 
Comodoro Riva- Vice-Consul M. M. Venter tion of the pro- 
davia vinces of Santa 
Bahia Blanca .. € es G. H. Walsh. Fé, Cordoba, Cor- 
Pro-Consul .. H. McRobbie rientes, and En- 


tre Rios. 


Gallegos Vice-Consul Duncan M. Aitchison 
La Plata Vice-Consul S. H. Puleston 
Pro-Consul .. Wilfrid Puleston 
Mendoza ..  Vice-Consul A. J. B. Taylor oe 
3 Territories of Chu- 
Port Madryn Vice-Consul Cuthbert T. Alt ..) but and Santa 
jme Cruze 
Tucuman Vice-Consul Major Iloyd, D.S.O. 
Rosario (M) Consul .. .. H.W. W. Bird : aka 
Vice-Consul (Acting) Alexander S. Nolan Sr ee 
A + m4 7 Tr & 2 7 
Parana .. Vice-Consul Sao. uiam Y. Mackin rientes ace nire 
Santa Fé Vice-Consul .. Robert H. Smiles HSI 
Villa Constitucién Vice-Consul F. W. Darch ae 
IMMIGRANTS’ PRIVILEGES. 


The officers of the Argentine Government charged with admini- 
stering the Immigration Laws have been directed to apply a liberal 
interpretation to the rule. “There is only one class of immigrant 
which must be flatly excluded” writes Dr. Le Breton, Minister of 
Agriculture—‘that made up of dangerous characters and those 
who would become a charge on the community. Difficulties in 
obtaining a passport ought to be rare and- exceptional. Ease in 
obtaining the passport ought to be the rule. What we want is 
to populate the Argentine Republic with honest working people 

The desire to help and not hinder the immigrant ought to 
predominate.” 

The passages quoted above are taken from the official instructions 
to the Director of Immigration upon the eve of the Conference 
upon Immigration in Rome, 1924. 

Argentine laws, have long favoured the emigration of farmers, 
labourers, and artisans of less than 60 years of age, seeking to settle 
in the country. On arrival, the immigrant is lodged free for five 
days, at Government expense in the Immigrants’ Hotel, a model 
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establishment, which houses as many as 4,000 persons at one time. 
Immigrants’ baggage, tools and furniture are free of custom duties, 

The immigrant can change his money without cost, at a branch 
of the National Bank. He is instructed in his own language by 
cinematograph lectures as to the agricultural and industrial con- 
ditions of the several parts of the country and he with his family 
is carried gratis, by rail or steamer to the point where he wishes to 
reside. If taken ill in the Immigrants’ hotel, board, lodging, and 
medicine are provided at the expense of the State. 

Since 1857, nearly 5 million immigrants have arrived of whom 
about 2,400,000 remain. It should be added to remove misconcep- 
tion that members of the negro races in Argentina are insignificant 
in number. 


Information for Passengers. 


The regulations governing admission into Argentina apply with 
equal force to persons travelling through en route to other countries. 

By decree of the Argentine Immigration Authorities, it is neces- 
sary for all persons over 15, other than Argentine citizens travelling 
to the Argentine, whether they be First, Second, Intermediate or 
Third Class passengers, to attend in person at an Argentine Consu- 
late, to have finger print impressions taken and to lodge with the 
Consul one unmounted photograph, printed on thin paper. 

All persons other than Argentine citizens must, in addition, 
possess the following documents, each of which must be visé by an 
Argentine Consul. Passage tickets are not issued until passengers 
have produced the documents enumerated below, and until the regu- 
lations have been fully complied with. 

(x) A Passport with a photograph attached is required from all 
passengers, without distinction. This document must have been 
issued or renewed within one year previous to its being presented 
for visa, and made valid for travelling to the Argentine Republic. 

(2) All foreigners entering the Argentine require to be in posses- 
sion of an Identification Certificate (Cedula de Identidad) obtainable 
only from the Argentine Consul. 

(3) Second, Intermediate and Third class steamer passengers 
are required to produce a Police or Judicial certificate stating that 
they have not been condemned during the last five years for common 
offences or offences against social order, and this must agree chrono~ 
logically with the date given on the Passport. The certificate 
needs to be signed and stamped by the Police Authorities in the 
country of the passengers’ domicile and be legalized by the Argentine 
Consul in that country. 

As the British Police authorities do not issue such a certificate, 
passengers who have resided in the United Kingdom for the last 
five years may be accepted without this document provided that 
their Passports are endorsed by the Argentine Consul :— 

“Sin certipiado policial por cuanto la authoridal correspondiente 
se niega a expedirio.”’ : 
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Former Foreign Residents of Argentina, who return within one 
year of the date of sailing, need not produce this Certificate, pro- 
vided that they are in possession of an Argentine ‘‘Cedula de 
Identidad,”” and a Passport, both visé by an Argentine Consul. 
“‘Cedulas de Identidad” are renewable after 12 months by the 
Consuls in London and Liverpool. 


ADMISSION OF CHILDREN. 


Children under fifteen years of age are not allowed to enter the Argentine unaccom- 
panied by their parents unless in possession of a ‘‘Permit to Land” (which can be 
granted and signed only by the Immigration Department, Buenos Aires), 

All children under fifteen years travelling third class to Buenos Aires require to 
possess birth certificates, visé by an Argentine Consul; whether accompanied or 
unaccompanied by parents. 

Children over six years of age must attend at an Argentine Consulate for the purpose 
of having their thumb prints taken, ‘Three loose unmounted photographs of each 
child, if not included in a family group, must be lodged with the Consul. 

Children not in possession of separate Passports must be included in the Passport 
of the parent or guardian with whom they are travelling; and if under fifteen years 
of age need no other document than a birth certificate, 


PERMITS TO LAND. 

Persons over sixty years of age; widows or women travelling without their husbands 
and taking with them children under fifteen years of age, may not be booked as 
second, intermediate or third class steamer passengers unless they hold a ‘‘ Permit 
to Land,’ issued from Buenos Aires. 

Women travelling alone in any class with children can be accepted without ‘‘ Permit 
to Land,” provided that at least one of the children is over fifteen years of age; but 
such women must possess a Passport and the certificates previously specified. 

Persons over sixty years of age and women travelling aloue with children under 
fifteen years of age may be booked first class, provided that their Passports are 
specially endorsed by an Argentine Consul and stating that they are permitted to 
travel first class. : : s 

The Argentine Immigration Authorities allow no exceptions to this rule, and insist 
that the ‘Permit to Land”’ for these second, intermediate, and third class passengers 
must be issued by themselves in Buenos Aires and not by an Argentine Consul or 
Legation abroad. ‘ : 3 

Sexagenarians of Argentine nationality and women of any nationality travelling 
alone with Argentine-born children under fifteen may be accepted in any class without 
a “Permit to Land,” but women not themselves of Argentine nationality, must, in 
addition to the Passport, possess the certificates mentioned. The claim that a child 
is Argentine-born must be proved by a birth certificate issued by the Argentine 
Authority concerned. ; : t ; : 

Ministers, Consuls, Senators, Deputies, or any other foreign official functionaries 
may land freely, provided they present their credentials to the immigration official 


on arrival. 14K 
Theatrical companies must present complete documents individually for each 


member. 

Married men trayelling alone, but intending that their wives, and children under 
ten years, shall join them later must take with them their marriage certificate; this 
document is indispensably required by the Directorate issuing the necessary landing 
permits. iG ; : i 

British subjects bearing passports visé by Argentine Diplomatic and Consular officers 
are allowed to enter Argentine territory any number of times during twelve months 
from the date of the visa, provided that the passports themselves retain their validity. 

The Argentine Authorities have arranged that, in performing the inspection of 
passengers, the Immigration Inspector will stamp on the passports of British subjects 
a seal with the notation “ Direccion General de Immigracion-Transuente.” Passports 
thus endorsed will permit the holders to enter the Argentine for a period of one year, 
without any other requirements, unless during their absence they shall have committed 
crime, or have contracted illness or physical defects constituting valid cause for 


rejection, 
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Passengers should embark within one month of the date of issue of their judicial 
certificate; otherwise an additional certificate becomes necessary. The same require- 
ment applies to passengers who break their voyage at an intermediate port for a stay 
exceeding one month, 

Persons suffering from the following defects or diseases are not permitted to land :— 

(a) Showing symptoms of tuberculosis, leprosy, “‘trachoma,’’ or any other chronic 
disease, which impairs their ability to work. 

(b) Insanity in any form whatever, imbecility, epilepsy, or others. 

(c) Having an organic deficiency, either congenital or acquired, total or partial, 
which may render them unable to work or may impair in any form whatsoever 
their capacities, such as being blind, deaf, dumb, paralytic, rickety, a dwarf, 
mutilated in the arm or leg, or having any defect preventing them from 
being deemed able at all to work. 

(d) Persons who may be included as defective or useless. 


Passengers of Argentine nationality, irrespective of class, require only to produce 
a passport, duly visé, or issued by an Argentine Consular office. 

A list of Argentine Consuls in Great Britain is given on page 71. 

The fee payable for a visa is at present 12s, ($2.60 gold). No fee is charged to second 
and third class passengers who declare themselves to be bona fide immigrants and 
wishful to avail themselves on artival of the free board and lodging provided by 
the Argentine Authorities. 


Vaccination.—_The Argentine Health Authorities have issued 
instructions that no passenger shall be allowed to land at Buenos 
Aires unless he or she holds a medical certificate of vaccination 
(signed for preference by, a doctor holding an official or public 
appointment) within the previous seven years; and that any person 
embarking without this document must submit to vaccination 
by the ship’s surgeon before disembarkation. 

The certificate of vaccination must be presented for visa by an 
Argentine Consul at the time that the Passport is dealt with. 


Baggage at Buenos Aires :—The Custom House Authorities at 
Buenos Aires insist on presentation of Baggage Declarations by 
all first and second class passengers landing at that port. A special 
form has been prepared in accordance with these requirements, 
and this must be filled in, in duplicate, one copy to be kept by 
the passenger for presentation in the Custom House and the other 
retained by the ship,to be handed to the Customs’ Officials on arrival. 

Passengers making tours round South America via the Andes 
are required to attend the clearance of their baggage at the frontier 
station Los,Andes, during customsinspection, inorderto obviate delay. 


Article 201 of the Regulations of Customs reads :— 


“By Baggage shall be understood the clothes and articles of 
personal use belonging to passengers, and the clothes, furniture, 
and tools of immigrants, provided that the quantity thereof does 
not lead to the belief that they are going to be used for trading 
purposes.” 

The Buenos Aires Custom House will not permit to be landed 
as Baggage any package containing furniture, carriages, pianos, 
or anything of a similar nature measuring more than one cubic 
metre. Any such Baggage, exceeding such measurement or not, 
in accordance with Article 201 of the Customs Law, will have to 
be included in the General Manifest (as freight) and dealt with as 
ordinary cargo. 
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Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Commercial travellers are not required to register, but they 
are required to pay heavy licences (known in Spanish as ‘‘patentes’’). 
Licences costing $500 to $5,000 paper pesos are payable to the 
Federal Government for permission to work in Buenos Aires, 
and there are provincial licences costing varying amounts for 
every province visited. 


Until 1917 the Federal licence cost $500, but in that year the 
scale $500 to $5,000 was adopted. No basis is fixed for’ the 
graduation of the licence, and in practice the fee of $500 has 
invariably been charged. The Argentine Government has stated 
that the minimum of $500 will be applied in general, and increased 
proportionately for categories found to be of relatively greater 
commercial importance. The duration of the licence is for one 
calendar year, or what may remain of the calendar year when the 
licence is taken out, with the exception that on the occasion of a 
first visit a traveller need only pay for the remaining months in 
the year in which he arrives. The Federal licence is obtainable 
from the Administracion General de Contribucion Territorial 
de Patentes y Sellos, Calle San Martin, 561, Buenos Aires. 


The penalty for contravention is immediate arrest, with detention 
for one month unless the licence fee and a fine of double the amount 
of the fee are paid. For a second offence detention may last two 


months. 
Provincial licence fees may vary annually. They are understood 
to be :— 


Jujuy :—z200 pesos in respect of the representation of one firm and 100 pesos in 
respect of each additional firm represented. 

Salta :—The tariff varies according to the class of goods offered: for Textiles it is 
$800; for Haberdashery and Hardware, $500; for Hats, Boots, Groceries, or Perfumery, 
$400; for Spirits, Stationery, Lace, $300; Furniture, Drugs, China, and Glass, $200; 
Biscuits, Confectionery, or Wallpaper, $100. Travellers selling general merchandise 
for one firm, pay a fee of $1,000. 

Tucuman :—‘$600 for the first six months, $300 pesos for the second six months. 

Cordoba :—$400 for the first six months, $200 pesos for the second six months. 

Santa Fé :—$400 per annum. 

San Juan :—$500 for the first four months, $400 for the second four months, $300 


for the third four months. 
Mendoza :—$500 for the first four months, $400 for the second four months, $300 


for the third four months. 
Corrientes :—$700 per annum plus an additional tax of 1o per cent., making a 


total of $770 per annum. 
Santiago del Estero :-—$300 for the first six months, $150 for the second six months. 
La Rioja :—$200 for the first six months, $100 for the second six months. 
Buenos Aires (province of) :—Firms established in the province, $300 per annum ; 
firms established outside the province, 4600 per annum. 


Catamarca :— 300 per annum. wn 
San Luis :—$400 per annum. $200 per annum for applicants established within 


Io squares of the Office of Rents. 
Entre Rios :—$600 for the first six months, $300 for the second six months. 
National Territories :—$100 per annum. 
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No special documents are required by commercial travellers 
arriving from abroad, nor are there any formalities to be observed. 
A Decree of 1916 provides that the luggage and samples of commer- 
cial travellers shall not be cleared through the Customs until the 
required licence has been obtained. This provision is not enforced 
in practice. : 


The heavy charges for licences have naturally led to evasion. 
One method of avoiding the expense of the Federal licence in 
Buenos Aires is to work solely in the name of a resident agent 
or importing house. It is rarely necessary or profitable for 
foreign travellers to visit the provinces, except perhaps: Santa 
Fé (for Rosario, Mendoza, and Tucuman). In these cases expense 
is avoided by arranging with local houses sending travellers to 
those provinces for orders to be booked in their name or that of 
some Buenos Aires importer. Some travellers visit the provincial 
capitals and either take or refrain from taking out a_ licence 
according to the prospects of doing business. 


There is no provision in Argentina for the duty-free admission 
-of samples of commercial value. Such samples, may however, 
be brought in under bond for a period of six months. Should 
any part of the samples be sold, import duty is payable upon that 
part. In the samples brought in at Buenos Aires, and taken 
overland to Chile, the traveller can- deliver his samples to the 
railway company to be carried under bond to Chile. 


Once import duty has been paid on samples, ho re-fund is made 
on re-export. 


Merchandise which may be introduced as samples under these 
regulations is defined as follows :— 


“Single pieces of articles which usualiy arrive in sets and 
only one or two pieces of each class ; or articles of different 
kind, class or quality, not exceeding one or two pieces of each 
kind or quality, and being such as usually arrive in larger 
quantities and of one species and quality in each package.” 


Provision is made for the admission free of import duty of samples 
without commercial value. They are defined as :— 


“Small fragments or portions of material, which obviously 
cannot be offered for sale and measure not more than 10 
centimetres in length: or pieces and objects rendered useless, 
which from their special nature and condition cannot be 
considered as an article of commerce.” 


When the import duty on a collection of samples brought by a 
commercial traveller is an inconsiderable sum it is often simpler 
to pay and be free from further trouble. It is customary to let 
a forwarding or Custom House agent attend to the formalities of 
clearance of samples through the customs. 
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The import tariff in Argentina is in the main a valuation tariff. 
Values are assigned to goods belonging to particular classes and 
duties are levied upon these bases. Upon certain selected articles 
the duty is specific and levied upon the weight of the material. 
The Customs Law of 1923 adding 60 per cent. to the rates in the 
valuation tariff and 25 per cent. to the specific duties, requires that 
all tariffs and charges be calculated upon a gold basis, The net 
effect is to increase the import duties by an average of 40 per cent. 
and to make the tariff protective in a higher degree. 


ARGENTINE LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE. DESIGNATION. NAME. 
London ., ia .. Envoy Extraordinary and Doctor José LEvaristo 
( 30, sk ole Gardens, Minister Plenipotentiary. Uriburu. 
.W. 
Counsellor © ., on fr zeae Tlambi Camp- 
bell. 
Secretary a a5 .» Carlos Miguens. 
Naval Attaché at ., Captain Jorge H, 
Games. 
Military Attaché ac .. Ljieut.-Col. Paul -Mones 
Ruiz. 

Financial Secretary .. .. Carlos M. Dominguez, 

Tondon .. AY +. Consul General a3 -. Ernesto C. Perez, 
(7 Gower St., W.C.r1.) 

Liverpool ,. <a .» Consul ac aie .- Roberto Nieva Malaver. 
Cardiff .. ze .. Consul ae en .. Arturo Ferreyra. 
Newport, Mon. .. -. Consul ae ae .. Arturo Parker. 
Newcastle-on-Tyn -. Consul ae vi .. EF. Datto Tessitore. 
Glasgow .. Se -. Consul Bs fs .. Francisco Torromé, 
Southampton me +. Consul a Bf .. Carlos P, Cadiz. 
Swansea .. ra +»  Vice-Consul .. nA .» Sidney Burgess. 
Hull CH ae -.- Vice-Consul ., “6 .. M. Ferrari Olazabal. 
Aberdeen .. 3 +»  Vice-Consul .. ae .. A. T. Cruickshanks. 
Middlesbrough .. .. Vice-Consul .. ‘6 .. J. W. Brown. 
Birmingham es «+  Vice-Consul ,.. om we ody is, Hale, 
Bristol .. an .. Vice-Consul ., s .. Maurice C. Houlder. 


SPORTS AND GAMES IN ARGENTINA. 


Golf has been played since the early ‘nineties. A public match 
between two Scottish players in 1892 was followed by the laying 
out of links at San Martin and Hurlingham and the opening of a 
Tournament. Courses were laid at Belgrano and Lomas in 1893. 
The Buenos Aires Club, founded 1894, survives as the San Andrés. 
The Mar del Plata Club was founded t900. The North v. South 
and Argentinos v. Extranjeros are the principal team meetings. 

What is regarded as the finest course in the Republic is at Mar 
del Plata, the seaside resort, distant seven hours by Southern 
Railway from the capital. Many others are near at hand, and the 
Argentine Club (Palermo) is only ten minutes by motor-car from 
the centre of Buenos Aires. Others which offer good opportunities 
of practice and pleasure are the San Andrés (25 minutes on the 
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Central Argentine Railway), San Isidro (30 minutes by Central 
Railway), Hurlingham (45 minutes by Pacific Railway), Saenz Pefia 
(30 minutes by Pacific Railway), Links (35 minutes by Southern 
Railway), and Itzuaingo (40 minutes by Western Railway). 

Visitors furnished with letters of introduction are made free of 
the club, and balls and supplies can be purchased from the clubs 
in the same way as at home. 

The Amateur Champion of Argentina, 1923, is Mr. J. J. Cruick- 
shank (San Andrés), who beat Mr. R. E. Jones (San Isidro) in a 
36-hole match at San Andrés, Oct. 11-14th. 

Mr. John May and Mr. R. E. Bailey are two ex-champions. 


Polo has been played certainly for 50 years. The Asociacién 
Argentina de Polo was formed in 1922 in succession to the River 
Plate Polo. Association (1892-1920) and the Federacién Argentina 
de Polo (1921). The following clubs are affiliated; Carlos Casares, 
Chapadmalal, El Colorado,. El Palomar, Hurlingham, La Laguna, 
La Rinconada, La Maria, Lincoln, Las Rosas, Los Algarrabos, Los 
Indios, Media Luna, Rio Cuarto, Rosario, Santa Inés, Sundowners, 
Venado Tuerto, Washington. 

The standard is high. Both the British and American International 
Polo Championships were won in 1922 by Argentina; a fact which 
sufficiently illustrates the high class both of the players and their 
ponies. As a great horse-breeding country with a turf and climate 
favourable to the game, Argentina possesses natural advantages, 
and to these are added zest in competition and love of horsemanship. 

Cricket :—The controlling authority, the Argentine Cricket 
Association, organizes matches ; notably of North v. South. Meetings 
have been arranged occasionally with Brazilian and Argentine teams. 

Rugby Football :—The laws of the Rugby Union were adopted 
- by the Buenos Aires Football Club in 1874 and this club was re- 
constituted in 1886. The Rugby game has been played some 
40 years at the Rosario Athletic Club (founded 1882). The River 
Plate Rugby Football Championship was founded 1899. A series 
of matches, first of British v. Argentinos, next of Extranjeros v. 
Argentinos, was played 1905-1915 and renewed in 1920. An English 
Rugby team visited Argentina in I9Io. 


Association Football as a.school game dates from 1884. A 
league founded in 1893 was reconstituted in 1913 as the “‘ Asociacién 
Argentina de Football.’’ In 1918 the separate ‘“‘ Asociacién Ama- 
teurs de Football’’ was formed and both organizations flourish. 
The British Saturday Football League was founded 1921. British 
professional teams have visited the country at intervals since 1904. 
' Lawn Tennis has been played since the ’80’s. The Buenos Aires 
Lawn Tennis Club was founded 1892, and since the year following 
the amateur championships have been played under its auspices. 

Hurling, the Irish hockey game, is played under the control af 
the Federacién Argentina de Hurling, founded 1921, with quarters 
at Velez Sarsfield. 
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Bowls has been followed with keenness since 1913 and there are 
Club competitions. There are greens at Loma, Talleres, Caballito, 
Campana, Haedo, Libertad, and Villa Urquiza among other places. 


Hockey has been played since 1905, and the Argentine Hockey 
Association has existed since 1908. The affiliated clubs include: 
Buenos Aires, San Isidro, Pacific Railway, Great Southern Railway, 
and Quilmes. 


Athletics :—The Amateur Athletic Association of the River 
Plate, formed in 1892, handed over its functions to the Belgrano 
Athletic Club in 1908. The Inter-Railway Athletic Sports are the 
principal meeting. 

Baseball is played occasionally. 


Rowing :—The Buenos Aires Rowing Club was formed in 1873 
and held its first regatta on the Lujén in the next year; removing 
to Tigre in 1882 where its heaquarters remain. The Tigre Boat 
Club came into existence in 1888. The two clubs count some 
3,000 members. The Teutonia (German), La Marina, C.C. Italiani, 
Nacional, Escandinavo, and Rowing Club Argentino are other 
prosperous clubs. 


Sailing :—The Tigre Sailing Club has existed since 1886. 


Yachting :—The Yacht Club Argentino was founded 1882 and 
the Federaci6n Argentina de Yachting came into life in 1922. The 
Federacién embraces the Tigre Sailing. Club, Nautico Belgrano, 
Nautico San Pedro, Nautico Buchardo, Yacht Club, Rio de la 
Plata and Nautico Isidro. 

Fishing :—-The Dorado Club (Hon. Secy., Mr. E. F. Bideleux, 
Chacabuco 488, Buenos Aires) issues an annual Fishing Guide 
containing valuable and suggestive information as to waters, fish 
baits, tackle, and catches. Monthly dinners of the club are held 
in Buenos Aires. 

The Club de Pescadores has some 400 members, who fish from the 
breakwater near the northern entrance to the Buenos Aires Dock. 


Swimming has made great headway as a recreation during the 
last fifteen years, and the exercise is promoted by several of the clubs. 
Argentine swimmers have visited European waters, with great 
credit to themselves, and upon August 12, 1923, an Argentine 
swimmer, S. Tiraboschi, set up a new record in long distance swim- 
ming by crossing the English Channel. Starting from the French 
coast he swam the course in 5 hours 12 minutes less than the time 
taken by the famous Captain Webb (who started from the English 
shore). 

* * * Bo 

The annual handbook ‘‘Sports and Pastimes’”’ compiled and pub- 
lished by Mr. Arthur L. Holder, Calle Tucuman 692, Buenos Aires, 
$2 m/n, should be consulted for full records of the games which 
play so large a part in Argentine life. Many of the historical par- 
ticulars above given are taken from that source. 
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Touring in Argentina. 


The Central Argentine Railway serves the north-western and 
northern provinces, running as its name implies through the Central 
districts. This line of railway offers features of interest to the tour- 
ist and those who can spare the time do well to take a trip over at 
least a part of the system which extends to 3,000 miles of line. 


Its terminal station in Buenos Aires, Retiro, is the finest in South 
America and in some respects it bears comparison with any station 
in the world. Opened 1915 the station is still new, but so quickly 
is the passenger traffic increasing that the eight platforms are already 
taxed to their maximum capacity. Room is left for four more, 
these are likely to be constructed in the near future. 


The line serves four Provincial capitals, Santa. Fé, Cérdoba, San- 
tiago del Estero, and Tucuman, as well as Rosario, the second city 
of the Republic. Other important towns served, include Pergam- 
ino, Casilda, Campana, Rio Cuarto, Villa Maria, San Nicolas, and 
Alta Gracia. ; 

From the tourists’ point of view, Rosario, Cordoba and Tucuman 
are especially interesting. Rosario is almost exclusively a business 
centre, but Cérdoba all the year round and Tucuman in the winter 
offer attractions as holiday resorts, and are largely used by local 
tourists and holiday makers. 

The hill district of Cordoba and Alta Gracia is famous for its 
beauty and the magnificence of its climate, and is the resort all 
the year round of persons seeking change of scene and air. Buenos 
Aires and the surrounding country for some hundreds of miles is 
as flat as the proverbial pancake, and a holiday in the mountains 
affords so complete a change that the popularity of the Cdrdoba 
district is not surprising. There are many hotels, and the Sierras 
Hotel, Alta Gracia, ranks in service, comfort and cuisine with the 
best in Buenos Aires. <A sporting golf course and excellent tennis 
courts are at hand. Cars are easily obtained and there are excellent 
motor roads throughout the district. 


Tucuman affords picturesque hill scenery, good hotels and an 
excellent winter climate. It is the centre of the sugar-cane district 
and especially worth a visit in mid-winter, when the sugar mills 
are working, 

Agriculture and stock-breeding are the main industries of the 
zone served by the Central Railway, and on the banks of the Parana, 


near Zarate, a number of meat-packing establishments can be 
seen. 


For a short day trip, Tigre (the Argentine Henley) is particu- 
larly recommended, even in winter. There is a capital electric 
service between Buenos Aires and Tigre, and the suburbs inter- 
mediate between the two points present various features of interest. 


The number of athletic grounds and tennis clubs to be seen from 
the line is remarkable, 
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THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE 
TRAMWAYS COMPANY, Ltd. 


The Company owns the greater part of 
the tramways operating in Buenos Aires, 
the population of which in 1923 was 
1,793,776. 


The system of the Anglo-Argentine Tram- 
ways comprises 412 miles of track worked 
entirely by electric traction, including a 
Double Track Subway Line of over four 
miles in length constructed by the Com- 
pany beneath the main thoroughfare of 
the city. This system has been of peculiar 
benefit to the inhabitants of Buenos Aires, 
especially in regard to the fact that the 
central lines of the Argentine capital have 
now become notably congested. In the 
course of 1923 no less than 469 millions 
of passengers were carried on the surface 
lines, and 49 millions of passengers used 
the subway lines. In order to perform 
this feat of transport 2,800 cars were 
employed, and 65 million miles were run, 
while the gross passenger receipts ap- 
proximated to 4% million pounds sterling. 


OFFICES 


LONDON: Gresham House, 27 Old Broad 


Street, E.C.2. 


BUENOS AIRES: Avenida de Mayo 819. 
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Ilchester 
Mansions 
Hotel, Ltd. 


St. Petersburg Place, Hyde 
Park, LONDON, W.2. 


Paper Makers and Wholesale Stationers. 


Cables :—“ Peebles, London,” 


Codes :—A. B. C. 5 & 6, Marconi, Western 
Union, Bentley’s, etc. 


A.M. PEEBLES & SON, LTD., 


Head Office & Warehouse— 


28 St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell, E.0.1 


Milis—Rishton Mill, Rishton, nr. Blackburn. 

Whiteash Mill, Oswaldtwistle, Accrington. 

Auxiliary Art and Chromo Works, Rishton, 
Lancashire, England. 


Makers of—Fine Printing and Writing Papers, 

Lithographic, Plate and Music Papers, Imita- 

tion Art, Pulp Boards and Ferro-Prussiate 

Papers, Arts, Chromos, Tinfoil, Enamel and 
Surface Papers. 


Sole Agents for Argentina and Uruguay— 


A. Veneziano, 683 Lima 687, 
BUENOS AIRES, 


AHigh-Class Hotel Pension 


Largely patronised and recommended by well- 
known Visitors from South America. 


Excellent Cuisine. Weekly Dances, 
Waygood’s Lift. 
QUIETLY LUXURIOUS. FREE 
FROM BUS OR MOTOR TRAFFIC. 


Position in most select and healthy 
part of West End, with quick access 
to Theatres and Shopping Centres. 


THE MAXIMUM OF COMFORT AT MINIMUM COST 


Weekly “Germs : 

Singles from 34 to 5% guineas. 
Doubles from 7 to 10 guineas. 
Daily Germs: 

Singles from 12/6. | Doubles from 25/- 


Fully inclusive of pension, baths, and lights. 


Telegrams— 
‘* Mayonnaise, London,” 


Telephone— 
320 & 321 Park 


MANUAL of 

ARGENTINE 

RAILWAYS 
for 1924 


By 


Sir Stephen  Killik, 


10 Drapers Gardens, 
.London, E.C.2. 


Nineteenth 
Annual Issue. 


London: 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 
54 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 


THE TRANSANDINE JOURNEY. 


BUENOS AIRES TO VALPARAISO. 


The monotony of the plains is broken by clusters of trees 
sutrounding the farm buildings of estancias. Cattle-raising and 
wheat-growing are seen everywhere. Droves of .cattle driven 
by swarthy gauchos, brightly coloured birds rising from little 
lakes, and probably a driving rain of locusts looking like a snow- 
storm in the sunshine, meet the eye. At the stations are seen 
ranch-owners or estancieros, in rich ponchos and high boots with 
wonderful silver spurs; half-breed Indians and gauchos with long 
knives through their belts. 

The night is spent in a comfortable berth, and after an excellent 
dinner in the restaurant car this is pleasurable indeed. Early 
the next morning Mendoza is neared, bringing into sight what 
looks like a long line of crumpled cones of aluminium rising from 
the plain. These are the foothills of the Andes; a barrier through 
which a tunnel has been bored, ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, thus completing South America’s first transcontinental 
railway, eight hundred and eighty-eight miles long. 

Breakfast is served at Mendoza, and the through passenger has 
not time to see more of the place than can be viewed from the 
railway, although the town and neighbourhood repay a visit. 
Many leave Buenos Aires a day or two beforehand, in order to have 
time tostayin Mendoza. Therailway company grants the necessary 
stop-over privilege. Mendoza streets are lined with trees, as are 
its Plazas, and these trees thrive by irrigation. As the rainfall is 
practically nil, they are dependent for water upon the melted snow 
brought down by the river Mendoza. Despite that fact the country 
for miles around is a huge vineyard, 2,470 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Through passengers to Chile exchange into narrow-gauge to 
traverse the mountains and the Cumbre tunnel to Los Andes, 
where another change is made to the broad-gauge Chilean State 
Railway leading to Valparaiso and Santiago. On the Mendoza- 
Los Andes section Pullman parlour cars are attached to the train. 

Thirty-five minutes after arrival at Mendoza the narrow-gauge 
train resumes its journey along the beautiful Mendoza valley 
laden with green leaves and purple fruit. Twelve miles away are 
the foothills of the Andes, where the limit of irrigation is defined 
by the appearance of scrub and stunted trees upon the slopes. 

The engine begins to labour up the gradients. A curve reveals 
a crevice out of which the river Mendoza debouches on to the plain. 
In the foothills, past Cacheuta, where are mineral baths, the line 
curves right and left, following the river, crossing lattice-work 
bridges and rushing through short tunnels. The railway follows 
an old trail over which primitive people passed for centuries 
before the coming of the Spaniard who named it ‘‘ Camino de los 
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The old road over the Cumbre Pass, two thousand six hundred 
and thirty feet above the line, has fallen into disuse. Travellers 
wishing to see the bronze “Christus” statue on the summit of the 
Cumbre marking the boundary between two nations break their 
journey at Puente del Inca. Argentina and Chile have carven on 
the base of the statue these words :— 


““Sooner shall these mountains crumble into 
dust than the people of Argentina and Chile 
break the peace which they have sworn to 
maintain at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 
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THE CLIMB AND THE DESCENT; WAYSIDE STATIONS AND THEIR ALTITUDES. 


Across the Andes :—Well in the heart of the’ mountains, the 
river Mendoza is still in close attendance. At Cacheuta, where the 
mineral springs are said to be very efficacious against rheumatism, 
there is good accommodation in the hotel. The train, ever mounting, 
draws its load past a number of typical Transandine railway 
stations. Beyond Uspallata is a vast, open, undulating plain, 
wild and bare, with dried bushes and cactus as the only vegetation. 
On the edge of the plain, behind, on either side and in front, are 
mountains, grey, gaunt, and barren. Upon the other side of the 
plain the valley narrows until Rio Blanco or White River is reached, 
and their mountain torrents rush into the river, churning the 
waters. The point is six or seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Along the Paramillo de las Vacas are seen heaps of 
detritus marking the lower slopes of the Andine valleys. 

Up the Tupungato valley is seen the noble snow-clad cone which 
gives its name to the valley. One of the giants of the Andes, it 
rises 22,451 feet above the sea. It comes into sight at forty miles’ 
distance. Then are passed a fine mass of pinnacled rocks, “ Los 
Penitentes,” on the top of a huge ridge. It is impossible to appre- 
ciate their proportions from the valley below, but it can be believed 
that their summit affords one of the grandest views imaginable. Out 
of the steep slopes, under the Penitents, smaller pinnacled rocks 
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shoot up. The high rocks give the impression of a Cathedral, 
and the smaller sharp rocks on the slopes might almost be monks 
marching up to the Cathedral. On the other side of the ridge 
is a glorious view of the monarch of the Andes—Aconcagua, spot- 
lessly white, sharply cut agaifist an azure sky. 

Puente del Inca is the best centre from which to make excursions 
into the Andine valleys or to attempt the ascent of Aconcagua— 
the loftiest mountain in the Western Hemisphere and one of the 
highest mountains in the world, fising to over 23,300 feet. 

Leaving Puente del Inca, the train climbs the Paramillo de los 
Horcones, passing over the high-level bridge that spans the Horcones 
river. The Paramillo is the moraine of an ancient glacier, on the 
flanks of Aconcagua. After a comparatively level stretch of valley, 
the train climbs by rack rail through the narfrow gorge of the ‘‘ Para- 
millo de las Cuevas,’’which before the boring of the tunnel through the 
Cumbre was the terminus of the Argentine Transandine Railway. 

From the posting-house here it was customary to take coaches 
or mules. Now the tunnel serves and leads into Chile. The tunnel 
is 90 yards short of two miles long, and its length is 27 yards short 
of its height above sea level. ‘This is the highest point to which 
the railway attains. 

From the tunnel on the Chilean side at Caracoles, the descent, 
at first winding and of a slight gradient, suddenly becomes very 
steep. Between Caracoles and Portillo lies perhaps the grandest 
rock scenery in the world. No word-picture gives any conception 
of the prodigious grandeur of the snow-clad, towering, sharp-pointed 
peaks, standing in relief against the blue of the sky, nor do photo- 
graphs give more than a poor impression of them. At intervals 
on the downward course are passed small, squat refuge-huts. The 
river Aconcagua is now at hand. Bare rock gives place to verdure, 
increasing as we descend. Golden-yellow blossom blazes out. 
Flowers of many hues mingle with the cactus. The mountain 
barrier causes the clouds from the Pacific Ocean to discharge upon 
this side, and hence at once the verdure of the Pacific slope and the 
absence of rainfall upon the other side of the mountains, 

Santa Rosa de los Andes, commonly called Los Andes—the 
terminus of the Chilean Transandine Railway—is beautifully situated, 
and its roads are lined with poplar trees. The line traverses the 
Salto by short tunnels and follows the south bank of the river. 
The valley widens out and cultivation extends until, on reaching 
Los Andes, is reached the head of a wide and cultivated valley 
reaching to the sea. After dinner a change is made to the broad- 
gauge Chilean State Railway, whose turn it is to take up the route 
to Santiago and Valparaiso. It is a four hours’ run to the latter, 
and three and a half hours to the former. The junction for Santiago 
is Llai-Llai. Presently, the end of the journey is in sight. On 
the right is deep blue water—the first glimpse of the Southern 
Pacific; then comes Vifia del Mar—the Brighton of Chile—and 
a few minutes more brings Valparaiso. 
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FARMING LANDS AND FARMING LIFE IN 
ARGENTINA. 


A valuable report upon farming conditions in South America 
was prepared by the special agents of the U.S. Tariff Board, 1913, 
and to this readers are referred for fuller information than is given 
in the following abstract. The investigation being made in 
relation principally to wool, the report deals more fully with sheep 
than cattle and arable operations, although the incidental references 
to these departments of work are informing. 

Second only in importance to Australasia in the production of 
sheep and wool, South America presents conditions differing 
materially from those prevailing upon the other continents. 


SHEEP FARMING. 

The island of Tierra del Fuego, one-half of which is Chilean, 
is reckoned one of the best sheep countries in the world. On this 
island and on the adjacent mainland, in Chilean territory, exists 
one of the greatest sheep ranches in the world, and one of the best 
managed, producing good wool and excellent mutton. 

The island has a rich, black soil, often inclined to be peaty; usually 
abundant rainfall; not enough snow to do harm; and is covered 
with good, close-set, nutritious forage plants, white clover, redtop, 
and many similar grasses. The types of sheep seen are Romney, 
Lincoln, Corriedales (New Zealand), a cross between Lincoln and 
merino. Very good but rather coarse wools come from the region 
along the Straits of Magellan. Wild dogs and a few foxes are the 
sole enemies. Owing to violent winds and cold summers little or no 
agriculture is practised. 

North of the island is the Argentine territory of Santa Cruz. This 
vast region is not yet fully stocked with sheep. Its south and 
west are well grassed, its north and east are semi-desert, yet this 
region is capable of carrying about 1,200 sheep to the league of 
about 6,250 acres. At Rio Gallegos one sees fine, fat muttons, and 
again at the Coyle, with fewer fat sheep as one goes northward. The 
sheep of the region were originally Rambouillets from the Rio 
Negro, or Lincolns from the Falkland Islands. Many Romney 
rams are used, and also Lincolns. The wools of Santa Cruz are 
clean and strong, but somewhat coarse nature, except from northern 
coast lands. 

Eastern Chubut is practically a desert, covered thinly with 
shrubs, with a small amount of nutritious grass under and between 
the shrubs. It is almost too poor to pay to fence and stock, yet this 
is being done on a considerable scale. The wools of Chubut, 
while very good, are often heavy with sand, owing to the nature of 
the soil and the furious winds that often prevail throughout all the 
Patagonian region. 
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The immense territory of Rio Negro is not heavily stocked with 
sheep, but along the rivers and in the west along the mountains 
are estancias. The sheep are mainly of Rambouillet blood. 

All of Patagonia has been the bed, and later the beach, of the sea. 
The soil is very thin and rests on coarse gravel or shingle. From 
a little way below Bahia Blanca the shingle beds stretch nearly 
to the coast of Punta Arenas. Alluvial valleys of small extent 
and occasional mountains rise above the shingle, but 99 per 
cent of the land well toward the mountains is of this character. 
The rainfall is light and irregular. 


THE ‘RICHER ‘SOILS. 


The best types of soils are found in the province of Buenos Aires, 
and the most regular rainfall. The area of the province is about 
half that of France, nearly all of it fertile soil. It is mostly alluvial 
and was doubtless laid by the great rivers before the land was lifted 
above the sea. It is singularly free from watercourses. In many 
parts of the province one could drive a plough for ten or twenty miles 
without encountering either tree, stone, marsh, or watercourse. 
The rainfall is so nicely proportioned to the capacity of the soil 
that there is little to run off. There is not enough rain to fully 
saturate the earth, and drought is a bugbear of Buenos Aires, as 
it is of other parts of Argentina. In the west there is alfalfa, grazed 
by cattle, not sheep. In the south the Basque sheep farmers sow 
oats for sheep grazing. The summer droughts make it hard to 
grow cultivated grasses. Alfalfa is a success everywhere, but 
it thrives best in the west, where the soil is underlaid with a sandy 
subsoil. : 

Lands are constantly being subdivided into farms or “ chacras ”’ 
and sold to farmers or the so-called “ chacereos.’’ These farms 
are devoted mainly to potatoes, wheat, oats, flaxseed, or to peaches 
and other fruits near the cities. Estancieros often lease lands 
to the chacereos, usually for wheat growing. This withdraws the 
land from stock growing for from three to five years, when it is 
sown to alfalfa and returned to stock again, while the colonist 
moves on to develop another piece of land from the wild camp to 
wheat, and later, to alfalfa. 

The province of Buenos Aires, probably the greatest expanse 
of rich soil in the world, is greatly hampered by drought and 
periodical visitations of locusts. 

Entre Rios has very rich soil. Undulating rather than flat, 
it is thinly covered with rather small trees. It is a good sheep 
country, a land where perennial grasses are not much seen and 
those hard and coarse. The nutritious grasses are mostly annuals, 
and annual clovers abound. 

Corrientes, north of Entre Rios, has a hotter climate and a low 
surface, with much marsh land and subtropical forests and palms. 
It is a great cattle country, with many herds of the unimproved 
native stock, with wide horns and huge bony frames. They go 
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to the saladeros, or salting works, at about five or six years of 
age. 

Beyond the River Parand lies the Chaco, an immense region of 
timber and open glades, with a little agriculture, but little live 
stock. It grows good cotton, oranges, and tropical products. 
Southward, from Santa Fé, are areas of maize lands. 


AK TYPICAL” ESTANCEA, 


It may be interesting to obtain a general idea of the appear- 
ance and nature of an Argentine camp. The name “camp,” in 
universal use, means the estancia, or ranch; and in general it means 
the pastoral regions as distinct from the farms or “ colonias.”’ 
A fair idea of the country and its ways is obtained from the train, 
as it usually runs through the pasture land. The land is astonishingly 
level and would be monotonous to one not keenly interested in 
farming. The fields are fenced into very large potreros, or pas- 
tures, of, say, from 100 to 5,000 acres each. Cattle, sheep, and 
horsés usually graze in the same pastures. 

The fences are wire and well built at great cost, for all wood has 
to be brought from the northern forests. The posts are mostly of 
quebracho, as hard and heavy as stone and as durable. The wires 
pass through the posts and are kept perfectly taut. The wires 
are run through the upright sticks or stays that space them the proper 
distance apart, Since the posts are very far one from the other. There 
may be one barbed wire, no more. The gates are wide and strong, 
and seldom drag on the ground. 

Alighting from the train, one sees a village of houses in Spanish 
style, usually with unpaved streets. Driving out of the village one 
finds, if it has been a wet time, heavy roads, unimproved by man ; 
if a dry time, there are clouds of dust. The roads are wide and 
commonly treeless, though now and then one passes an estancia 
where trees have been planted with care. The chinaberry tree 
is the favourite tree, since it is not devoured by locusts. Next comes 
the Eucalyptus globulus. 

It is astonishing to drive mile after mile and see no brook or 
river, and to learn that one can drive a hundred miles in some parts 
without encountering one permanent watercourse. Nor will 
there be ponds or pools, save in times of unusual rain, when shallow 
pools will be seen. Windmill pumps stand in the fields, and from 
them radiate long lines of galvanized iron troughs for the sheep 
and cattle. 

There may be tew buildings on tlie estancia aside from the rather 
large dwelling of the manager, an office for the bookkeeper, a 
coach house and harness house and a shearing shed. There may be 
sheds for sheltering and feeding rams and choice éwes but these 
provisions are limited. There are modest houses for the peons, 
or labourers, and in each large pasture there is commonly a hut 
or small house for the peons whose work is to look after the fences 
and animals in that pasture. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S YEAR. 


Lambs are born in May, June, and in the winter month July, 
or in the spring, say, in August. _ Early lambs thrive best. : 

Shearing comes in October, November, and December. Machines 
are in common use. Often the wool is baled on the estancia and 
sent direct to Europe. More commonly it is sent to the great 
wool market of Buenos Aires, where it is assorted and sold for 
export. 

Dipping goes on more or less the year round. Usually four 
dippings per year are given. 

In ordinary times there is little work:to be done with the sheep. 
The fences are built so well that animals do not break out or in. 
There is the least possible repair work to be done. Once an estancia 
is well equipped with fences, gates, corrals, and dip, the maintenance 
cost is low. 

The shepherds manage the sheep from horseback, and are usually 
native Argentines of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. They prove 
fairly faithful and efficient when well selected and well supervised. 


FARM: WAGES. 


Farm wages in the Central districts vary from year to year. An 
officiai statement of the average gives :— 


Ploughing and sowing: 63s. to. 79s. per month, with board and lodging. 
Harvest work :— 


Drivers of reapers 5 g/6 to 12/—- per day and board. 
General and stacking labour .. _7/— to 9/6 BS # 
Stack foreman .. we re L2l— 10" A/S oF ‘ 
Threshing labour OL a 8/- " As 
For maize harvest a ae 6/4 to 8/- se a 


FARMERS’ ENEMIES. 


' Agriculture in Argentina, as elsewhere, is subject to natural 
drawbacks. The late frosts occurring in certain districts cause 
serious damage to young crops. Droughts occur at intervals to 
prejudice the growing crops and cause mortality among the live stock. 

Foot and mouth disease of a mild type is prevalent. To guard 
against scab, sheep require to be dipped frequently. 2 

The country is subject to locust swarms, which devour everything 
green in their path. The locust is most destructive in the jumping 
stage of its life. At about 45 days old it changes from the jumping 
to the flying stage. Its full term of life is about seven months, 
when it settles on the ground and bores a_hole to insert its body 
and lay its eggs. The nests are destroyed by burning. When the 
jumpers are seen approaching, barricades of corrugated iron are 
erected to arrest the swarm, and the living heaps are sprinkled 
with paraffin and burnt. The forests of the North of Argentina 
are the presumed place of origin of the swarms. 
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BRITISH STATUS OF ARGENTINE-BORN CHILDREN. 


A useful statement prepared by the Secretary of the British 
Society in the Argentine Republic relates the procedure whereby 
children born of British parents in the Argentine may retain or 
assure their position under the British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act, 1922. 

It is to be noted that the acquisition of British Nationality in no 
wise affects the privileges or obligations of Argentine Nationality of 
those born in the Argentine :— 


The British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act of 1922 defines British-born 
subjects as follows :— 

_ “Any person born out of His Majesty’s Dominions whose father was at the 

time of that person’s birth a British subject” 

as long as the birth is :— 
“registered at a British Consulate within one year after its occurrence, or, in the 
case of a person born on or after the 1st January, 1915, who would have been a 
British subject if born before that date, within twelve months after the ist 
August, 1922.” ‘ 

A fee of $4.50 m/n. is charged in each case, and for this purpose the father will 
require to produce :-— : 

I. In the case of children of the first generation born abroad :— 

(a) His passport or birth certificate. 
(b) Civil registry certificate of the child’s birth. 
II. In the case of children of the second generation born abroad :— 
(c) His British registration papers. > 
(d) His marriage certificate. 
(e) Civil registry certificate of the child’s birth. 
III. In the case of the third and subsequent generations born abroad :— 
(f) His British Registration papers. 
(g) His declaration of retention of British nationality in his twenty-second year. 
(hk) His marriage certificate. 
(i) Civil registry of the child’s birth. 

In case the parents reside in the Camp or at any place where there is no Consular 
Office, these documents can be sent, in registered envelope, along with a certificate 
from any well-known resident in the neighbourhood and the fee of $5.00 m/n., to the 
Secretary of the British Society, Mr. Norman Macqueen, 349 Calle Lavalle, Buenos 
Aires, who will undertake the registration and return the documents. 

N.B.—AIl Subjects of the Second and Subsequent Generation Born Abroad after 
Ist January, 1915 :— 

“Shall cease to be a British subject unless within one year after he attains 
the age of twenty-one, or within such extended period as may be authorized in 
special cases by regulations made under this “Act, he asserts his British 
Nationality by a declaration of retention of British Nationality registered in 
such a manner as may be prescribed by regulations made under this Act.” 

All passports must be taken out at H.B.M. Consulate-General, Buenos Aires, 
for which a fee of $5.40 m/un. is charged; renewals of passports $1.40 m/n. 
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BOLIVIA, 


There is no seaboard, and access to Bolivia is gained normally 
through the Pacific ports of Mollendo, Antofagasta, or Arica; or 
by rail from Buenos Aires. In travelling to La Paz the routes are : 


AVAILABLE ROUTES. 


- From Mollendo (Peru) to Puno on Lake Titicaca by rail, thence 
by lake steamer to; Guaqui. (Bolivia), thence to La Paz by rail; 
48 hours (525 miles). 

From Antofagasta (Chile) to La Paz by. rail, passing through 
Uyuni and Oruro; 48 hours (719 miles). 


From Arica (Chile) to La Paz; about 16 to 18 hours. The State 
railways afford a short route from the coast to the capital. The 
distance is 278 miles. 

N.B.—tThese three routes from the Pacific are described in more 
detail upon pp. 103-107. 

From Buenos Aires the route lies via La Quiaca, upon the Bolivian 
frontier (1,115 miles, journey 50% hours), to Tupiza, a point opened 
to traffic in May, 1924. The journey is continued, by motor to 
Atocha (36: miles), where the northward train is joined, enabling 
the trip to be made in one week. 

The alternative routes (1) via the Amazon and Madeira Rivers 
and (2) via the Paraguay River, present more hardship and occupy 
much more time. They are outside the range of the ordinary 
traveller. 

Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, is distant nearly 2,500 miles 
from Villa Bella, the Bolivian Customs House, upon the north-east 
frontier at the confluence of the Mamore and Beni Rivers. From 
Riberalta, upon the Beni River, nearly 1,000 miles has to be traversed 
by means of small boats and pack animals in reaching La Paz. 

The Pataguay River can be followed as far as Puerto Pacheco 
or Puerto Suarez. Were the projected railway built the route would 
become one of high importance but again an overland journey of 
about 1,000 miles separates the river from the chief Bolivian town. 

There are Customs Houses at La Paz, Puerto Suarez, La Quiaca, 
Tupiza, Villazon, Tarija, Yacuiba, Villa Bella, Cobija, Guaqui, 
Uyuni, Abunda, Guayaramerin, and Oruro. 


La Paz may be described as the highest capital in the world, 
although Sucre is in the legal sense the capital of the country. It 
lies in a natural basin, three miles wide and 1,500 ft. deep, at an 
elevation of 12,700 ft. above sea, level. 

It is a city of about 108,000 inhabitants. Of the 3,000 foreign 
residents, about 100 are British, with a similar number of United 
States citizens. The climate is cool (mean annual temperature 
50° Fahr.) and the air rarefied. 
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There is little level ground in La Paz, and the streets generally 
conform their direction to the topography. The gradients are often 
steep, and some of the streets extend well up the wall of the “alto.” 
Most of the streets are paved with rough cobblestones, though some 
are not paved at all. The thoroughfares best suited for motor 
traffic are the Prado and the Avenida Montes. The Prado, other- 
wise known as the Avenida 16 de Octubre, is a wide avenue, lined 
with eucalyptus trees. It connects the business part of the city 
with the residential quarter of Sopocachi, and is bordered by attrac- 
tive residences. 

The Plaza Murillo, the centre of the city’s life, is a small park 
set with trees and flower beds. Facing it are the National Palace, 
the Congress Building, the unfinished cathedral, and the leading 
hotel and club of La Paz. From the north-west corner of the 
plaza start Calles Comercio and Socabaya, two of the most im- 
portant business streets of the city. Other business streets are 
Calle Diez de Medina and Calle Recreo. 

On first arriving at La Paz the visitor will probably experience 
some slight discomfort from the rarefied air, due to the altitude of 
the town. Moderate exercise is advisable for a short time, when 
the scantiness of breath is wont to disappear. As regards clothing, 
precautions should be taken against both heat and cold. 

Electric trams run throughout the city, and electricity is used for 
lighting and heating. There is an electric railway from the centre 
of the city to Alto, the heights above La Paz. A golf course exists 
there. 


Hotels. Address. Cable. Beds. | ‘Eariff. 
Hotel Paris .. 13 .. Plaza de Armas Granparis ~ I50 Bs. 12-25 
Boarding House Murray .. El Prado Murray ’ 25 Bs. 6-8 
Hotel Pullman as .. Plaza de Armas Paiiman 20 Bs. I0-15 
Hotel Vararri ae .. Plaza Velasco Vacarri 20 Bs. 5-8 


Points of Interest :—Plaza, Cathedrals, Museum, Colegio “‘Don 
Busco,” Market, etc. The many-coloured garments worn by the 
Indians make a visit to the Market especially interesting. 


Excursions :—(1) An afternoon drive down the valley presents 
charming features. The setting sun tints Illimani and the sur- 
rounding mountains with glorious hues, against which stand out 
sharply the pinnacles of the crags and rocks. 

(2) By electric railway to Alto La Paz, thence to Guaqui (on Lake 
Titicaca) for Mollendo. 


RAIL :— 
To Arica, by Arica-La Paz Railway, twice a week (first class single, Bs. 53°25). 
. To ae by Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway, twice a week (first-class single, 
S$. 97°25). 
To Mollendo, by Guaqui-la Paz Railway, Navigation Lake Titicaca, Southern 
Railways of Peru, twice a week (first-class single, Bs. 89°05). 
To Arequipa, by Southern Railways of Peru, twice a week (first-class single, Bs. 75). 
To Cuzco, by Southern Railways of Peru, twice a week (first-class single, Bs. 76°59), 
To ae via,Cuzco, by Southern Railways of Peru, twice a week (first-class single, 
Bs. 143°90). 
Fares subject to exchange surcharge. 
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Sucre, the legal capital of the Republic and the seat of the judiciary, 
the University and the Archbishop, is some 318 miles south-east of 
La Paz. A railway is in construction and meanwhile goods and 
passengers are conveyed by motor fromy Potosi (125 miles) over an 
excellent road. The altitude is some 9,000 ft., the climate is mild 
(mean temperature 61° Fahr.), the population is 30,000 and it 
includes distinguished members of society, together with Indians 
and cholos. 


HorteEts :—Coldén, Hispafio-Americano, Espafia. 


Cochabamba (originally Oropeza) has a population of 35,000, and 
is an important agricultural centre. It is the second city of the 
Republic and possesses an increased importance from the proximity 
of a number of smaller towns in the valleys of the Quillacollo, 
Sacaba and Punata. It has fine buildings, including the Govern- 
ment Palace, the Law Courts, the Town Hall, the Cathedral, and 
University. There are hospitals and an American Institute. 
It is connected by rail with Oruro (125 miles). The altitude is 
about 8,340 ft., and there is a mild and healthy climate; average 
temperature 66° Fahr. 


Hote xs :—Majestic, Union. = 

Guaqui, the terminus of the Guaqui-La Paz line of railway, is 
on Lake Titicaca near the mouth of the Desaguadero River. 
It is the chief port on the Bolivian side and is in regular touch with 
the Peruvian lake port, Puno. The altitude is 12,500 ft. Tiagu- 
anaco is half-an-hour distant by train, and this place is famous for 
its pre-Inca ruins. 


Hortex :—Guaqui. 


Oruro, the centre of the Bolivian railway system, is the centre 
also of the great tin-mining area. Silver, wolfram, and copper 
are all worked in the district. The population of some 30,000, 
largely Indian, makes it one of the three or four largest towns. 
The altitude is high (12,120 ft.), and the night temperature is low. 
La Paz is 145 miles distant. 


Horets :—Eden, Unién, Quintanal. 


Potosi, situated at a height of 13,660 ft., in one of the richest 
silver-mining departments, has a population of 30,000. Its mineral 
wealth is proverbial and famous since the 16th century. The town 
is one of the highest in the world. There are numerous buildings 
of historical interest, principal amongst which are the Mint, the 
Government and Municipal Palaces, and the churches. The climate 
is cold, the temperature rarely rising above 59° Fahr., but descend- 
ing as low as 9° Fahr. below zero. Regular motor services run to 
Sucre. La Paz is distant 375 miles by rail. 

Horers :—Splendid, Espana, Paris. 
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Puerto Suarez, upon a bay of the Paraguay River, faces the 
Brazilian town of Corumbo (11 miles distant). It is a Customs post, 
an important centre for the collection of rubber and coffee grown 
in the Santa Cruz Department and accessible with difficulty from 
the western side. The town of Santa Cruz is 390 miles away, and 
the transit is a matter of weeks. The population is largely Indian 
and the climate is hot, with cool nights. 


Puleayo, in the Department of Potosi, possesses one of the largest 
and most profitable silver mines in the world (Huanchaca). There 
is a light railway to Uyuni (20 miles), which ascends from 11,800 
to 13,700 ft., affording magnificent views over the plateau with 
vistas of volcanoes and snow-covered peaks in the far distance. 


Riberalta, on the Beni River at the point of junction with the 
Madre de Dios, is 125 miles south-west of Villa Bella. It can be reached 
from Parad by river steamer, or by mule and steamer from La Paz. 
It is the seat of a Bolivian Custom House and the centre of a large 
trade in rubber and nuts. 


Santa Cruz de la Sierra, situated almost in the centre of the 
Republic, is some 300 miles east of Cochabamba, upon an old trade 
route to Argentina and® Paraguay. It was founded in the 16th 
century and only awaits improved transport to increase largely 
in importance. ‘The altitude is about 1,500 ft., the climate is hot 
and the district is fertile in sugar and coffee. The town is two 
miles from the River Pirai and is built chiefly of wood and plaster, 
The population is estimated at 20,000, 

Hotes :—Comercio, Continental. 

Sorata, a pretty town of 2,000 inhabitants some 90 miles northward 
from La Paz, is connected with the capital by motor road via 
Achacachi, on the shore of Lake Titicaca. It is reputed as a health 
resort and has an historical interest as the scene of a massacre by 
Indians in the revolt of 1781. 

Horets :—Rodrigo, Colon. 


Tarija, on the southern plains, is some 85 miles east of Tupiza 
and a similar dtstance from La Quiaca (Argentina). It stands on 
the Rio Grande de Tarija, a tributary of the Bermejo, at some 
6,300 ft. altitude. It possesses a mild climate and the surrounding 
region is rich in agriculture and cattle. The population is about 
10,000. 

Horers.:——Social, Plaza. 


Trinidad, in the Beni Province and upon the Mamore River, is 
one of the most considerable centres in the flat north-eastern part 
of the country. It has a hot climate and produces coffee and cacao, 
and is a market for cattle. It is accessible from Cochabamba 
(263 miles) by too miles of river and a long mule journey; or from 
Brazil via the Madeira River. A new motor road from Todos 
Santos (the head of navigation upon the Chapare River). 

HotTeEts :—de Hielo, La Paz. 
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_Tupiza, about 140 miles south-east of Potosi, is the centre of the 
silver, tin, lead, and bismuth mining industries. It stands at an 
altitude of 9,800 feet, and is in direct rail communication via 
La Quiaca with Buenos Aires. The rail northward to Atocha 
and La Paz is under construction. Meanwhile, through passengers 
from Argentina pass the night in Tupiza and proceed by motor 
to Atocha (36 miles). 


Hore.s :—Europa, Americano. 


Uyuni, near the southern edge of the great plateau, is 124 miles 
north of Tupiza. It occupies an unprotected situation upon the 
plain with salt marshes near at hand, and its elevation is 12,000 ft. 
The neighbouring mines are large, and their produce is shipped from 
Antofagasta. The situation of the town at the junction of the 
Antofagasta Railway with what will soon be the through route 
to Argentina invests it with special importance. 


Horets :—Uyuni, La Bolsa. 


Villa Bella, at the confluence of the Beni and Mamore rivers upon 
the north-eastern frontier, is a Customs post, I,oto miles from La 
Paz. Facing it and divided only by the river is the smal! Brazilian 
town, Villa Murtinho, where there is a rail connection with Potto 
Velho on the Madeira River. It serves a district exceptionally 
rich in tropical produce, inclusive of cacao, chicle and rubber. It 
has 2,500 population. 


Hore :—Canton. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Bolivia has an estimated area of 515,156 square miles, and is 
bounded north and east by Brazil, south by Paraguay and Argentina, 
and west by Chile and Peru. The lofty plateau of Bolivia, covering 
6,500 square miles, with an average range of 12,000 ft. and a breadth 
of 150 miles, runs between the Andes and the Cordillera Real, and 
falls naturally into two divisions. The northern part is the most 
inhabited, and the more southern portion of the plateau is 
mainly desert. The mountains of the Eastern Range trend, in the 
north, to the Amazon watershed, and on the east fall in steep 
precipices towards the plains. They constitute one of the world’s 
greatest ranges, and the snow-clad peaks of Illampu, Hlimani, and 
Chacacomani exceed 21,000 ft. To the extreme south are the 
fertile Chaco and open plains of Manzo. 


There are three distinct climatic zones: The Yungas or tropical 
valleys, north of La Paz, among the spurs of the Cordillera, drained 
by the Amazon, and at altitude of 2,500—5,000 ft.; the Valles, or 
higher valleys; and the Punas, or high plains. The mean tempera- 
ture of the lowlands is about 74° F., and that of the plateau about 
50° F. The rainy season is December to May, and the local rainfall 
varies with the altitude. 
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The Republic possesses three river systems, those of the Amazon, 
La Plata, and the central plateau. The principal rivers of the first 
are the Beni and Rio Grande which unite to form the Mamoré, 
which, in turn, with the Madre de Dios forms the Madeira. The 
Rio Grande is the chief Bolivian tributary of the Mamoré; its course 
of 700 miles is partly navigable by flat-bottomed steamers. Of the 
Plata system, entering the Paraguay River, the only Bolivian stream 
of importance is the Pilcomayo, which, traversing the Sierra region, 
receives sundry tributaries. Several small rivers discharge into 
Lakes Titicaca and Podpo, 


The rivers are open to vessels of all nations. Of the total network 
there are about 12,000 miles navigable, affording excellent means of 
transportation and communication. The Paraguay is navigable for 
1,100 miles by steamers of 8 ft. to 1o ft. draught, the Itenes for 
1,000 miles, and the Beni for 1,000 miles (6 ft. draught only). Other 
rivers navigable by light-draught craft are the Pilcomayo, Mamoré, 
Madre de Dios, Itonama, Sara, Orton, Baures, Inambari, Pirai, 
Chapare, Abuna, Yacuma, and Desaguadero. 


The Lake Titicaca is an inland sea over 3,200 square miles in 
extent, and 12,500 ft. above ocean level. Its greatest length is 
138 miles, and greatest width 69 miles. It is connected with Lake 
Podpo by the Desaguadero River. Podpo is 185 miles south-east 
of Titicaca, and its level is 505 ft. lower; its normal area is about 
400 square miles. 


Subjoined are the most recent estimates of the population of the 
several departments and chief cities :— 


Department. Population. Capital. Population. 

La Paz a3 od ae 734,000 La Paz oe 3 da 107,250 
Chuquisaca .. ie age 319,300 Sucre re ot ate 30,000 
Cochabamba oA aie 512,600 Cochabamba eke 5 35,000 
Potosi ae ne ae 515,500 Potosi ae A ry 30,000 
Santa Cruz .. Ai ne 327,400 Santa Cruz delaSierra .. 20,000 
Tarija ts ats te 160,180 ‘Tarija oa ee oe 10,000 
Oruro ’ is aia ois 137,330 Oruro ate iB as 25,000 
El Beni ” ~*~ ae 50,260 ‘Trinidad BS a, LA 6,000 
North-western territory .. 49,760 Riberalta .. Ac BA I,500 
Gran Chaco territory ate 13,230 Villa Montes = ae oe 

National Eastern territory — Puerto Suarez ae as — 


The approximate total is 3,000,000, The last census classed 
50 per cent. as Indian and 26 per cent. as mestizos; 80 per cent. of 
the population live at an altitude of over 10,000 ft. The Bolivians 
are remarkable for longevity, and a recent census revealed the 
existence of 1,261 centenarians. 
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A BOLIVIAN CALENDAR. 


1054~1533. The Empire of the Incas. 

1107. Death of Manco-Capac, founder of the Inca Empire, in the fifty-third year 
of his reign. 

1525-28. Francisco Pizarro and Diego de Almagro explore the coast. 

1531. Pizarro and Almagro begin their conquest of what was later known as Peru 
and Bolivia. 

1533- Execution of the Inca Atahualpa. 

1535. Bolivia invaded by Pizarro. 

1536. Quesada’s expedition against the Chibchas. 

1543. Arrival of first Viceroy. 

1545. Discovery of the silver mines of Potosi. 

1546. Rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro. 

1573. City of Cochabamba founded. 

1718. Establishment of the Vice-Royalty of Santa Fé de Bogota. 

1721, The Presidency of Quito made part of the Vice-Royalty of New Granada. 

1736. Visit of the famous French Scientist, Condamine. 

1776. Establishment of the Vice-Royalty of Buenos Aires, with jurisdiction over the 
present Republics of Bolivia (part), Uruguay, Paraguay, and the Argentine 
Confederation. 

1780. Indian rising under Tupac-Amaru. 

1809. First revolt against Spanish rule in Charcas. 

1810. Defeat of the Spaniards at Suipacha. 

1813. Patriot forces defeated at Villapugio and Ayuma. 

1816, Invasion by the Spaniards under the Viceroy Laserna. 

1822. Patriot forces destroyed by Spaniards in the neighbourhood of Ia Paz. Santa 
Cruz becomes the leader of the Bolivians. 

1823. Santa Cruz defeated by Spaniards. 

1824. Signal patriot victory at Ayacucho. 

1825. Bolivar proclaims the Republic of Bolivia. 

1825. Sucre made first President of Bolivia. 

1828. After strife with Peru, General Santa Cruz becomes President. 

1835. Santa Cruz intervenes in Peru and establishes the Peru-Bolivian Con- 
federation. 

1839. Peru-Bolivian Confederation defeated by Chile. 

1843. General Ballivian abolishes the Constitution. 

1847. Unsuccessful invasion of Peru by General Ballividn. 

1858. A flock of llamas, alpacas, and vicufias introduced from Bolivia into Australia. 

1865. Melgarejo becomes Dictator. 

1871. Melgarejo overthrown by General Morales, 

1876. Morales defeated by Hilario Daza. 

1879. Daza deposed. 

1879. Outbreak of war with Chile. 

1880. New Constitution proclaimed by General Narciso Campero. 

1884. Treaty signed with Chile. Sefior Pacheco becomes President. 

1892. Treaty signed between Chile and Bolivia. 

1899. General José Manuel Pando becomes President. 

1900. Construction begun of the railway from Lake Titicaca to La Paz. 

1902. Guaqui-La Paz Railway opened. 

1904. Sefior Montes elected President. : ; 

1917. Bolivia breaks off diplomatic relations with Germany; José Gutierrez Guerra 
elected President. 

Ig1g. Bolivia joins the League of Nations. 

1g21. Bautista Saavedra appointed President. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The constitution of Bolivia, dating from 1880, guarantees freedom 
of religion, of speech, and of the Press. The executive power is 
vested in the President and two Vice-Presidents, who are elected 
by popular vote for a term of four years. The President is ineligible 
for an immediately following second term of office. He nominates 
the Ministers of State—six in number—who hold the portfolios for 
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Foreign Affairs and Worship, Finance, Interior and Justice, Industry 
and Public Works, War and Colonization, and Education and 
Agriculture. 

The Legislature is composed of Congress, consisting of the Senate, 
with sixteen Senators, and the Chamber of Deputies, of whom there 
are seventy-five. Senators are elected by popular vote for a term 
of six years, one-third retiring every two years. Deputies are 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two years, Congress 
meets at La Paz on 6 August each year, to receive the Presidential 
Message and the Budget proposals. 

For administration the Republic is divided into eight depart- 
ments and two territories, subdivided into provinces, cantons, 
and sub-cantons. The ruling officials are prefects, sub-prefects, 
corregidores, and alcaldes. 

The Departments are: La Paz, Chuquisaca, Oruro, Beni, Santa 
Cruz, Potosi, Tarija, and Cochabamba, The territories are the 
Colonias of the Grand Chaco and the Orient. 

Municipalities are autonomous and control their own revenue and 
expenditure. The municipal council is elected by popular vote, 
one-half of the members retiring annually. 

All male citizens over twenty-one years of age, officially regis- 

_ tered, who can read and write and have a fixed income, may vote. 


The Judiciary consists of a Supreme Court, sitting at Sucre, with 
seven judges, who are appointed by Congress for a term of ten 
years; a District Court in each Department; and provincial and 
local courts. 


The language of the educated classes is Spanish, that of the 
natives Quechua and Aymara. 

The State recognizes and supports the Roman Catholic religion, 
but all beliefs are tolerated. There is an Archbishopric and three 
Bishoprics, those of La Paz, Cochabamba, and Santa Cruz. There 
are various missions with schools in which the Indians are taught 
trades. 


PAST PRESIDENTS. 


General Sucre... -- 1825 General H. Daza sae TOTO 
Marshal Santa Cruz .. 1828 General N. Campero ,. 1880 
General Velasco .. .. 1839 Sefior Pacheco .. -. 1884 
General Ballivian oe) oRSAT "SAC BATCE tes ae -. 1889 
General Belzu... .. 1848 Dr, M. Baptista ee LOOs 
General J. Cordova ~ L050 Dro. BE. Alonso -- 1896 
Prete Limares -. 1857 General Pando .. .. 1899 
General J. M.de Acha .. 1861 Dr. I. Montes .. ++ 1904 
General M. Melgarejo .. 1865 Dr. E. Villazon HS STo909 
Col. A. Morales .. =. + £87t Drea Montes* & «+ 19T4 
Colonel Adolfo Ballivian 1872 José Gutierrez Guerra 

Dr? Pe Prias Fa UT T89 4 (deposed 1920) IORy 
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PRESIDENT. 
Bautista Saavedra. 
MINISTRY. 
Foreign Affairs .. ome 4 ce OManubaz. 
Interior .. Pa a .. Francisco Iraizos. 


Justice oe HG 5.6 .. Navajas Trigo. 
Public Instruction and Agriculture J. G. Villaneuva P. 
War and Colonization .. -.» Juan Manuel Sainz. 
Industry .. oF ic .. Adolfo Flores. 


LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE, DESIGNATION, NAME, 


London .. 5 .. ‘Envoy Extraordinary, and Alberto Gutiérrez. 
(t9 Gloucester Place, Minister Plenipotentiary 
WT.) First Secretary .. -» Mamerto Urtiolagoitia, H. 
Attaché .. oe .. Enrique S. de Lozada. 
London .. ws +. Consul-General .. «- Mamerto Urriolagoitia, H. 
(20 Copthall Avenue, Vice-Consul ae -- Gerald Bryans Wolfe. 
E.C.2.) Canciller .. 68 .. Enrique S. de Lozada. 
Liverpool .. e -. Consul-General .. - Arturo Aramayo del Rio. 
(x8 James Street.) Vice-Consul Pas -» J. Lionel Barber. 
Aberdeen .. ate -. Consul ate re -. James H. Edwards. 
Birmingham ni -» Consul e *e +» George Brison. 
Cardiff .. Wa «. Consul ae ae .. Alfted Bovey. 
Dover as Zo -.- Consul ale ay .. W. Rutley Mowll. 
Dublin... a3 .«. Consul na nla -. J. Weir Johtiston. 
Edinburgh and Leith .«. Consul i Je -» John Sharp. 
Glasgow .. se -» Consul ws as -» Gustavo A. Navarro. 
Vice-Consul es «» Peter Hamilton. 
Hull 3a Ss .. Consul es LS .. Norman Oughtred, 
Manchester ne -. Consul oe ate -» Emeterio Cano de la V. 
Newport (Mon.) .. -. Consul oe ax +. E.I,. Melville Heard. 
Newcastle we +. Consul as Ar .. E, Cameron. 
Southampton .. .. Consul fe +6 ++ Rodetick M. Stewart. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Bolivia ranks third after the United States and Mexico as the 
richest mineral-producing country on the whole American continent. 
The country depends mainly upon its mineral wealth. 


Tin accounts for 85 per cent. of the total exports, and Bolivia 
is the second tin-producing country in the world, following the 
Malay Straits Settlements. The deposits are numerous along 
the Bolivian range of the Andes, but more especially in the spurs 
westward from the inland range. About 40,000 tons are produced 
annually. The four chief districts for tin mining are Oruro, La Paz, 
Chosolque, and Potosi. The three chief mines are the Llallagua, 
La Salvadora, and Oploca. Lodes are found at altitudes of from 
11,000—-16,000 ft. in the Cordillera Real. 
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Gold occurs in the sands of several rivers, and deposits are known 
to exist in the Mufiecas Province, eastward towards the Amazon, 
near Tupiza, and in the Acre district of the north. The annual 
production is estimated at £70,000. 


Some seven millions worth of -silver has been taken from the 
Potosi region since the sixteenth century, and the tailings left by 
past generations of miners are profitably worked near Oruro. 


Copper is worked at Corocoro, and its existence in large quantities 
has been proved in several places; some of them badly situated in 
respect of fuel. The Corocoro United Copper Mines, Ltd., control 
the output, which is shipped from Arica (Chile). 


Lead working is impeded by want of transport. The mineral is 
mined in the Department of Potosi and shipped to Argentina. 


Bismuth is found in combination with other metals, notably in 
Tazna. 


Antimony and wolfram are abundant. 


Oil has been found and put to domestic uses in several. districts 
in Santa Cruz, Chuquisaca, the Grand Chaco, and near.La Paz. 
The Standard Oil Company have a subsidiary Bolivian company 
to work concessions in the southern part of the country. Large 
sums have been spent on preliminary work, and the reports of the 
geologists and engineers are promising. The Government receives 
11 per cent. of the oil production. ; 


Fuel: A chief obstacle to the industrial development of Bolivia 
is the lack of cheap fuel. Coal is not produced, and the cost of 
importation is high. There are quantities of peat, and the peat 
bogs of Incachaca are on the Yungas railroad (under construction). 
The peat is extracted by hand and machinery. 


Mining Information : The ‘‘Guia Nacional de Mineria”’ a guide 
to the mineral resources of Bolivia is being published in 1925 at 
La Paz. Enquiries for the book should be directed to Sefior Don 
Enrique S. de Lozada (Bolivian Consulate-General in London, 
20 Copthall Avenue, E.C.2). The editor, Sefiora Don Vicente 
Mendoza Lopez, in his prospectus, indicates that the work is much 
more than a mere list of mines and their owners. There are 
chapters dealing with the geological position of Bolivia, and a large 


number of statistics of especial interest to the foreign capitalist and 
prospective mine-owner. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Rubber ranks next in importance to tin. The fact that Bolivian 
rubber is classed as either Para or Mollendo on the foreign market 
does an injustice. Amazonian rubber is known to the trade only 
by the ultimate port of shipment, which is generally either Pard, 
Brazil, or Mollendo, Peru. The rubber from the lower reaches 
of the rivers is exported through Parad, and that from the Beni 
headwaters through the Pacific port of Mollendo. 


The headwaters of the affluents of the Beni are the principal source 
of the Bolivian supply of quinine bark. The product is placed 
on the market under different names, such as “‘ cassarilla,’’ 
“calisaya,” ‘‘cinchona,’ and ‘“quina.’’ Bark stripped from 
the trunk of the tree is known as “‘ quina tabla,” and that stripped 
“ quina canuto,” or “ quill.”” The bark is well 
dried and exported in bundles of approximately 50 pounds. 


Sugar is grown in all the torrid valleys, and rum is distilled. 
Coffee of high quality is cultivated in the Yungas of La Paz, Santa 
Cruz, and parts of Chuquisaca. Cacao is produced chiefly in Santa 
Cruz, and large regions suitable for the crop remain to be exploited. 
Tobacco is grown for local needs. Good wines are produced in 
Chuquisaca, at Cinti. 


THE COCA CROP. 


The cultivation of coca is the principal basis of the agricultural 
industry of the Yungas, and the most lucrative business of that 
region. There are no large plantations. Coca is grown on terraces, 
an acre or two in size, built up on the hillsides. The terraces 
are about Io inches wide, protected by a rampart of earth of about 
the same width and 6 inches high. The ramparts are faced 
on the outside with stones or a rough cement. The use of terraces 
prevents the heavy rains from washing the plantation down the 
mountain side, and helps to hold the moisture about the roots 
of the plants. The plants are set at intervals from 6 to Io inches. 
The unit of measurement for lands devoted to coca is the cato, 
or approximately one-fourth of a hectare. Coca lands fetch from 
300 to 500 bolivianos per cato. 


The plant is a shrub usually 2 or 3 ft. in height, although, if 
allowed to mature, it reaches 4 or 5 ft. It is cut to the ground 
before attaining that height, as the quality of the leaves deter- 
iorates with the height of the plant. The young shoots are grown 
under a cover of dried banana leaves and transplanted to the 
terraces. The plant begins bearing at two years and continues 
for about twenty years. The leaf, in which lies the commercial value 
of the plant, is oval and light green, about 1} inches long and 
% inch wide. 
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Three or four crops are picked from the same plants during the 
year. Each cato planted to coca will produce from seven to fourteen 
“cestos’’ of leaves annually, and the ‘“cesto”’ is equivalent to 
about 25 pounds. Two “ cestos’’ make a “‘ tambor,”’ which thus 
contains about 50 pounds of leaves. Coca is packed for shipment 
in units of one “‘tambor.’’ Of the coca production of the Depart- 
ment of La Paz, the Province of Nor Yungas produces about 37 
per cent., Sur Yungas about 58 per cent., and Inquisivi the 
rest. 

After the leaves are picked, they are dried in the sun on a slate 
floor. The coca is carried into La Paz by mules. 

The production of coca in the Department of La Paz is about 
3,700 tons annually. The production of the Department of 
Cochabamba is smaller. : 

The greater part of Bolivian coca goes to Argentina or Chile 
and competes with that from Peru. Peruvian leaf is reckoned 
inferior in quality to Bolivian. 

The chief obstacles to the working of timber in the forestal 
regions of Bolivia are the lack of transportation and the character 
of the tropical forest. No railways tap the timber country. Many 
of the native hardwoods are too heavy to be carried in rafts. The 
forests of the Amazonian region are so dense and so tangled that 
it is difficult to penetrate them, and lumbering operations are 
attended with great difficulties. A Franciscan mission in the 
Province of Belasco sent 125 specimens of woods to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in 1915, and 82 specimens were sent from one 
estate in the Chapare region of the Department of Cochabamba. 

Among the most common woods of eastern Bolivia are cedro 
(or Spanish cedar), jacaranda, lapacho, laurel, quebracho blanco, 
urundey, palo santo, palo blanco, mahogany, walnut, ebony, 
incienso, and the giant carob. Some of these are valuable cabinet 
woods. Among trees with a high tannin content is the curupay. 
These woods are generally known by Indian names, and the same 
tree has different names in as many parts of the country. Some 
of the native woods, such as the tajibo negro, or “ iron tree,’’ are 
of extraordinary hardness, and others extremely light, like the 
palo de balsa, is used for making canoes. 


BOLIVIAN ANIMALS. 


Some quarter-million wild eattle range the Llanos, descendants 
apparently of Spanish cattle escaped from La Plata. The grasses 
and soil of the eastern part of the country would make valuable 
grazing land. The bullocks are light and yield about 3 cwt. of beef. 

Sheep are kept in small flocks in the hills, but are not carefully 
tended. The number on the high tableland and its vicinity has been 
estimated at 14 millions. Dred and salted mutton or chalona is 
esteemed as a delicacy. 
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Llamas in Bolivia are estimated to number half a million. They 
serve as pack animals and are sheared at irregular intervals of two 
to five years, and they yield per head about five pounds of wool. They 
are capable of carrying hundredweight loads 12 to 14 miles a day. 

There are probably about 200,000 alpaeas in Bolivia, though no 
effort has been made to take a census. The animal belongs to the 
same family as the Nama and the vicufia, but its legs are shorter 
than those of the llama. The alpaca flourishes in the region about 
Lake Titicaca and the Province of Carangas in the Department of 
Oruro. The centres of the alpaca wool trade are Charana and 
Puerto Acosta. The former town is on the Arica-La Paz Railway. 
Puerto Acosta is on Lake Titicaca. Most of the herds belong to 
Indians, who give them little attention, but understand the pecu- 
liarities of the animal and are able to domesticate it. A more 
careful study of alpaca raising has been made in the Arequipa district 
of Peru than in Bolivia. 

It is customary to shear the herds every two years, though many 
are sheared at.much longer intervals—even of five years. About 
ten pounds of wool are obtained per animal. The most common 
colours are the various shades of brown. Blacks are common, 
and white animals are much rarer. Rugs are made from alpaca 
skins, and sell as bed coverings for 100 to 200 bolivianos, dependent 
on size and colour. The alpaca is sometimes crossed with the 
lama, and the wool of the hybrid is sold as alpaca. 

The principal fur-hearing animals in Bolivia are the vicwuita, 
chinchilla, and fox. The vicufia, a wild member of the family 
to which the llama and alpaca belong, is found among the mountains 
throughout the plateau country, though in diminishing numbers. 
It is much smaller than either the llama or alpaca and has a fine, 
silky wool of a tawny colour. It is hunted by the Indians, who 
either weave its wool into a very attractive poncho or use its skin 
for the manufacture of “ colchas’”’ or rugs. Uyuni is the largest 
market for this and other classes of furs. 

The chinchilla is found in the more remote parts of the Cor- 
dillera Occidental, from the Atacama country in the south up 
to the Province of Pacajes. Most of them, however, live in the 
region of Mount Tatasabaya, in the Province of Carangas, where 
a large area of ground is covered with large rocks, among which 
the chinchillas make their. homes. In spite of a law prohibiting 
their taking, they are fast disappearing, being trapped by Indians 
and clandestinely exported. There have been projects to domesti- 
cate them on chinchilla farms, 

The animal known as the “chinchillon’’ is a member of the 
same family, as is the vizcacha, though their fur is inferior to 
chinchilla. The chinchillon is smaller than the chinchilla, but 
the texture of its fur is similar to the touch and has the same bluish- 
grey colour, though shorter than the fur of the chinchilla, 

The red fox is found in many parts of Bolivia, and numbers of 
the skins are sold in La Paz. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 


The principal obstacles to navigation in the Amazonian head- 
waters consist of bars and “‘palisadas,’”’ or snags, reports an agent 
of the United States Government. During high water these streams 
eat away their banks, with the result that large trees fall into the 
river and impede craft. Light-draft boats are needed to clear the 
channels thus obstructed. The course of some of the rivers is broken 
by dangerous ‘‘cachuelas,”’ or rapids. The Madeira~Mamoré Rail- 
way was built to avoid the rapids in these two rivers, and before 
the construction of this line numbers of boatmen were drowned 
and quantities of rubber were lost from ‘‘batelones”’ capsized in 
attempts to shoot the rapids. Often the cargo was unloaded and 
portages made, causing loss of time. One of the most famous rapids 
is the Cachuela Esperanza in the Beni, a short distance above Villa 
Bella. The Cachuela Forteleza, in the Upper Abuna, is another bad 
pass. At the Cachuela Esperanza the Beni is about goo yds. wide, 
and in a distance of about 300 yds. the river has a fall of nearly 20 ft. 


The navigability of these rivers depends largely on the season of 
the year. Streams that can be used by steamers of relatively large 
draught during the rainy season may only be passable for rowing boats 
during the height of the dry season. This is particularly true of the 
Acre, by which steamers from Manaos can reach Cobija for several 
months of the year, but is only open for “‘ batelones”’ during much of 
the dry season. The difference in the amount of water between the 
two seasons is illustrated by conditions at Concepcién on the Beni, 
where the level of the river varies from 8 ft. in August to 25 ft. in 
February. At Carmen on the Madre de Dios the level of water 
varies from 7 ft. in August to a maximum of 30 ft. in February, and 
at Porvenir, on the Tahuamanu, the difference is between 3 ft. 
and 21 ft. 


Most of the launches on these rivers are of 10 to 50 tons burden. 
There are some fifteen steamers of this class in service on the 
Mamoré and its affluents. The tonnage of these boats varies from 
1o to 120, but the majority are 25 tons. Most of the launches are 
operated by rubber companies, which use them for general freight 
and passenger business as common carriers. The launches burn 
wood fuel and travel leisurely, stopping wherever there is cargo to 
take on or disembark. The more important launch owners are 
Suarez Hermanos (Madre de Dios, Orton, Beni, and Mamoré Rivers) ; 
Braillard & Co. (Beni, Mamoré); Alfredo W. Barber & Co. (Beni, 
Mamoré, Itenez) ; Zeller, Villinger & Co. (Mamoré, Itenez) ; Madeira- 
Mamoré Railway Co. (Mamoré) ; Société Picollet (Abuna) ; Komarez 
and Bruckner (Itenez) ; Sociedad Comercial Matto Grosso y Bolivia 
(Itenex) ; and C. M. Barbery (Mamoré). The Bolivian Government 
operates a small fleet of launches in trading over portions of the 
rivers, 
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COINAGE AND MEASURES. 


Although there is no Bolivian gold coin, the standard of currency 
is upon a gold basis, and English and Peruvian sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns circulate as legal tender up to any amount. For purposes 
of inland transactions the exchange is fixed by law at 12 bols. 50 c. 
to the pound sterling. The boliviano (silver) is the unit, containing 
100 centavos, equal to about 1s. 8d. normally. Other silver coins 
are the*50-, 20-, and 10-centavo pieces, and there are nickel coins 
of 10 and 5 centavos. Convertible banknotes are issued for 
values I, 5, 500, and 1,000 bolivianos respectively. 

The metric system is established by law, but the following old 
Spanish measures are largely employed :— 7 

Lineal.—1 vara = 3 pies = 36 pulgadas = 33°43 in. 

Surface.—1 square vara = 0'859 sq. yd. 

Capacity.—Dry: 1 arroba= 6:70 gallons. Liquid: 1 galon= 
0°74 gallon. 

Weight.—1 libra = 16 onzas = 1'0147 lb.; I arroba = 25 libras 
= 25°36 lb.; 1 quintal = 100 libras = 101°47 lb. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Outward mails are sent via Buenos Aires and Quiaca; via United 
States; and by Pacific Steam Navigation Line via Panama. 


Postage, 24d. first ounce, 1$d. each ounce after. 

Homeward mails due about twice a week. 

There are 61,858 kilometres of telegraph lines under State 
control, and 1,740 in private ownership. The Marconi Company 
have wireless stations at La Paz, Riberalta, Yacuiba, Cobija and 
other places. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


May 25.—Sucre Municipal Holiday. 

June 24.—WNational Feast. 

July 15, 16, and 17.—La Paz Municipal Holidays. 
August 5, 6, and 7.—National Festival. 

The usual Roman Catholic Church Festivals are observed. 


THE PRESS: 


The principal newspapers are published at La Paz and circulate 
throughout the country :—“ El Diario,” “El Norte,” “La Razon,” 
‘El Tiempo,” and ‘La Verdad.’’ Other leading papers are: 
at Sucre, ‘‘La Capital,” ‘‘La Industria,” ‘La Prensa’”’ (weekly) ; 
at Cochabamba, ‘‘El Ferrocarril,”’ ‘‘El Reptblicano,” “La 
Tarde’: at Oruro, “La Nacién,”’ ‘‘La Patria,” “La Prensa,’’ 
“El Industrial’; at Potosi, ‘‘El Potosi’; at Santa Cruz, “ E] 
Pais’; at Tarija, ‘‘ El Boletin Antoniano,”’ “ El Guadalquivar.” 
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Information for Passengers. 


Passengers for Bolivia require to be in possession of Walid’ pass- 
ports. Personal attendance at a Bolivian Consulate is necessary, 
and two letters of reference are needed. A Government decree 
requires persons entering Bolivia to report themselves to the police 
on arrival at Antofagasta, Arica, Puno, La Quiaca, Corumba, or 
Brasilia. 

The passports of persons other than British or American Subjects 
travelling from Europe or America require a digital impression. 
Medical certificates, certificates of profession and of conduct are 
also required in these instances. 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


The tax payable by commercial travellers in Bolivia is a municipal 
one, and varies in the 85 different Municipalities. The duration 
of the licence varies in the different districts: Travellers are 
generally classified for licence purposes according to the importance 
of the business represented. 

The following table gives particulars for the capitals of Depart- 
ments. The arrangements in the smaller places are similar, but 
the rates are generally lower. 


Town. Fee in bolivianos, Period. 
according to class. 

La Paz a ie A 250. Annual. 
Cochabamba ate 5 500, 300, 200, roo. 3 months. 
Oruro an Co a 300, 200, 100, 50. 3 months. 
Potosi 8 a5 ame 500, 400, 300, 200, 100. Per visit. 
Santa Cruz in sts 600, 400, 200, Per visit. 
Sucre a “ 4 400, 300, 200, Annual, 
Tarija a a0 me 300) 2003-100. Annual. 
Trinidad .. = rs 300, 200. Annual. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN 
BOLIVIA. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant. 
Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME. CONSULAR 
DISTRICT. 
(anragde .» Envoy Extraordin- Richard Sturgis 
ary, Minister Pleni- Seymour, M.V.O. ( Republic of 
potentiary, and Bolivia. 
Consul-General, 
Vice-Consul a au ged CiOw Vale ars — 
Concepcién de Vice-Consul -. C.G. McKwen aa —= 
Velasco. 
Oruto .. .. Consul as -. William Gray, M.B.E. — 
Potosi .. », Wice-Consul .. John Davidson $0 — 
Santa Cruz  .. Vice-Consul .. H.E. Bloomfield .. ao 
Sucre .. ..» (M) Consul .. .. Ernest F/Moore .. Departments of 
Chuquisaca and 
Tarija. 
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JOURNEYS FROM THE COAST. 
Arica-La Paz (Chilean State Railway). 


The line from Arica skirts the coast for 6 miles and passes into the 
Lluta valley, whose vegetation is in striking contrast with the 
barrenness of the surrounding hills. 

The line ascends, affording views of peaks ranging up to 14,000 ft. 
At 208 kilometres (129 miles) from Arica is Charafia, on the Bolivian 
frontier. The railway reaches its maximum altitude at Jeneral 
Lagos, from which point are seen the snow-capped peaks Tacora, 
Putre, and Sajama. 

In the Bolivian section the line skirts the Mauri, Desaguadero, 
and Colorado Rivers, and leads to Viacha, the junction of the several 
railways running to Antofagasta, Mollendo, and Arica. Objects of 
interest near Viacha include the baths at Calacoto, the copper works 
at Corotoro, the hot springs at Comanche, and the ruins of an ancient 
civilization. The mountain peaks visible include Illimani, Sorata, 
Huayna-Potosi, Mururata, and many others. 

There are sleeping and restaurant cars upon the trains between 
La Paz and Charafia. 

The Monday trains, Arica-La Paz, connect with the vessels of 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and those of the Compania 
Sud-Americano de Vapores. 


There follows a list of stations above sea-level :— 
CHILEAN SECTION. 


c r Altitude. 

Stations. Miles. Feet. 
Rosario =F Se oe Sc 37, ers an 352 
Poconchile .. te 4é AA Fos | 3 a 540 
San Martin es oe = APAres -. 1,168 
Central a aS =e ao tee! arc ga ny X74 OX 
Quebrada Honda .. SF Sid BO tas a 32) 004 
Pampa Ossa we is =e 5h rat od/2,503 
Angostura .. oo a fe 637 ceiy BHA) 
Puquios .. = vs a T Og: hats ood) 720 
C. Alcérreca oa i mee Bae} A 3. OI7 
Humapalca on ae eb Ot eae in eA OOS 
Jeneral Tagos or] yy tet REACT ES «=! 45256 
Chatafia .. ete rae spette SONS Piece situ 4f056 

BOLIVIAN SECTION. 

Abaroa ave a Ae Bet TAT oe «men IOS, 
Jeneral Pérez a re SBart Gla oas + 3,914 
Jeneral Campero .. ae Sale ar tea ii 3,863 
Jeneral Camacho .. oe do VAESS Ge oe) 939829: 
Calacoto ols ae el NGG RS berg BOOS 
Tarija A on, a eeree hee ats oe Sie 
Jeneral Ballivian .. 2 se 283-"h.5 22" 4,027 
Comanche .. 3 et Pestee x hee ++ 4,031 
Coniri ae Ae oe sce 2d Oda ys exes) 35802 
Viacha A ne ua Sig Meee Eo’ we. 3585, 
Kenko PY Bu he a RES He 3,988 
La Paz (Chijini) .. we ogee RL he ¢& *3)70F 
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Antofagasta-La Paz. 


The Antofagasta Railway, the most southern of the three lines 
connecting La Paz with the Pacific coast, affords access to magni- 
ficent scenery. The line starts at Antofagasta (590 miles north of 
Valparaiso), a port well served by ocean steamers. The railway is 
of narrow gauge, but its coaches are roomy and smooth running. 

The line reaches an altitude of 13,000 ft. in 223 miles, and nego- 
tiates gradients as steep as one in thirty. It traverses the principal 
Chilean nitrate district (between El] Buitre and Sierra Gorda station). 
At Calama (149 miles) the barren country ends, pasture lands greet 
the eye. Calama, 7,400 ft. above the sea, is a useful point at which 
to stay for a day or two in order to accustom oneself to the mountain 
air before seeking the higher altitude. ; 

Near Conchi (186 miles) is the Loa Viaduct, crossing the Loa 
River (336 ft. below) at 10,000 ft. above the sea. The viaduct has 
six 80 ft. lattice girder spans, with steel trestle supports. At San 
Pedro (195 miles) are large reservoirs constructed at a cost of 
41,250,000 to supply fresh snow water to the nitrate fields and 
ports. Near this point the line skirts the base of the two volcanoes, 
San Pedro and San Pablo. 

The summit is reached at Ascotan, and the line descends to 
12,200 ft. at Cebollar, where it flanks a great borax lake, 24 miles in 
length. The Bolivian frontier is crossed at 275 miles from Anto- 
fagasta, a short distance beyond Ollagiie station. For the next 
108 miles to Uyuni the line maintains an almost uniform level of 
12,000 ft. 

From Rio Mulato (446 miles) a branch line runs to Potosi. At 
Huari (498 miles) Lake Poopéd comes into sight. From Oruro 
(575 miles) the journey is continued over the leased line of the 
Bolivia Ry. The scenery in this section ceases to be uninteresting 
near Viacha. The majestic Illmani comes into view; the Alto 
station is reached with its fascinating view of La Paz in the basin 
of the hills. For a list of the stations, distances, and altitudes upon 
this line see “‘ Rail Routes in Chile’ (Chilean Chapter). 


Mollendo-La Paz (Southern Railway). 


La Paz may be reached in comfort from Mollendo (Peru) by the 
trains of the Southern Railway of Peru. So much of the route as 
lies in Peruvian teritory is detailed in ‘“‘ Peru’ qg.v. The line runs via 
Arequipa to Puno upon Lake Titicaca. Steamer is taken down the 
lake to Guaqui, on the southern or Bolivian shore, and from that 
point the journey is by rail over the Guaqui-La Paz Railway. 

Leaving Mollendo at t p.m. on Wednesday, Friday, or Saturday, 
Arequipa is reached at 7 p.m. Departures are made on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays at 7.30 a.m., and Puno is reached at 6.45. Lake steamers 
leave Puno every Saturday evening, connecting with the train at 
Guaqui Mole. The La’Paz train timed to depart at 8 a.m. on 
Sundays arrives at La Paz four hours later. 
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z Altitude. Distance. 
, Stations. Reet — Miles. 
Guaqui ats a6 Ge Sige LS OOL ete nae 
Tiaguanaco ate ie Of eee Py Geen i pee Ge: 
Querqueta & oe - epee s7 Gnd ke ees 
Viacha ae A ae wae OS 5s a. fener Be 
Alto ae oe Ge ne ES5G00) sla we SS 
WatPaz is 2. va ne ee EZ O24 5 se 60 


CROSSING LAKE TITICACA. 


It is curious, after travelling for days on the Southern Rail- 
way in the high altitudes of the Andes, to alight on the shores 
of Lake Titicaca and see at the pier a vessel which has the appear- 
ance and almost the size of an ocean liner. 

Baggage and passports are examined by the Bolivian officials 
before travellers board. The ship sails as soon after the arrival 
of the train as the passengers and baggage can be transferred 
and the formalities complied with, which on the direct steamers 
is about sundown. The state-rooms are roomy and fully as 
comfortable and well equipped as the average sea-going passenger 
ship. The “ Inca” was built at Hull in 1905. She is 128 ft. long 
and has a 46 ft. beam, with quarters for 86 first-class passengers, 
and is rated for 1,000 tons of cargo. The engineers and mechanics 
who piloted her up over the railway, piecemeal, and reassembled 
and made her seaworthy on Lake Titicaca, accomplished a remark- 
able feat. Still more remarkable must have been the voyage 
of the “‘ Yapura,” the oldest of the Titicaca fleet, which has been 
navigating the lake since 1861. 

Lake Titicaca is not only the highest, but one of the most beautiful 
bodies of navigable fresh water in the world. It is nearly one-third 
the size of Lake Ontario, and is among the largest bodies of fresh 
water. Situated as the central point of a vast basin, on the Western 
side of the main Cordillera of the Andes, where that water might 
reasonably be expected to flow into the Pacific, the overflow from 
Titicaca is drained by the river Desaguadero into Lake Podpo, 
which has no visible outlet. It is generally agreed that evaporation 
eventually returns the water from this vast water-shed to the 
heavens. 

The fish in Titicaca are of but one kind, and it is believed that 
sea-level varieties cannot be propagated at this altitude. All 
efforts to stock the lake with other than the native habitant have 
been in vain. The fish are small, a specimen more than eight 
inches long being very rare, and look like a cross between the 
chub and trout. They are plentiful, and the tables of the entire 
country from Cuzco to La Paz are supplied with their Friday 
meal from the lake. 

Before sunrise, just as the first silver rays begin to light up 
the snow-capped range east of the Lake, is the correct time to 
rise on board the “‘ Inca.’’ Nearly seventy-five miles of perpetual 
snow is then in sight, looking deceptively near and but little above 
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the level of the waters. It is almost incredible that some of the 
peaks are more than 22,000 ft. high, or nearly two miles above the 
lake, At sunrise everything looks near. The rays of the slowly 
rising sun bring out the silvery heights, the browns and greys and 
greens of mountain side and valley, and the deep blue of the lake. 
One can understand how the Incas came to make the sun their god. 


BETWEEN GUAQUI AND LA PAZ. 


The Bolivian highlands to the south and east of Lake Titicaca 
have many remains and ruins of a civilization without doubt 
pre-Incaic, and absolutely pre-historic. The most important 
of these are on the plains of Tiahuanaco, thirteen miles from 
Guaqui. Many are in sight from the railway and there are enough 
within easy walkirig distance of the stations to require several 
hours for even a cursory examination. Ruins of immense walls 
with doorways and archways still intact ; human figures and 
animals carved from solid rock ; doorways and archways covered 
with carved images, figures and designs. One such archway, 
near the railway station, is used by the boys of the pueblo as a 
target for rifle practice. There are no known quarries of similar 
rock within many miles, and it is beyond belief that such immense 
stones were ever moved long distances and placed in position by 
mere man power. 

It is said that in building the Guaqui and La Paz Railway, 
hundreds of carloads of these ruins were broken up and used in 
the grading and in construction of culverts, foundations, and 
buildings. 

From Guaqui to Alto the railway follows the broad plateau 
at an almost even gradient, rising only about 1,000 ft. in the 55 
miles. The first evidence that a city is near is the well-kept golf 
course near the railway at Alto. Here the steam locomotive 
is exchanged for a powerful electric motor, and it is only after 
the precipitous descent is begun that La Paz comes into view, 
nearly 1,200 ft. straight below. Alto has every appearance of 
being the “jumping-off place,” and it looks as if nothing short 
of an aeroplane could possibly negotiate the descent in safety, 
but by a series of circles and loops, traversing a distance of only 
five miles, the train is brought to the station at the edge of the 
city. 


IHRE CITY OF LA PAZ. 


La Paz is said to have steeper hills, better shops, more boot- 
blacks and a greater range of altitude than almost any other South 
American City. It is the terminal of three railways, and a fourth 
is under construction; one to the south to Antofagasta; one to 
the west to Arica; one to the north to Lake Titicaca and Mollendo, 
and that under construction to the east, tapping the immense 
fruit and agricultural belt of the lower montana. Trains already 
run upon this line. 
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In the Plaza de Armas are the Government Palace, the Con- 
gressional Buildings, the Hotel Paris, and a Cathedral which has 
been under construction for nearly two hundred years. It is being 
built after an old Colonial design and promises to be a very imposing 
structure, 

The altitude of the main portion of the city is about 

12,000 ft. Motots can be hited at vety moderate prices, and 
_ the city is served by an excellent tramway service. The trams 
make it possible to ascend nearly 1,400 ft. above the city to 
the golf course and descend nearly 1,000 ft. below the city, 
through the residential quarter. The difference in climatic con- 
ditions within this range of nearly half a mile in altitude is re- 
markable. Upon the golf course it may be snowing, while below 
in the parks and gardens in the canyon the sun shines and flowers 
bloom almost continually. Not so very far below oranges and other 
_ tropical fruits flourish perpetually. 
_ The public market in La Paz is a great attraction for strangers 
and tourists, and in many respects unique. The stalls are prac- 
cally all occupied by Indian women and children in picturesque 
native costumes, and articles of food and apparel are displayed 
for sale to residents of the place at ridiculously low prices, and to 
tourists and strangers at very high prices. The stranger is able 
to purchase at bottom prices if familiar with local values. The 
most interesting articles to visitors are the hand woven woollen 
goods ; blankets, ponchos, rugs, shawls and apparel of all kinds, 
mostly in gay colours and costing from twenty centavos to twenty 
bolivianos. Many shops sell fur goods. Alpaca and vicufia 
rugs are beautiful and cheap enough to be irresistible. Few visit 
La Paz without spending money on furs. 

To the north and east of La Paz are fascinating mountain scenes. 
Nearly seventy-five miles of peaks covered with perpetual snow 
are in view. ‘The steep walls of the canyon within which the city 
is built are picturesque in colouring and formation. The erosion 
of centuries has gashed the mountain sides into grotesque shapes. 
The tourist who fails to visit La Paz misses one of the wonder- 
sights of the world. 
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T. W. COOK, 
SONS & CO., 


COURT AND CIVIL TAILORS. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all Overseas 
By Appointment to bie 2 7 ., 
H.M. King George Y. visitors during their stay in London or Paris. 
ALSO 


LADIES’ TAILORING DEPARTMENT 
under the personal supervision of JOHN CAMPION (late of Cork St., W.1). 


RIDING HABITS, SAFETY SKIRTS, COSTUMES, 
STOCKS, HATS, ETC. 


8 CLIFFORD ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Telegrams: “ Finedraw, Piccy, London.” Telephone: Gerrard 59, 
PARIS Branch: 12 Awenue George W. 
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A BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 


READ BY THE LEADERS OF BRAZILIAN BUSINESS. 


WILEMAN’S BRAZILIAN REVIEW is a specialized news- 
paper, serving a large and prosperous portion of Brazil with 
detailed business information and a concise record of Brazilian 
Commercial, Financial, Shipping and General News. Published 
in Rio de Janeiro, this paper circulates to Brazilian Government 
Departments, the executives of this business and financial centre, 
and reaches the leading business men, bankers, and manufacturers 
throughout Brazil and the world in general. The proof of the 
paper’s value is the type of men who read it—almost without 
exception leaders in their business fields. This is also a proof of 
the paper’s advertising value. 


WILEMAN’S BRAZILIAN REVIEW 
A Weekly Journal of Trade, Finance and Economics. 
Caixa do Correio (P.O. Box) 809, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


London Agents : 
G. Street & Co., Ltd., 6 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3. 
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The British Bank of South America, Ltd. 


Head Office: 

4 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Manchester Agency; ... aoe one 19 SPRING GARDENS. 
Subscribed Capital .. nie #£2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 5 £1,000,000 


Reserve Fund .. 


.  £1,000,000 


i 


Branches: 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, Rio 
Porto Alegre ; Montevideo, with Sub-Branch at 
Buenos Aires, with Sub-Branch at Pergamino. 


Also Correspondents in all other Principal Cities of Brazil! 
and the River Plate, 


Pernambuco, Bahia, 
Grande (do Sul), 
Mercedes ; 


MONTHLY TRADE REPORT. Free on Application. 


Affiliated to ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, Ltd. 
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Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, is the second largest city 
in South America, with a population estimated at 1,157,783, and 
magnificent surroundings. It has a beautiful bay extending north- 
ward about fifteen miles, and two to seven miles in width, flanked by 
mountains and dotted with islands. The Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
1,200 ft. high, stands on the western side of the entrance to the 
bay. The steamer passes the slopes and granite peak of Corcovado. 
Behind the city rises the Tijuca range of hills, dominated by Tijuca 
itself. Over the bay, some thirty miles distant, rise the fantastic 
shapes of the Organ Mountains, including the five picturesque 
peaks known as the Dedos de Deus. 

The city is worthy of its setting. The promenade facing the 
sea is of white marble, and five miles long. Many of the buildings 
are palatial, the city squares are of great beauty, with bronze 
statuary, fountains, and luxurious verdure. These pleasances are 
beautifully maintained in order, and the open-air life of the cafés 
lends constant liveliness and gaiety to the scene. Once an un- 
healthy city Rio is one of the healthiest in the tropics, with a death- 
rate of twenty per thousand. The city proper occupies some 
60 square miles; the Federal District 430 square miles. The trade 
winds cool the air, and the maximum temperature of about go°® F. 
is attained in February; the minimum, 60° F., in July. Sunstroke 
is uncommon. November—May is the rainy season, and the annual 
rainfall is some 30 inches. 


LanpinG :—Alongside quays at end of Av. Rio Branco. 


Hotels. 
Name of Hotel. Addtess: No. of Tariff. 
beds. 
Hotel Gloria .. v4 .. Av. Beira Mar is ai 250 40-80 $000 
Palace Hotel .. ble .. Av. Rio Branco be: Mite 300 30-50 $000 
Copacabana Palace Hotel .. Av. Atlantica Copacabana .. 250 30-50$000 
Hotel Centtal .. ae -. Praia do Flamengo .. en 100 30-50 $000 
Hotel dos Estrangeiros ++ Praca Jose de Alencar oc 200 30--65 $000 
Hotel Internacional .«« .+ Ruado Aqueducto .. ol 80 20~40 $000 


Points of Interest :—The Avenida Rio Branco, the main artery 
of the city, contains the Government Buildings, Municipal Theatre, 
School of Art, and Supreme Court of Law. Rua Ouvidor is the 
shopping centre, Avenida Beira Mar the chief promenade. The 
Avenida Atlantica, upon the sea-front, has beautiful residences and 
good bathing-places. The Avenida Niemeyer, on the hillside 125 ft. 
above the sea, affords splendid views. 

The Botanical: Gardens are world-famous and are open daily 
6.30a.m. to 6.30 p.m. Transverse avenues of ro0-it. palm trees 
are the main features of the design. Thete are over 6,000 varieties 
of plants, a museum, herbarium, aquarium, and library. There 
are Victoria Regina water-lilies of 21 ft. circtmference. 
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The National Library in Avenida Rio Branco, founded 1810, 
houses over 500,000 printed books and many rare MSS. from the 
royal archives of Portugal. The building is open1o a.m. to Io p.m. 
on weekdays, and 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Sundays. 

The Annexe of the Historical Museum (Praga de Republica) is 
open daily 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., except on Sundays and holidays. It 
contains pictures, maps, and historical treasures. 

The Zoological Gardens in Villa Isabel suburb contain good 
examples of Brazilian and imported wild animals. 

The Quinta da Béa Vista, formerly the Emperor’s private park, 
contains many specimen trees. It is open (Mondays excepted) 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and is upon the tram routes. 


THEATRES :—Most of the playhouses are devoted to light amuse- 
ment, but occasionally opera is staged at the Municipal Theatre. 
Theatres of note are the Lyrico, S. Pedro de Alcantara, Republica, 
and San José. 

LottTERIEs :—There is daily excitement in the streets over the 
sale of lottery tickets, carrying prizes of high value. A percentage 
of the receipts is paid to local hospitals. 

MororinG :—High-power motor-cars are in use, and journeys 
are not confined to the great seaside arteries. Fine highways have 
been cut through the forests and mountains and along the Atlantic 
cliffs, and these afford magnificent views. 

Markets :—‘‘ Mercado Novo,” close to Praga 15 de Novembro; 
“Blower Market,” Rua 7 Setembro. Visit early morning. 

Rai :—(z) Central Brazilian Railway to Sao Paulo, Santos, 
the South and the interior. (2) Leopoldina Railway to Victoria 
and the North. (3) Rio do Ouro. (4) Corcovado. 


Excursions from Rio de Janeiro. 


Corcovapbo, by tram marked ‘‘ Aguas Ferreas,”’ from Av. Rio 
Branco to Cosme Velho Station, thence by rack railway, or by 
“Sylvestre”? tram from Largo da Carioca and rack. ‘Trains. leave 
Cosme Velho for the summit. A superb view is had from the 
summit of the Corcovado (over 2,000 ft. high). 

PAo bE Assucar, by tram marked ‘‘P. Vermelha,” from Av. 
R. Branco, thence to the summit by aerial railway in two stages; 
P. Vermelha to Morro da Urca (500 ft. high): M. da Urca to Pao 
de Assucar (1,100 ft). Complete journey, 4$000. 

Tijuca, by tram marked ‘“‘ Alto da Boa Vista,” from Praca 15 de 
Novembro. Fare, 700 reis each way, thence by horse or foot. The 
best way is by motor from the city in a car sufficiently, powerful 
to negotiate the gradients. The view from the peak of Tijuca 
(over 3,000 ft.) gives a good idea of the tropical vegetation of the 
interior. 

Petropolis (2,600 ft. above sea-level) is the summer hill resort. 
Take tram marked “S. Januario,’” ‘“Caji,’” ‘“S. Luiz Duro,” 
or ‘‘Praia Formoza,’” to Leopoldina Railway Station, whence 
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trains leave for Petropolis, the fastest making the journey in one 
and three-quarter hours. For the first hour the line is fairly level, 
from Raiz da-Serra a rack locomotive hauls the train for thirty 
minutes. The view from the carriage is particularly fine. Petro- 
polis is a pretty town, and interesting rides can be made in the 
neighbourhood. Frequent trains. Petropolis is the ‘‘Simla of Rio” 
and beautifully situated. Population 30,000. Electric tramway 
service. 

HorTeEts :—Rio de Janeiro, Majestic, Palace, Europa, Braganca. 


Nictheroy, across the bay and connected by tramway and 
ferries, is a residential quarter with 100,000 population, with hand- 
some provincial Government buildings and fine private houses. 
The bathing is excellent. 

CopacaBana is the popular bathing resort. Stringent regulations 
are made with regard to costumes. Flags indicate where specified 
games may be played. 

PRAIA DA FLAMENGO, less patronized by bathers, is the home of 
a good rowing club. 

{N.B.—For a more extended list of excursions in and round 
Rio de Janeiro and into the interior of Brazil see p. 120.] 


Santos, the leading coffee port of the world, is some 200 miles 
south of Rio de Janeiro, and the natural gateway of the foreign 
commerce of the thriving State of Sdo Paulo. It is reached from 
Rio by ocean steamers in 14-16 hours. The older port of Sao 
Vicente, some five miles away, is now a residential suburb. Santos 
is nearly 400 years old, it stands upon a plain between the moun- 
tain and sea, and has a population of 114,000. The general aspect 
of the city has been changed in recent years by the construction of 
modern buildings, splendid avenues, and wealthy suburbs ; outward 
signs of the prosperity of the inhabitants. Although best known 
for its commercial activities, Santos has a considerable local fame 
as a holiday resort, and each year sees increasing numbers of visitors 
from inland towns, attracted by the magnificent beaches, or, perhaps, 
by the opportunities for gambling in the luxurious casinos found 
on the sea-front. 

There are fine monuments, including a new one in Avenida Anna 
Costa, to commemorate the brothers Andradas, heroes of the 
revolution of 1822; and others in the Praga Rua Barbosa and Praga 
da Republica, the first to Bartholomeu de Gusm4o, one of the world’s 
pioneers in aviation, the second to Braz Cubas, founder of the city, 

LANDING :—Steamer to wharf. 

Horets :—Parque Balneiro (on sea-front, in Santos Bay, twenty 
minutes tram journey from town, from 25 $000 per day) : Bandeir- 
antes (similarly situated, from 15$000): Bristol, Washington, 


America. : 
At GuaruyjA (forty minutes from town) Grand Hotel et de la 


Plage (from 15 $000). 
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Excursions from Santos. 


To passengers in transit who wish to see as much of the surround- 
ings as possible in a limited time the following motor drive can be 
recommended :— 


For Guaruj& :—lLeave the steamer at 9 a.m. by motor-car, via 
Avenida Conselheiro Nebias, and the ferry-boat (for motor-cars) 
at the Ponta da Praia for Guarujd, and drive along the beach to 
Turtle Bay. Lunch at the Grand Hotel at 11.30 a.m. 


Leave Guaruja at 12.30 p.m. for Santos Beaches, driving along 
sea-front as far as Sao Vicente Suspension Bridge, returning to the 
steamer via Avenida Anna Costa. If time permits a stop should be 
made at the Ilha Porchat, where light refreshments are obtainable. 


The outing, including lunch, should not cost more than £2 per head 
for a party of four. 


For ALTO DA SERRA !—Take train (Sdo Paulo Railway Company) 
at 8.20 or 9.39 a.m. (two hours’ ride) and return by train, arriving 
at Santos 1.19 or 2.43 p.m. The first-class return fare of 7$600 is 
subject to slight variation according to prevailing rate of exchange. 
A special train can be had for about 410. A-party of forty can be 
accommodated, and a special tramway car can be booked at a cost 
of about 30s., to take the party to the railway station and back. 
The views from the railway carriage while mounting the Serra, and 
that from the summit, are superb. 


For PRAIA GRANDE :—Take a motor-car via Sao Vicente Suspen- 
sion Bridge. A magnificent beach, stretching for many miles, 
leads to the village of Immaculada Conceicaio de Itanhaen, where 
there is an interesting monastery. The motor journey takes two 
hours. There are trains, but the service 1s infrequent. 


Motor Car Hire :—Quays to city, Rs. 10$000; short journeys, 
Rs. 6$000; per hour, Rs. 15 $000. 


S40 Paulo, the second of Brazilian cities, has a population of 
600,000. Standing at an elevation of nearly 3,000 ft.; its: tempera- 
ture is moderate and its air bracing. The shape of the town is an 
irregular polygon and the centre embraces the districts of Rua 
Direita, Quinze de Novembro, Sao Bento, and Praga Antonio Prado. 
This is the hub of the city, and is continually extending into new 
districts, where fine buildings, most of them in the Italian style of 
architecture, are growing up. 


Sao Paulo bears the impress of energy. The streets are lit by gas, 
and the main thoroughfares by electric light; the water supply is 
excellent; the electric tramway service is one of the best in Brazil. 
The new municipal theatre is scarcely excelled anywhere. The city 
is ten-hours by rail from Rio de Janeiro, and two hours from Santos, 
with which it is connected by mountain railway. The town has 


some 6,000 motor cars. Excellent roads extend through beautiful 
scenery into the interior. 
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Horgxrs :—Esplanada, Terminus Regina; also Palace, Victoria, 
Carlton, Suisso. 


TEA Rooms :—Mappin Stores, Rua Direita. 


RESTAURANTS :—Harrison & Morris, Rua José Bonifacio 29; 
Anglo-American, Travessa do Grande Hotel ro. 


MARKETS :—25 de Margo, in the Rua 25 de Margo, is open daily, 
and among the others that which is held on Saturdays at the Largo 
do Arouche is especially worth visiting. 


AMUSEMENTS :—Racecourse, football, tennis, bowls, rowing, 
sailing, motoring, cinemas, theatres, music-halls. 


Points or INTEREST :—Steam tram or motor to Cantareira Water- 
works, jardin da Luz, Luz Railway Station, Avenida Paulista, 
Municipal Theatre, and Sant’ Anna by electric tram, Alto da Serra, 
by motor. ““Butantan’’ (snake farm), by motor. Ypiranga Museum. 
The Sant’ Anna and Casino Antartica Theatres. Many cinemas. 


Excursions :—Electric trams (short circular lines) Avenida, 
Hygienopolis, Campos Elyseos, Avenida Angelica, Santa Cecilia, 
Avenida Grande and Paraizo. Out of town (one hour to one and 
a-half hours return) by electric tram: Bosque da Saude, Parque 
Jabaquara, Lapa, Penha, Santo Amaro, Jardin da Acclimacao 
Pinheiros and Sant’ Anna. Taxi-cabs cost 8 to 10 milreis per hour. 


Rait:—Sdo Paulo Railway to Santos and interior; Central 
Brazilian Railway to Rio de Janeiro; Sorocabana by Southern 
Brazil-Uruguay. 


Bahia :—Bahia de Sado Salvador de todos os Santos (Bay of 
the Holy Saviour of All Saints)—to give it its full title—is one 
of the greatest coastal cities in Brazil, and it has a population of 
350,000. Founded in 1510, it was till 1763 the capital of Brazil. 
The buildings of the old town include many interesting churches, 
and the harbour is magnificent. It is a great cocoa and tobacco 
centre, and the cigars and cigarettes of Bahia are renowned. From 
Bahia are also exported piassava, rubber, coffee, and many other 
kinds of produce. A great part of the city has been remodelled, 
and a fine Avenida extends from the Upper City to the Barra 
and thence along the cliffs near to the little fishing town of Rio 
Vermelho. 


Hotels. 

Name of Hotel. Address. 
Hotel Sud Americano oe -. Parca Castro Alves. 
Hotel Grande ee ve -. Rua Chile. 
Hotel Meridional .. oe »» Rua Chile, ‘ 
Pensao Harbord .. eis .. Barra. : : 
Pensdo Beau Sejour ric -. Largo da Victoria. 
Pensao Ingleza a wie -» 72, Victoria. 


Pensao Jensen oa ° 48, Victoria. 


The boarding houses are generally preferred by English and Ametican visitors. 
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LANDING :—By launch, the charge varies with the number of 
passengers taken. By boat, Rs. 5 $000 per trip. 


CONVEYANCES :—Motor cars, Rs. 15 $000 per hour. 


Excursions :—To Upper City by lift. Tram to Rio Vermelho 
or to Barra. The former goes inland, and the latter runs along 
the shore to the Lighthouse. There are two routes to each. 


Bello Horizonte, capital of the State of Minas Geraes, is an 
agricultural and mining centre, with a population of about 50,000. 
It is 376 miles from Rio de Janeiro and reached from that point 
by a 15 hours’ rail journey. 

Hortets :—Avenida, Grande, Palace. 


Ceara (Fortaleza), a port, capital of the State of the same name, 
with a population of 80,000, has an open roadstead, and ships 
drawing up to 25 ft. discharge into lighters. It is 360 miles from 
Maranhao, and reached from Parnahyba and Natal by steamer. A 
large trade is done with Pernambuco, for the district is rich in cotton, 
hides, rubber, coffee, sugar, and wax. 

LANDING :—Shore boat. 

Horets :—De France, Avenida. 


Curityba, capital of Parana State, is the principal centre for the 
herva-matte milling industry. It has a population of 70,000, and is 
easily reached from Sao Paulo by rail. 


HoreEts :—Stumbo, Branco. 


Diamantina, in the State of Minas Geraes, and some 560 miles 
north of Rio de Janeiro, is the centre of the diamond industry. It 
is in the hills 3,670 ft. above the sea, and has a mild climate with 
some 65 in. of rain per annum. It is served by the Central Railway 
via Curralinho. 


Florianopolis (Desterro), capital of Santa Catharina State, and 
its principal port, has a population of 25,000. The town is upon an 
island and some 255 miles from Santos. It is served by steamers 
from Rio de Janeiro. 


Hotrrs: Macedo, Metropol, Taranto. 


Maceio is 200 sea miles from Pernambuco and about 270 miles 
by sea from Bahia, and has a population of about 40,000, It is a 
cotton and sugar port with a lighthouse built on an eminence in the 
middle of the town, quite half a mile from the sea. The seaport is 
called Jaragua. 


LANDING :—By shore boat. 
florets :—Nova Cintra, Petropolis. 
MARKET :—Praga Tavares Basto. 
EXCURSIONS :—S. Francisco River (via Penedo) to visit magnifi- 
cent Paulo Affonso Falls; or by train to Quebrangulo or Garanhuus, 
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and thence by motor. To Alagéas, the old capital of the State, 
across the lakes. 


Rai :—Great Western of Brazil to Pernambuco. 


Mandos, about 1,000 miles up the Amazon, is visited (see pp. 
149-152) by Booth Line steamer from Liverpool. It is the col- 
lecting point for the produce of a vast area served by the tributaries 
of the great river, extending to parts of Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia. 
Rubber, cacao, nuts, and sarsaparilla are among the regular produce. 
The ordinary steamship journey from Para occupies four days. 


Hote ts :—Casino, Grande. 


Maranhao (known also as Séo Luiz), some 250 miles south-east 
from Para, is a well-protected port and a centre of cotton 
manufacture. It has some 60,000 population. 


Hore :—Central. 


Matto Grosso, in the State of the same name, has about 5,000 
inhabitants. It is a Government military station on the western 
border, adjoining Bolivia. It is upon the Guapore River, navigable 
by small launches. There is trade in rubber, medicinal herbs, and 
minerals. 


Natal, capital of the State of Rio Grande do Norte, has 30,000 
inhabitants, and is a flourishing sugar and cotton export port. It 
is accessible from Pernambuco and Maceio by rail and steamer, 
and from Ceara by steamer. 

HoteEts :—Internacional, Avenida. 


Parad (or Belem), one of the chief cities in northern Brazil, is the 
great port of the Amazon. Best known for its connection with the 
rubber trade, its exports include nuts, cacao, and tropical produce 
from valleys extending into Bolivia and Peru. It is 90 miles, or 
one day’s steaming, up the Para River, and 2,140 miles from Rio de 
Janeiro. It has a hot and humid climate, and a population of 
200,000. The city is picturesque, with fine squares and buildings, 
although several of its arrangements leave room for improvement. 
Para is further described on p. 149 et seq. 

LANDING :—Usually alongside. 

Horets :—Grand, Praca da Republica, 140 beds, 12 $000- 17 $000 
per day; Café da Paz, Praga da Republica, 100 beds, 9 $000-12 $000 
per day; Rotisserie Suisse, Praga de Republica, 15 beds, ro $000 per 
day ; Central Hotel, Rua de Sant’ Anna, 40 beds, 8$000-12 $000 per 
day; Hotel America, Rua Cons. J. Alfredo, 40 beds, 7$000-10 $000 
per day. 

STEAMSHIP SERVICE :—Regular communication with New York, 
Liverpool, Antwerp, Rio de Janeiro and New Orleans. 

Three small river steamers maintain a monthly service between 
Para and the upper reaches of the Rio Hura. The two principal 
ports are Foz de Jura and Foz de Taruaca. 
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Parahyba, capital of its State, on the Parahyba River, with 
25,000 inhabitants, is used for coasting traffic. Ocean-going steamers 
load and unload at Cabedello, 11 miles distant, where there is a 
railway wharf and a connection with Pernambuco (133 miles). 

Horets :—Central, Europa, Do Norte. 


Pelotas, the second city in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, is 
some 30 miles up the Lagéa dos Patos between the ports of Rio 
Grande do Sul and Porto Alegre. It is a modern town of 70,000 ii1- 
habitants, and notable for its cleanliness, and in possession of the 
latest improvements. The surroundings are hilly, and the scenery 
is pretty. 

Hotes :—Allianga, Schaefer. 


Points oF INTEREST :—Park, racecourse, football ground, tennis 
clubs, and a large theatre. 


Excursions :—To Capao de Leon, Piratiny, Jaguarao, etc. 
CoMMUNICATIONS :—Rail to Rio Grande do Sul, Bagé, Monte- 


video, and Rio de Janeiro. Local steamers to Porto Alegre 
(78 hours). Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro. 


Pernambuco, the most important city in Northern Brazil, con- 
sists of three portions connected by bridges; (1) Recife (the Reef), 
lying on a peninsula, and the port is often known by this name; 
(2) Sao Antonio, on an island between the peninsula and the main- 
land; (3) Boa Vista on the mainland. The three divisions are 
connected by stone and iron bridges. The streets are narrow, and 
the houses tall, the object being to obtain the maximum amount of 
shade. The city is undergoing a metamorphosis. Wide avenidas 
are being made with buildings worthy of one of the largest cities. 
Electric cars connect the business quarter with the suburbs. The 
population is about 260,000, and the proportion of coloured folk 
1s large. 

The port is 1,120 nautical miles from Rio de Janeiro, 120 from 
Maceio, 382 from Bahia, which is reached in about 28 hours’ steaming. 

LanpbinG }—=By motor launch. 


Hotels. 
No. 

NAME oF HorTet. ADDRESS. or BEps. ‘TARIFF. 
Palace Hotel .. ae -. Bebetibe se ae Be 17 14-35 $000 
Recife Hotel .. ae «+» RuadoTImperador .. oe 65 14-20 $000 
Hotel do Parque ae - Rua do Hospicie ne af 37 4-22 $000 
Hotel Lusitano ae .» P.da Independencia., we 38 8-12 $000 
Hotel Universo ate .. Duquemde Caxias .. oe 27 8-12 $0c0 
Hotel Portuense ns -» Av.M.de Barros .. De 18 * 8-12 $000 
Hotel Modelo ., er -» P. Hspirito Santo .. os 20 7-12 $000 
Boarding Houses— 

Pensao Landy a +. R: Bemfica .. Fr: eb 60 13-22 $000 
Pensdo Francaise és +. Av. Portugal. « wa ae 24 14+22 $000 
Pensio Béa-Vista 55 -. P.M, Pinheire az as 60 8104000 
Pensdo Hstarcia oe +» R.V. de Goyanna s ee pe) Io $000 
Bath House Hetel .. -o “Reef © 6 we 5 50 20-25 $000 
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RESTAURANTS :—Hotel do Parque, Recife Hotel, and Hotel 
Commercial. 

SHOPPING CENTRES :—Rua Nova (New StreetY in Recife, S. José 
Market, and Rua Duque de Caxias, 

Ponts OF INTEREST :—Churches of Nossa Senhora da Penha, in 
Recife, and Boa Vista in.the suburb of that mame. Republica 
Square in Sado Antonio. 

EXCURSIONS :—To Olinda, a seaside resort, by electric car every 
twenty munutes. This town contains several old Dutch churches 
and other relics of the seventeenth century Dutch occupation. 

Rar :—Recife is the headquarters of the Great Western of 
Brazil Railway, which joins the city with Parahyba, Natal, and 
Maceié, and with the inland town of Pesqueria. 

Locar STEAMERS :—Services to: Maceié, Bahia, Penedo, Aracaju, 
Victoria, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Paranagua, San Francisco, kio 
Grande do Sul, Pelotas, Port Alegre, Cabedello, Natal, Macau, 
Mossoro, and River Plate. 


Porto Alegre, like the other two ports of the district, Rio Grande 
and Pelotas, is on the Lagéa dos Patos, a large fresh-water lake. 
Porto Alegre is the capital of the State of Rio Grande, and the most 
important commercial centre south of Sao. Paulo, with a population 
of some 200,000. The climate is temperate. 

The panorama of Porto Alegre is delightful, reminding one 
both of Bahia and Montevideo. Most of the houses are on a 
promontory of fair height, dominated by the new Presidential 
Palace and by the two high white towers of the old church of Nossa 
Senhora das Dores. 

HoteEts :—Grande, Metropole, Lagache. ~ 

Points or INTEREST :—Racecourse, football grounds, tennis clubs, 
several picture palaces and theatres, rowing, sailing and motoring. 
The scenery is pretty and the roads are fair. : 

Excursions :——Tristeza, Belem Novo, Belem Velho, itapuam, 
Cidreira, and others by water or road. 

Rat :—To Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. The 
journey takes five days to Rio, three to Buenos Aires, and two to 
Montevideo. There are trains three times weekly to Rio; four 
times a week to the Argentine and Montevideo. 

CoMMUNICATIONS :—Small coasting passenger steamers to and 
from Rio de Janeiro twice a week; a small steamer on the Lagéa 
dos Patos leaves Porto Alegre about once a week for Rio Grande. 


Rio Grande do Sul, near the entrance of the Lagéa dos Patos, 
is the third city of the Brazilian State of the same name, has 50,000 
population. It is well laid out. Most of the houses (except in Rua 
Mareghal Floriano) have but one story, It is reached from Rio de 
Janeiro by rail and local steamers. 

LaNnbineG :—Alongside wharf. 

HorteEts :—Paris, Brazil, both in Rua Mareghal Floriano. 
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MARKET :—Praca General Telles. Best time, 7 a.m. 

Points oF INTEREST :—Various pracgas, racecourse, football 
grounds, park, new port works, etc. 

Excursions :—To Villa Sequira, a seaside resort, about forty 
minutes by train; good bathing. 

Rat :—To Pelotas, Bagé, and Rio de Janeiro. 

Victoria, capital of Espirito Santo State, is some 400 miles north- 
east of Rio de Janeiro. It is served by the Leopoldina and Central 
Railway, and is likely to develop in commercial importance. 


HoreEts :—Palace, Continental. 


EXCURSIONS FOR SIGHTSEERS. 


A variety of excursions in and round Rio de Janeiro have 
been arranged by the Federal Express Co. of that city. They 
include the following itineraries :-— 

Time Price Price per 
hours. Rs. extra hour. 


ENVIRONS OF RIO. 


(1) City and Beach oe 3 85.000 15.000 
(2) Sugar Loaf c 2k 95-000 15.000 
(3) Corcovado 4 95.000 15.000 
(4) A.—Tijuca 4 150.000 — 
IBY. & a a6 5 200.000 = 
CF » with luncheon 6 300,000 — 
(5) Nictheroy 3 100.000 20.000 
(6) Guanabara Bay 3 10.000 per person. 
(7) Petropolis = a 9 210.000 15.000 
(8) Therezopolis .. os bic 10 250.000 — 
(9) Novo Friburgo oe ote xe) 200.000 25.000 


The prices are provisional and apply to members of parties 
generally of five persons. 


INTERIOR OF BRAZIL, 


Excursions into the interior of the country, organized by the 
Federal Express Co., of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos, 
include the following. The provisional charges shown are calculated 
per day per person, and include the return :— 

(1) Petropolis—Therezopolis, 2 days, Rs. 120$000. 

(2) Rio de Janeiro—Sao Paulo, 3 days, Rs. 150$000. By 
Pullman train. 

(3) Rio de Janeiro—Sao Paulo—Campinas, 4 days, 150$000. 
Into the coffee-growing district. 

(4) Rio de Janeiro—Sao Paulo—Santos, 4 days, Rs. 150$000. 
Train to Sao Paulo and the option of tram or motor-car to Santos. 
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(5) Rio de Janeiro—Juiz de Féra—Ouro Preto—Bello Horizonte 
—Gold mines—Petropolis—Therezopolis, 8 days, Rs. 150$000. 
Into the mineral zone of Minas Geraes by train, motor and boat. 


(6) Rio de Janeiro—S&o0 Paulo—Campinas—Barretos—Bauri— 
Botucati—Sorocaba, 9 days, Rs. 135$000. Through coffee and 
grazing lands. 

(7) Rio de Janeiro—S. Paulo—Campinas—Bauri—Aracatuba— 
Tres Lagoas Campo Grande—Miranda—Porto Esperanca—Co- 
rumba—Porto Murtinho—Bahia Negra—Asuncion—Encarnacion— 
Posadas—Buenos Aires, 25 days. Returning from Montevideo by 
steamer. oki 

(8) Rio de Janeiro—Victoria—Bahia—Pernambuco—Fortaleza— 
Maranhaéao—Para—Santarem—Obidos—Itacoatiara—Mandaos—Porto 
Velho—S. Antonio do Rio Madeira—Guajara Mirim, 2 months, 
Rs. 150$000. Into the rubber districts of the Amazon by coastwise 
and river steamers ; returning by the same route. 

(9) Rio de Janeiro—Sado Paulo—Curitiba—Rio Negro—Porto 
Uniao—Porto Alegre — Florianopolis —- Itajahy — Blumenau — SAo 


Francisco — Joinville —— Paranagua — Curitiba — Antonina—Santos 
20 days, Rs. 120f000. Into the timber country. 

(10) Rio de Janeiro—Sao Paulo — Curitiba — Paranaguaé — 
Antonina — Guarapuava — Iguasstt Falls — Guahyra Falls — 


Guara—Tres Lagoas—Baurt, 25 days. Through the herva matté 
area, cattle ranching lands to the Falls, returning from Santos by 
steamer. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


The fourth largest country in the world, Brazil is the largest 
of the South American Republics, and touches the boundaries 
of all except Ecuador and Chile. It has an area of 3,291,416 
square miles, which is three-sevenths of the whole of the South 
American sub-continent. Its sea board is 4,060 miles. It extends 
2,629 miles from Cape Orange to the River Chuy, and 2,600 miles 
from Olinda westwards to the Peruvian boundary. The two vast 
tiver-basins of the Amazon and La Plata comprise about three- 
fifths of the total area of Brazil. Both are heavily wooded, and 
the Amazon basin is annually in flood over a wide extent. The 
huge plateau forming the country’s main physical feature is a 
tableland from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. above sea-level, and traversed 
by two great mountain-chains. The coast range (Serra do Mar) 
culminates in the Organ Mountains near Rio de Janeiro at an 
elevation of 7,323 ft., while the inland range attains a height of 
9,823 ft. (probably the highest in Brazil) at the Itatiaya peak. 
There is also the Central or Goyana mountain system, consisting 
of an eastern range, 4,206 ft. at its highest, and a western range 
which forms the parting of the Parana and Tocantins-Araguaya 
river-basins, and has a peak of 4,500 ft. near the city of Goyaz. 
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This enormous region consists principally of chapadées, or large 
tablelands, and deep river-valleys. Much the vastest of these 
chapad6es is the Amazonian, which comprises the greater part of 
the States of Matto Grosso and Goyaz, most of southern Para, 
and considerable portions of West Maranhao. 

The principal waterways are the Amazon river, on which are 
situated the chief river ports of the Republic; and the Parana 
river, which passes through Argentine and Paraguayan territory, 
and affords a means of communication between these countries, 
Bolivia and Brazil. 


There are 30,070 miles of navigable rivers in Brazil, over 17,130 


miles of which there is a regular service of: vessels. 


The Amazon river-system covers and drains the whole north- 
west of Brazil. In the extreme north-east there is a smaller area, 
outside the Amazon sphere, whose rivers—the Araguary, Amapa, 
Calcoene, Cassiporé, and Oyapok—flow east to the Atlantic. Of 
the rivers of the great plateau, the Parnahyba has a course of 
goo miles, and is the boundary between the States of Piauhy and 
Maranhao. ‘The largest river of the east coast is the Sao Francisco, 
a stream belonging essentially to the inland tableland region. 
Similarly, the Parahyba do Sul is the greatest of the Atlantic coast 
rivers south of the Sao Francisco; it flows from east to west through 
the fertile State of Rio de Janeiro, and has a total course of 658 
miles, about 150 of which are navigable. 

There are no large coastal rivers south of Cape Frio, but the rivers 
of the other great system—the Rio de la Plata—are important. 
The tributaries of the Paraguay and of the Parana respectively 
drain the south-west of Matto west of Minas Geraes. The Parana 
is much broken by falls and rapids, though between its two great 
waterfalls is an open channel nearly 300 miles long. A similar 
remark applies to the River Uruguay, whose tributaries are also 
impeded by rapids. 

An enumeration of the principal waterfalls in Brazil brings out a 
total of 319 important falls distributed in 16 States as follows :— 

Para, 54; Matto Grosso, 40; S. Paulo,37; Amazonas, 36 ; Maranhao, 
33; Goyaz, 22; Minas Geraes, 21; Parana, 19; Rio de Janeiro, 15; 
Bahia, 11; Alagoas, 8; Espirito Santo, 7; Rio Grande do Sul, 5; 
Pernambuco, 4; Piauhy, 4; and Santa Catharina, 3. 

Probably only one-fourth of these falls have been technically 
examined, but it is claimed they represent 40,000,000 kilowatts. 

Although its rivers are numerous and magnificent, Brazil has 
comparatively few lakes. The most important are the Lagéa do 
Norte (a salt lake), on which stands the city of Maceié, the Lagéa 
do Sul, a few miles south, and, on the coast of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Lagoa dos Patos (124 miles long by 37 broad) and Lagdéa Mirim 
(108 miles long by 15 miles broad). 

The country is fortunate in its bays and harbours. The two most 
important are those of Rio de Janeiro, and Todos os Santos, where 
stands the city of Bahia. Both ports accommodate vessels of the 
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heaviest draught. Espirito Santo is the harbour for the city of 
Victoria. Santos, Sio Francisco, and Paranagua have excellent 
ports. Pernambuco, the inner harbour of which is accessible to 
vessels of medium draught, stands at the confluence of the small 
rivers Capibaribe and Beberibe. Maranhao and Santa Catharina 
likewise have fine bays., 


Climate : Brazil may be divided into three zones. The first zone 
occupies the equatorial region and extends to the tenth degree of 
lat. south. The second reaches from the tenth degree of lat. south to 
the tropic of Capricorn. The third zone lies betwee the tropic of 
Capricorn and parallel 33°45”, the southern limit of the Republic. 
The characters of these zones are as follows :— 

First zone: Mean temp. 81° F. The climate of the upper Amazon 
is warm and damp, except during the friagem, or cold spells. The 
middle of the day is hot, but the mornings are cool, and the after- 
noons bearable. Frequent showers cool and purify the atmosphere. 

Second zone : Mean temp. 74-80° F’. in the low lands, and 64-70° F. 
in the higher parts. 

Third zone: Mean temp. 62-66° F. 

The climate of Southern Brazil, including Rio de Janeiro, is 
sub-tropical, Northern Brazil is tropical and inclined to be 
enervating, although a more bracing climate prevails on the table 
lands. 


POPULATION. 
(Based on census of 1920.) 
States. Population: States. Population. 

Alagéas bud ae 978,748 Parana .. 685,711 
Amazonas .. se an 363,166 Pernambuco 2,154,835 
Bahia AO) Ao ad 3,334,465 Piauhy ; 609,003 
Ceara Ae ae of 1,319,228 Rio de Janeito. 1,559,371 
Federal District (Rio de Rio Grande.do Norte 537,135 

Janeiro) fe: 7F 1,157,873 Rio Grande do Sul 2,182,713 
Espirito Santo 4575328 Santa Catharina .. 668,743 
Goyaz fe oe Gs 511,919 Sie Paulo a 4,592,188 
Maranhio .. 5 rt 874,337 Sergipe .. A 477,004 
Matto Grosso ae 246,612 Acre Territory. .. 92,379 
Minas Geraes 5,888,174 Pinan som see oe 
Para sit on ate 983,507 Total 30,635,605 
Parahyba .. ae 961,106 —+ 


Equivalent to 3°61 head per square kilometre and showing an 
increase of nearly 77 per cent. upon the 1900 total. 


For#iGN PopuLatron :—The foreign residents in Brazil are as 
follows, and over half of them are in Sio Paulo State. 


Germans ee 52,870 Chileans herbs ® 445 
Stideee of Es 26,354 North Americans (U.S.A.) 3429 
Belgians ag a 15937 Paraguayaus r 17,329 
French er ae 11,894 | Uruguayans 33,621 
Spanish 5 219,142 Other Americans 13,200 
British 9,037 Japanese ES 43 27,976 
Italians in 558,405 Asiatic Turks ‘ 50,252 
Portuguese 4335 a7 All other races 6,069 
‘Other Europeans 77,09 a Sire 
Argentines ee 22,117 Total 1,565,951 
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A BRAZILIAN CALENDAR. 


1499. Part of the coast explored by Vicente Pinzon. 
1500. Coast near Bahia discovered by Pedro Alvarez Cabral. 
1501. Americo Vespucci commands an expedition to Brazil. 
1503. First settlement established at Bahia. Duarte Coelho founds first settlement 
at Caravellos. 
1510. First visit of a French fleet to the Bay of Todos os Santos. : 
1530. Brazilian coast visited by William Hawkins. Affonso de Sousa made Admiral 
of the coast. 
1532. Coastal regions of Brazil divided into captaincies. 
1542. Bahia visited by Thomas Pudsey of Southampton. . : 
1549. Thomé de Sousa lands at Bahia as Captain-General. First Jesuits arrive. 
1555. The French establish themselves at Rio de Janeiro. 
1560. Defeat of the French at Rio de Janeiro. 
1564-1572. Vice-Royalty of Mem da Sa. 
1567. French finally expelled from Rio de Janeiro by the Portuguese. 
1572. Brazil divided into two Governments with capitals at Bahia and Rio de 
aneiro. 
1577. es Government re-established. First English commercial relations 
opened up with Santos by John Whithall. 
1580. Brazil, with Portugal, becomes subject to Spain. 
1594. The French found establishments in Maranhao. Pernambuco raided by 
James Lancaster. 
1614. ‘The French expelled from Maranhao, 
1617. First news sheet founded. 
1624. City of Bahia captured by the Dutch. 
1625. Bahia recaptured by the Portuguese. 
1629. Dutch West India Company formed for the conquest of Northern Brazil. 
1630. Pernambuco captured by the Dutch. 
1654. Dutch finally driven from Pernambuco. 
1662. Holland signs a treaty surrendering her claims in Brazil. 
1680. Disputes with Spain concerning left bank of the La Plata River. 
1681. First discovery of gold. 
1710. French squadron under Duguay-Trouin unsuccessfully attacks Rio de Janeiro. 
1711. The French Admiral, Duguay-Trouin, bombards Rio. 
1724. Discovery of diamond fields. 
1726. War between Brazil and Buenos Aires. 
1750, ‘Treaty between Brazil and Buenos Aires. 
1762. War between Brazil and Buenos Aires. 
1763. Seat of Government transferred from Bahia to Rio de Janeiro. 
1776. War between Brazil and Buenos Aires. 
1777. “Treaty between Brazil and Buenos Aires. 
1789. Conspiracy in Minas Geraes to overthrow Portuguese rule defeated. 
1808. Arrival of the Portuguese Court, escorted by a British naval force, in Brazil. 
1815. Brazil elevated to the rank of a kingdom. 
1816. The Prince Regent reigns as Dom Joao VI. 
1817. ee Portuguese capture Montevideo, which becomes temporarily Brazilian 
erritory. 
1820. The opening of the Rio de Janeiro Exchange. 
1821. Dom Joao VI departs for Lisbon, leaving the Regency of the Kingdom of 
Brazil to his son, Dom Pedro. 
1822. Dom Pedro proclaims at SAéo Paulo the independence of Brazil, and is declared 
Emperor. Portugal declares war on Brazil. Brazil becomes an Empire. 
1824. Adherence to the Monroe Doctrine. 
1825. Independence of Brazil acknowledged by Portugal. Imperial Academy of 
Fine Arts inaugurated. 
1826. Naval action between Brazil and Argentina off Buenos Aires. Dom Pedro 
abdicates the throne of Portugal in favour of his daughter, Dona Maria. 
1827. ‘The Brazilians defeated by Alvear at Ituzaingo. Faculties of the Law of 
Pernambuco and of Sao Paulo founded. 
1828. Treaty between Brazil and Buenos Aires. . 
1831. Dom Pedro abdicates the Brazilian throne in favour of his son, aged five, 
who reigns as Dom Pedro II. Feijo appointed Regent. 
1838. Leiber forces beat the rebels in the North, but they, in turn, suffer in the 
outh, 
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1845. Civil War in the province of Rio Grande do Sul ends. 

1849. Rosas proclaims war against Brazil. 

1850. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company begins its service. 

1851. Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

1853. First railway travelling accomplished near Rio. 

1858. First section of Central Railway of Brazil inaugurated. 

1865. War breaks out between the allied States of Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, 
and the Republic of Paraguay. 

1868. Paraguayans defeated at Villeta. 

1870. ‘Treaty of Peace with Paraguay. 

1871. Slave Emancipation Bill. 

1873. Treaty with Argentina. 

1874. First South American cable laid between Pernambuco and Lisbon. 

1888. Slavery abolished. 

1889. Republic proclaimed. Dom Pedro II. sails for Europe. General Deodoro da 
Fonseca elected first President. 

1890. Republic recognized by Great Britain and the United States. 

x891. The Constituent Assembly promulgates the Federal Constitution of the 
United States of Brazil. Customs Convention with United States. 

1893. Outbreak of Civil War. 

1897. Treaty of Arbitration between France and Brazil. 

1g02z. Adherence of Brazil to Convention against White Slave Traffic. 

1903. Treaty of Limits with Bolivia; cession of the Acre to Brazil. 

1905. Arbitration Treaty with Argentina. 

1906. ‘Third Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro. 

1908. Centenary Exposition at Rio de Janeiro. 

Igo9g. Permanent Arbitration Treaty with Great Britain, 

1917. Brazil declares war on Germany. 

1919. Brazil joins League of Nations. 

1924. Insurrection in Sao Paulo. & 


GOVERNMENT. 


Constitution :—Brazil was an Empire from September 7, 1822. 
A Republic was declared on November 15, 1889, a provisional 
Government being established and a Constituent Assembly con- 
voked. This latter promulgated the Federal Constitution of the 
Republic of the United States of Brazil on February 24, 1891, 
former provinces being converted into Federal States. 

The constitution is based ‘on that of the United States of North 
America. The Federal States are empowered to legislate on all 
matters not pertaining exclusively to the Federal Government, 
and each has its own Government and administration, revenue 
and budget. To the Federal Government belongs the right of 
civil and commercial legislation throughout the Republic and 
criminal legislation in the Federal District. Judicial organization 
is on the same basis, and judicial power is vested in the Federal 
Judiciary authorities. 

Legislative power is exercised by the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Senate is composed of three senators from each 
State, who are elected for a term of nine years, one-third of the 
members retiring every three years. A Senator must be at least 
thirty-five years old and have been a Brazilian citizen for more 
than six years. The same rule applies to the Deputies, of whom 
there is one for every 70,000 inhabitants, and not less than four 


for each State. f 
Executive power is vested in the President, who is elected by 
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direct vote for a term of four years, and is ineligible for an immedi- 
ately following second term. The Vice-President is elected with 
the President and acts as his deputy in cases of necessity, and is 
also President of the Senate, The Ministers have no seat in Congress, 
and are responsible for their acts only to the President. 

The elections are on the basis of universal suffrage for all citizens 
over twenty-one, if registered according to the law, with the 
exception of beggars, illiterates, soldiers, and members of monastic 
orders. 

The constitution guarantees’ to Brazilians and foreigners 
residing in the country inviolability of rights respecting the liberty 
and safety of the individual and his property. Foreigners enjoy 
all civil rights, but are ineligible for certain professions, such as 
stockbrokers, auctioneers, and lawyers. 

Brazil is a member of the Berne International Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property. Rights in literary property 
are guaranteed to foreigners whose countries have adopted re- 
ciprocity. 

Civil legislation is based chiefly on old Portuguese laws, but 
civil and commercial codes have been drawn up which meet present- 
day requirements and progress. 

In cases of internal disturbance or foreign aggression a state 
of siege can be declared by Congress or, if it is not in session, by the 
President of the Republic. 

The constitution recognizes naturalization in the following 
instances :— 

Foreigners who were in Brazil on November 15, 1889, when 
the Republic was proclaimed, and did not declare within six months 
thereafter their wish to retain the nationality of their birth. 

Foreigners who possess real estate in Brazil and are married 
to Brazilians or have Brazilian sons, so long as they reside in Brazil 
and do not state their intention of not, becoming Brazilian citizens. 

Foreigners who become naturalized by any other procedure. 

The language is Portuguese. Italian and German are much 
spoken in the Southern States, as many Italians and about 500,000 
Germans have settled in these districts. Over 600 German schools 
exist in Brazil. 

Failing Portuguese, correspondence should be conducted in French 
or English. 

There is no State religion; but the Roman Catholics, with a 
Cardinal Archbishop, and Bishops in all the larger cities, predom- 
inate. The separation of Church and State was carried out by 
the Kepublic. All religions may be practised, whether privately 
or publicly. 


Courts of Law :—The Supreme Federal Court sitting at Rio 
de Janeiro is composed of fifteen judges, nominated by the President 
subject to the approval of the Senate, and of as many judges of 


lower courts as Congress may appoint. The appointments are 
for life, 
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_ There are Divisional Courts throughout the various States, 
in each.of which there is a Federal Judge, and municipal magistrates 
and justices of the peace who are elected for a term of four years. 
The Civil Courts are closed from February 1 to March 31. The 
Criminal Court.is open all the year. 

Capital punishment is abolished, except under military law. 
Criminal irresponsibility is recognized up to nine years of age, 
and power of discernment is presumed from that age until 14, 
when full criminal responsibility applies. There is no divorce. 

Extradition is permitted of both natives and foreigners, but 
in the case of the former is only granted when the country requesting 
it gives. an assurance of reciprocity. It is not conceded for political 
offences, military excesses, offences against religion or the press; 
crimes entailing under Brazilian law imprisonment for less than 
1z months; when the offence was committed outside the period 
of statutory exemption of the petitioning country; or where the 
offender would have to answer before a special court in his own 
country. 


Local Administration :—Each Federal State is governed by 
a President who exercises the executive power, and by a Provincial 
Assembly which legislates on all matters affecting provincial 
administration and provides for State expenses and needs by 
levying taxes. It also legislates on civil and criminal affairs affecting 
its own ‘territory. 

Mines and waste lands belong to the State in which they are 
situated, the Federal Government claiming only lands indispens- 
able for national defence, fortifications, and Federal railways. 

Each State is divided into municipal districts, administered 
by their respective municipal governments. There are 20 Federal 
States and one territory; the latter is under Federal control and 
is divided into prefeituras. 

One of the principal sources of revenue of the Federal States, 
apart from local taxation, is the export tax on produce and 


minerals. 


Immigration :—The best immigrant for Brazil continues to be 
the Italian. The Japanese continue to send immigrants to Sao 
Paulo. The Ministry of Agriculture maintains a commissariat 
in Germany to deal with emigration to Brazil and with general 
propaganda abroad, and various German societies exist to send 
emigrants to Brazil. 

The Brazilian Government encourages the formation of groups 
of colonists, and there are nearly 9,000 such groups. A census 
of this colonist-population on 31st December, 1921, showed :— 
8,029 families, consisting of 44,459 persons, of which 23,566 mep 
and 20,893 women, viz., 18,708 Brazilians and 25,751 foreigners. 

The value of the agricultural production of these groups 1s over 
Rs.20,000,000$ annually, and their cattle production was valued 
at nearly Rs.10,000,o00$ in 1g2I. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS. 


Marshal Deodora da Fonseca {eg es the fee BO me fete%0) 
Marshal Floriano Peixoto ; AG ki Bhesenit 
Dr. Prudente José de Moraes e " Barros at rie a3) 1804 
Dr. Manoel Ferraz de Campos Salles ae te Rie) xs toys, 
Dr. Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves... 1902 
Dr. Affonso Augusto Moreira Penna (died during tenure of 

OLAGS ay iat: ae 36s ». 1906 
Dr. Nilo Pecanha (former Vice- President) a8 ats -.» 1909 
Marshal Hermes da Fonseca .. 5 5 Bs .-. I9QIO0 
Dr. Wenceslao Braz Ris ths sls ra ih SLODE 
Dr. Epitacio Pessoa : I9QI9Q 


Dr. Rodrigues Alves was re- -elected and should have taken office 
on November 15, 1918, but he died shortly before, and for some time 
prior to the general elections in 1919 Dr. Delphim Moreira, the 
Vice-President, officiated. 


PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


President of the Republic .. Arthur Bernardes. 
Vice-President .. P .. Estacio Coimbra. 

MINISTRY. 
Foreign Affairs .. bid .. Félix Pacheco. 
Justice and Interior ais .. Joao Luis Alves. 
War ae Se aA .. Gral Setembrino de Carvalho. 
Marine eee 56 ic .. AdmiralAlexandrino de Alencar. 
Finances «: .. Sampaio Vidal. 
Transport and Public Works Francisco Sa. 
Agriculture Sie .. Miguel Calmon. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 
The agricultural products of the several States are as follows :— 
AMAZONAS.—Cocoa, guarana. 
ParA.—Rubber, tobacco, cocoa. 
MaranuHAo.—Cotton, manioc, nuts. 
PIAUHY.—Sugar, manioc, rice, earnatiba wax, coco-nut (babasst). 


Rio GRANDE DO NorTE AND CEARA.—Cotton, manioc, Indian 
corn. 


PARAHYBA.—Coffee, sugar, coco-nut, Indian corn, manioc. 
PERNAMBUCO.—Sugar, cotton, coffee. 
Atacéas.—Coco;nut, cotton. 

SERGIPE.—Sugar, cotton. 


Bauta.—Cacao (cocoa), coco-nut, coffee, tobacco, Indian corn, 
oranges. 


EsPIRITO SANTO.—Coffee, cocoa, sugar. 
Rio DE JANEIRO.—Sugar. 
SAo Pauto.—Coffee, cotton, vines, rice. 
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ParANA.—Coffee, potatoes, herva-matte, wheat, Indian corn. 

SANTA CATHARINA.—Wheat, rice, potatoes, tobacco, beans, 
oranges, vines, Indian corn. 

Rio GRANDE DO SuL.—Wheat, rice, alfalfa, vines, potatoes, 
onions, tobacco. 

MINAS GERAES.—Coffee, vines, oranges, rice, potatoes, tobacco, 
Indian corn, beans, sugar. 

Matto Grosso.—Indian corn, sugar. 

Goyaz.—Tobacco. 


From the census of agriculture, based on figures collected in 
September 1920, it appears that there are 648,153 rural estab- 
lishments in Brazil, of which nearly half (317,785) consist of farms 
and small holdings of less than 40 hectares (roughly 100 acres); 
the average is 270 hectares. In the States of Amazonas, Matto 
Grosso, and Goyaz, and the Acre Territory, the estates are much 
larger, and in the Federal District the average is 25 hectares. 

The total value of the area, which extends to 175 million hectares, 
is calculated at ten and a-half million contos of réis, inclusive of 
buildings, machinery, etc., of which a little over ten per cent. 
is the property of foreigners, among whom Italians and Portuguese 
predominate. 


The live-stoek includes :—Cattle, 34,271,324; Horses, 5,253,699; 
Asses and Mules, 1,865,259; Sheep, 7,933,437; Goats, 5,086,655; 
Swine, 16,168,549. The total value in 1920 was computed to be 
a little over six million contos of réis. 

The value of the agricultural products during the year 1919- 
1920 amounted to over four million contos of réis, of which coffee 
represented one quarter, maize, cotton, rice, and sugar following 
in the order named. 


Coffee :—Brazil is far ahead of any other country in the pro- 
duction of coffee; the quantity is about 800,000 tons per annum, 
The importance of the coffee crop to the economic life of Brazil 
may be gauged in part by the statistics of coffee production. The 
market is regulated, and the control vests in the Federal, not the 
State Government. The Government is dependent for 70 per cent. 
of its remittances on coffee bills, and if the supply of these bills 
falls short of requirements by reason of the iow gold price of coffee 
the Government is hard pressed to find the remittances needed 
for the service of foreign loans. Large stocks of coffee used to 
be carried in Hamburg, Antwerp, Havre, Marseilles, and Trieste, 
but no stocks of any importance are carried in those ports to-day. 
Brazil, therefore, was forced to step in and, with the help of London 
credits, carry stocks herself in order to carry over surplus supplies 
from the fat years, and thus equalize distribution. London bankers 
advance money as readily against warrants issued by well-ac- 
credited public warehouse companies in Brazil as against warrants 
issued elsewhere. 
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The exports of coffee have been :— 
Average price pet 


60-kilo bag. 
1959 —.-< on .. £72,600,000 £5 12 0 
tg2z0¥ «7 Be .. £52,800,000 er £4 II 0 
TORE wept. RG 50 £34,700, 000 Ae £2 16 o 
1922 . £44,200,000 as ¥3°10 OC 


During 1923 exports, were i 466, 000 bags. 

The average price per sack in 1920 was 74$70, and in 1922 was 118 $690. 

Tobacco :—The cultivation of tobacco in Brazil was introduced 
with the early Portuguese colonization. Tobacco was for about 
three hundred years one of the most important products, and 
reached its zenith in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
since when it has declined, owing chiefly to:—(z) decrease in 
the consumption of twine tobacco abroad and in Brazil; (2) 
increase in export taxes imposed by the States, and (3) falling-off 
in the demand, due to protective tariffs in foreign markets. Added 
to these may be cited the rise in wages—especially since abolition 
of slavery in 1889—the financial crisis resulting from the war, 
and the loss of free entrance, formerly enjoyed, into the Plate 
Republics. 

There are about 126,000 hectares under tobacco cultivation, 
the principal sorts concerned being Bahia, Rio Grande do Sul, 
and Minas Geraes. In certain districts a leaf is now being pro- 
duced which closely resembles Virginian. 


The average annual exports have been :— 


Tons, 
1909-13 NE ie Sie Fee 75503, 
IQI4-18 a9 ae 5 sie 1 20,027 = 
IQI19Q-22 ae ce oe RUNS 7, O77, 
1923 a8 ae oe = he Oo30 


Cotton :—Brazilian cotton is similar generally to American, 
but harsher and dirtier. ‘Though it is classed under different names 
(according to the ports of shipment), there is a general resemblance 
between the several varieties. The better-known growths are: 
Pernambuco, Parahyba, Maceié, Ceara, Maranham, and Mossoro. 
Of these, ‘‘ Pernam’”’ is the best. <A fairly large quantity of Brazilian 
cotton is used in England. Brazil possesses a large area of suitable 
cotton-growing land; and with better methods of picking and 
handling, and more transport facilities, the country should greatly 
increase its cotton crop, 

The American Professor, Edward C. Green, asserts that ‘“‘the 
north of Brazil has the best climate, the best soil, and the best 
hands for cotton cultivation. North America’s preponderance in 
the cotton market can only last as long as Brazil does not awaken 
from torpor.”’ 


In the State of Ceara, from 770~-1,000 lb. of ead cotton are 
obtained per hectare as against 847 lb. in Texas, 622 1b. in Missis- 


sippi, 363 lb. in South Carolina. Upon irrigated lands in that State - 
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yields have been as high as 1,980 Ib., as against the 946 to 1,480 lb. 
of the Nile Delta. 

Mr. Arno S. Pearse, cotton expert, in his book ‘‘ Brazilian Cotton,” 
says :—‘‘ When one compares the yield of these two zones with those 
of any other cotton-growing country in the world, one cannot come 
to any other conclusion but that—in view of the shortage of cotton 
in the world under normal conditions—cotton is bound to assert 
itself there.” 

Cotton-growing in Brazil has attracted capital from other less 
remunerative enterprises, for instance, rubber, ‘“because it ensures 
better results, and can compensate for the heavy losses which 
might attend the cultivation of rubber.’’ The system of cultiva- 
tion is still backward, but the Ministry of Agriculture has been 
endeavouring to introduce better methods. Schemes are afoot to 
develop the crop in the Rio Sao Francisco region, A strong British 
syndicate has acquired estates on the Parana River, near the Salto 
Grande Falls. The total area suitable for cotton-growing is com- 
puted at over 14 million acres. 

The Commercial Association of Sado Paulo gives the. export 
of Brazilian cotton during the decades of the century 1821-1920 :— 


1821-1830 122,173 tons. 
1831-1840 113,844 ,, 
1841-1850 « | BLIGE? 5, 
1851-1860 51 SPAR OA a 
1861-1870 + 288,939 ,, 
1871-1880 - 282,436 ,, 
1881-1890 ae 2295070) Ase 
1891-1900 159,002 ,, 
I90I~IQIO 193,881 ,, 


IgII-1920 a <i ¢e oe ale os (150,962: ,, 
In 1923 the export was 19,170 tons; a large part of the production 


remaining in the country of origin to supply Brazilian spinning mills. 


Rubber :—Before the development of the rubber plantatians 
in the East, Brazil was by far the chief source of rubber, and trees 
taken from Brazil to the rubber-producing countries still afford 
the main supply. A general depression which has hampered the 
rubber industry in the Amazon district during the last few years 
was occasioned by the enormous fall in values as compared with 
the pre-war period. Producers have been constrained to turn 
their attention to more profitable crops. The following gives the 
average annual exports. :— 


Years. Tons. 
1909-13 38,528 
1914-18 31,370 
IQI9-22 Se A we 23,600 


A total of 17,995 tons was exported in 1923. 


Rice became an article of export just before the war, and a rapid 
development took place during the hostilities. Latterly the ship- 
ments of rice have diminished considerably. It seems that more 
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careful attention to cultivation and treatment, and to the standards 
of types is desirable to encourage a more general popularity of 
Brazilian rice in Europe. Large tracts of land are eminently suit- 
able as rice fields. The following gives the annual average 
exports :— 


Years. Tons. 
1909-14 1% Blo aie fs 38 
Ig14-18 aie Sie a9 w. §4,305 
IQIQ-22 he bts or .» 64,365 
HO2S Nt ay id ie {ee 1845153 


Sugar :—The average annual production of sugar in Brazil 
since 1906 has been computed (1923) at 314,000 tons; almost 
half of it coming from the State of Pefnambuco. There are 215 
steam mills in the country for dealing with sugar-cane, of capacities 
varying from 20 tons to 300 tons and upwards per 12 hours. 

The crop for 1923-24 has been officially estimated to be 10,673,500 
bags (60 kilos each). The average annual exports have been :— 


Years. Tons. 

I9Q09-13 bf ng és ond 35,027 
1914-18 sie af we At: 79,855 
IQI1Q-22 GB Bi & -- 150,693 
LO2B uae, . a Ee ase 3 D5 38GL75 


Wheat :—The crop for 1922-23 was some 80,000 tons, or 50 per 
cent. less than in the preceding year. In view of the possibility of 
growing wheat in Brazil, for which large tracts in the Southern 
States are suitable, the Ministry of Agriculture is exercising great 
care in promoting its cultivation. An experimental growing station 
has been set up at Ponta Grossa. 


Timber :—With a view to assisting the timber industry, and 
particularly that in Brazilian pine, the Government has been 
authorized to open a credit not exceeding Rs. 15,000: 000$, for 
the purpose of granting loans to national companies up to 50 per 
cent. of their effective capital. Such loans bear interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, during periods not exceeding five years. 

Mahogany, cedar, and teak, from the forests, are floated down 
the Amazon from the interior in large rafts upon which families 
live for weeks in grass huts. The forest areas cover about 60 per 
cent. of the total area. Apart from the virgin forests there are 
areas upon which eucalyptus and other trees can be, or have been, 
planted. 

The difficulty of transport impedes the development of what is 
sure to become a large source of wealth. Average annual exports 
have been :— 


Years. Tons. 
1914-18 os Je 30 ite 70273 
IQ19Q-22 le “i i> +» 113,575 


LO23e0 We hs of = i 185,029 
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Jute :—The possibility of the cultivation of jute has been 
discussed. Brazil requires annually some 25,000 tons of raw 
jute and jute yarns for its local industries, and attention has been 
directed to the possibility ‘of cultivating jute in Brazil itself. 
Opinion seems to be that, technically, jute could be grown in 
sufficient quantities and in excellent quality. 


Cacao is produced upon a scale which makes Brazil the second 
largest grower in the world. The quality is unexcelled, and is 
especially appreciated in the United States. Average annual 
exports have been :— 


Years. Tons. 
1909-13 5:0 On ae - nes 3640 
1914-18 ate aes ob ae 45,392 
IQIQ-22 oe fhe Pe ven FIZ 
TOZ3H <i at te 19 2s 055329 


Herva Matté, better known under its Spanish name, or as Para- 
guayan tea, is grown in, and exported from Brazil, and in particular 
from the State of Parana. Average annual exports :— 


Years. Tons. 
1909-13 Bh ae ee OL, 597 
1914-18 ae $3 An Tt 703139 
IQIQ-22 SE ae BEA 2 O3) 703 
1923 Oe. as 87,580 


Vegetable Oil, Nuts, etc. :—Brazil nuts, cotton seed, and kapok 
seed all yield valuable oil. Kapok, best known for its fibre, yields 
an oil which resembles that obtained from cotton seed; used 
for soap-making. Of the numerous varieties of oil seeds and 
kernels obtained wild in the forests, the babasst is already being 
used in considerable quantities for the manufacture of margarine, 
soap, and candles. It commands almost the same price as copra. 
The supply available in the Amazon Valley can be called unlimited. 

From “ Brazilian Cotton,’”’ by Mr. Arno S. Pearse, is reproduced 
the following chemical analysis of babassti kernels :— 


% 

Moisture oe oe On ote Ain 4°21 
Onis ae se << a6 ciety OORT 
Albumen... aia ay afe a 718 
Digest, carbonides .. a6 ane LAT 
Mineral matter cin a 50 ae 2°03 
Wood fibre .. oF ae oe ye 5°99 

100°00 


The oil is excellent for lubricating purposes, as it does not de- 
teriorate bronze parts. It is a basis for soap manufacture, and 
produces a vegetable butter, which by some is considered superior 
to cows’ milk, As a combustible oil it is of high quality for use of 
motors of the Diesel type.. After pressing the oil out of the nuts, 
the cake is good fodder for animals, and briquettes made of the 
shells form an efficient combustible for railway locomotives. 
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The average annual exports of oil and nuts have been :— 


Years. Tons. 
1909-13 sf ae ste -» 50,988 
IQ14-18 ats ae Sok. 200335330 
IQIg-22 ie id aed al <77;:24% 
LO2Siae... 4 . I0I,410 


Turpentine :—A relatively new product is derived from the 
“‘Turpentine Tree,’ which, when ‘‘tapped,” or pierced, yields 
Amazon oil, closely resembling French turpentine in its physical 
characteristics. The spirit is obtained in an almost pure state 
by boring one hole high in the trunk to form an air inlet and another 
to act as an outlet for the liquid. ‘There is little doubt that in future 
there will be a considerable demand for anamoim oil or Amazonian 
tree-turpentine. 


Fruit :—Fruit growing, apart from bananas and Brazil nuts, 
is undeveloped. The United States and the United Kingdom 
take practically the entire nut export. The export of fresh table 
fruit upon a larger scale is contemplated from Santos, Bahia, and 
Pernambuco. Assuredly a great trade is possible, given energy 
and organization. 


Meat :—Of late the annual slaughter of cattle in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul has amounted to approximately a million head. 
The chief killing season is in the first half of the year, and jerked 
beef is the principal product. In Sao Paulo there are four packing- 
houses and the slaughter has been :— 


1920 1921 1922 1923 

Steels: fae ~. 208,303 148,377 164,775 272,843 
Hogs ra ae 76,927 52,879 50,735 198,503 
SECO GA zis 2,598 1,923 1,882 2,170 


Practically all the cattle slaughtered in Sao Paulo are grown in 
Matto Grosso and Goyaz States, about 600 miles away. Sado Paulo 
State, however, provides the best fattening pastures. 

The State of Matto Grosso (area 530,000 square miles) is practi- 
cally all good cattle-land, some as good as the best improved lands 
of Argentina, and on the average better than the Argentine lands 
in their natural state. Matto Grosso has innumerable streams. 
Loss of cattle from drought is unknown, and the pasture is as good 
in winter as in summer. 

The export of Brazilian meat was not undertaken until the 
war encouraged the enterprise. Considerable set-backs have oc- 
curred, but the more careful attention now given, both to the quality 
and preparation of shipments, gives hope that meat will become 
an article of increasing value, 

The average annual exports of conserved meat have been :— 


Years, Tons. 
1913-17 ai bi ay ad 1,939 
IQ18-22 a ue oie ali 9,260 
1923 on . ele «+ _ 6,400 
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Chilled meat :-— 


Years. Tons. 
1914-18 Am be a erisigneey 
1919-22 Sc ae ses 22 152,004 
1923 wes ae ae Agee eg tyistelzs 
Hides :— 

Years. Tons. 

~ 1909-13 o3 on ot HAT BZAOOL 
1914-18 ge ac et? BOtSai7 
IQIQ-22 BP an Fe we ~ 303625 
1923 . - 57,798 


Silk Growing :—A eine aati Ee 1923 grants special 

_ favours, exemptions and subsidies to companies engaged in silk 

growing. Of these the Sociedade Anonyma Industrias de Seda 

Nacional (National Silk Industries Company), Campinas, State of 
Sao Paulo, is one. 


Tea is grown near Ouro Preto (Minas Geraes) and at Catas Altas, 
near Santa Barbara, The annual production is about 2,200 kilos. 
Some 30,000 kilos a year were grown in Sao Paulo in the middle of 
last century. 


Wool grown in the State of Rio Grande do Sul is exported prin- 
cipally to Uruguay. The export of 2 million Ib. (1917) increased 
almost to 8 millions in 1922. 


MINERAL RICHES... 

A new geological map of Brazil at present in preparation will 
add greatly to the right appreciation of the mineral wealth of the 
Republic. Recent borings for coal (in Amazonas, Parana, Santa 
Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul), and petroleum (Alagéas, Bahia, 
Sao Paulo and Parana) have been made. .Surveys of waterfalls 
are being made on the Rivers Sao Francisco, Parahyba, Rio Grande, 
Parahybuna and Parana, 4 


Mining is distributed as follows :— 


Iron, manganese, gold, precious and State of Minas Geraes, 
semi-precious stones. 

Coal oe ae as ate States of Santa Catharina and 

Rio Grande do Sul. 

Clay for earthenware .. f | 

Sand for glass, for which a ar e 3 
number at factories . exist. S* | State of Sao Paulo, 

Lignite at a ve 

Manganese, precious and semi- State of Bahia. 


precious stones. 
Precious and semi-precious stones, States of Matto Grosso and 


crystals, gold. Goyaz. 
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Iron :—The largest deposits are in Minas Geraes. The Usina 
Esperanca and the Usina Miguel Burnier are important. An 
American all-electric plant for making steel from iron ore, is at 
work in Ribeirao Preto, 250 miles inland from Santos. Ore is 
brought 75 miles from Morro do Ferro, a great deposit of hematite, 
covered with broken ore or canga, yielding 65 to 67 per cent. of 
iron, or 93 to 96 per cent. Fe,O 3, and therefore unusually high 
rade. 
2 The State Government of Minas Geraes grants favours to con- 
cerns undertaking to manufacture iron and steel in any State of 
the Federal Union. The main concession is the reduction of the 
State export taxes from 3 $000 to 200 réis per ton on ore destined 
for manufacturing purposes in Brazil. 

Average annual exports :— 


Years. Tons. 
1909-13 ye Eis ae! ie £50, 5Oy 
IQI4—18 a te is .. 380,334 
IQI9Q—22 se tbe ana KE .- 318,964 
1923 i sep MS YP Seer San 


Gold :—Two mines in Minas Geraes belong to two British compan- 
ies, viz., the St. John del Rey Mining Company at Morro Velho, 
and the Ouro Preto Gold Mining Company at Passagem. The 
Morro do Fraga Company is the third active mine. The annual 
Brazilian production is of an average value of £650,000. 

Gold has been found in all the States of Brazil, either in alluvial 
deposits or veins. All the important deposits are grouped about 
the three great southern mountain ranges, forming the skeleton of 
the country. The Mantiqueira range, which starts in Sao Paulo, 
and from which springs the Espinhac¢co chain, in the South and 
North of the State of Minas, enters Bahia and ends in Pernambuco; 
the great ridge, which divides the waters of the Sao Francisco from 
those of the River Plate; third, along the left shore of the Araguaya 
and Paraguay, to which belong the chain of Parecis, in Matto 
Grosso. 

The mines most exploited are those of the Espinhaco chain, 
grouped about a line running from Barbacena, in Minas, to Jacobina 
in Bahia, and covering a length of 1,200 kilometres. 

The gold beds hitherto exploited in Minas may be grouped about 
the three following types: veins of pyrites, veins of quartz, and 
beds of auriferous itabirite. 


Manganese :—The largest deposits are in Minas Geraes and 
Matto Grosso. The ore goes almost entirely to the United States 
via Rio de Janeiro. 


Coal :—The principal mine is that of Sao Jeronymo, which yielded 
215,000 tons in 1921. The Butia mine produced about one-fourth 
as much. The economic destiny of Brazilis linked to coal-mining 
and the organization of iron industries. Both are still in their 
infancy; coal production does not exceed 30,000 tons per month. 
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It has been estimated that the basins of Santa Catherina and Rio 
Grande do Sul contain about 2,000 million tons of coal. ‘ 

Oil :—The Brazilian Congress of Coal and National Combustibles 
(1922) passed resolutions :—that the Government should encourage 
the efforts made to discover petroleum in the States of Sado Paulo, 
Parana and Rio de Janeiro (Campos district) ; that borings be made 
to discover petroliferous peat in the States of Sergipe (Villa Rica) 
and Bahia (Marabt) and that the zone in Amazonas be surveyed 
for the discovery of petroleum. 

The discovery of bituminous schists in Piauhy and other northern 
States is reported from time to time. Investigation continues to 
be made in other parts, especially Parana and Sao Paulo. 

Aluminium, in the form of bauxite, is found in Minas Geraes 
and has been discovered at Campinas (State of Sao Paulo). 

Chromite, in the State of Bahia. A deposit at Sta. Luzia was 
worked during the war. A large deposit is reported near Campo 
Affonso. 

Copper :—Deposits exist in Bahia, Rio Grande do Sul and 
Parahyba. 

Lead :—The best deposits are in Santa Catharina. 

Nickel is found in various places in Minas Geraes. 

Non-Metals :—The principal deposits exploited are: Granite; 
clays for the ceramic industry; mica, lime, and abrasive substances. 
Graphite, ochres, saltpetre, pyrites, mineral] fertilizers, and asbestos 
are found. 

PRECIOUS STONES. 

Gems, more or less precious, are found in Brazil in great variety. 
Among the kinds are colourless tourmaline or achroite (Minas 
Geraes) and amethysts (especially in Rio Grande do Sul). Anatase 
or Brookite occurs in the diamond-bearing gravels acd in the 
Ribeira do Iguapé, Sao Paulo. Andalusites are found in Minas 
Nevaes in several colours but rarely in perfect crystals. Beryls, 
blue and green and pale gold, occur in Minas Geraes and are trafficked 
in on Marambaia island (River Mercury), Cachalong, a variety of 
opal, is found at Rio do Peixe, Santa Catharina; chrysoberyl 
and cymophane (true cat’s-eye) in Minas Novos and in quartz 
veins in several streams. Citrine, known as false topaz or smoky 
quartz, occurs in good crystals in the Serra do Crystals. 

Diamonds have been obtained from Brazil for 200 years. Dia- 
mantina, 800 kilometres N.W. of Rio de Janeiro and 250 miles 
from the coast, reached by Central Railway, is the chief field. 
Grao Mogul, in Northern Minas Geraes, and the Rivers Parana- 
panema, Parand, and Verde in Southern Minas Geraes, Matto 
Grosso, Goyaz, Salobro and Chapada Diamantina (both Bahia) 
are other sources. Great diamonds have been found, including 
one of 255 carats, for which the Gaekwar of Baroda paid £80,000. 
The subject is treated at some length in ‘‘Brazil, Past, Present, 
and Future,” by Mr. J. C. Oakenfull (John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 
Ltd., 15s., 1919). 
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Emeralds have been occasionally discovered. Garnets occur 
in quartz and gneiss in many parts of Brazil. Iolite or water 
sapphire is obtained from the river beds of N.E. Minas. Jade 
has been seen in large blocks at Amargosa, Bahia. Jasper, together 
with agates, cornelians, and sards, is common in the river beds 
of Rio Grande do Sul. Precious opal has been obtained at Agua 
Saija. Pearl fishing is not organized, but pearls are recovered 
from the lagoons of the Araguaya and its tributaries. Rubies, 
although scarce, are not unknown. Sapphires are found with 
diamonds in the River Coxim and its tributaries (Matto Grosso). 
Topaz has been obtained for a century past from Pescaria, an 
island near Rio de Janeiro. There are said to be deposits near 
Ouro Preto. Tourmalines are most found in N.E. Minas. 


INDUSTRIES OF SAO PAULO. 


Since the beginning of this century, the manufacturing industries 
of the State of Sado Paulo, under the protection of a heavy customs 
tariff, and the utilization of electric power, have made extra- 
ordinary progress. The hat, boot, textile, and beer factories, 
and those engaged in the manufacture of alimentary products, 
have been able to satisfy local demands, and have exported to other 
parts of Brazil. 

The quantities of principal articles produced were :— 


Year. Cotton Textiles. Boots and Hats. 
Metres. Shoes. 
1900 a aa 33,540,000 1,600,000 1,606,000 
I905 ne Bs 36,646,000 1,980,000 I,400,000 
1910 . . 75,833,470 3,608,287 = 1,372,567 
I9gI5 BS fe 121,589,728 4,865,021 2,477,253 
1g2I 5 an 197,184,698 7,293,386 2,098,167 
Year. Jute Fabrics. Matches, Beer. 
Metres. Boxes. Litres. 
1900 35 sie I4,200,000 28,300,000 8,000,000 
I905 ap 5 17,850,000 32,850,000 14,200,000 
1910 an . 19,087,755 61,637,180 18,973,519 
1915, . + 33,402,805 133,345,047 27,959,360 
1921 25,366,800 95,228,400 32,800,631 


Ten mills are engaged in the manufacture of woollen goods 
and 1,256 hands are given employment. The production, valued 
at 6,712 contos, is principally cashmeres, flannels, and rugs. Ten 
mills, representing a capital of 5,138 contos, produce silk fabrics 
and ribbons, valued at 2,750 contos. The boot and shoe industry 
is important. In 1921 there were 42 factories employing electric 
power, 47 employing between six and twelve workmen, and 2,263 
workshops with less than six hands each. In the hat-making 
industry there are 25 factories, and 200 smaller workshops. There 
are (6 establishments of first importance, and 506 of secondary 
importance, engaged in the manufacture of beer and other alcoholic 
beverazes. The beers, liqueurs and similar beverages made in 
the State are well known throughout Brazil. There are 17 glass- 
making factories, giving employment to 3,052 hands. 
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In the manufacture of earthenware there are six factories, two 
of which are engaged in turning out enamelware. The paper mills, 
numbering six, represent an investment of 15,600 contos. 11,800 
tons of newsprint, wrapping and other paper, and 3,000 tons of 
cardboard are annually produced. 

Matches are made in six factories. 


Tanneries, to the total of 78, have more than 11,681 contos 
invested in them. About 250,000 hides are tanned annually, 
the tannin being obtained from national plants and trees. 

There are other industries in metal manufactures, the production 
of agricultural machinery, furniture, rope, and string. There are 
2,715 industrial establishments of more or less importance, repre- 
senting an invested capital of 646,689 : 430$000, and giving work 
to 82,221 operatives. 


Brazilian Industries :—During the ten years ended 1921, Brazilian 
manufactures almost doubled in value. The total annual value 
of the production exceeds 1,800,000 $000. 


Fisheries :—Both sea and river fishing are in a backward state. 
Large quantities of dried and preserved fish are imported, notwith- 
standing the great possibilities of the home industry. Surrey 
trout in large numbers have been put down in Minas Geraes streams, 
affording promise both of sport and of a welcome addition to the 
food supply. 


BRAZILIAN CURRENCY. 


The currency is in notes, silver, nickel and bronze. The decimal 
unit is one real (plural, rdéis). . The actual unit is 1,000 réis (milréis) 
or r$000. For convenience, the last three cyphers may be omitted 
in dealing with large figures. The term “ one thousand milréis ”’ 
is not used. This amount (1,000$000) is called one “conto de 
réis,’’ and amounts of more than 1,o00$ are reckoned and spoken 
of as so many “‘ contos de réis.”’ 

In stating written values in Brazilian currency, there are three 
signs to denote the places of the figures. They are: the milréis 
sign ($), the conto sign (:) and the thousand conto sign (.) 

Values under one milréis are inscribed to the right of the ($) 
sign, Thus, $522 (five hundred and twenty-two réis). Should there 
be no tens or hundreds, their places are occupied by noughts. Ex. 
$005 (five réis) ; $204 réis (two hundred and four réis). Values of one 
milréis and over are inscribed to the left of the ($) sign, up to 999$ 
(nine hundred and ninety-nine milréis). 

Any number of contos come at the left of the sign (:), up to 
999:000 $000 (nine hundred and ninety-nine contos). 

Thousands of contos are inscribed thus: 999.000:000$ (nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand contos). ; 

In case there are no réis the three réis places may be occupied by 
noughts; but the places are often left blank. 
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The following is an example: Rs. 645.721:982$321 (six hundred 
and forty five thousand seven hundred twenty-one contos nine 
hundred and eighty-two mil three hundred and twenty-one réis). 
Thé abbreviation Rs., here placed on the left of the value, is fre- 
quently omitted. 


The following coins and notes are current; the equivalent British 
value is calculated at 6d. per milréis :— 


Nickel piece roo réis .. ae els ts 3d. 
z Hilgoomutaé St ve ae 17d. 
x simp Outen. Le nie ac ae, 22d. 
Gilded ,, 500 Me ee ue 3d. 
3 Ms r milréis ee *.4 iS 6d. 
Silver) 4, 2s 5 e E sin eISods 
Note 1 milréis ye oe ord 45 6d. 
mal gee ain al ot ea Se OR, 
ct ea are ste ie es 282 6d 
BS LON) Ae ais oF «c'. 58. OG. 
The notes of larger denominations are :— 
Rs.2z0$000 (£0 10 0) Rs.too¥000 (£2 10 0) Rs.500$000 (£12 10 0) 
Rs.5o$000 (fr 5 0) Rs.z00$000 (£5 0 0) 


Brazilian ‘“‘exchange” is the rate of exchange on London in 
pence per milréis (1$000). It is usual to calculate the rate of 
exchange on New York, Paris, and other financial centres in terms 
of the value in milréis of the foreign unit (dollars, francs, lire, etc.). 


British Capital. 


The British capital invested in Brazil, according to ‘‘ Wileman’s 
Brazilian Review,’” includes £270,000,000, as follows :— 


Industrial, Commercial and 1038) pus ++ £254,113,766 
Five British Banks 2,970,000 
Fourteen Insurance Companies, Io, 000 contos, 

at 15d. exchange, equivalent to : og 667,000 


£257;750,766 


To this should be added the capital of private companies not 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange, and capital employed 
in Brazilian enterprises, estimated at not less than £10,000,000. 

The British Financial Mission (1924) found that Brazil has not 
at present the necessary funds to give active assistance to the develop- 
ment of the vast acreage of the country. Foreign capital is as 
essential to Brazil to-day as ever it was in the past. The Mission 
observed a tendency to oppose the introduction of foreign capital. 
The consequences for Brazil would be most unfortunate if the im- 
pression became prevalent abroad that foreign capitalis not welcomed 
or required. 


Railway Development :—The development of Brazil is being 
retarded by lack of railway facilities, and the British Financial 
Mission to Brazil, in their report published 30 June, 1924, regard 
the extension and improvement of railways as a matter of urgency. 


There is reason confidently to believe that capital invested in. 


Brazilian railways will be enabled to earn a fair profit; and that the 
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reorganization of transport facilities in Brazil, as well as their 
future development, is being seriously studied with a view to imme- 
diate action. 

The Mission compiled a series of recommendations on the conduct 
of the railways. The primary suggestion provides for the establish- 
ment of a tribunal which should safeguard the interests of the 
public and assist in the general railway development of the country. 
It would fix all tariffs and consider all appeals for tariff. variations. 

The railways are theoretically all vested in the State and are 
either directly operated as Federal or State railways or worked on 
concession or lease with or without guarantee of interest. The 
so-called British railways comprise these different forms of tenure 
and some of the companies have acquired a number of lines origi- 
nally constructed on independent concessions. The Leopoldina 
system, for example, includes railways variously acquired, in which 
there are State interests and Federal interests. The conditions 
of the different concessions which the company holds form an 
obstacle to uniform and economical administration. Disputes 
between the companies and the Government have been frequent 
and the Brazil Great Southern Railway suspended work in June, 
1924, pending a settlement. 

’ The principal British railways in Brazil are the Leopoldina Rail- 

way Co., Ltd.; Sao Paulo (Brazil) Railway; Southern S. Paulo 
Railway; Brazil Great Southern Railway and Madeira-Mamoré 
Railway. These do not exhaust British interests in Brazilian 
Railways. There are considerable investments of British capital 
in other lines. The lines named represent over £30,000,000 of 
capital. 

Some 28,827 kilometres of line are in operation, about 2,000 kilos 
are under construction and a further 7,000 kilos are projected. The 
principal lines are: 


BRITISH. 
Kilometres, 

Leopoldina .. ae £5 oe op 125048 
Great Western oe ats a neue dk OLZ 
Sado Paulo Railway Ae} ee ee 247 
Great Southern fe oe at “HF 299 
Madeira-Mamoré .. a9 a aa 364. 
Bahia South Western Be oe 

Sao Paulo Southern ab ap ‘rales 

NATIONAL AND OTHERS. 
Kilometres. 

Central do Brazil .. ris re oe 247k 
Viagdo Rio Grande + Sp Se 25252) 
Viacdo Bahiana 5h 55 ae EEosOZS 
Oeste de Minas oe ae = en, LOeO 
Mogyana .. me fat ay a 2,008 
Paulista 3 ots ae ar Ahead aed Ss) 
Sorocabana .. Be DG ae sae (707 
S. Paulo-Rio Grande a at er 4090 
Victoria/Minas th a0 of ae 590 
Rede Sul Mineira .. ere ee Hen mney ee 
Noroeste do Brazil .. 3c we wee tee ys 
Viagdo Cearense .. ey He sO 932 
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Aviation :—The Cia. Nacional de Navegac&o Aerea has a con- 
cession for ten years for mail, passenger and cargo services, and is 
reported to be backed by the Brazilian Government. Both France 
and Germany have entertained schemes for aerial communication 
between Europe and Brazil, France contemplating a hydroplane 
service and Germany a Zeppelin service. 


Various local flights have been made, but no definite routes are 
established. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS: 


Outward mails are dispatched at frequent intervals by the 
Royal Mail, Pacific Steam Navigation, Lamport and Holt, etc., 
Lines, and at uncertain intervals by French packet. Outward 
mails to Para and Mandos are also despatched by the Booth 
Line. 

Postage 24d. first ounce and 14d. each ounce after. 

Homeward mails are dispatched at frequent intervals. 


POSTAL RATES. 
Inland. Abroad. 


Réis. Réis. 

Letters, per 15 grammes .. Pd o «os 200 400 
Letter cards .. We ee ag) avd Ee 5O _ 200 
Postcards .. me os ee a ewes) 200 
Samples, per 50 grammes or fraction thereof .. 100 120 
Manuscripts, per 50 grammes or fraction thereof 100 200 
Printed matter, per 50 grammes orfractionthereof 40 80 
Newspapers, Magazines, etc., per 100 grammes .. Io — 
a 3 per sogrammes .. — 50 


Telegrams :—Throughout the Republic, 200 réis per word, 
in addition to the fixed charge of 1 milréis per message. Press 
and Parliamentary telegrams, 20 réis per word. 


Wireless :—There are many wireless stations along the coast 
and frontiers using Marconi, Telefunken and Cie. Francaise appara- 
tus. Radio communication is maintained with Bolivia and Peru, 
and work is in progress near Rio de Janeiro for a powerful trans- 


mission station which will effect communication throughout the 
world. 


Telephones exist in most of the principal towns of the Republic. 
The total length of lines is about 570,000 miles. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 
January 1: New Year. 
February 24: Proclamation of the Republican Constitution. 
April 21: Execution of Tiradentes. 
May 3: Discovery of Brazil. 
f, May 13: Abolition of Slavery. 
t July 14: Confraternity of People. 
September 7: Independence of Brazil. 
October 12: Discovery of America. 
November 15: Proclamation of the Republic of the United States of Brazil. 
Besides the usual Church holidays, there are local holidays in each of the States, 
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2. Press : Rio DE JANEIRO : “Rio Jornal,’ “‘O Dia,” ‘A Noticia,”’ 
uA Tribuna, O Jornal, ” “O Combate,” ‘‘Correio da Manha,” 
. Jornal do Brasil, Jornal do Commercio,”’ ‘“‘Gazeta de Noticias,’ 

Oo Imparcial, A Noite,’ ‘“O Baiz,.. “A Rua,” “The Brazilian- 
American. SAO PavLo: ‘““Correio Paulistano,” “Diario Popular,” 
yey Estado de Sao Paulo,’’ ““A Gazeta,’ “A Platea.’’ Banta: 

Diario de Noticias,’ ‘“‘O Jornal de Noticias,” ‘‘A Tarde.” 
PERNAMBUCO: “‘Jornal do Recife,’ ‘‘A Provincia,” “Jornal do 
Commercio,”’ “Diario de Pernambuco,” ‘“‘Provincia,’’ Jornal 
Pequenos SANTOS: —“O) Diario de. Santos.) «A. Tarde,” “A 
Tribuna.” Par: “A Folha do Norte,” ‘‘O Imparcial.”” Mawndos: 
““O Jornal dio Commercio.” Porto ALEGRE: ‘“‘O Correio do 
Povo,” “A Federacao.”” Rio GRANDE Do SuL: ‘‘Echo do Sul.” 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


_ British Chambers of Commerce :—British Chamber of Commerce 
in Brazil (Inc.) 51/53, Avenida Rio Branco, Rio DE JANEIRO. 
Caixa do Correio 56 (Telegraphic address, ‘‘Chambrit, Rio de 
Janeiro’’). Established 1916. Affiliated with the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, 1917. Secretary: George 
Marr. > 
Representative in London: Sir Arthur Peel, K.C.M.G., 15 York 

Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

Bauia Branch: c/o British Consulate. 

PERNAMBUCO Branch: P.O. Box 46. 


Par& Branch: P.O. Box 47. 


British Chamber of Commerce of SdAo Paulo and Southern Brazil, 
Rua 15 de Novembro, 20 SAo Pauto, Caixa Postal 1621. (Tele- 
graphic address, “ Britchamb, Sao Paulo.) Established 1916. 
Affiliated with the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, 
. 1918. Secretary: Gilbert A. Last. This Chamber issues a valuable 
monthly ‘ Journal.” 

London Representative: Association of British Chambers ot 
Commerce, 14 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

Santos Branch: Rua Santo Antonio, Santos, 25. 
Porto ALEGRE Branch: Rua dos Andradas 215. 


Trade Marks :—As Brazil was not a party to the Berne Con- 
vention, the registration of an international trade mark in Switzer- 
land provides no protection in Brazil. It is strongly advisable 
to register marks in Brazil. The period which elapses between 
the deposit of the necessary documents and the publication in 
the ‘‘ Diario Official’’ is generally six to eight weeks. 

Prohibited Imports :—Any articles with false indication of 
origin; all alcoholic beverages containing more than a trace of 
absinthe or any other noxious ingredients. Brandy, whisky, 
rum, gin, or other alcoholic beverages containing more than 5 
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grammes of toxic impurities (grease, ethers, etc.). Arms and 
ammunition (when so decreed). 


Consular Invoices :—Shippers should bear in mind the necessity 
of complying very accurately with the regulations governing the 
drawing up of Consular invoices. The slightest error entails 
heavy fines. In some recent cases it has been possible to secure 
the remission of fines, but success cannot be guaranteed. Consular 
fees upon invoices and bills of lading are charged by the Brazilian 
Consulate General, Liverpool, at rates of exchange based upon 
the closing rate of the previous month. 


A Free Zone has been established on the Ilha do Governador, 
on the Bay of Rio de Janeiro. Brazilian and foreign goods can 
be stored awaiting clearance, re-shipment, or export, free from 
any but local charges for services rendered. Explosives, arms, 
ani munitions are prohibited. 


Information for Passengers. 


Passengers, irrespective of the class in which they travel, must 
have their passports viséd by a Brazilian Consul, and for this purpose 
personal attendance is necessary. Applicants need to produce two 
letters of recommendation and one unmounted photograph. 

All passengers landing in Brazil need a vaccination certificate of 
not more than seven years old, duly visé by a Brazilian Consul. 
Passage tickets are only issued on presentation of a vaccination 
certificate, for preference given by an official of the Health Depart- 
ment, or by a well-known doctor, and attested and stamped by a 
competent authority holding office under the Government. 

Under Brazilian Law all women (except those of Brazilian 
nationality) travelling alone must possess a certificate that 
the passenger is of honest occupation. ‘This certificate should be 
issued by a competent authority holding office under the Govern- 
ment. Forms are to be had on application from the leading steam- 
ship companies, and no other form is accepted. 

No persons over sixty years of age, if of other than Brazilian 
nationality, may be booked Second, Intermediate, or Third class 
unless holding a ‘“‘ Permit to Land,” issued by the Brazilian Immi- 
gration Authorities; or accompanied byason in a position to main- 
tain them; or produce documentary evidence that they will be met 
by such a son on arrival. 


Guidance tor Commercial Travellers. 


No registration or licence is required from British travellers, and 
no Federal taxes are levied. The local firms for which, or through 
which, they may work is liable to industrial or professional taxes. 
No formalities are required from a commercial traveller in order 
to enable him to operate, and he is not required in his capacity 
as commercial traveller to carry any official documents, although 
it is advisable to carry a passport. 
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Local taxes, as shown below, are leviable in certain States, even if 
they are not all enforced., 


TAX. 
Amazonas .. at ..1,000$ (annual). 
Maranhao .. % .. 200$ (half-yearly in advance). 
Rio Grande do Sul -. 300$ (annual). 
Para ni i. .. 418$ (annual). 
Ceara oe of .. 400$ (half-yearly in Fortaleza). 
Ceara ale ree .. 200$ (half-yearly) in the interior. 
Goyaz Bie 2s -. 200$ (annual), 


Samples of little or no marketable value are free of import duty 
on a proper petition being made, and after due verification by the 
Inspectorate. The following are considered samples of little or 
no value: Fragments or part of any product or merchandise in 
such quantity as only is absolutely necessary to afford a proper 
appreciation of its nature, species, or quality, and the duties on 
which would not exceed one milréis per package. Complete objects, 
but such as are already rendered useless and unfitted for the 
purpose for which they are intended, are also considered as of no 
value ; no merchandise may, however, at the time of its exam- 
ination or verification, be rendered useless with the object of freeing 
it from the import taxes. 

Samples of value are treated as ordinary imports, and are subject 
to the same Customs formalities and duties. 

The clause as to samples: “ The duties are not refunded in the 
case of re-export and no deposit is allowed,’ is revoked by the 
following : 

Commercial travellers’ samples intended for re-exportation 
are admitted subject to the deposit of the amount of duty payable 
or to the furnishing of adequate guarantees. Such samples must 
be re-exported within the limit of time guaranteed, otherwise 
the appropriate duties are collected. In order to obtain refund 
of the duty deposited on samples, the commercial traveller should 
obtain a certificate to the effect that he is a bona fide commercial 
traveller or representative and therefore entitled to this concession, 
This certificate should be authenticated by a Brazilian Consul. 

Such samples must be accompanied by a Consular certificate 
issued in the country from which the samples are imported, and 
all the samples contained in each package must be properly specified 
in a detailed note. A 5 per cent. registration charge is, however, 
made. ; 

Catalogues, prospectuses, posters, and show cards of any kind 
are, if containing prints (estampas), subject to half the duties 
if their sole purpose is to advertise industrial products ; articles 
suitable for advertisements (such as small knives, pencil holders, 
cigar holders, etc.) pay the duties fixed by the Tariff with a reduction 
of 50 per cent. provided they are not offered for sale, and that their 
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use as advertisements is indicated by a legend engraved on the 
articles. 

Free re-exportation to the port of origin is permitted if the 
goods have not left the Customs House, and no duties have, there- 
fore, been paid. The general practice is for travellers to dispose 
of their samples before leaving the country. 

Samples on which duties have been paid may be shipped to other 
ports in Brazil, though care should generally be taken that they 
are carried by Brazilian coasting vessels. Samples in transit 
may be shipped to other ports in Brazil on the signature of a bond 
guaranteeing the payment of the respective duties, it being necessary 
to obtain a certificate from the Custom House in which the goods 
are finally dispatched in order to be freed from responsibility 
under the bond. At some ports a deposit of duties is demanded, 
and refunded on production of a certificate that they have been 
paid at the port of destination. 

In general no rebates are granted to commercial travellers on 
the railways, though the Central of Brazil Railway has lately 
adopted the kilometre book system, which should mainly benefit 
commercial travellers. Besides effecting a great reduction in the 
price of tickets, it allows travellers to break their journey. The 


Leopoldina Railway grants a 20 per cent. reduction on travellers’ 
samples and fares. 


BRAZILIAN EMBASSY AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE. 
Tondon 


DESIGNATION. NAME. 
Ambassador Extraordinary Domicio da Gama. 


a a anata EE 


(19 Upper Brook Street, 
W.1.) 


and ey 
Councillor .. A 
First Secretary .. 
Second Secretary .. 
Second Secretary .. 
Naval Attaché 


Commiercial Attaché 


oe 


Carlos Martins (absent). 
1,. A. Gurgal do Amaral. 
A. Camillo de Oliveira. 
Heitor Lyra. 

Captain de Corvette 
Americo de Araujo 
Pimentel. 

Julio Barboza Carneiro. 


London .. Consul-General .. Dr. Francisco Garcia 
(Coventry House, South Pereira Leas. 
Place, E.C.2.) 
Belfast .. 2, ..  Vice-Consul +. John McCaldin Loewenthal. 
Commercial Agent — .. James Stanfield. 
Birmingham ae «+ Vice-Consul 2 .. Emest Martineau. 
Commercial Agent.. +. Wilfrid Martineau. 
Bradford .. ee Vice-Consul Ory .» Henry Hunter Duncan. 
Commercial Agent .«. Joseph Hudley Sutcliffie, 
Bristol .. ws +»  Vice-Consul : .. Benjamin Alfredo Baker. 
Commercial Agent | Francis Henry Cecil 
Barnard. 
Cardiff .. an «. Consul ea = Domingos de Oliveira 
Alves. 
Vice-Consul as .. Narciso José Nogueira 
Braga. 
Cork AS se ++ Vice-Consul ; 5 ames William Scott 


Commercial Agent — 
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Cowes 58 ae ee Vice-Consul ny} +. Thomas William Burnell 
i Faulkner. 

Commercial Agent -. William Thomas Mahy, 

Dover a oe +» Consul a BS -. Francis William Prescott. 
Vice-Consul -. -. Percy Crundall. 

Dublin... Bc -. Consul 23 ae «.- Mario Drothe da Costa, 

Vice-Consul ae -- Henry Charles Neilson, Jr. 

Commercial Agent .. Henry Charles Neilson. 
Dundee .. on +»  Vice-Consul AM +. David Stuart Nicoll, J.P. 

Commercial Agent .. Robert Kinnison, 
Falmouth ie +. Vice-Consul oP. +. Jorge Henrique Fox, 

Commercial Agent .. Cuthbert Lloyd Fox. 
Glasgow .. os -» Consul 40 os - Joaquim Eulalio do 

Nascimento Silva. 
Vice-Consul te .. Alvaro Gastéo de Aragao 


e Mell. 


Guernsey ve +. _Vice-Consul he .. William Henry Smith. 
Commercial Agent .. Gervase F. Peck. 
Bull ae ne «+»  Vice-Consul 4 .» Edward Percy Hutchinson, 
Commercial Agent -» Robert James Watkin. 
Jersey Pa ave .. Vice-Consul a .. Sydney George Crill. 
Commercial Agent .. Snowden Benest. 
Teeds Ne ie ..  Vice-Consul os .. Alfred Edwards Evans. 
Z Commercial Agent -» William Smith, 
Leith # fs -+  Vice-Consul ay +» James Chalmers. 
i Commercial Agent .» Oswald A, Chalmers. 
Liverpool .. Sc Consul-General .. .. Dario Freire. 
Consul-Assistant .. James Philip Mee. 
Manchester % -. Consul ata oe +. Hippolyto Hermes’ de 
Vasconcellos. 


Vice-Consul 


ee oe 


Joao Godoy de Oliveira 
Rocha. 


Milford Haven .. Vice-Consul ay .. G.S. Kelway. 
Commercial Agent oo, wade a CHOMaAS,. 

Newcastle 5 ..  Vice-Consul Re .. R.K.V. White. 
Commercial Agent — 

Newport (Mon.) .. -. Vice-Consul 30 .. Bonn Henry Jones. 
Commercial Agent .. Alan Treverton Jones. 

Plymouth én +»  Vice-Consul re .. Walter Henry Jago. 

Portsmouth a .. Vice-Consul . Arthur Richard Holbrook. 

Sheffield .. a6 ..  Vice-Consul ae .. Percy J. Meneer. 
Commercial Agent .. Thomas Porter Lockwood. 

Southampton .. -. Consul ac ae .. Sebastido Sampaio 
Vice-Consul a - John de Grouchy. 

Swansea .. ae -» Consul 3G) oD . Galileu de Brago Mello. 
Commercial Agent . D.H. Morgan. 


Athletic Pursuits :—The disposition to encourage athletic pur- 
suits is shown by the exemption from dues and other Customs 
taxes granted on all sports goods imported direct by athletic, 
football and rowing clubs which are members of leagues or federa- 
tions recognized by the Brazilian Sports Federation, in accordance 


with the following list :— 

Football :—lLeather boots, stockings, knickers, shirts, knee caps, caps, coats, 
handkerchiefs, metal and cloth badges, balls and their respective bladdets, leather 
laces, goal nets, iron and wire fences for enclosing the fields. _ ; 

Gymnastics :—Gymnastic apparatus and accessories, gymnasium mattings, mat- 
tresses and accessories, skates and accessories, leather balls, mechanical apparatus 
worked by hand or by electricity, iron or wooden boxes in which to deposit and keep 
uniforms, exercise clothing and sports materials, foils, swords, sabres, face shields, 
chest shields, padding for fencing, balls, rackets, and nets for ping-pong. ; 

Nautical Sports :—Shirts, knickers, caps, metal and cloth badges, rowing, sailing 
and petrol boats and their accessories. 2 

Lawn Tennis :—Balls, rackets, nets, and accessories. 
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BRITISH EMBASSY AND CONSULATES IN BRAZIL, 


The letter (I,) denotes that the Consular Officer has authority to register lex loci 
marriages; the letter (M) that he holds a Marriage Warrant. Members of the Diplo- 


matic Service do not require Warrants. = 
RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME, CONSULAR 
DISTRICT, 
Rio de Janeiro Ambassador Extra- Sir John Anthony — 
ordinary and Ple- Tilley, K.C.M.G., 
nipotentiary. C.B. 
Counsellor (First _ are — 
Grade). 
Second Secretary .. R. G. Howe os — 
Commercial Secre- EK. Hambloch ais —_ 


Rio de Janeiro 


tary (First meena 
Archivist 
(M) Consul- General. 


Mr. T. J. F. Kenny 
Haggard, G.D.N., 


O.B.E. 
eae States of Rio de 
; ;: . ‘ ibbs .. Janeiro, includ- 
Rio de Janeito _-Vice-Consuls -+ LH. TV. Mills (acting) | ing the Federal 
District, Espirito 
Bello Hori- Vice-Consul +o 4D. Blysio Britto... Santo, Goyaz, 
zonte. Minas Geraes. 
Morro Velho Vice-Consul .. Dr. John Spear aia and Matto 
Grosso. 
Bahia .. (M) Consul .. oe BOY Patron ch} 
Vice-Consul .. James Rowsell States of Bahia and 
Aracaju .. Vice-Consul .. Thales Ferraz ot Sergipe. 
Tiheos .. Vice-Consul aie) te CORES Hull. 
Para .. saa (M)sConsul .. F. G. Coultas 
Pro-Consul A. de Franca “* |. 
Manaos .. (1) Vice-Consul tone 
acting States of Grand 
Maranhaéo .. (M) Vice-Consul .. Charles V. Reade .. Para, Amazonas, 
Pro-Consul .. nr and Maranhao. 
Porto Velho (L,) Vice-Consul Wm. J. Knox-Little 
Pro-Consul .. Charles H. Howe 
Pernambuco (M) Consul .. A. E.R.Browne .. 
Pro-Consul .. fe uf da Costa Car- 
valho 
Ceara Vice-Consul Dr. William Studart | States of Pernam- 
Maceid oo Kenneth C, Macray buco, Alagoas, 
Pro-Cons — Paraiba Rio 
Parahyba Vice-Consul oie RODETU Vics CTE a Grande do Norte, 
Vice-Consul .» C. V. Reade (acting) Ceara, and 
Parnahyba Vice-Consul C. E. Clissold ; Piauhy. 
Rio Grande Vice-Consul -+) 
do Norte LBRO. Gordon” i. 
(Natal). Pro-Consul . 2) 
P Alegre .. (M oie oe 
orte Alegre (M) Consul pp see! C, Dillon, State ot Rio Grnie 
Rio Grande (M) Vice-Consul .. Vivian Wigg 
Sao Paulo (M) Consul .. .. Arthur Abbott 
Vice-Consul ae» CYT A yNCH cre 
TH iro cers en .. R.W. Morgan 
Curityba  .. Vice-Consu .. H.C. Withers t = 
S. Catharina = Vice-Consul +. J. Williamson (acting) aves eae 
(Honanopers Catharina 
Santos .. Vice-Consul .. W.S.H. Berard . 
Pro-Consul... H. McCardell 
Sao Francisco Vice-Consul Roland O.N, Addison 
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UP THE AMAZON RIVER. 
Route LivErRPoot—Manios. 


Ocean liners of 7,000 tons regularly negotiate the Amazon for 
a distance of 1,000 miles up to Mandos, well in the heart of the 
continent. Travelling by the Booth Line steamer from Liverpool 
the passenger penetrates the Equatorial forests of Brazil without 
change of cabin. The experience is unique. Days are spent in 
quaint cities reminiscent of old Brazil. Curious natives are 
passed near the palm-thatch dwellings of their jungle homes. 
Hours speed by on a tropical river through forests of vivid colouring 
alive with brightly-plumed birds and gorgeous butterflies. Twilit 
forest, open campos, little-known mountains, and palm-fringed 
beaches cross the vision until the Ultima Thule of civilization 
is reached—the El Dorado of the conquistadores, the hospitable 
jungle-town of Mandaos. 

Salinas brings into view the first glimpse of the New World 
and of the waters of the Amazon, which has changed the colour of 
the sea from deep blue to pale yellow-green. To starboard is 
Marajo Island, and opposite a dense, green wall of the equatorial 
forest, with its distances veiled in mist. Between the ship and the 
shore native catamarans, with blue sails, may usually be seen. 

This is the Para River, one of the mouths of the Amazon, nearly 
200 miles broad, with many forest-clad islands. Small settlements 
of white bungalows and palm-thatch native huts become frequent. 
Chapeo Virado is passed, then Mosgqeiro, both riverside resorts 
of the people of Para, where the ship comes to a momentary rest. 

In Para City, the traveller has the option of staying ashore, or 
of sleeping on board. The hotel is comfortable and modern. . Para 
reminds the experienced traveller of the East. There are beggars 
showing their deformities, naked children with mops of dark hair, 
white towers and tall waving palms. 

One of the first places to visit is the Bosque, a public garden, 
—an area of jungle left untouched to serve as a public park. This 
can be reached by motor-car or tram. Paths have been cut into 
the jungle, disclosing beautiful, curious, and weird sights. The 
frail assai mingles with the bamboo and great buttressed giants. 
In the middle of the Bosque is a large pond where dwells an old 
manatee or cow-fish, which enjoys being fed on the leaves which 
grow out of reach of his curious snout. This mammal is found 
upon many Amazonian waterways. Near by is a cave of bats, 
where in semi-darkness hundreds of bats, some of the vampire 
variety, fly restlessly within inches of the visitor’s head. 

Passing from the cave into sunlight one traverses the central 
mango avenue of modern Para and enters the old town, where 
are the market and quayside, with river craft and natives, from 
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the dark-skinned and sometimes fair-haired caboclo to the coffee- 
coloured Amazonian Indian and the coal-black Barbadian negress. 


SIGHTS AND SOUVENIRS. 


In the Paré market examples of native work can be purchased 
cheaply, such as decorated calabashes, snake and onca skins, 
alligator skulls and teeth, curious pottery, woodwork, pipes, and 
baskets ; together with tropical fruit, tobacco, and Amazonian 
fish. Near by are the shopping centres in the Rua S. Antonio 
and Joao Alfredo. Another place worth a visit is the Zoological 
Gardens, containing egrets, macaws, parrakeets, and other birds 
of beautiful plumage. Cages of the fauna of the forest, from the 
baby coati to the giant onca, or South American leopard, are placed 
among the palms. Back in the old town, the fort, built where 
the Portuguese explorers first landed, is the Palace of the Governor 
of the State, with inlaid floors and furniture in Amazonian woods; 
a Cathedral and churches, all worth a visit.- The streets contain 
curiosities. Laid out to dry on the pavement, are small balls of 
crude rubber, cocoa beans, brazil nuts, and other forest products. 

The Grand Hotel is modern, and two nights can be spent ashore 
in comfort, 

A few hours up the broad river the region of the thousand islands 
is entered. The passage between this maze of islets is known as 
“The Narrows.’’ The ship winds through lanes of yellow flood 
witn equatorial forest within 20 or 30 yards on both sides. In 
the Furo Grande the vessel rounds a hairpin bend touching the 
trees, bow and stern. For over a hundred miles these lanes of 
water lead through the jungle. Natives in their dugout canoes 
cease paddling to gaze at the huge vessel. Families of naked 
children stand on platforms raised above the flood on poles. 

When the sun suddenly goes down, troops of monkeys hold 
conversation before retiring. The moon silhouettes the line of 
palms—ghostly in their loveliness—and often the indigo vault 
is ablaze with lightning. These soundless electric storms, illum- 
inating the dark jungles and streaks of river and agarapé, although 
harmless, are awe-inspiring. 

After the Narrows, the first point of special interest is formed 
by the curious flat-topped mountains, on one of which stands the 
little adobe and stucco town of Monte Alegre, an oasis in the desert 
of forest. Santarem, a few hours up-stream, and on the opposite 
bank, stands at the confluence of the Tapajés River with the 
Amazon. The yellow Amazonian water is mottled with greenish 
patches from the Tapajés: By day gorgeous butterflies flit about 
the decks, and birds of brilliant plumage, disturbed from their 
siesta, cross the river, or fly along the banks. At night, immense 
moths are attracted by the tiers of lighted decks. 

Obidos is passed during the night, There the river is compara- 
tively narrow, and for many miles little is seen except the wall 
of the great Amazon Forest. The river shines like molten gold 
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in the rays of the noonday sun, changing to silver, when the tropical 
moon rises in the wake of the ship. 

A line of white and pink bungalows on a green bank, upon a 
clearing, denotes the little town of Itacoatiara, the entrepot for 
wild rubber, brazil nuts, and other produce, from the great Madeira 
River, which runs northward for over 1,000 miles to its junction 
with the Amazon. 

About nine miles from Mandos the steamer leaves the main 
stream and enters the Rio Negro, with blue-black water, which 
forms dark patches and whirlpools in the yellow Amazonian flood. 

Up the many igarapés, or creeks, the giant water-lily, the Victoria 
Regia, abounds. Motor launches can be chartered in Manaos 
for visits to the fields of these beautiful floating flowers, On 
the west bank of the Rio Negro shoals of alligators can be seen 
about sunrise and sunset, whisking their tails or floating with 
the tide. 


Manaos, from the river, forms a wonderful picture of white and 
red in a setting of emerald green. It is a clean and hospitable 
town. 


TROPICAL RECREATION. 


Days in the forest, at Campos Salles, Flores, and S. Raymundo, 
and evenings in the cafés, clubs, and bungalows, pass the time 
even too quickly. The chief excursion, when the height of the 
river permits, is to the Tarama Falls. Motor launches are hired, 
lunch is taken aboard, and the way lies up the sunlit Rio Negro, 
and into a small tributary. Native canoes are entered, and guides 
lead. the way through miles of flooded forest to dry land. A 
narrow path has been opened through the jungle, and for 30 minutes 
the traveller threads his way behind native guides into the heart 
of the forest. In a gorgeous pit of tropical growth, a stream of 
water falls into a natural pond in the twilit Guiana forest. There 
is something fascinating in being thus in the heart of an equatorial 
jungle, with giant trees almost blotting out the sunlight. 


Approximate distances up-stream on the Amazon River (English 
statute miles) :— 


Para .. axe xe as 80 — Santarem .. re 0, OO 610 
Narrows (entrance) a's 225 Obidos Sc 55 ieee 80) 690 
Natrows (exit) Jn apie O5 330 Parintins .. st “a LOO 790 
Gurupa oe a sin 45 375 Itacoatiara oi ee 41°) 940 
Oteiras a ve aie tele) 465 Manaos oe ae ae 120 78,GG0) 
Prainha ii Be ae eas 510 


Liverpool to Manéos, 5,898 miles. 
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THE BRAZILIAN ABORIGINES. 


To the traveller in Brazil there is certain to come a desire to know 
the life of the aborigine; his history, and his mode of life. <A 
letter of Pero Vaz, dated a.p. 1500, of which there are facsimile 
copies in the National Library in Rio (the original is in Lisbon), 
is the first ethnographical account of Brazil’s Indians. 

Pero Vaz liked the Indians. ‘I find the Indians very likeable,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ with long, intensely black hair, dark, reddish complexions, 
good faces and good noses—well shaped.’”’ Of the rich and wonderful 
land which Alvares Cabral had discovered Caminha wrote: ‘‘This 
land, Sire, is all beach and meadow and very beautiful. It is 
so fertile that, should we wish to cultivate it, it would produce 
everything.” 

From documents and manuscripts in the National Library 
of Rio, Mr. F. H. Dodge obtained for the “‘ New World Review”’ 
interesting facts about the life, character, and appearance of the 
aborigine of Brazil in Colonial times. 

A classification of the native Brazilians was made by Dr. Osorio 
Duque Estrada. They composed, he says, “ four nations—the 
Tupis, Tapuias, Carahibas and Nu-Aruac. Of these only the 
first two lived on the coast and were therefore the only tribes 
known to the discoverers of Brazil.” 

Gabriel Soares says: “‘ These savages (the Tapuias) do not know 
how to swim; they will, however, go leagues up the river hunt- 
ing for a ford in order to reach the other side . . . They 
eat human flesh for food and pleasure,’’ continues Soares, ‘‘ not 
merely for vengeance and hate like the Tupis,”’ but this statement 
is not corroborated by other travellers in early days. 

Cardim states that the Indians who lived on the seashore were 
the Tupis; that they received, the Portuguese with friendliness ; 
and had only one language, with slight variations in different 
localities. 

THE TUPI INDIANS. 


The Tupis appeared later, and were the conquerors of the Tapuias 
whom they gradually drove west. They gave the Tapuias their 
name, which is the Tupi word for barbarian. » Two facts made the 
Tupis stronger than their enemies: they were homogeneous and 
united; and were expert in hunting and war, navigation and 
swimming. The fact that the Tupis could swim kept them ahead 
of their competitors in the race for supremacy. The Tupis were 
a gregarious people, living in villages composed of large community 
dwellings called écas. Half a dozen é6cas made a village. Each 
6ca, roofed with straw or palm leaves, had two or three tiny doors 
opening on a round inner court, the court covered with a sloping 
roof of palm leaves, higher than the roof of the “ house ”’ proper. 
Surrounding the 6ca was a slender picket fence on which were 
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hung the bodies of enemies killed in war, and which had only one 
gate. In each éca lived several families, sometimes as many 
as thirty or forty. A communal fire was kept burning in the 
centre of the court. There were no inner divisions, hammocks 
composed the chief articles of furniture. When the wooden posts 
became rotted and the neighbourhood bare of provisions, the 
inhabitants migrated to some new place. 

The Tupis cultivated corn and mandioca, but they were not 
vegetarians. They ate meat-and even, it is said, ate their prisoners 
of war. Their cannibalism was nothing but a ritual. Life after 
death was included in their beliefs. Valiant warriors would go 
away to inhabit the “blue mountains where the sun never ceases 
to shine,’ and where they would “‘ banquet gloriously in company 
with their ancestors.” 


THE, TAPUIAS. 


The Tupis were thrown into closer contact with the early colon- 
izers than the Tapuias. They were friendly, as Vaz Caminha said. 
““These people are good, simple folk,” he wrote, “ and can be 
moulded to any form we choose. And since the Lord has given 
them good bodies and intelligent faces—the bodies and faces of 
good men—I think He did it for some purpose.” 

““Very heterogeneous,” Cardim calls the Tapuia group, and 
says “ the various tribes fought each other and had many different 
and difficult languages.’”’ Without houses or villages, the Tapuias 
lived isolated. They were nomads, moving about more than the 
Tupis, wandering over plains and mountains, sleeping on leaves 
and, when it rained, taking refuge under trees. They had an 
aversion from work, a fact offering circumstantial evidence that 
the Tupis and not the Tapuias were the ancestors of the energetic 
Brazilian mestico. They lived on wild fruit and roots, animals 
and birds, which they ate raw or cooked: 

Both groups went almost or entirely naked. Both wore head- 
dresses of red or yellow feathers; both wore at the waist, on some 
occasions, a belt or scarf of feathers. Both painted their faces 
and feet with the red ink of the urucit and their bodies with the 
black of the geniparo. The juice of the green fruit of the geniparo 
is clear, but it dyes the skin deep brown. Both groups pierced 
their ears, lips, and nose, and sometimes their cheeks. A round 
bone, wood, or green stone disc, sometimes two inches in diameter, 
was wedged into the nostril, the lobe of the ear, or one of the 
lips, The men wore heavy necklaces of the bones or teeth of 
their late enemies; the women wore bead necklaces and bracelets. 

To the men fell the cares of war and the chase, fishing, and 
planting; to the women the gathering of the harvest, the pre- 
paration of food and alcoholic drinks and poisons. Domestic 
utensils consisted chiefly of a basket, a hollowed stone for grinding 
flour and a wine jar. 
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Polygamy was practised by any man able to support more than 
one family. There was no elaborate wedding ceremony; the 
husband gave a present to the father of the bride or worked for 
him as Jacob did for Rachel’s. Marriage normally took place 
between fifteen and twenty-five, but was not limited to these ages. 
A man was compelled to marry his widowed sister-in-law. Divorce 
was recognized and was not the sole prerogative of the men. 
Government, when it existed, was purely patriarchal. Children 
were generally given the names of trees, fish, birds, or animals. 


TRIBAL CUSTOMS. 


The bow and arrow, lasso, wooden lance, and stone hatchet 
were used by the men of both groups. <A few tribes were reported 
as possessing shields made from alligator hides. Musical instru- 
ments included bells, horns, drums, pipes, and reeds. Songs, 
of a profane nature, were popular. ; 

Religion ranged from worship of the Sun, “‘ mother of the living,” 
and the Moon, “ mother of plants,’’ and Ruda, the god of love, 
their chief deities, to the lowest fetishism. The Aymorés were 
the greatest idolaters of all. Much power was accorded the chiefs 
and medicine men, particularly when one person practised both 
professions. 

Accounts of the prescriptions made by the doctor appear un- 
expectedly modern. He prescribed dancing to cure many maladies, 
and when the patient was too weak to execute the dance the 
doctor did it for him. Herbs were the chief remedies. For 
serpent bites was the external application of fire, a treatment 
not without efficacy. : 
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Georgetown, chief town, port and capital of British Guiana, is 
situated at the mouth of the river Demerara on the right bank. 
It extends about two miles along the river front and has a depth 
of about a mile. Its population is about 60,000, or one-fifth of the 
total population of the colony. The climate is almost sub-tropical 
with a mean temperature of 80°5° F, 

Approaching from the sea little of the town is visible owing to 
the belt of trees. There can be seen the masts of the wireless 
station, the Gothic tower of the Stabroek Market and the twin. 
square towers of the Church of the Sacred Heart. The town lies 
low, upon an alluvial flat little more than four feet above high 
water of spring tides. Entering the river many of the chief build- 
ings become visible and their whiteness gives an impression of 
cleanliness and brightness which is accentuated by the abundant 
foliage. 

Most of the buildings are of wood and some of them are of a 
high order of architecture. The principal public buildings are 
the Town Hall; the Anglican Cathedral, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral (in process of reconstruction after a fire); the Stabroek 
Market, a large iron structure with an imposing clock tower; the 
Public Buildings in which are housed the Government offices; the 
Court of Policy Hall, the Victoria Law Courts, the Georgetown 
Club with the Assembly Rooms in the upper storey, and several 
churches. 

The city is lit with electricity and has an electric tram service, 
a telephone service and other amenities. In the outskirts are 
numerous cricket, football and tennis grounds. The Georgetown 
Cricket Club, with its pavilions and club-rooms, is perhaps the finest 
cricket ground in the tropics. There is a racecourse at the north- 
eastern extremity of the city, and there are several open spaces 
and promenades. 

The Botanic Gardens boast the finest colJlection of palms in the 
world, as well as orchids, beds of Victoria Regia and lotus lilies. 
The shrubberies are the haunt of thousands of birds. The Sea 
Wall is the rendezvous of all classes and is visited by tram for the 
sake of the sea breezes. The broad esplanade leads to a motor 
road running 14 miles to Kitty village. 

The East Indian depots in Water Street afford a fine assortment 
of the beaten brass-work commonly known as Benares ware. There 
may be bought gold and silver coolie jewellery, and knick-knacks. 

Among the available souvenirs are parrots, stuffed alligators, 
fragrant kus-kus grass, guava jelly, cassava cakes, and aboriginal 
Indian curios, such as bead aprons, bows and arrows, blow pipes, 
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basket work, and bright plumed head-dresses, purchasable in 
Stabroek Market, Georgetown. Indian curios can be obtained 
from pedlars, who buy a stock in the Bush, and hawk their articles 
about Georgetown. These itinerant salesmen visit the hotels 
and boarding houses. The most interesting method of collection 
is to go into the Bush amongst the aborigines. 

HoteEts :—Park (40 beds), $4-5; Tower (40 beds), $4; Victoria 
(21 beds), $2.50-5; Demerara Ice House (18 beds), $2.50-3. 

Motor Cars :—Bookers’ Garage, The Gaiety Garage, de Nobroga’s 
Garage, Georgetown Stables. 

CAR SERVICES :—Electric trams run at fifteen-minute intervals 
during the day; fare, 3d. any distance. 

Motor Bus:—From New Amsterdam along the Corentyne 
Coast and back, daily. 

Locat STEAMERS :—Sprostons, Ltd.; Colonial Transport Service. 

FERRIES :—Govetrnment steamers across the Demerara River 
between Georgetown and Vreed-en-Hoop every hour. Fares, first 
class. 4d., second class 2d. 

INLAND COMMUNICATIONS :—Sprostons’ steamer, launch, and 
railway services (offices in, Lombard Street, Georgetown), provide 
the only public means of access to the interior, and trips of from one 
to five days’ duration can be made at moderate fares. 

TRAINS :—(1) Leave Georgetown at 8 a.m. daily (except on 
Sundays), due at Rosignol (for Berbice) at 10.55 a.m., leave Rosignol 
at 7 a.m., due at Georgetown at 9.56 a.m. 

(2) Leave Georgetown at 7.15 a.m. and 2 p.m. for Mahaica, return- 
ing to Georgetown at 10.34 a.m. and 5.28 p.m. 

(3) West Coast Railway from Vreed-en-Hoop to Parika con- 
necting with Colonial Government steamers for Supenaam, Adven- 
ture, Loguan, and Bartica., 


New Amsterdam, the capital of Berbice, the most westerly dis- 
trict of British Guiana, is on the right bank of the Berbice River, 
near its mouth. It is about sixty-three miles south-east of George- 
town, from which it is reached by steamer (64 hours), by rail to 
Rosignol (3 hours), then by ferry-boat or by road and ferry. The 
population is some 8,000. ‘The foliage lends the town a pictur- 
esque air. The roads and water are good, the sanitation is modern 
and the lighting is electric. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


The Colony of British Guiana, the only British Possession upon 
the South American continent, lies between the first and ninth 
degrees of north latitude and the fifty-seventh and sixty-first degrees 
of west longitude. The seaboard, of roughly 270 miles, extends from 
near the mouth of the Orinoco River on the west to the Corentyne 
River on the east. The Colony is bounded on the north by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and south-west by Brazil, on the east 
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by the Dutch Colony of Surinam, and on the west by Venezuela, 
and is divided into the three counties of Essequebo, Demerara 
and Berbice. The area is approximately 90,000 square miles, of 
which only about 275 along the coast and up the rivers are 
cultivated. 

The climate, although hot, is not unhealthy. The mean temper- 
ature throughout the year is 80°5° F., the mean maximum being 
about 85° F., and the mean minimum 75° F. The heat is greatly 
tempered by cooling breezes from the sea and is felt most from 
July to October. There are two wet seasons, from June to the end 
of August, and during December, January, and February. The 
annual rainfall averages about 93 in. in Georgetown. The rainfall 
in 1921 was 106'73 in. 

The population was 297,691 in 1921, and included 124,938 East 
Indians. There were 2,722 Chinese, 117,169 Blacks and Africans, 
30,587 of mixed race and 9,150 aborigines. Europeans of Northern 
race numbered 3,291 and the Portuguese 9,175. Some 23 per cent. 
live in the towns. 

Anti-malaria and anti-mosquito measures are enforced. Quinine 
has been for some years sold at all post offices to the general public 
at cost price, and distributed by the sugar estates free to their 
labourers. 


COLONIAL HISTORY. 


The Colony was first partially settled between 1616 and 1621 by 
the Dutch West India Company, who erected a fort and depot at 
Fort Kyk-over-al (County of Essequebo). In 1624 a settlement was 
founded on the Berbice River by VanePeere, a Flushing merchant. 
The first English attempt at settlement was made by Captain Leigh 
on the O’apock River (now French Guiana) in 1604. The effort, 
though followed up by Robert Harcourt in 1613 and 1627, failed 
to establish a permanent settlement. Lord Willoughby, famous in 
the early history of Barbados, founded a settlement in Surinam in 
1663, which was captured by the Dutch in 1667, and ceded to them 
at the peace of Breda in exchange for New York. The Dutch retained 
their hold on the three colonies with more or less firmness, now 
yielding to England, now to France or Portugal, till 1796, when, 
during the war of the French Revolution, they were captured by 
a British Fleet sailing from Barbados. The territory was restored 
to the Dutch in 1802, but in the following year was retaken by 
Great Britain, and finally ceded to that Power in 1814. 


SETTLERS’ OPPORTUNITIES. 

The Government of British Guiana has the ambition to attract 
more settlers, and a new economic survey is in progress to supply 
fuller information of the natural wealth of the country. : 

Investigations are being made on the Rupununi hinterland with 
special reference to :— 

(a) Climate and temperature. 
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(b) Suitability of the soil for the growing of cereals such as wheat, 
batley, corn, etc., vegetables, fruits for commercial purposes, gums, 
oils. 
(c) Suitability for cattle rearing, domestic animals, ostrich 
farming, etc., and the best methods to be adopted in developing 
such industries. 

(d) Timber resources for export purposes. 

(e) Geological indications of metals and minerals, and the induce- 
ments that should be offered to prospectors, 

(f) Necessity or otherwise for a survey of the hinterland, 

(g) Necessity or otherwise for a hinterland railway with branch 
lines tapping the timber, balata, gold, and diamond fields, also to 
report on the prospect of such a railway being a commercial success 
or otherwise; in the event of a railway scheme being reported upon 
favourably, to indicate the best methods to be employed in building 
the line or lines so that no financial burden is incurred by the colony. 

(h) To suggest the best means to be adopted to attract permanent 
settlers and explorers to the colony, either by grants of land or 
concessions or both. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 


Sugar is the main crop, and the sugar industry and its offshoots 
employ directly or indirectly half the working population. Some 
44,000,000 is invested in the sugar business. ‘The area suitable for 
sugar might produce 2,000,000 tons a year. The tonnage of 83,000 
in 1923 shows a decrease upon the years immediately preceding 
and upon the average 110,000 in years 19@2—1911. Kum, molasses, 
and molascuit are important by-products of the sugar-cane industry, 
Demerara rum has been made less saleable by the extremely high 
duties on spirits imposed in Great Britain. 

The principal sugar factories are ;— 

Diamond, normal output 12,000 tons, area 6,000 acres, 

Albion, normal output 8,000 tons, area 3,800 acres. 

Uitvlugt, normal output 7,500 tons, area 3,700 acres. 

Rose Hall, normal output 7,500 tons, area 3,100 acres. 

Blairmont, normal output 7,000 tons, area 2,800 acres. 

Port Mourant, normal output 6,200 tons, area 2,400 acres. 

Rice is planted on some 50,000 acres; chiefly rice of the long- 
grained varieties, notably Creole and Berbice Creole. Both brown 
and white rice are made in the rice mills, as well as rice meal.. The 
colony is the chief rice-growing country in South America. 

Coconuts are planted on 26,600 acres, and for the most part are 
utilized locally for oil and cattle food. Some copra is dried and 
exported, 

Coffee is grown on 4,240 acres, almost wholly for local consump- 
tion, 

The eacao is of the Criollo and Forastero varieties, and the bulk 
is consumed at home. 
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Limes grow well on the lighter soils. Citrate of lime, lime juice, 
and essential oil are exported. 

Fruits include oranges, grape fruits, and citrons; “‘ Buxton Spice” 
and other mangoes; pineapples and bananas. Labour conditions 
and the quality of the coastal soil militate against large development 
of the banana trade. 

For provisions plantains, cassava, corn, yams, sweet potatoes, 
tannias, and eddoes are cultivated for local consumption. 

Fibres :—Perennial tree cotton was formerly exported and experi- 
ments have been made with a view to finding a cotton plant giving 
a good yield and suitable for the coastal lands. Crowa fibre prepared 
from a wild pineapple is cultivated by the aborigines for cordage. 
Sisal hemp can be grown on the coast. A jute substitute, Malachra 
capitata, has been planted in the north-west district. 

Timber :—The Colony is the only recognized source of greenheart 
(Nectandra Rodioei); a variety of laurel wood, stronger than teak 
offering great resistance to the attacks of the teredo worm and of 
white ants. The timber is used to make lock gates, piers, hulls, and 
keels of ships, apart from its uses in making fishing rods and billiard- 
cue butts. The woad has a specific gravity of from 1°08 to 1°23. 

Other valuable hard-woods include Wallaba (three varieties) and 
mora. Softer and lighter woods abound. 

There are twenty-two power sawmills and five woodworking 
factories. The forest area exceeds 78,000 square miles. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Gold is found by surface washing, and about 700 claims are in 
existence. Gold production during 1884-1923 has been 2,637,793 
ounces, valued at £9,615,221. 

_ Diamonds are obtained, and 214,474 carats, valued at over 

£1,000,000, were found in 1923. 

The diamonds are of excellent quality, and rival Brazilian first- 
water stones. The small size of the stones has been a discourage- 
ment to systematic exploitation, but the average is now about six 
to the carat. Stones of one to six carats are plentiful, others of 
36, 38, and 48 carats have been found. 

The Mazaruni district is a diamond-bearing area nearly 4,000 
square miles in extent. The present workings are confined to 
350 square miles in the Mazaruni valley. The estimated value of 
diamonds obtained in the Mazaruni district in 1923 was nearly 
one million sterling. There have been many applications for con- 
cessions, but the Government have withheld them except from 
those who possess the necessary funds for development and who 
intend to exploit the area allotted them. , : : 

Land Tenure :—Crown lands can be acquired by ninety-nine years 
lease or by purchase. The fees payable in connection with a lease 
are: Application fee $5. Survey fees: Areas up to Io acres, $7.50; 
on larger areas fees ranging from 50 to Io cents per acre. Annual 
rental ro cents to 20 cents per acre according to area, 
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Other Minerals:—Bauxite and Kaolin are worked upon a commer- 
cial scale and the following ores and minerals are known to exist :— 


Platinum Gibbsite 

Silver (crystalline) 

Copper Cliachite (amorphous) 
Gold telluride Mica (muscovite and Sericite) 
Bort Auriferous quartz 
Graphite Stybnite 

Micaceous iron ore Galena 

Hematite Pyrite and Marcasite 
Magnetite Arsenical pyrites 

Ilmenite Chalcopyrite 

Limonite Garnet 

Rutile Monazite 

Zircon Pyrolusite 

Scheelite Psilomelane and wad 
Tourmaline Beryl 

Sphene Corundum 

Cobaltiferous wad Bitumen 

Feldspars Lignite 


GOLD DIGGING. 


Most of the gold is alluvial, and is worked successfully in the 
Puruni, Cuyuni and Barima Rivers. Quartz-milling has not been 
done since 1916. Dredging is successfully pursued in the Potaro 
District. Rich finds have been made. Perhaps the most valuable 
field for its size was Omai, on the left bank of the Essequebo River, 
from which over 95,000 oz. have been obtained from an area of 
about 60 acres. 

The alluvial gold is usually coarse, and nuggets of from a few 
dwts. to a few ounces are common; the largest nuggets have been 
one of 333 oz. from the Five Stars District, Upper Barima River, 
and one of 1114 oz. from Tiger Creek, Potaro. 

The major portion of the gold has been won by the “tributor,” 
or, as he is called, the ‘‘pork-knocker.’’ The origin of the name is 
unknown. It was first given to men who started work as labourers 
with a claim-holder and who, after the companies and syndicates 
ceased working, remained in the districts and continued to “fossick”’ 
on their own account on the claims abandoned by their employers. 

Sometimes small bodies of men, up to ten in number, combine 
in their work, and daily divide the results equally. Provision shops 
became necessary where the worker could take his gold at the end 
of the day, receiving food and stores in return. 

The tributor commences by digging a pit from 14 ft. to 20 ft. sq. 
The over-burden is dug out until the “pay-dirt”’ or gravel is reached. 
In this pit a “‘tom”’ or a ‘‘sluice’’ is then erected. 

The “tom” is an open box about 8 ft. long, 34 ft. wide, and 
15 in. deep, with an open screen inclined at an angle of 45 affixed 
at one end. The box is hung on pickets driven into the bottom of 
the pit. Into the “‘tom”’ is thrown the gravel dug out of the pit, 
and this is puddled against the screen with a constant stream of 
water brought in through the opposite end. The water liberates 
the gold. The fine particles pass through the screen and are caught 
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in quicksilver in the ‘‘riffles” in a small box below the end of the 
“tom.’’ Large nuggets remain against the screen and can be picked 
out by hand. The sand and dirt run into a tail ditch. 

“Sluicing’”’ is carried on in practically the same manner, but 
allows a larger number of men to work at the pit, which is made 
about twice as large as that for the ‘“‘tom.’’ The sluices are wooden 
boxes about 12 ft. long and 1 ft. wide and deep. They are placed 
end to end and sometimes as many as six are used at one time. A 
strong stream of water is passed through the “‘sluice” into which 
the pay-dirt is thrown. The water carries the mass along the length 
of the “‘sluice’”’ and does the cleaning work, saving puddling, as in 
the “‘tom.”” The gold is caught in ‘‘riffles.’’ The ‘‘sluice’’ is not 
suitable for stiff ground. 

Workers clean up their boxes at the end of each day. The screens 
and riffles are removed and the amalgam and spare quicksilver is 
brushed down and collected in a ‘‘battel’’ or ‘‘battea,’’ a shallow 
~ conical wooden dish about 18 in. in diameter. The liquid quick- 
silver is poured off, and the remaining amalgam is placed in a cloth, 
or chamois skin, in order to remove as much quicksilver as possible 
by squeezing, and it is then flattened out and placed in a flat iron 
dish on a fire and roasted until the mercury has volatilized. The 
gold remains in the dish as a dull yellow mass. 

The tributor has another method of working called “‘crabbing.” 
This consists in searching for pieces of quartz containing visible 
gold. The quartz is pounded up and any nuggets found are care- 
fully put aside. The fine gravel and sand are then taken to the 
nearest creek and washed in a “battel.”’ 


Mining Fees:—Mining claims of 1,500 ft. by 800 ft. (274 acres) are 
granted at the following rates: Annual rental—For gold, $5; for 
- diamonds, $14. Concessions are granted for areas approved by the 
Governor at the following fees: Annual rental—Gold, 20 cents per 
acre; diamonds, 50 cents per acre. Dredging concessions: Gold, 
ro cents per acre; gold and diamonds, 20 cents per acre. Exclusive 
permissions for areas of not less than 500 acres in unproved areas 
may be obtained. Fees: Filing, $10; rental, 74 cents per acre. 

Licences to trade in gold and diamonds cost $25 and $100 respec- 
tively; a bond of $500 and $1,000 respectively is required. For 
prospecting a licence of $5 is required. 

Royalties are payable on products of Crown lands: Balata— 
2 cents per lb. ; timber—greenheart, 3 cents p.c. ft. Other hardwoods 
2 cents p.c. ft.; diamonds, 50 cents per carat; gold, 50 cents per oz. 
(except dredging companies who pay 5 per cent. on profits). 


Rail Communication :—There are three lines of single-track 
railway, of which two have been acquired by the Government, and 
one owned and operated by Sprostons, Limited. One Government 
line runs from Georgetown along the east coast of Demerara for 
60% miles to Rosignol, diagonally opposite to New Amsterdam. 
The other runs along the west coast of Demerara for 18} miles, 
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starting at Vreed-en-Hoop on the left bank of the Demerara River 
and ending at Parika, opposite the Island of Leguan, in the estuary 
of the Essequebo River. 

Messrs. Sprostons’ line runs from Wismar on the left bank of 
the Demerara River to Rockstone on the right bank of the Essequebo 
River, a distance of 183 miles, and forms a means of reaching the 
Potaro gold-diggings. In connection with this railway a tri-weekly 
service of river craft is run on the Demerara and Essequebo 
Rivers. 

River Transport :—The three rivers, Demerara, Essequebo, and 
Berbice, are navigable for small steamers for 66, 58, and 130 miles 
respectively. Beyond these distances are cataracts and waterfalls. 
There are roads on the coast-lands and on the lower reaches of the 
rivers adjoining the plantations, but these do not extend inland and 
communication beyond their limits is by water. Steamers ply to 
Christianburg (654 miles) from Georgetown, on the Demerara River; 
to Bartica (56 miles) from Georgetown, on the Essequebo River; 
and to Paradise (100 miles) from New Amsterdam, on the Berbice 
River. A weekly steamer from Georgetown serves Charity Pome- 
roon, and the service is extended by launch to Kabakaburi. 


Currency :—Bank accounts are kept in dollars and cents, Sterling 
and U.S. coinage are both current and both legal tenders. ‘There 
is a local paper currency in one dollar and two dollar notes. 

The Colonial Bank and Royal Bank of Canada have establishments 
at Georgetown, with branches at New Amsterdam. and Berbice. The 
Colonial Bank has branches at Mahaica and Mahaicony on the east 
coast, Demerara, and at Suddie, Essequebo. The Royal Bank of 
Canada has a branch at Rose Hall, Berbice. Both banks carry on 
Savings Bank business. 

Law :—The common law of England has been the common law 
of the colony since January 1, 1917. The commercial law regarding 
companies, bankruptcies, bills of exchange, patents and trade-marks 
follows the English model. Conveyances of land are made before a 
judge and after advertisement. 

Costumes of the Country :—The population includes English, 
Portuguese, East Indians, Chinese, Africans, mixed races and 
aboriginal Indians. As the immigrant races keep usually to their 
national dress, many varieties of picturesque costume are to be 
seen 

The East Indians, or coolies, form the bulk of the agricultura 
labouring population, and work on the sugar estates, cocoa and 
coffee plantations, and rice fields. Some are found scattered in the 
bush, where they convert forest tracks into profitable market 
gardens. The Indians, as a whole, are of fine physique, and good 
looking. The men wear cream loin-cloths; white, magenta or saffron 
shirts, white or coloured turbans, or a bespangled velvet cap, and 
silver bangles. The women wear short cotton skirts and embroidered 
boleros, coloured handkerchiefs round their heads, and gold and 
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silver ornaments: 
short shirt. 

The springtime festivals of the Indian population are worth 
seeing. The Pagwa involves anointing with a magenta-coloured 
dye. The Tadja—a Mussulman celebration—is held in February 
on the sugar estates, and is an occasion of great merry-making. 

Outfits :—Expert local opinion discountenances elaborate outfits. 
Drill, Palm Beach, or light tweed suits are advised for day. wear, 
and khaki drill with good boots and leggings is best for travel in 
the interior. 


Postal Rates :—Local Letters— 


Most of the children wear a single garment, a 


First-oz. .. te aS at SE 2 cents. 
Letters (Abroad) — 
To the British Empire and United States— 
: First oz... BS is a oY 4 cents. 
Foreign countries— 
First oz... o* + aia pO. eenic, 


There is regular fortnightly and monthly communication with 
the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America and 
the West Indies, by vessels of the Harrison Direct Line, the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, the Trinidad Line, the Royal Nether- 
lands West Indian Mail Company, and the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique. 

Telegrams :— 


For 12 words or less a os oe “ 18 cents. 
Every additional 6 words or part as +5. 6 cents. 


Press:—Two newspapers are published at Georgetown, “‘ The Daily 
Chronicle’? founded 1834, and ‘‘The Daily Argosy,’”’ founded 1842. 

The Georgetown Chamber of Commerce issues a monthly 
““Commercial Review.’’ 

Import Duties :—The tariff is subject to revision from time to 
time... The general ad valorem rates. under the British Preferential 
and General Tariffs are respectively 163 and 334 per cent. 


1922. 1923. 
Imports .. ae .- | £2,292,586 2,668,898 
Exports _., x £2,729,796 3,621,710 
Foreign Consuls :— 
Belgium .. .. EF. van der Heyde (Chargé d’Affaires—tresides at Caracas). 
Brazil Albert Gracie. 


Denmark .. P. Cressall, junr. a : 

France P. A. Serre, Vice-Consul (resides in Trinidad); C. Paila 
(Consular Agent). 

Italy = Cc. F. Wheating (Vice-Consul). : 

Netherland: C. Paila (Acting); Jules Pairaudeau (Vice-Consul). 

Norway Joseph Kidd, Jorgen Brumelhorst (Consul-General at 
Havana). : 

Portugal .. Cc. A. A. Cotello; Jorge Camacho (Vice-Consul). 

Spain C. Paila (Acting Honorary Vice-Consul). 

Sweden’ ©. Jules Pairaudeau. ; 

United States W. Davis; W. G. Harvey (Vice-Consul). 

Venezuela A. Pardo. 
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Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


During 1923 commercial travellers were required to register or 
take out a licence at a cost of $48. Any commercial traveller 
entering the Colony had within 24 hours of commencing business 
to register his name at the office of the General Commissary and 
take out the licence indicated. It is believed that this tax has not 
been reintroduced in 1924. 

Trade licences cost from $8 to $250 per annum, according to 
the annual rental value of premises occupied. 

Commercial travellers not holding a trade licence cannot dispose 
of their samples themselves, but it is customary in lieu of the pay- 
ment of duty to facilitate the dispatch of business by accepting 
a guarantee for reshipment of the samples from a well-known 
member of the mercantile community. In such cases a traveller 
may dispose of his samples through the medium of his guarantor. 

Commercial travellers are required to produce to the authorities 
any certificates or powers of attorney from the firms they represent. 

Commercial travellers may obtain a permit for the importation 
into the Colony of any articles which the Comptroller of Customs 
is satisfied are bona fide samples, by either of the following methods : 


(1) By depositing with the Receiver-General the amount 
of duty payable. 


(2) By depositing at the Customs House a written guarantee 
for the payment of the import duty on any samples not 
accounted for on the departure of the traveller from the 
Colony. 


Articles liable to duty serving as patterns or samples introduced 
into the Colony by commercial travellers are to be admitted free 
of duty subject to the following conditions requisite to ensure 
their being re-exported, or placed in bond :— 


(A) An application in writing to be made to the Comptroller 
requesting the samples to be declared on deposit. The 
application is to state that “the goods are not intended for 
sale, and are to be returned for shipment.” 


(B) The proper examining Officer of Customs will thereupon 
ascertain the amount of duty chargeable on the samples. 
The amount must either be deposited with the Comptroller 
of Customs for subsequent withdrawal on his certificate, or 
ample security must be given for it. A written guarantee 
in prescribed form has been approved to meet cases in which 
the duty has not been deposited. One surety must in every 
case sign the guarantee in addition to the principal giving 
the guarantee. 


(c) A certificate is to be prepared by the Officer examining 
the samples on importation and such certificate is to show :— 


(1) A list of the patterns or samples imported specifying 
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the nature of the goods, and also such marks as 
may be necessary for the purpose of identification. 


(2) A statement of the duty chargeable on the patterns 
or samples, and also, whether the amount was 
deposited in samples, and also as to whether the 
amount was deposited in money or whether security 
was given for it. 


All patterns or samples imported under the provisions of these 
regulations are to be re-exported or placed in bond within six 
months from the date of first delivery as shown on the certificate, 
Due notice of re-exportation must be given by the commercial 
traveller to the Surveyor to allow the necessary arrangements 
for examination of the patterns or samples to be made. If before 
the expiration of the appointed time the patterns or samples are 
presented to the proper Customs Officer for the purpose of re- 
exportation or of being placed in bond, the officer is to satisfy 
himself by examination whether the articles which are brought 
to him are the same as those detailed on the certificate at the time 
of importation. If so satisfied the officer will certify the re- 
exportation or deposit in bond and submit the certificate to the 
chief clerk, who will take the necessary steps to refund the duty 
which has been deposited, or for the discharge of the guarantee. 

Dutiable goods imported as samples may be admitted as samples 
without payment of duty provided that the Comptroller of Customs 
or Sub-Comptroller is satisfied that such goods are bona fide samples 
imported in the ordinary course of commercial business, and that 
the duty payable upon any one sample shall not exceed two dollars, 
and that the duty payable on the aggregate, imported at any one 
time shall not exceed five dollars. 

Resident agents of British firms are not liable to any taxes or 
fees as such. 


Sights and Scenes. 


The Kaieteur Falls, in the heart of tropical British Guiana, rank 
with the Niagara, Victoria, and Iguazu Falls for majesty and beauty, 
and are nearly five times the height of Niagara. These falls, with a 
sheer drop of 741 ft., pour their water over a channel nearly 300 ft. 
in width. The journey occupies eleven to thirteen days, according 
to the time spent upon the plateau. 

Tourist traffic is increasing. More tourists are journeying to the 
great Kaieteur Waterfall, which is the highest known Fall in the 
world. Transit is by Sprostons’ steamer from Georgetown to Wis- 
mar, then by train to Rockstone, where a launch is got for Tuma- 
tumari Cataract. Thence there is a launch for Potaro landing, 
whence by foot to Kangaruma. A boat from that point for the 
Amatuk Cataract is followed by boat to Waratuk Cataract and 
thence to Tukait, from which the climb is made to the top of the 
Kaieteur Falls, 
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Rockstone, upon the Upper Essequebo River above the rapids 
that exacted a heavy toll in life and treasure before the railway 
from Wismar was built, has a comfortable hotel. A steamer leaves 
Georgetown for Wismar (65 miles up the Demerara River) at 8 a.m. 
every Saturday, Tuesday, and Thursday, and a train connects with 
Rockstone, returning every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


Hote :—Rockstone. : 


The Tumatumari Falls form the first barrier to the approach to 
the famous Kaieteur Waterfall. A comfortable house-boat is towed 
for the comfort and convenience of ladies. On a hill overlooking 
Tumatumari Falls is a rest house, with every convenience. A 
personal attendant is usually sent to look after visitors on the 
journey and at Tumatumari. 


The Kaieteur Ravine:—Sir Everard im Thurn, formerly Govern- 
ment Agent of the North-west District, thus describes the Kaieteur 
Fall: 

“Tt was at Amatuk, that is, on first entering the Kaieteur 

ravine, that we reached the most beautiful scenery of that 
beautiful river. If the whole valley of the Potaro is fairyland, 
then the Kaieteur ravine is the penetralia of fairyland. Here, 
owing to the moisture-collecting nature of the sandstone rock, 
the green of the plants would seem yet greener and more varied. 
Under the thick shades were countless streamlets trickling over 
little ledges of rock among pigmy forests of filmy ferns and 
mosses. The small feather-like tufts of these ferns, each formed 
of half transparent fronds of a dark, cool-looking green colour, 
were exquisite. Larger ferns, with a crowd of ariods, orchids, 
and other plants, covered the rocks between these streams in 
new and marvellous luxuriance. Two curious forms of leafless 
white-stalked parasitic gentians (voyria), one yellow the other 
white, were especially noticeable. On either side rose the tall 
granite cliffs, which form the sides of the ravine; the sandstone . 
rock, of which they are part, extends in an unbroken piece from 
this to Roriama, The appearance of their perpendicular tree- 
crowned walls, broken here and there by gaps, recalls the pictures 
of that mountain. Far up on the faces of the cliffs were ledges, 
on which grew a few green plants. Some idea of the size of these 
cliffs may be drawn from the fact that the field glasses showed 
these plants to be tall forest trees. After two hours’ climb through 
the forest we came out on the Savannah from which the Kaieteur 
falls. 


“Crossing the Savannah we soon reached the Kaieteur cliffs. 
750 ft. below, encircled in black boulders, lay a great pool, into 
which the columns of white water thundered from by my side. 
Behind the Fall, through the thinnest parts of the veil of foam 
and mist, a great black cavern made the white of the water look 
yet more white,” 
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Mount Roraima :—Sir Everard im Thurn was the first to ascend 
Roraima, the remarkable mountain in the Pakaraima range on the 
western border of the colony, upon which the boundaries of Guiana, 
Venezuela, and Brazil meet. Few care to face the exertion which 
an ee to this mountain involves, Sir Everard im Thurn 
wrote : 

“The first impression was one of inability to grasp such 
surroundings; the next, that one was entering on some strange 
country of nightmares, for which an appropriate and wildly 
fantastic landscape had been formed—some dreadful and stormy 
day, when in their mid-career, the broken and chaotic clouds had 
been stiffened in a single instant into’ stone. For all around were 
rocks and pinnacles of rocks of seemingly impossible fantastic 
forms standing in apparently impossibly fantastic ways—nay, 
placed one on or next to the other in positions seeming to defy 
every law of gravity—rocks in groups, rocks standing singly, 
rocks in terraces, rocks as columns, rocks as walls and rocks as 
pyramids, rocks ridiculous at every point with countless apparent 
caricatures of umbrellas, tortoises, churches, cannons, and of 
innumerable other most incongruous and unexpected objects. 
And between the rocks were level spaces, never of great extent, 
of pure yellow sand, with streamlets and little waterfalls and 
pools and shallow lakelets of pure water, and in some places 
there were little marshes filled with low, scanty and bristling 
vegetation. And here and there, alike on level space and jutting 
from some crevice in the rock, were small shrubs in form like 
miniature trees, but all apparently of one species. Not a tree was 
there; no animal life was visible; nor, it even seemed, so intensely 
quiet and undisturbed did the place look, ever had been there. 
Look where one would, on every side, it was the same, and climb 
what high rock one liked, in every direction, as far as one’s eye ~ 
could see was this same wildly extraordinary scenery.” 


Fauna .of the Colony. 


Indebtedness is expressed to an anonymous writer in the official 
“British Guiana Handbook, 1922,’’ for a description of the fauna 
of the Colony. 

Birds:—The visitor to Georgetown immediately notices the strident 
and insistent cry of the Kiskadee (Pitangus sulphuratus), a typical 
example of the tyrant shrikes. Its note is an almost perfect rendering 
of the French Qu’est ce qu’il dit, and for cheekiness, intelligence, and 
bullying the bird can be compared to the London sparrow. It isa 
voracious feeder, and its powerful pickaxe beak renders it an object 
of terror to smaller birds and a caution even to the hawks. The 
commonest hawks in Georgetown are the White-breasted Chicken 
Hawk (Herpetotheres cachinnans) and a large brown species of 
buzzard. The cry of the former resembles the screeching of a rusty 
gate. Another bird with which the visitor makes early acquaintance 
is the Carrion Crow—a vulture, in reality, of which two species 
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(Covagyps fetens and Cathartes ruficollis) are common on the coast- 
lands. The carrion crow is a foul bird, and appears to best advan- 
tage high in the air, where its wheeling flight is a delight to the eye. 

One of the most lovable birds of Georgetown is Tyvoglodytes 
clayus, a cousin of the English wren. Not only is its appearance 
reminiscent of the Old Country but its note brings to mind the 
song of the English robin. Its friendliness is as homely and cheerful 
as that of the Christmas bird. There is a Red-breast in the colony— 
the American Robin (Leistes militaris), but he is not a robin, he is a 
starling. There is also a real thrush (Planesticus albiventer), but he 
is nothing of a songster compared to his European relatives. 

In the Botanic Gardens are the beautiful Tanagers—the Cashew 
Sacki (Rhamphocoelus cavbo) and the Blue Sacki (Tanagra epis- 
copus); the pretty little ground doves of which three species are 
common—the savannah (Columbina talpacott), the common (C. 
grisea), and the speckled ground dove (C. passerina); the useful 
“Old Witch” or tick bird (Cvotophaga ani) with its curious flight 
and liking for companionship of cattle; and the Icterides—the 
Yellow Plantain bird (Icterus xanthornis), the Guiana Blackbird 
(Quiscalus iugubris), and the large Black Rice bird (Cassidyx 
oryzivova). Some 130 species of birds have been identified as fre- 
quenting the Botanic Gardens. 

Along the east coast and up the creeks, especially the Abary, 
many kinds of water-fowl may be met, and during certain seasons 
good sport is to be had with duck and snipe. The Vicissi duck 
(Dendrocygna discolor) is often to be seen in flocks of thousands, and 
the wonderful white Cranes (Avdea cocot) and the Egrets (Ardea 
egretta), are one of the sights of the coast-lands. Other birds to be 
noted are the Negro-cop (Mycterta americana), the Heri (Euxenura 
maguart), the Curlew (Numenius Hudsonicus), the Pika (Totanus 
melanoleucus), the Flamingo (Phaenicopirus ruber), and the Long-leg 
(Totanus flavipes). 

The Golden Plover (Charvadvius dominicus) and the Muscovy Duck 
(Caivina moschata), the Powis (Crax alector), and the Marudi (Pene- 
lope marail) are common enough to afford excellent sport up the 
Abary Creek. Of the “bush birds” the ““maams”’ (Tinamus and 
Crpyturus spp.) are plump-breasted and make capital eating. 

Of the rarer birds mention may be made of the great Harpy 
Eagle or Bairudi (Thrasaetus harpia), of which specimens are occa- 
sionally brought down from the interior, and the beautiful snow- 
white Bell-bird (Chasmorynchus niveus) whose musical note was at 
one time common enough in the forests. The jaunty little Cock of 
the Rock (Rupicola rupicola), famous for his nuptial dances, may 
also be found, and the ungainly-looking but remarkably agile 
Toucans or Bill-birds (Rhamphastide). 

One of the commonest and most startling experiences of bush-life 
at night is the ghost-like ‘“Who are you?” of the goat-suckers 
(Nyctidromus albicollis, Caprimulgus nigrescens, Nyctibius grandis), 
whose gaping bristly mouths find easy prey amongst the numerous 
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night-flying insects. The most curious form of bird life in British 
Guiana is the Hoatzin or Canje Pheasant (Opisthocomus cristatus), 
common along the Abary Creek and the Berbice river. The adult is 
about the size of a pheasant and has a crest rather like a poor 
imitation of the head ornament of the hoopoe (Upupa epops). The 
bird has a curious habit of squatting like a frog. It has a slow and 
clumsy flight among the Mucca-mucca and low bushes which are 
its home and on the fruit of which it feeds. The young are remark- 
able among birds by the possession of claws on the first finger and 
thumb of the wing-hand. By means of these the chicks are able to 
climb and crawl with ease and rapidity. This feature, though 
primitive, does not make the Hoatzin “‘a link with reptiles” as is 
often asserted. The peculiarities of the bird—the unique character 
of its breast-bone and the possession of eyelashes, amongst other 
points—entitle it to the distinction of a sub-order all to itself. The 
chicks are excellent swimmers and divers. 

Special mention should be made of the humming-birds, of which 
nearly thirty species are found in the colony. Several kinds are met 
in Georgetown, flitting like flying gems. Their nests are sometimes 
found in gardens. The Emerald and the Grey-throated Emerald 
(Agyrivia viridissima and Agyrivia leucogaster) and sometimes the 
Jacobin (Florisuga mellivova) are seen. Very like the humming- 
birds are the sugar-birds, of which several species inhabit the towns, 
One is a charming creature, variegated purplish-blue with bright 
scarlet legs (Dacui cayana), and another is similar with faded yellow 
legs (Dacius angelica). 

The beautiful Scarlet Ibis or Curri-curri (Eudocimus ruber) fre- 
quents the mangrove bush at the mouth of the rivers and creeks. 
At certain spots it occurs in such numbers as to give the trees the 
appearance of being clothed with red blossom. 

Of the parrots the “‘Amazon”’ (Amazona ochrocephala) is the best 
talker, and has a little yellow on the head and dashes of crimson on 
the ‘‘shoulders.’’ The ‘“‘screecher’’ (A. amazonica) has a yellow 
face, a blue line over the eyes and green shoulders. The Macaws (Ara 
macao—scarlet and blue; A. avavauna—blue and yellow; A. chlo- 
vopteva—red and blue) make handsome pets and can be taught to 
speak with expression. The Twa-twa (Oryzoborus grassirostris), a 
small black bird about 5 in. long with white feathers on the shoulders, 
is considered the best of the song birds. It is sometimes confused 
with the “Twa-twa slave” (O. torridus), but as the abdomen of the 
latter is a dark chestnut there ought to be no difficulty in distin- 
guishing between them. Another bird frequently offered to visitors 
is the Blue Sacki (Tanagra episcopus), of a beautiful pale blue 
colour with darker primaries. It has no song. The two Icterids, 
the “‘ yellow plantain bird”’ (Icterus xanthornis) and the troopials 
(I. crocanatus and I. vulgaris) are among the handsomest of the 
hawkers’ specimens. They are somewhat alike, being a bright 
yellow with black throats and points. The troopials are, however, 
the larger and have white bands across the wings. I, vulgaris also 
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has a black head and saddle. The ‘‘yellow plantain birds’’ can 
often be seen wild in Georgetown, but troopials belong to the forest 
region. 

‘Mammals :—Although British Guiana cannot boast the big game 
of the Old World, fair sport can be had amongst the larger mammals. 
The Jaguar or “tiger” (Pantheraonca) is to be met within a reason- 
able distance of the civilized centres. Occasionally the beast 
becomes a nuisance on farms and estates. Of the other cats the 
Puma or American lion (Felis concolor), the Ocelot or Labba tiger 
(Felis pardalis), the Long-tailed Tiger-cat (Felis macrura), and the 
Hacka Tiger (Herpailurus jaguarondi) occur, and their ferocity 
increases in inverse ratio to their size. The Tapir or Maipouri 
(Lapivus terristris), a most ancient and interesting ungulate, is 
common along the banks of the quieter creeks such as the Abary. 
The native Red Deer (Mazama rufus) and the Savannah Deer 
(Mazama savannarum) may be hunted in the open country and the 
Wood Deer or Welbisiri (Mazama memorivaga) in the bush. Occa- 
sionally a herd of Peccary (Dicotvtes tajacu, D. peccari) may be 
encountered sometimes with embarrassing results. It is to the 
scientist rather than to the sportsman that the mammalian fauna 
of British Guiana chiefly appeal. Such curious carnivores as the 
South American Fox (Canis cancrivorus), the Kinkajou (Cercoleptes 
caudivoluulus), the Coatimondis (Nasua rufa, N. narica), and the 
Crab Dog (Procyon cancrivorus) ; the whole group of the Edentates 
—so well represented by the Three-toed and the Two-toed Sloths 
(Bradypus cuculligey and Choloepus didaetylus), the Armadillos and 
the Anteaters—and the Opossums or Yawarris (the Yawarris are 
quite a nuisance in the towns) are of great interest. The colony is 
the home of the Guinea pigs, and these range in size from the pon- 
derous Capybara (Hydvochaerus capybara), the largest living rodent, 
to the slim agouti (Dasyprocta aguti). The puffy-cheeked Labba 
(Agoutt paca) affords one of the best kinds of bush meat, and with 
that excellent game bird, the Maam, is always a welcome addition 
to the camp larder. 

Monkeys:—The monkeys are well represented. The Howling 
Baboon (Alouatia seniculus), is not a true baboon, and it makes more 
noise for its size than any animal in the world. Spider-monkeys 
can be seen along the forest paths swinging from tree to tree, and 
the pretty little Sackiwinkis and Marmosets are offered for sale as 
pets in the streets. A yellow-pawed variety is a special favourite 
with ladies. The ‘‘organ-grinder’s monkey” (Cebus apella) of the 
London streets also comes from British Guiana. 

Reptiles:—In the South American forests snakes of any description 
are very rarely encountered, and alligators, though common, are 
seldom seen and are never obtrusive. 

The ‘“‘Camoodies,”’ the constrictor snakes, though often of huge 
size, ate harmless to man. The “land camoodie”’ is Boa constrictor, 
and the “water camoodie” or “American python” is Eumnectes 
murvinus. Deaths from snake-bite are practically unknown. The 
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commonest poisonous snake is the Labarria (Lachesis atvox); then 
come the handsome Bushmaster (Lachesis mutus) and the repulsive 
Rattlesnake (Cvotalus terrificus). The group of coral snakes is an 
interesting one and is well represented in the colony. 

The common alligator of the trenches is Caiman sclerops, but the 
“true” Caiman (Caiman niger) occurs on the rivers, where it may 
reach a length of ten or twelve feet. The edible turtle (Chelone 
mydas) is occasionally caught off the coast and offered for sale in 
the markets, but its appearance is sufficiently rare to constitute 
something of an event. 

Lizards are extremely common; the garden lizard (Anolis spp.) 
can be seen everywhere, scurrying over the leaves or jumping from 
branch to branch, sunning itself on palings or racing along the 
paths, altering its colour the while through all shades of green and 


‘brown according to the character of the surface upon which it is 


resting for the moment. A larger species of a brown colour towards 
the head, changing rather abruptly to a rich green in the hinder 
half, occurs in many places, and has been seen to prey on its smaller 
relative. The pretty little bronze Wood-slave attracts the observant 
eye as it hunts among the dead leaves. Iguanas are numerous and 
are esteemed a great delicacy by the natives. They attain a fair 
size—three feet, perhaps, in length—but in this respect are rivalled 
by the Salempenters (Tupinambis negropunctatus), ugly bruics with 
an appetite for poultry. 

Amphibia :—British Guiana is particularly rich in interesting 
amphibians. The great toad or Crapeau (Bufo marinus), exactly 
fitting Mark Tapley’s description of him—‘‘very spotted, very like 
a particular style of old gentleman about the throat; very bright- 
eyes, very cool, and very slippy’’—can be seen in numbers after 
nightfall on the grassy sides of the Georgetown streets making a 
supper off the insects found beneath the arc-lamps. The tiny 
whistling frog (Leptodactylus occellatus), a recent introduction from 
Barbados, supplies the music for the feast. Many forms of tree 
frogs occur, some charming in colour, others remarkable for their 
size. Bushmen tell capital stories of the noise some of them make; 
how one species imitates perfectly the ‘“‘chug’”’ and rattle made by 
the paddles of an approaching boat’s crew, while another sort 
croaks ‘‘it’s a fact”’ first individually and then in chorus. One can 
hear for himself the purring rumble of an amorous crapeau, which 
resembles the noise made by a distant motor-cycle at full speed. 
Mention must be made of the Coecilians, which are usually described 
as giant earthworms, and still await proper scientific investigation. 

Insects:—Rich as British Guiana is in the forms of life already 
mentioned, its wealth in respect to insects is surpassing. Many of 
the spiders are wonderfully beautiful in pattern and colour, others 
are as repulsive as it is possible to imagine. Common in the houses 
is the loathsome ‘‘Nancy”’ spider (Hetevopoda tenatorua), often with 
a large, silken, disc-shaped bag of eggs beneath it. Many house- 
holders encourage it, alleging that it helps to keep down the cock- 
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roaches; some prefer the cockroaches. The Tarantula, so-called, 
occurs in country districts, the huge hairy Mygale, or bird-eating 
spider (Aviculavia avicularia), in the bush, where undoubtedly it 
preys upon the humming birds. Scorpions are seldom seen except 
in the remote interior, where some fairly large forms exist. A small 
sandy-brown species occasionally crops up in town amongst old 
beoks or papers, but it is insignificant. Centipedes, although 
alarming in appearance and reputation, seem never to do any 
actual damage except to inexperienced chickens. Interesting types 
of Arachnids live in the bush and are brought down by collectors. 
The tiny red “‘bete-rouge’’—a larval Trombidium—torces itself on 
the visitor’s attention. The irritation of its bite is intense, but this 
can be relieved by ammonia and prevented by the timely applica- 
tion of an unguent, such as “‘boracic ointment.”’ 

A butterfly common in Georgetown, especially near passion- 
flower vines, is Metamorpha dido. Its colour-scheme is simple— 
green and black—but the grace of its shape, the lines of its markings 
and the elegance of its flight make it a real thing of beauty. Another 
lovely creature, reminding one of the European ‘‘Swallow-tail,”’ is 
the ‘“‘Essequebo-moth”’ (Cydimon leilus), which in the autumn of 
I9gt2 occurred in swarms of thousands of individuals. Dozens of 
specimens—almost all damaged—could be captured any evening 
round the house-lights. When flying free, the full glory of its irides- 
cent black-green wings and emerald markings is displayed to won- 
derful advantage. In mere size the giant Thysania agrippina is 
pre-eminent, and its wings have an expanse of more than 12 in. 
Migratory swarms of butterflies are occasionally encountered. 
Millions of yellow butterflies (Callidryas eubule)—all males and all 
flying in one direction—have often been recorded, and one writer 
mentions a flight of white butterflies (Appias margarita) on the 
Berbice river which lasted over three days and could only be com- 
pared, during the whole of that time, to a heavy snowstorm. The 
extraordinary thing was that all the insects were flying directly 
out to sea. 

Ants:—The ants are legion in number, highly complex in their 
social organization, and immensely interesting. The ‘‘Coushie”’ or 
“umbrella” ant (Atta cephalotes) is a nuisance, especially on citrus 
plantations, but can be kept down by vigilance and carbon bisul- 
phide or calomel. The huge fierce black Munuri (Dinoponera 
gvandis) is met with in the bush, and the Yackman or ‘‘ Driver Ant” 
pays a visit now and then to the smaller settlements, and effects a 
very thorough spring-cleaning. Termites (“White Ants”) are 
common but not obtrusive. Their depredations consequently have 
to be carefully watched for and guarded against. 
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ABORIGINES OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


The Aborigines of British Guiana are scattered in small groups 
or families all over the colony. In the census of 1921 the Aboriginal 
population was returned at 9,700. The “ Buck” Indians are of 
small stature. Theirsmooth and almost hairless skin varies in colour 
from a dark coppery-brown to a light reddish-yellow hue. The face 
is broad ; the hair black and lank; the eyes flark and usually narrow, 
and the neck short. The whole countenance resembles the Japanese 
type. The chest is deep, broad, and muscular; the legs and arms are 
well-shaped but somewhat thick; the hands and feet, especially 
those of the women, are remarkably small. 


‘THE BUCK INDIANS. 


The character of the Buck Indian in his natural state is a moral 
one. He is peaceful and amiable, and readily responds to fair and 
just treatment. He is not “ civilized,’’ but he certainly does not 
deserve to be considered a savage. 

Buck Indians are usually willing to act as boat-hands, carriers or 
guides. They cheerfully assist the traveller within the limits of 
their tribal district, but seldom care to go beyond these somewhat 
vague boundaries. If much dissatisfied they quietly disappear, 
abandoning their wages and leaving the traveller stranded—a 
serious state of things in the far interior. Amongst themselves 
family feuds or vendettas are not unknown, and sometimes lead to 
mysterious murders which are ascribed by them to the “‘ Kanaimas ”’ 
or Evil Spirits. 

This belief in spirits may be said to constitute their religion; and 
the Buck, cannily arguing that he has nothing to fear from the good 
spirits, seeks to propitiate or drive away the evil spirits through the 
influence of the Peai or Medicine man. They indulge periodically 
in drinking bouts, generally combined with dancing, when both sexes 
imbibe large quantities of paiwari and cassiri—their native drinks— 
until they become quite intoxicated. Paiwari is fermented cassava 
and cassiri fermented sweet potatoes. The method of preparation 
involves a preliminary mastication of the ingredients by the women— 
a fact which the intending traveller will do well to forget, for on 
occasion the drinking of the “ cup of courtesy ”’ is compulsory. 


COSTUME. 


The native costume consists of a long strip of cloth or “lap ”’ for 
the men and a tiny apron called a “‘ queyu,’’ made of seeds or beads, 
for the women. The men do not consider themselves decently 
dressed unless they have their tribal mark painted on their faces. 
On festive occasions they adorn themselves with feather crowns of 
various colours. Along the coast-lands and in the more settled 
parts of the colony nearly all the Indians have adopted European 
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clothes, and when so clad they have an uncomfortable, slovenly 
and somewhat ludicrous appearance. They appear to best advantage 
in native costumes amidst their natural surroundings. 


THE PRINCIPAL TRIBES. 


The Aborigines of the colony are divided into four distinct tribes 
speaking entirely different languages :— 

(1) The Warraus, or Swamp Indians, are found on the low-lying 
coast-lands and around the mission stations near the coast. 
They are timid, dirty, and skilled in the making of “‘ dug-outs ” 
or corials, 

(2) The Arrawaks live on the slightly elevated lands lying 
between the lower reaches of the rivers. They are cleanly and 
more civilized than the other tribes. Nearly all of them can 
speak English, and some of them Spanish. They wear European 
clothes and are excellent boathands and expert wood-cutters. 
They have a great aversion to the other tribes, particularly 
to the Caribs. 

(3) The Carib tribe includes the true Caribs, the Arecunas, 
the Akawois, and the Macusis. The few remaining true Caribs 
are scattered over the country, mostly on the upper Barima, 
Barama, and Cuyuni Rivers. ‘Their fighting propensities are 
historical, and they are held in great fear by the other tribes. 

The Akawois are born traders and are distributed chiefly 
over the forest-clad country round the Upper Mazaruni basin. 
They are good-humoured and easily amused at trifles. 

The Macusis, a small tribe, are confined to the Savannah 
country between the lower Rupununi and the Ireng and Takutu 
rivers. Of all the Indian tribes they present the handsomest 
appearance and have the most pleasing manners, They are 
the chief makers of the famous “ wourali’’ poison, experts in 
the use of the blow-pipe, keen huntsmen, and generally of a 
sporting disposition. 

(4) The Wapisiana tribe inhabit the Savannah country 
around the upper reaches of-the Rupununi and the Takutu 
Rivers. They are the great traders of the southernmost parts 
of the colony and the canoe makers of the interior. They have 
a somewhat taciturn nature and much decision of character. 

Some isolated tribes are to be found in the little explored portions 
of the colony to the extreme south and east. Little is known of 
them and they cannot therefore be classified; but one, the Wai- 
Wois, located around the head waters of the Essequibo river, are 
famous for their trained hunting dogs and their ornamental feather 
work. 
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BRITISH HONDURAS, 


Belize, the capital, is distant some 5,700 miles from London, and 
transit occupies usually 17 days. The town is approached from the 
sea by a narrow tortuous channel between reefs which afford a 
natural shelter for vessels in the harbour. Steamers have to lie off 
from the shore one to four miles, according to their draught. Green 
islands fringe the coast and coco-palms wave over high roofs and 
broad verandas. Sea breezes cool the air of the coastal belt and high 
tides lave the mangrove swamps and purify them. The climate is 
on the whole healthy, and during the trade winds Belize is pleasant. 
The district is malarial, for it is swampy, without natural drainage, 


.and dependent on rain-water for the water supply. The screening 


of water vats, barrels, and other containers is not thoroughly effec- 
tive, and for a permanent solution an adequate pipe water supply 
and the raising of the low-lying parts of the town is required. Popu- 
lation, 13,000. 


Hore ts :—International, Union. There are boarding houses for 
Europeans. 


St. George’s Cay, a picturesque little island some ten miles 
north-east of Belize, is much used as a week-end resort. It affords 
good bathing, fishing, and boating. 


Other ports are Corozal, where boats drawing 4 ft. of water can 
approach the port. At Stann Creek there is a railway pier alongside 
which vessels drawing up to 14 ft. can lie. There are interesting and 
ancient pyramids of unknown origin in the neighbourhood. At 
Punta Gorda, the chief town in the Toledo District, deep water is 
found some miles from the shore. 

Belize and Stann Creek are visited by the United Fruit Company’s 
steamers. 


PHYSICAL’ CHARACTERISTICS. 


Although the climate has a reputation as an unhealthy one, it 
compares not unfavourably with that of other tropical countries 
with small European populations. Europeans leading a normal 
life and taking common precautions find the climate pleasant and 
healthy. The death-rate is about 26 per 10,000. 

The mainland is low and swampy near the coast, but rises inland. 
The northern half of the Colony is generally flat, but in the south 
hilly and mountainous, rising in the Cockscomb range to a height 
of 3,700 ft. The country is well watered, and its many rivers provide 
the chief means of communication. The soil is rich and productive. 

British Honduras lies on the Atlantic side of the mainland of 
Central America within 18° 29’ 5” to 15° 53’ 55” North latitude 
and 89° 9/ 22” to 88° 10’ West longitude. Itis bounded by Yucatan 
on the north and west and Guatemala on the west and south. Its 
greatest length is about 174 miles and width about 68 miles. The 
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total area is 8,598 square miles.. The Colony is larger than Wales 
and slightly smaller than Palestine. It is divided into six Districts : 
Belize, Corozal, Orange Walk, Stann Creek, Cayo, and Toledo. 
There are numerous islands or cayes off the mainland, area about 
212 square miles. Some are inhabited by fishermen, and on others 
coco-nuts are grown, but many are uninhabited swamps. The larger 
of these cayes are Turneffe, Ambergris, Caulker, St. George’s, and 
English Caye. 

The Colony is outside the track of hurricanes, and earthquakes 
are unknown. 

The characteristic soils of the Colony are the Cahoon ridge (vege- 
table alluvium along the river valleys), the Pine ridge (sandy tracts 
covered with pine, scrub, and wiry grass), and Broken ridge (inter- 
mediate between these two). Besides these there are swamp, 
savanna, and mountain. : 

The Cahoon ridge derives its name from a nut-bearing palm which 
flourishes upon this rich soil. Fine coco-nuts grow upon the coastal 
swamps. 

The chief rivers are in the north, and run north-easterly, the 
Belize reaching the sea on the east and the Hondo and the New River 
on the north. South of Belize there is the Sibun River and certain 
less important streams. The River Sarstoon forms the boundary 
with Guatemala. 

The population is estimated at 45,300, inclusive of 400 Europeans, 
and 200 white Americans, and about 2,000 of European descent. 
The density is 5°27 per square mile. The Indian inhabitants include 
persons of African descent coming from the West Indian islands; 
aboriginal Indians resident in the interior; and Caribs. Creole 
woodcutters are the most numerous. 


EARLY HISTORY: 


It is probable that Columbus discovered the coast about 1502, 
when on his way from Cuba to find a passage to the Indies. It 
is said that the great Cdrtez passed through the western part 
of the Colony on his expedition to Honduras in 1524. But long 
before the Christian era—possibly 5,000 years ago—the inhabitants 
of this part of the world were sufficiently civilized to have an - 
exact system of chronology. 

The Colony became known to Englishmen about 1638, probably 
through a shipwrecked crew. It is probable that people from 
Jamaica visited the Colony, and, finding logwood abundant and 
easily accessible, established themselves. They must have come in 
contact with the Spaniards and Indians of Yucatan and the Peten 
district of Guatemala. There are records of many conflicts between 
them. Long after the Thirty Years’ War had ended in Europe, 
conflicts occurred between the subjects of the Kings of England 
and Spain in this Colony. The Spaniards made frequent attempts 
to expel Englishmen who came with slaves from Jamaica, The 
Governor of Massachusetts sent H.M.S. ‘‘ King George” to help 
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the settlers against their enemies in 1667. In 1671 the settlement 
was reported by the Governor of Jamaica as having “ increased 
His Majesty’s Customs and the natural commerce more than any 
of His Majesty’s Colonies.” This was no doubt due to the great 
value of logwood and mahogany. 

In 1717 the Board of Trade asserted the absolute right of Great 
Britain to cut logwood. In the next year the Spaniards endeavoured 
to conquer the settlement, and got as far as “Spanish Lookout” 
on the Belize River, which they fortified. In 1754 another attempt 
was defeated “ principally by slaves” at a place called Labouring 
Creek. In 1779 St. George’s Caye was attacked and a great many 
settlers were carried off to Merida and thence to Havana. A 
battle at St. George’s Caye, 1798, was the last of these disturbances. 
Troubles with the Indians in Yucatan persisted from 1849-1872. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Coconuts are planted, and about 8 millions a year are grown, and 
7 millions exported. The soil and climate favour the culture, little 
labour is requisite, and the rivers simplify transportation of the crop. 


Pine-apples are planted on the southern coast at Baranco. 

Lemons, oranges, limes, and grape-fruit ail thrive. 

Cacao and coffee, for which much of the soil is suitable, are neg- 
lected crops, and vanilla is indigenous, and grows wild in the broken 
ridge areas. 

Sugar is manufactured for home consumption. Good rice is 
cultivated without artificial irrigation. 


Maize is grown, principally by Indians, but also by the mahogany 
companies. 

Sisal does as well in Corozal as in southern Yucatan. Silk grass, 
known in the market as arghan fibre, occurs as an undergrowth in 
the forests. 


Banana Cultivation :—A report by the Attorney-General (1923), 
says that except on the rich ““vegas” or “riven bottoms,” where 
small areas of fine alluvial soil exist in this Colony, the cultivation 
of banana without systematic and careful pruning, and in some 
poor sections ploughing and forking, cannot give satisfactory 
results. The methods hitherto in vogue in the Stann Creek Valley 
are condemned as primitive and wasteful. A majority of planters 
plant more areas at one time than can be properly kept under 
control. In some sections the bits planted are of so inferior a quality, 
that after being cleaned a couple of times they are abandoned as 
unproductive. In other sections, open spaces where suckers could 
be grown to a’great advantage, and produce additional bunches, 
no proper attention is paid to “supplying.’”’ The output of bananas 
is towards 500,000 bunches a year. 
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THE TIMBER TRADE. 


The quality of the mahogany is the finest known. The output is 
small in relation to the extent of the forests in which it is found. 
The yearly exports average only 25,000 tons. The mahogany tree 
occurs very sparsely in the forests, the proportion rarely exceeding 
one tree per acre, and this makes logging difficult and expensive. 
The high cost of putting the timber on the market has operated to 
restrict the expansion of the industry. On the other hand, the 
difficulties of extraction have acted as a check on the depletion of 
the mahogany by felling. 

Expert investigations suggest that silvicultural treatment can at 
least double the rate of growth of the existing mahogany stock, and 
increase the proportion crop from one to at least forty trees per acre. 
It should be possible to grow mahogany to marketable size in twenty 
to forty years. 

The local cedar (Cedrela Mexicana) is used to make native boats 
(pitpans), canoes, and launches, and is excellent for that purpose. 
It is insect-proof, prettily figured, and much used for cigar-boxes, 
drawers, and wardrobe linings. 

The rosewood is fine-grained, reddish, and durable, and valued 
for inlaying, turnery, and general cabinet work. The trees are fairly 
large, although in view of the absence of modern plant the pieces 
coming to market are relatively small. 

The sapodilla tree (Achras sapota) yields in addition to hard, 
elastic, and durable timber, the gum chicle, which forms the basis 
of chewing-gum. The soil and climate favour the establishment of 
regular plantations to grow superior gum. Axe-handles, door- 
posts, and golf clubs are among the special uses of the wood. 

Logwood is found both in the north and south, growing in damp 
situations. The trees are of about one foot diameter, and only the 
heart of the tree is retained. The prepared wood is brought down the 
rivers upon cradle-rafts. Mangroves, yielding tanning material, 
are common, and so is fustic, the source of a yellow dye. 

Miscellaneous Timbers :—British Honduras pine has the character 
of pitch pine, and attains a height of 100 ft. Nargusta wood is easy 
to work, durable, and plentiful, and is used locally as flooring. 
White mahogany, resembling poplar in texture, is found near the 
coast. Santa Maria is heavier and stronger than mahogany, and 
makes strong beams and masts. Honduras walnut is sometimes 
misleadingly called “black poisonwood,”’ although the timber is 
innocuous. It is more abundant than rosewood, of a walnut colour, 
with black and yellow lines. Ironwood occurs in large pieces, and 
has a notably fine grain. The local redwood is little inclined to rot 
when buried. There are various balsa woods of exceptionally light 
specific gravity, and of these Polak is the most abundant. A wild 
cotton borne by this tree has uses as a stuffing. The cabbage-bark 
and Billy Webb trees afford material for trucks, wheels, and tool 
handles. The bullet tree supplies good posts and sleepers. 
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Stock-raising :—Cattle of the Zebu breed and its half-breeds are 
raised as beasts of burden and used in the forests for hauling timber. 
There are good pastures on the Belize River at Banana Bank and 
Orange Walk, and at Toledo in the south. Beef oxen are raised in 
the Stann Creek Valley. Mr. W. R. Dunlop speaks favourably of 
the Zebu-Aberdeen Angus and Zebu-Hereford crosses for beef pro- 
duction, and of the Zebu-Jersey for milk. Milk is chiefly imported 
in tins, and Belize buys its beef from the Honduras Republic. 

Mules are largely used for transport. Some sheep are kept. Pig- 
farming and bacon-curing are promising speculations. 

Many turkeys are kept in the villages. Rhode Island Red fowls 
flourish, although poultry of mixed breed is commonly kept. Eggs 
command good prices. 


Land Purchase :—Large expanses of Crown lands remain un- 
alienated and undeveloped private lands are obtainable on moderate 
terms. Private lands in small lots are rented at $5 an acre in the 
Orange Walk area. Crown lands cost $2-4 per acre, and private 
lands $4-6. 

Wages :—A return by Mr. W. R. Dunlop quotes the following 
wages (1920): Mahogany labourers, $18 per month and rations; 
mahogany “‘timber cruisers,” up to $80 per month; agricultural 
labourers (Corozal coco-nut plantations), $5 per week; (other places), 
$6-7 per week; banana labourers (Riversdale), $1 per day; (Stann 
Creek), $17 per month and rations. Labourers work four or five 
hours a day at most. 


Local Communications are frequent between the towns and 
villages along the coast by sailing and motor boats, and by the 
latter on the rivers. There is a short railway from the coast inland, 
near the Stann Creek Town, about 25 miles in length which taps the 
banana plantations. 

External communication is provided weekly with New Orleans 
or Mobile by the steamers of the United Fruit Company. The 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine run a steamer via Jamaica 
every three weeks, and the Harrison Line a monthly steamer from 
Liverpool and an occasional steamer to carry mahogany to London. 

Communication by sailing vessels with the neighbouring republics 
is frequent. 

Roads :—In the Corozal District a good road runs across the 
Louisville swamp, and this is the main road from the town to the 
Rio Hondo. The total length of metalled roads outside Belize 
is about 30 miles. The difficulty of obtaining material makes road- 
building expensive. 

Opportunities of sport in the interior are good for those whose 
love of the chase rises superior to the small annoyances of tropical 
forests. In the neighbourhood of towns, villages, and mahogany 
camps little game is found, but sport is good away from the haunts 
of men. Of large animals the jaguar, puma, tiger cat, and tapir 
are the most popular objects of chase in the thick forest. Of smaller 
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and edible animals and birds, the antelope, armadillo, gibonet, the 
wild turkey, with his cousins the curassow and the quam, provide a 
sufficient variety of food. The wild turkey (Meleagris ocellatus) is 
valued for his plumage. Deer are plentiful in the pine forests, and 
in the rivers and lagoons the hunter may, with head-light and har- 
poon, indulge in the exciting but not dangerous sport of spearing 
alligators from a canoe. In the sea and lower reaches of the rivers 
are an abundance of fish, including large tarpon, 

The sea around the cayes teems with excellent eating fish, the 
best known being snapper, grooper, king-fish, Spanish mackerel, 
and barracouta. Turtle, both logger-head and hawk’s bill, are 
captured for the sake of the shell, a fair amount of which is exported. 
Green turtle are fairly plentiful and are in great request as food. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Standard Time is six hours slow of Greenwich Mean Time. From 
ist November to 15th March the clock has been advanced forty-five 
minutes as a measure of “daylight saving.” 

The standard eurreney is the U.S. gold dollar. The British 
sovereign and half-sovereign are legal tender for $4.86 and $2.43 
respectively. There is a subsidiary silver currency of 50 cents, 
25 cents, ro and 5 cents, nickel 5 cent pieces, and bronze 1 cent 
pieces coined specially for the Colony. There is a paper currency 
of tens, fives, twos, and one dollar issued by the Government. 
United States notes circulate freely. 

Press :—Belize—‘‘Clarion,”’ “Colonial Guardian,”’ “‘ Independent”’ 
(weekly). 


POSTS. AND.-TELEGRAPHS. 


Mails are sent via the United States. Homeward mails due once 
a week. Postage, first oz., 1$d., 1d. each oz. after. The postal 
telegraph system is a Government one. There are 500 miles of line 
with thirty offices. Communication is commendably good. The 
charge for telegrams is 25 cents for fifteen words and 1 cent for each 
additional word. 

A wireless station in Belize communicates with the United Fruit 
Company’s ships. Direct communication with Jamaica is to be 
established. 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Commercial travellers are required to take out a licence in 
Belize ; the fee is 50 dollars gold ({10 8s. 4d.). Licences remain 
in force up to and including the 31st December following, but 
' if a licence is granted after the 1st December of any year, it 
remains in force for one calendar month. 

Samples of no commercial value are not liable to duty. The 
duty on samples of value may be either deposited or guaranteed, 
and the goods re-exported from any port within the permission 
of the Customs authorities, no time limit being fixed. 
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CHILE. 


Valparaiso, the principal port of Chile, is also the most important 
commercial centre upon the west coast of South America. The 
geographical conformation of Valparaiso, in combination with its 
climatic advantages, has earned for it the poetic style ‘‘ Pearl of the 
South Pacific.” It is distant from England some 9,000 miles, via 
Panama, or 11,000, via Magellan Strait. The census of 1920 records 
a population of 182,422 in Valparaiso City, and 320,398 in Valparaiso 
Province. The mean annual temperature is 59°F., with 30°F. and 
88°F. as the extremes. 

The city, when viewed from the ocean, presents a majestic pano- 
rama. An ample circle of hills is backed by the snow-capped peaks 
of the Cordillera. The terraced slopes are covered far and wide with 
picturesque dwellings and, when night falls, myriads of electric 
lamps peep forth, and these lights, extending over hill and dale from 
point to point of the far outstretching bay, almost vie with the stars. 
The view has inspired a famous painting by Somerscales, and it 
enthrals persons of artistic temperament under nearly any condi- 
tions. 

The climate is kindly, for the summer heat is tempered by fresh 
breezes, and warmth and sunshine mitigate the unkindness of the 
short winter. Not many antiquities have survived the tempests, 
fires, and earthquakes. The palaces, villas, fortifications, and 
churches are all modern. Until recently, all buildings were of low 
structure, as a precaution against subterranean upheavals. No 
stately cathedral dignifies the city, but there is a remnant of the 
old colonial town in the hollow now known as “The Port.’’ There 
stands a simple, low-built, stucco church, with a stately approach 
redolent of antiquity, and this is the “‘Matriz’’ Church of to-day, 
hallowed by ten generations of worship. 

Public edifices of large size are numerous in the lower city. The 
large Naval Academy stands upon a bold hill, from which fine views 
are obtainable. The Intendencia, or headquarters of the provincial 
Government, is of some architectural interest. 

The Bay, usually includes warships in its shipping. The “‘ascen- 
sors,’ or inclined railways leading to the upper town compare with 
the cliff railways to be found in various English seaside resorts. 
The winding roads up the hills to the upper town have been improved 
for motor traffic. 

The excellence of the natural harbour was discovered by Juan 
de Saavedra, in 1536, under commission of the Spanish Conqueror, 
Diego de Almagro. There he found a hamlet of Araucanian Indians. 
Saavedra was sufficiently impressed with the beauty of the situation 
and the benignity of its climate to name the locality after a village 
near his native Seville. The name signifies ‘‘ Vale of Paradise.” 
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The settlement thus begun was approved and established under 
its new name by Pedro de Valdivia, September 3, 1544. In 1578 
Valparaiso was put to sack by Francis Drake, and thereafter a 
Governor and a garrison of Spanish troops were provided... At the 
end of the seventeenth century the city had been well fortified, and 
had attained considerable commercial importance. The close of the 
eighteenth century found a prosperous town of 4,000 inhabitants 
centred round the site of the present Plaza Echaurren. 

Under the Republic, established September 18, 1810, Valparaiso 
bore the brunt of various naval and military encounters. The first 
Chilean naval squadron was equipped there under Blanco Encalada, 
and the port is closely linked in history with the name of the intrepid 
Lord Cochrane, who commanded the Chilean naval forces. 

Memorable earthquakes occurred July 8, 1730; May 25, 1751; 
November 19, 1822; and August 16, t906. On November 13, 1858, 
the town was almost destroyed by fire. 

Despite war, revolution (1890), earthquakes, fire, and storms, 
Valparaiso presents a prosperous appearance, with magnificent 
modern buildings, some of them eight or nine stories in height, 
well-paved streets, admirable lighting and traction services, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and modern commercial facilities. 

The main business quarter, with its roads and railways, stands on 
land reclaimed from the sea. A further large tract has been regained 
by the port works which, with their large well-equipped warehouses 
and powerful electric cranes are protected by a new sheltering 
mole. Mail and passenger steamers moor alongside and enjoy 
every facility for the landing of passengers, baggage, and mails. 
Passengers who remember what it was to arrive under the old con- 
ditions, when the ship moored in the open sea three-quarters of a 
mile from shore, are in the best position to appreciate the reality 
of theimprovement. The advantage is marked during winter months 
when the “‘norther”’ blows in from the sea, 

Travellers between Valparaiso and Santiago (the capital, distant 
186 kilometres by rail) are well served by express trains furnished 
with Pullman cars. The electrification of that line brings economy 
in working and a considerable gain in time and comfort to the 
traveller. 


Hotels. 

‘ PHONE OR 

HOTEL AND ADDRESS, Ganee pies) BEDS. ‘TARIFF. 
Rovat, Calle Esmeralda. . ate a Auto 4684 170 $20-40 

‘% Astur 
Astor, Calle Condell 245 Sg 53 Auto 3091 } 250 $15-50 
: ; ebelle 

TEBELLE, Avenida Brazil a o a 473% } 30 $14-20 
Paris, Calle Blanco ss fi an Auto 4644 tole) $15-18 
PaALace, Calle Blanco... Sip os Auto 4654 300 $12-15 
Coton, Calle Esmeralda .. Se oe Auto 4791 60 $12-15 
Tacuria, Av. Pedro Montt i 5 Liguria 80 $12-15 
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Restaurants :—Astur, Calle Condell 245; Lucien, Plaza Sotomayor (orchestra) ; 
Trocadero, Calle Prat; Bunont, Calle Cochrane; Jockey Club, Avenida Pedro Montt. 


Steamship Services :—One of the great ports of the world Valparaiso is in touch 
with all countries. ‘The principal services include :— 

Liverpool, fortnightly mail services via Panama by P.S.N.C. steamers; occasional 
setvices via the Straits. Irregular service by Gulf Line. 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Swansea, Hamburg by P.S.N.C. cargo and passenger 
steamers; frequent sailings. 

Steamers to Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Barcelona, Genoa. 
York, monthly passenger service by P.S.N.C. steamers; fortnightly by Grace 

ine. 

San Francisco, Honolulu, Japan, and Hongkong, approximately monthly by ‘Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha. ; 

Frequent local services by Chilean steamers to Guayaquil, Arica, Iquique, Corral, 
Punta Arenas, etc. 


Rail :—There are four railway stations, E1 Puerto, Bellavista, Baron, and Matadoro. 
Some of the principal services of trains are enumerated below :— 
§ s net by State Railway, two or three expresses daily (first-class single, 

38.40). 

To Concepcion hy State Railway, express trains Wednesday and Friday (first-class 
single, $105.20). 

To Valdivia daily (first-class single, $126.90). 

To Puerto Montt daily (first-class single, $138). 

To Mendoza by Transandine Railway, Tuesday and Saturday (first-class single, 
£11 ros. 7d. sterling). 

To Buenos Aires by Transandine Railway, Tuesday and Saturday (one night at 
hotel at Los Andes) (first-class single, £18 7s. 4d.). 

To Ia Serena (Coquimbo) by Longitudinal Railway, Tuesday and Saturday 
(first-class single, $106). : 

To Copiapo, Tuesday and Saturday (first-class single, $181—10). 

To Antofagasta, Saturday (first-class single, $283.70). 

To Iquique, Saturday (first-class single, $385.70). 


PLEASURE RESORTS. 


‘Vifia del Mar:—The residential suburb most favoured by well-to- 
do Chilean and foreign residents is the township of Vifia del Mar, 
distant 9 kilometres from the port and connected by trains, luxurious 
tramcars, and motor ’buses.. There is an hourly service of electric 
tramcars throughout the night. The journey takes some 15 minutes 
by direct train, and is a most agreeable one. Both road and railway 
follow the shore. 

Vifia del Mar is less exposed than Valparaiso to wind and storm. 
It has a very fertile soil and a peculiarly fragrant and stimulating 
atmosphere. It has a population of some 36,000. The social season 
is atits height in the summer months, when large numbers of wealthy 
and distinguished visitors arrive from Santiago and Argentina. 
Luxurious villas, a magnificent club house and grounds, a race 
course, fine hotels and promenades give Vina del Mar a place in the 
forefront of South American social resorts. 

Hotels :—Grand, Calle Alvarez (120 beds), $20-35; higher tariff January to March, 

France, Calle Alvarez (150 beds), $15-30. 


Concon, at the northern point of Valparaiso Bay; by motor 
3-hour from Vifia del Mar. Tennis, bathing, fishing, shooting, and 
riding. 

Hotel :-—Gran Hotel (140 beds), $13-16, 
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Limache, 50 minutes’ express train from Valparaiso. 


Hotel :—Bellavista (Tel. 26 Timache), roo beds, $10-18 per day (French 
management), 


Zapallar, on the coast; 4 hours by train from Valparaiso or 
Santiago. Tennis, fine beach, and safe bathing. 


Hotels :—Gran Hotel (Tel. Zapallar), 180 beds; Papudo Hotel (Tel. Catapilco 5), 
200 beds. 


EXCURSION FROM VALPARAISO. 


Juan Fernandez (‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” Island) :—About Christmas 
in each year a steamer of the Pacific Line belonging to the New York 
—West Coast service makes a special trip from Valparaiso to Juan 
Fernandez. The island is 370 miles west of Valparaiso. The voyage 
occupies 3 days, and allows 15 hours ashore. Excursionists picnic 
upon the island. 


Fare: Valparaiso to Juan Fernandez, $50 U.S. first-class for the 
round trip; $60 for single-berth cabins. 


Santiago, the capital and seat of Government, distant 116 miles 
from Valparaiso, is the third largest city in South America and one 
of the most beautifully situated capitals. In a wide plain, 1,706 ft. 
above the sea, it is backed by the Andes. The city covers about 
eight square miles, and is crossed from east to west by the Mapocho 
River, which passes through an artificial stone channel, 130 ft. wide, 
spanned by five iron bridges. The population is some 520,730 (1922). 
The streets are well paved and lighted, and electric tramcars run 
in all directions. A wide and beautiful avenue—the Alameda de las 
Delicias—runs through the heart of the city for two miles, and in it 
are to be found the majority of the fine, handsome private residences. 
It forms a magnificent drive and promenade. Trees have been 
planted, adding to the beauty of the avenue. 


Probably the most striking feature is the Santa Lucia Hill, rising a 
sheer 400 ft., affording magnificent views over the city. It is almost 
in the centre of the city and ornamented with gardens, balustrades, 
and balconies. The view gives possibly the best general idea of 
Santiago, although that from the Cerro Cristobal at the other end 
of the town is almost equally good. The evening “Paseo” or pro- 
menade is perhaps the most characteristic custom of Chilean towns. 
Everybody goes, young and old, rich and poor, to the park, plaza, 
or alameda. The masses keep apart from the better-dressed people, 
and no jealousy or ill-feeling is apparent. 


Points of Interest :—Santa Cristobal and Santa Ijucia Hills Parque Cousifio (tram- 
car), The Alameda (the chief avenue), Casa Moneda contains historic relics, paintings, 
and sculpture, and the President’s Palace (Calle Moneda), Public Buildings, Cathedral, 
Bolsa de Comercio, Law Courts (Plaza de Armas), Congress Palaces (Calles Bandera 
and Compania), Art buildings, Parque Forestal, Railway station, Mapocho, Quinta 
Normal (Quinta tramecar), Military Museum (Parque car), Cavalry School (Macul car), 
Plaza Italia National Library, Central Market (Puente 21 Mayo), two Universities. 
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Hotels. 
" : s TARIFF WITH- 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF HOTEL, CABLE. BEDS. OUT MEALS. 
MUNDIAL, Moneda—Bandera. . Piola 60 $15-50 
Ritz, Huerfanos 976 .. Ritz 49 $15-40 
Savoy, Agustinas 1025 Kehle 70 $12-80 
Oppo, Ahumada 327 .. are Hotel Oddo 80 $10-25 
Oppo ANEXO, Huerfanos 1012 Anexo 50 $10-14 
GRAND, Huerfanos 1164 oe Kehle 80 $15-30 
CASA RESIDENCIAL, Ahumada 351 Monot 40 $20-40 
IMPERIAL MEUBLE, Moneda 977 Imperial 35 $12-25 
MiLAN, Ahumada 319 .. is Hotel Milan 45 $12-25 
FRANCE, Puente 530 Hotel France 7O $14-18 


Restaurants :—Santiago, Savoy, Mundial, Regina, Gath & Chaves. 
Conveyances : 


Victorias : $1 per journey. Two or more persons, $1.50 per journey. $2 per hour for 
one or more persons. 

Taxi: $1.50 per journey, every additional person, 50 cts. $7.20 per hour for one 
or more persons within the city limits. Visitors going outside the city are advised 
to arrange the charge beforehand. 


Outings :—Apoquindo and Tobalaha (round trip from centre, about 14 hours by 
motor). San José de Maipu and Penalolen (return journey about 3 hours by motor). 
El Volcan, 1,407 metres above sea level; train 8.30 a.m., arriving back in Santiago 
6.30 p.m. through mountains and gorgeous scenery. 


Racecourses :—Club Hipico, racing every Sunday afternoon; Hippodrome Chile, 
racing every Sunday morning. 


Tennis :—Santiago Tennis Club, Parque Cousino, International Tennis Club. 
Golf :—I,os Leones Golf Club (car from Plaza Italia). 

Club: 
Theatres :—Municipal, Comedia, Santiago. 

Cinemas :—Union Central, Alhambra, Splendid, Imperio. 


Department Stores :—Gath & Chaves, Corner Estado & Huerfanos; Struther & 
McRostie, Corner Estado & Huerfanos; McRostie & Co,, Calle Ahumada; Casa 
Francesca, Corner Estado & Huerfanos; Casa Escocesa, Calle Ahumada; McKenzie & 
Co., Calle Huerfanos. 


Booksellers :—Hardy & Co., Corner Huerfanos & Ahumada; Hume & Walker, 
Calle Ahumada. 
Grocers :—Weir & Co., Calle Estado. 


Cable Offices :—West Coast Cable Co., Calle Huerfanos 944; All America Cable 
Co., Calle Huerfanos 1041. 


British Legation :—Calle Claras, Corner Parque Forestal. 

U.S. Embassy :—Parque Forestal 240. 

British Consulate :—Teatinos, 84. 

Antofagasta, capital of the province of that name, is a mineral- 
shipping port 234 miles south of Iquique. It serves Bolivia as an 
export outlet, and it contains a Bolivian Custom House. It is 640 
miles from Valparaiso, with which town, and with Iquique farther . 
north, it is connected by rail and steamer. Santiago (964 miles) 
is also linked by rail. It has a population of some 50,000, and is the 
best-paved town in the Republic, with asphalt roadways and stone 
footpaths. There are fine public gardens. The water supply is 
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drawniYfrom the great reservoir, 10,000 ft. above sea-level, at San 
Pedro, 193 miles away. The British colony numbers over 4oo. The 
town is the entrepot for one of the most important mining centres 
in South America. It is the terminus of the Antofagasta and Bolivia 
Railway, serving the Bolivian and Chilean mining districts. From 
Antofagasta, through the barren desert of the Central Pampa nitrate 
fields, the railway climbs to the picturesque little town of Calama 
(altitude 7,400 ft.). From this point are seen the establishments 
of the Chile Exploration Company, working the largest copper mines 
in the world. The scenery is grand, and the railway, which finally 
attains 13,000 ft., winds amidst mountains and lakes to its terminus, 
the Bolivian town of Oruro. From Oruro the Bolivian Railway 
Company runs to La Paz. 


Landing :—Shore boat. 
Conveyances :—Motor buses. 
Hotels :—londres, Belmont, and Buenos Aires. 


Railways :—Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway to Oruro and La Paz. A sleeping 
and dining car train leaves Antofagasta every Tuesday and Saturday. The journey 
to Oruro occupies about 36 hours and to La Paz, 2 days. The gauge is only 2 ft. 6 in., 
but the train is exceptionally comfortable. North-bound passengers wishing to visit 
Bolivia should leave the steamer at Antofagasta and take train for La Paz, resuming 
by steamer at Mollendo. See also Rail Routes in Chile, p. 217. 


Climate : 


Never too hot in summer, moderately warm in winter. 


Ancud is a port on Chiloé Island, with a population of 4,000, 
and is about 760 miles from Santiago; an agricultural and timber 
centre with a good trade with Puerto Montt. 


Hote ts :—Central, Royal. 


Arica, the most northerly Chilean port, in Tacna province, with 
a population of 9,000, is the terminus of a line to La Paz, 
Bolivia (273 miles). It can be reached by rail from Tacna (39 miles), 
It is distant 4-5 days from Valparaiso, 7 days from Buenos Aires, 
9-12 from Panama, 16-18 from New York, and 24-30 days from the 
chief European ports, The port serves the fruitful Azapa Valley, 
and is frequented for its sea-bathing by Bolivian society. ; 


The town is built at the foot of the Morro headland and fringed 
by sand-hills. The Andes are clearly in view from the anchorage. 
The Morro was the scene of a great battle in 1879 between Chilean 
and Peruvian forces. 

-Landing :—Shore boat. 

Hotels :—Vergara (25 beds), $20-40; Palace (34 beds), $12-15; Raiteri, Tacna 
(42 beds), $14. 

Rail :— 

To La Paz, by Atica-La Paz Railway every Monday at 6.30, dining and sleepi 
cars (first-class single, $84), (For description of this searney are Pp. AAA) ese 


To Tacna, by Arica-Tacna Railway Co., daily (first-class single, $10.40). 
There is an autobus to Tacna every Monday and Thursday (single, $17). 
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Chaiaral, port in Atacama, has 3,000 inhabitants, and is a rich 
mining and copper-smelting centre. 


Chillan, 323 miles from Santiago, with which town and with 
Valdivia, Valparaiso, Talca, and Concepcién it is connected by rail, 
has a population of 31,000, and is an important agricultural centre. 
The town is modern in its larger developments, but retains pic- 
turesque links with the past. One of its older houses was the birth- 
place of the Liberator, Bernard O’Higgins. 

The mineral springs, for which the district is famed, are reached 
by train to Recinto (40 miles), and motor to ‘‘las Termas,” some 
6,000~—7,000 ft. up in the Cordillera. 


Hotes :—Central, Francia. 


Chuquicamata, 162 miles from Antofagasta city, has a population 
approaching 15,000, and is a very important mining town. 


Concepcids, at the mouth of the Bio-Bio river, the most important 
city in southern Chile, has a population of some 64,780. It is con- 
nected by rail with Santiago (354 miles), Valparaiso, and with Tal- 
cahuano, its port, about 9 miles distant. The cathedral is interesting. 
The climate is kindly, and the streets and buildings command admira- 
tion. The university and other educational institutions are objects 
of pride. 

Hote ts :—Cecil, Portal Cruz (50 beds), $18—40 ; Wachter (42 beds) 
$15-30; Medici (48 beds), $12-18; France (100 beds), $12-16. 

Ratt :—To Penco, Tome, and Dichato by Ferrocarriles del Estado, 
twice daily; to Penco, thrice daily, by F.C.C. de Penco; to Coronel 
and Lota, four times daily; to Laraquete, twice daily. 


NEAR CONCEPCION are the following :— 
Penco, a favourite summer resort, 6 miles by rail from Concepcién. 


Tome, distant 18 miles from Concepcion, a pretty town, is popular 
as a seaside resort. 
Hote. :—De France. 


Constitucién, a port south of Valparaiso, on the Maule river, and 
115 miles north-east of Concepcién, has hitherto been classed among 
the second-rate harbours. It adjoins a large and wealthy district 
producing grain, and lumber, One 148-ton steamer calls occasion- 
ally. When the new improvement works are carried out Con- 
stitucién should assume considerable commercial importance. It 
is connected by rail with Talca (56 miles). Its main claim to atten- 
tion is as a pleasure resort. The fine beach is encircled by rocks of 
great picturesqueness, and the surrounding scenery 1s most pleasing. 
There is a large number of hotels and pensions, and accommodation 
is difficult in January—March, 
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Hotels. 

HOTEL AND ADDRESS. peace BEpDs. TARIFF. 
HOTEL DE LA PLAYA, Caleta .. SS Palet 220 $15-20 
GRAN HoTeL, Calle Freire .. 34 Morales 150 $10-15 
HOTEL CENTRAL, Calle Freire. . 5% Brown 40 $10-12 
PALACE HOTEL, Calle Freire .. ite Verdugo 120 $12-15 
HoreL TALEA, Calle Montt .. On Corina 80 $10-12 
SPLENDID HOTEL, Calle Portales St Negri 7o $12-15 
HOTEL INTERNACIONAL, Calle Bulnes Heiss 70 $12-15 
HoTeEL RoyAt, Calle Portales es Smith 50 $10-12 
HOTEL MAULE, Calle Blanco .. ie Bravo 50 $10-12 
Horet Irarra, Calle Bulnés .. oe Motta 70 $12-15 
HOTEL PENECIA, Calle Blanco ate Rossi 40 $10-12 
Hote Santr1aco, Calle Portales oe Letilier 60 $10-12 
HotTer LA Zona, Calle Cruz .. st Escohar 120 $10-15 


Copiapod, capital of the province of Atacama, has a population 
of 12,000, and is the principal Chilean mining centre. It is connected 
by, rail with the port of Caldera, about 50 miles distant, and with 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Iquique, and Antofagasta. 

Hotets :—Atacama, Ingles. 


Coquimbo, with about 15,000 inhabitants, is a considerable port, 
with a trade in copper. It is 9 miles from La Serena, and connected 
with Santiago (357 miles) and with Valparaiso (198 miles) by rail 
and steamer. 

It has one of the best harbours on the coast. It is in a mixed 
agricultural and mining district known favourably for a palatable 
local wine. The harbour has a mole and pier. 

Hote ts :—Plaza, Palace, and Ingles ($8—12). 

Ratt :—To Rivadavia by State Railway, daily (first-class single, 
$7°80) ; to Ovalle, twice a week (first-class single, $18-g0). 


Coronel, the chief coaling port of the Republic, has a population 
of 14,700, and is 17 miles from Concepcién. 
Landing :—Shore boat. 


Hotel :—Hotel de la Bolsa (35 beds), $12. 
Rail :—To Concepcién; journey, 50 minutes. To Yota, 20 minutes. Four trains 


daily. 

Corral, the outport of Valdivia City, is at the mouth of the river. 
There is a steamboat service daily to Valdivia, 14 hours. Was the 
scene of a great victory by the Chileans under Admiral Cochrane, 
in the War of Independence of 1818. 

Hore. :—Miramar (30 beds), $12-15. 


Cruz Grande, on the gulf of that name, 32 miles north of Coquimbo, 
and 130 miles from Valparaiso, has good anchorage of 8 to 20 
fathoms, with cranes and loading plant, and is an iron-ore shipping 
port of importance. 

Coquimbo may be reached by steamer twice a week, or by motor 
(about 44 hours). 
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_ Curicd, an inland agricultural town, with about 16,000 inhabitants, 
is 122 miles south of Santiago on the railway. The surroundings 
are picturesque, and the main plaza is accounted one of the finest 
in the Republic. The cattle market is a great one; flour milling and 
tobacco manufacturing are local industries. 

Horets :—Comercio, Yungay, Estacion. 


Huasco, a port for mining products, 30 miles from Vallenar, has 
3,000 inhabitants. 


Iquique, in the province of Tarapacd, is the principal port of 
northern Chile, and a great centre for nitrate and iodine. It has~ 
a population of 37,245, is well built, and has electric light and 
tramways. It was partially destroyed by earthquakes in 1868 
and 1875. The houses painted in various colours afford a picturesque 
appearance. There is an English colony, and an English club. It 
is reached by train or steamer from Valparaiso (784 miles), Arica 
(74 miles), and Antofagasta (225 miles). Climate, rainless. 

Landing :—Shore boat. 

Conveyances :—Trams, coaches, and motors. 

Hotels :—Phcenix, Chalet Suisse. 

Market :—In Calle Vivar; best time, 7 a.m. 

Railway :—By nitrate railways to Pisagua daily, except Sunday. ‘Time, 8 hours. 
The Nitrate Oficinas are worth a visit. Time, 2 to 3 days. 

Junin, in Tarapaca province, a nitrate port ro miles south of 
Pisagua, with only a small collection of warehouses and workmen’s 
dwellings. Its whole importance derives from the export of nitrate. 


La Serena, an old and interesting Spanish town, is on the coast 
some 9 miles north of Coquimbo. It is a mining and industrial 
centre, possessing an old cathedral. The population is 15,000. It is 
connected by rail with Valparaiso, and has two good motor roads, 
one inland and one on the sea front. 

HoTeELs :—Santiago, Gran. 


Lebu, at the mouth of the river of that name, is the capital of 
Arauco province, and has a population of 4,000. Local railways 
serve the coalmines in the vicinity. 

Hortets :—Central (24 beds), $10; Aleman (15 beds), $10. 

Rai :—To Talcahuano, Tome, and Penco. To Valdivia weekly. 


Linares, capital of the province of that name, has 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is 31 miles from Talca. 
Horets :—Panimavida, Lazari. 


Los Andes, situated in the agricultural and vine-growing district 
of Aconcagua, has a population of 10,000. It is the terminus of the 
Transandine Railway, giving railway connection with Argentina. 

Hore :—Sud Americano (100 beds), $20. 

Los Angeles, capital of the province of Bio-Bio, has a population 
of 13,000, 
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Lota, a large coal shipping port, on the Bay of Arauco, south of 
Coronel (5 miles) and Concepcion (21 miles), is a coal-mining centre 
with 17,000 inhabitants. 

In the neighbourhood are the famous Cousiiio Park and Chateau, 
one of the sights of Chile. The management and organization of 
the Cousifio mines are of extraordinary interest. 

Landing :—Shore boat. 

Rail :—To Coronel (20 minutes), and Concepcién (14-hours) daily, 

Hotel :—Comercio (35 beds), $12. 


Mejillones, on the coast, 37 miles north of Antofagasta, with 
6,000 inhabitants, principally exports minerals. It is connected by 
rail with Antofagasta (train daily except upon Sundays) and with 
Bolivia. 

Hote ts :—Inglés, Espafiol. 


Osorno, the capital of its department, is some 590 miles by rail 
south of Santiago, and some 80 ft. above sea-level. The city was 
founded in 1558 and quickly became one of the principal Chilean 
towns. The streets and buildings retain much of their colonial 
character. There are local industries of some importance, and 
Osorno may be visited en,route to Puerto Varas and the Chilean 
Lakes. 

Hortets :—Osorno, Recordon ($12-16) ; Espafia ($8-12). 


Excursions :—Motor to Lake Puyehte and the thermal springs ; 
Salto Pilmaiquén to the waterfall. Train to Trumao and steamer to 
the Bar of the Rio Bueno, celebrated for its scenery. The valleys 
of the Rio Bueno and Rio Negro. 


Pisagua, the northern terminus of the Nitrate Railway Company, 
is a port in Tarapaca province, exporting iodine and nitrate. The 
town has about 2,000 inhabitants, and is reached by coast steamer 
and rail from Iquique (39 miles). Motor boats ply to Junin and 
Caleta Buena. 

Horer :—Cavancha (10 beds), $20 (second class). 


Puerto Montt, the capital of Llanquihué province, is a well-kept 
town of about 10,000 inhabitants, the terminus of the Central 
Railway, and 670 miles south of Santiago. The bay is magnificent 
in size and beauty, and the local climate most agreeable. 

Hovtrets :—Hein, Miramar. 


Excursions :—tThe city is an excellent base for excursions to the 
Chilean Lakes (page 221). Lake Llanquihue is some 14 miles away 
by road, and from that point a view is obtained of the Osorno 
volcano. Other large lakes in the same province are Lago de Todos 
Santos, Laguna Cayetué, Lago Peyehue, Lago Rupanco, and El 
Chapo. The Maultin river which rises in Lake Llanquihué presents 
some interesting waterfalls. 
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Puerto Varas, a beauty spot of about 2,000 inhabitants, stands on 
the edge of Lake Llanquihué, and near the Osorno, Tronador, and 
Calbuco volcanos. It is in the Chilean ‘Switzerland,’ 650 miles 
from Santiago upon the central line, and the journey may be made 
by Pullman. (See the Chilean Lakes, p. 221). 

Horets :—Llanquihué, Bella Vista ($12-15), and several pen- 
sions. 


Punta Arenas, in Magellanes Territory, the most southerly 
Chilean town, and about 1,300 miles from Santiago, is on the 
Straits of Magellan. It is the most important commercial port 
between Buenos Aires and Valparaiso. From the former it is 
distant 1,355 miles, and from the latter 1,445 miles by sea. There 
are 21,000 inhabitants. It is a great cattle, sheep, and wool centre. 
The town is in wireless connection with Valparaiso, and has a land 
wire to Buenos Aires. ‘“‘Sandy Point,” to give it its English name, 
was founded in 1843 as a convict station, but is no longer used as 
such. Coal mines and sheep rearing are the source of the local 
prosperity and the port has a good frozen meat trade. 


Landing :—By shore launch. 


Hotels. 
TARIFF 
NAME OF HOTEL. CABLES. | BEDS | PER PERSON 
| PER DAY. 

| | Ch. Cey 
Hore Cosmos, Calle Errazuriz ne Cosmos heer $18—-20 
HOTEL RovAL, Calle O’ Higgins 3 Hotel Royal 60 $1825 
HoTer Comercio, Calle Errazuriz .. Hotel Comercio} 30 | $18-30 
HOTEL FRANCE, Calle O’ Higgins oa Hotel France | 30} $14 
HOTEL PROGRESO, Calle Pedro Montt Hatel Progreso 40 ‘| $10-15 
HOTEL ALEMAN,Calle Lautaro Navarro August Schulz bs ea $8 
HOTEL Winpsor, Avenida Colon... Hotel Windsor 1} $8-10 
Hover CALEDONIA, Calle Bories <a Hotel Caledonia 60! $8-10 


There are several boarding houses. 


Steamers :— ; 

To Arica, Braun and Blanchard line, every three weeks. 

To Buenos Aires, Soc. Anon. Import and Export de Patagonia, fortnightly, 

To Buenos Aires, by Cia. Gen. de Navegacion, monthly. 

To Tierra del Fuego, daily (first-class, single, $8). 

Motor Services :—To Gallegos and Natales three times a week. Private cars can 
be hired. 


Raneagua, capital of O'Higgins province, with a population 
of 17,000, is on the Central Railway about 165 miles from Val- 
paraiso. A battle fought in its streets in 1814 is the chief title to 
historical interest. The pursuits of the town are agricultural, 
although it serves also the Teniente mining area. 

Hortets :—Central, Estacién, Santiago. 


San Antonio, some 41 miles south of Valparaiso, is being equipped 
with an artificial harbour. Copper is shipped in increasing quantity, 
and so is barley and other produce. There is a direct rail connection 
with Santiago, Talagante, and the Central Valley. English and 
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American mail steamers call. General cargo is imported and for- 
warded to Santiago (70 miles distant). 

The town is a popular holiday resort of Santiago residents, and 
has some 3,000 inhabitants. 

HoteEts :—Roma, Jockey Club. 

San Felipe, in Aconcagua province, is an agricultural centre 
with 12,000 inhabitants. The town is connected by rail with 
Valparaiso, Santiago, and Argentina, and is one hour by motor from 
Jahuel. 

Hotet :—Europa (100 beds). 

San Fernando, capital of the province of Colchagua, has 10,000 
inhabitants, and is 83 miles from Santiago and 197 miles from 
Valparaiso on the Chilean Railway. It is situated in a broad and 
fertile valley at 1,000 ft. altitude. It was founded 1742, and still 
retains the colonial character. 

Hotets :—Marcano, Estacién, Comercio. 

Tacna, capital of the province of that name, is 1,800 ft. above 
sea-level; it has 15,000 inhabitants, and is a mining centre some 
too miles by rail from Tacna. The Campo de la Alianza, scene of a 
bloody battle between Chilean and Peruvian-Bolivian forces (1880), 
is on the heights above the town. The soil is fertile, and fruits, 
flowers, and vegetation abound. Sugar and cotton are grown in 
the vicinity. The houses are thatched as protection from the heat. 
A good hospital is maintained, and a strong garrison. 

Hote :—Raiteri. 

Talea, on the Claro river, population 36,000, trades principally 
in cereals and wines. It is connected by rail with Santiago 
(155 miles), Concepcién (52 miles), and Constitucién. The city is 
the most important in the Central Valley, and is a manufacturing 
centre. It was founded in 1692, and has historical and cultural 
traditions of which the inhabitants are proud. 

Hote :—Talca. 

Talcahuano, the port of Concepcién, is connected with that city 
by electric tram and rail. A leading grain and export centre and 
a naval station, dry docks accommodating vessels of 30,000 tons. 
The population is 22,575. It is about eleven hours (363 miles) by 
rail from Santiago, and 240 miles by steamer from Valparaiso. 
Steamers call both upon their northward and southward journeys. 

LANDING :—By shore boat. 

HoTEts :—Royal (70 beds), $12-20; France (70 beds), $12—-15. 

RESTAURANT :—Plom-Plom, Calle Colén. 

Raiv :—Daily trains to Santiago (about twelve hours); electric 
trams hourly to Concepcion. 

Taltal, a port in the province of Antofagasta and 110 miles south 
of that city, has a population of 8,000, and is a nitrate centre. It is 
connected by rail with Cachinal and the oficina branch lines. 

HoreE.s :—Central (20 beds), $8-20; Olimpia (15 beds), $10-25. 
Several boarding-houses, 
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Temuco, capital of Cautin province, an inland town about 
108 miles from Valdivia, has 29,000 inhabitants, and is in the centre 
of a magnificent wheat, orchard, and timber zene. It is the chief 
point to which the Araucanian Indians bring their manufactures for 
sale. The South American Missionary Society maintains two schools 
for boys and girls. 

Hoters :—Central, Mary, Continental, France. 


Tocopilla, in Antofagasta province, with a population of 6,000, 
is chiefly concerned with shipping nitrate, iodine, and copper ore. 
HorEts :—America (30 beds), $12—24; Central (14 beds), $8—t1o. 

Ratt :—Train to Toco bi-weekly connecting with the Longitudinal 
Railway, and Antofagasta, Bolivia, Valparaiso, Santiago, and 
Iquique. 

Valdivia stands on the river of the same name, at the confluence 
of the rivers Calle Calle and Cruces, and 12 miles from its mouth. 
The city is 440 miles from Valparaiso by sea, and about 23 hours 
by rail from Santiago, has the best shipbuilding yards in the Repub- 
lic, and turns out 3,000-ton vessels. The name is that of the founder, 
Pedro de Valdivia, who established the city in 1552. The climate is 
humid, and vegetation is abundant. It has a population of 28,000, 
and shoe factories, tanneries, flour-mills, and breweries. The city 
is accessible to craft of 800 tons, and is served by river steamers. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s intermediate steamships 
call at Corral, and discharge into lighters for Valdivia. 


Hotels. 
‘TARIFF 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF HOTEL. | BEDS. | PER PERSON 

| |__ PER Day. 

| 
Hote Coron, Calle Maipt ae ae 140. | $12-15 
HOTEL BUSSENIUS, Plaza de la Republica | 40. || $9-12 
Hore Parace, Plaza de la Reptblica 47 $12 
HOoreL CENTRAL, Calle Caupolican 30 $9 
Horer HAussMANnN, Calle Picarte ane 24 $9-10 
HOTEL DE FRANCE, Plaza de la Republica 44 | $12-15 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Situated between the Andes and the Pacific, Chile has an area 
of 466,000 square miles, and is bounded north by Peru, east by 
Bolivia and Argentina, and south and west by the Pacific. It 
may be said to consist of three regions: the deserts of the north, 
the arable lands of the centre, and the forest country of the south. 
Between the ocean and the Andes lies a fertile plain some 620 
miles long and 60 broad, sometimes styled ‘‘ The Vale of Chile.” 

The agricultural portions are estimated at about 40,000 square 
miles, or nearly an eighth of the whole area, The rest of the country 
is mountainous, the Western Andes running east and the Cordillera 


Maritima westward. 
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The Chilean lateral range includes the great peaks of the Cerro 
Dofia Ines (16,706 feet) and the Cerro Bolson (16,017 feet). The 
system is volcanic, and the culminating point of the Chilean Andes, - 
Aconcagua, attains 23,097 feet. In Central Chile the Uspailata 
Pass, between Santiago and Mendoza in Argentina, rises 12,780 
feet above the sea. The famous “ Vale of Quillota’’ between 
Santiago and Valparaiso is extremely fertile. 


The coast has a remarkably large number of islands and islets, 
three separate groups being known as the Chiloé, Guaytecas, and 
Chonos archipelagos. The Diego Ramirez group is 63 miles 
west of Cape Horn. The greater part of Tierra del Fuego also 
belongs to Chile. 


The principal rivers have their sources in the Andes, flow west 
to the Pacific, and possess only short navigable channels. The 
rivers of the desert region, of which the longest is the Loa (1,250 
miles), are lost in the sand before.reaching the coast. The agricul- 
tural provinces are well watered by the Bio-Bio (220 miles), Maipd, 
Itata, and other streams. The southern areas of Chiloé and 
Magellanes have the Pudeto, Palena, Yelcho, and others, and in 
this region are a large number of glaciers on the slopes of the 
Cordilleras and other eminences. The waterfalls and rivers afford 
unlimited hydraulic power. 


Most of the Jakes are in the south. The largest are Lake Llan- 
quihué (300 square miles) and Lake Ranco (200 square miles), 
and most of them drain westwards towards the Pacific through 
short and partially navigable rivers. In the far south occur the 
big fresh-water Laguna Blanca and the salt lakes, Otway Water 
and Skyring Water. 


The climate is temperate. The National Observatory, Santiago, 
records 58 rainy days in the average year. The average rainfall is : at 
La Serena, 63 inches; Santiago, 10; Talca, 22; Concepcidn, 53; 
Puerto Montt, to4; and Valdivia, 112 inches. The average tem- 
perature in Santiago is 56° F. ‘The highest temperature in the 
north is 91° F., and the lowest in the south 17° F. Snow does not 
fall north of 36° S., except at altitudes of 200 to 300 metres. 


The snowline diminishes in height southwards. At Antofagasta 
it begins at 16,500 ft.; at Aconcagua at 14,000; at Curicé at 11,000; 
at Bio-Bio at 6,500; at Llanquihué at 5,000; and in Magellan 
Territory at 3,300 ft. 


The seasons are :— 


Spring—September 21 to December 2r. 
Summer—December 21 to March 21. 
Autumn—March 21 to June 21. 
Winter—June 21 to September 21. 
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POPULATION. 


The population, estimated to be 3,892,241 at January 1, 1922, 1s 
by no means concentrated in the large cities, but well distributed 
over the cultivated areas. 


The Republic is divided into 23 Provinces and one Territory. 


Provinces. Sq. Miles. Population. Capital. 
Aconcagua ca vs 5,487 117,000 San Felipe. 
Antofagasta 4g dé 46,611 172,000 Antofagasta. 
Arauco .. Fe Pr; 2,458 60,000 Lebt. 
Atacama .. = oe 30,729 48,000 Copiapé. 
Bio-Biog a a s 5,246 107,000 Los Angeles. 
Cautin é A . 5,832 194,000 Temuco, 
Chiloé aa x 5 8,593 110,000 Ancud, 
Colchagua.. te ae "3,856 166,000 San Fernando, 
Concepcién BG ae 3,252 248,000 Concepcién. 
Coquimbo Ls a 13,461 160,000 La Serena, 
Curicé a 3% ae 2,978 108,000 Curicé. 
Linares ae ae AP ~ 3,942 120,000 Linares. 
Llanquihué a an 45,515 137,000 Puerto Montt. 
Malleco .. Si vs 2,973 122,000 Angol. 

Maule ne cic Sn 2,475 113,000 Cauquenes. 
Nuble_ .. ate m= 3,407 171,000 Chilian. 

O’ Higgins a, oe 2,342 119,000 Rancagua. 
Santiago .. Ke mo 5,665 686,000 Santiago. 
Tacna wher. id re) 9,251 39,000 Tacna. 

Talca &o we 5 3,840 134,000 Talca, 
Tarapaca .. oe = 18,131 IOI,000 Iquique. 
Valdivia .. fe ve 8,649 175,000 Valdivia. 
Valparaiso as ae 1,953 320,000 Valparaiso. 
Magellanes Territo os Velo, 29,000 Punta Arenas, 


In 1920 the foreign population included :— 


- Population. Population. 
Spaniards .. wat 245975 French a oe 6,924 
Bolivians .. some 15,057, British 55 aA 6,899 
Peruvians .. aie £02,052 TUTKS. io < oe . 5,419 
Italians an Sar E5535) Austrians aa oo 3,950 
Germans ne on 8,551 North Americans So 1,896 
Argentines .. xe 7,047 Other nationalities ., 11,7538 


A CHIZEAN CALENDAR. 


1535. Diego Almagro sets out from Peru to explore Chile. 

1536. Pedro de Valdivia begins to colonize Chile. 

1541. City of Santiago founded. Beginning of war with Araucanians. 
1550. City of Concepcién founded. 

1551. City of Imperialfounded. Valdivia defeats the Araucanians. 
1552. City of Valdivia founded. 

1553. Death of Valdivia at the hands of the Araucanians. 

1565. Pedro de Villagran is succeeded by Rodrigo de Quiroga. 
1579. Drake raids the coast. 

1587. Coast raided by Sir Thomas Cavendish. 

1593. Jesuits first arrive from Peru. 

1602. Araucanians capture most of the important southern cities. 
1609. Royal Audience established, 

1638. Coast harassed by Dutch squadron. 

1640. Treaty of Quillan concluded with the Araucanians. 

1643. Coast harassed by Dutch squadron, 
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1647. University of Santiago founded. 

1655. Renewed hostilities with the Araucanians. 

1657. Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza made Governor of Chile, 

1665. ‘Treaty concluded with Araucanian Indians. 

1707-17. Coast blockaded by French squadrons. 

1722. Araucanian war breaks out again. 

1751. Santiago and Concepcién damaged by earthquake. 

1773. Peace concluded with Araucanians. 

1776. Province of Cuyo, hitherto Chilean, handed over to the new Vice-Royalty 
of La Plata. 

1778. Cadiz commercial monopoly suppressed as regards Chile and all South 
America. 

1792. Ambrose O’Higgins made Captain-General. 

1810, Chile declares war on Spain 

1812. Schools for poor children £5 founded. First girls’ school fou 

1813. Province of Concepcién invaded by Spanish army comnt ee by~ Colonel 
Pareja. First naval engagement between the Spaniards and patriot forces. 

1814. Spaniards.defeat Chileans at Rancagua. 

1817. Patriot forces, led by San Martin, defeat the Spaniards at Chacabuco. 

1818. Arrival of Lord Cochrane to command the Chilean fleet. Bernardo O’ Higgins 
becomes Director-General of Chile. : 


1819. First Chilean fleet puts to sea. The Chilean victory at the battle of Maipu, 
which frees all but the south of the country from the Spaniards. 


1820, First shipment of nitrate to England. 

1823. Bernardo O’Higgins forced to resign. 4 

1826. Spaniards finally driven from the Archipelago of Chiloé. Peace with Spain 
concluded. 


1829. Civil war between the parties of General Prieto and General Francisco de 
Lastra. 


1830. Civil war between the parties of Prieto and General Freire, 

1832. Freire banished to Peru. 

1833. New Constitution defines the limits of the Chilean State. 

1836. After an unsuccessful attempt at revolution General Freire taken prisoner 
and permanently banished. He retires to Australia. War declared between 
Chile and the Peru-Bolivian Confederation. 

1839. Final victory of the Chileans. 

1840. First arrival of Pacific Steam Navigation Co.’s steamers. ° 

1841. President Bulnes elected. 

1851. President Manuel Montt elected. 

1852. First line railway opened between Caldera and Copiapé 

1859. Rising of the Araucanian Indians. 

1861. President José Joaquin Perez elected. 

1866. Spaniards bombard Valparaiso. 

1868. ‘Treaty of peace with Spain. 

1871. President Errazuriz Zafiartu elected. 

1876. President Anibal Pinto elected. 

1879. War with Peru and Bolivia, known as the Nitrate War. 

1881, President Santa Maria elected. 

1883. Conclusion of Nitrate War. 

1886. Balmaceda elected President. 

1891. Civil war between the Balmacedists and the party headed by Montt, Silva 
and Barros Ij1co. Balmaceda, defeated, commits suicide. Admiral Montt 
elected President. 

1892. Treaty signed with Bolivia. 

1896. General Errazuriz elected President. 

1901. German Riesco elected President. Beginning of a frontier dispute with 
Argentina. 

1902. On the conclusion of the Holdich Boundary Delimitation, treaty signed with 
Argentina. 

1906. Severe earthquakes at Valparaiso and Santiago. 

rgto. ‘Transandine tunnel on the Chilean side officially opened. 

191g. Chile joins the League of Nations. 

1924, ° Military Council form new Government. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Constitution :—The Chilean Constitution, as drawn up in 1833, 
was a compromise between the British and American models. After 
the Civil War of 1891 changes were instituted on the lines of the 
British Parliament. In 1923 it had become evident that further 
changes were required in order to render procedure more workable. 
Among the new reforms are the following :— 

Votes for domestic servants. 

University professors rendered eligible for election as Deputies. 

Payment of members in both Houses. 

More stringent laws against electoral corruption. 

Limitation of election expenses. 

The Chamber of Deputies given sole power to pass votes of censure 
on the Cabinet. 

The President to have the right to dissolve Parliament once, 
during the first four years of his term; the Chamber of Deputies 
during the first two years of their term. Deputies elected for three 
years. In the event of a dissolution the new elections to take place 
at the end of thirty, and within sixty days; the new Chamber being 
elected only for the remainder of the unexpired term of three years. 

Senators and Deputies called to office to go to their constituencies 
for re-election. 

The quorum of the Chamber of Deputies to be one-fifth of its 
membership, and that of the Senate one-fourth. 

Constitutional reforms have to be passed by two successive Con- 

resses. 
; The Roman Catholic religion is maintained by the State, but 
the Constitution guarantees protection to all beliefs. 


PAST. PRESIDENTS. 


Bernardo O’ Higgins aie or ye an Gon eae} 
(Ten different Presidents) a6 ois sie oH ey ELo23 
General Prieto .. He me we ae 50 2s O31 
General M. Butnes we ae an be ree LOA 
M. Montt .. ee se at oF “i 3 eee EOSE 
j. J. Pérez as 50 oe Sh at os we 1865 
F, Errazuriz a8 ais oe ote te oan ieee SI ee 
OE PTINE Otel we nn os ane = Ys engl o7O 
D. Santa Maria .. c or 36 re a se MLCT 
José Manuel Balmaceda oe 3 i. 5886 
C. Vicufia (elected but did not take office) 3 ag LOOT 
Admiral J. Montt ‘ c Ke ee aESOE 
F. Errdzuriz (son of F. Errazuriz) oie ee . 1896 
G. Riesco Sn Or oe oe rir LOor 
Pedro Montt (died in office) on 36 38 ae «tak QO6 
E. Fernandez (died in office) .. Cis on 50 OE OTe 
Emiliano Figueroa we or ond ae ie 1910 
Ramon Barros Luco .. ae Sic 5 dc +. iQIO 
Juan Luis Sanfuentes .. ee a oe TOUS 
Arturo Alessandri (resignation accepted) ye a oo LOZ: 
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GOVERNMENT, 
A Military Council assumed responsibility in place of Dr. Arturo 
Alessandri in September 1924, 
MILITARY COUNCIL. 


General Altamirano. General Bennett. 
Admiral Nef. 


MINISTRY. 
Senior Alcibiades Roldan, Interior. 
Sefior Carlos Aldunate Solar, Foreign Affairs. 
Sefior Fidel Munoz Rodriguez, Finance. 
Sefior Gregorio Amunategui, Justice and Public Instruction. 
Admiral Luis Gomez Carreno, War and Marine. 
Sefior Oscar Davila, Industry and Public Works. 


CHILEAN LEGATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE. DESIGNATION. NAME. 
Tondon .. Envoy Extraordinary and Agustin Edwards. 
(22 Grosvenor Square, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
W.t, 
) First Secretary .. .. Manuel Salinas. 
34 Pont Street, S.W.1. First Secretary .. .. Santiago de Ossa. 
Financial Adviser .. .» Imis Waddington. 
Juridical Adviser .. .. Alejandro Alvarez. 
First Secretary .. .. Jorge Silva. 
Second Secretary .. .. Iwis Renard. 
Naval and Air Attaché .. Comm. Edgardo von 
Schroeders. 
Military Attaché .. .. Major Juan Negrete. 
Air Attaché ae -- Julio F. A, Bittencourt. 
Attaché ae ae -. Santiago Monk. 
Attaché. .. Agustin R. Edwards, 


Commercial Attaché ». Jorge Buchanan, 


CHILEAN CONSULATE, UNITED KINGDOM. 


RESIDENCE. DESIGNATION. NAME. 
Liverpool . -» Consul-General for the Alberto Phillips. 
(325 Tower Buildings, United Kingdom. ; 
Water ee ) 


London .. -. Consul ae ae .. Vicente Echeverria. 
Glasgow .. a -. Consul ae oe «- Tomas de la Barra, 
Cardiff .. a .. Consul aa sit -. Alberto Porter. 
Belfast .. -. Consul on -s .. Alejandro Bulloch. 
Queenstown and Cork .. Consul se 4 -. James W. Scott. 
Nottingham Br .. Consul oe = .. Alejandro Seeling. © 
Binmingham oS -. Consul an ats .. Ernest Lord. 

Port Talbot ta .. Consul- a8 AS .. Abelardo Aldana. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ..- Consul ake Bs -. Clodomiro R. Lopez. 
Dublin .. ae -. Consul As iis -. William P. Kelly. 
Sheffield .. a .. Consul oe at .. Percy Albert Reuss, 
Southampton .. .. Consul a0 ao .. Ramén Araya Novoa. 
Doyer &e me .. Consul ; .. Eduardo Prescott. 
Newport .. oe -. Consul 0 = .. J. W, Beinon. 
Plymouth 43 .. Consul As oe .. Walter H. Jago. 
Hull Hr ee -. Consul ete ae «+ Joaquin Soler. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The chief agricultural zone is in the central provinces, from a 
little north of Valparaiso to Valdivia in the south. The wheat pro- 
vinces are Coquimbo, Concepcién, Aconcagua, Valparaiso, Santiago, 
O’ Higgins, Curicé, Talea, Bio-Bio, Malleco, and Cautin. 

The number of farms was returned in 1920 as 95,419, of a total 
area of 20,126,218 hectares ; of which 1,129,508 hectares represented 
irrigated land. The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, beans, peas, lentils, potatoes, and hay. 

Chilean livestock in 1921 included some 2,163,100 cattle, 4,500,000 
horses, 391,700 sheep, 459,600 goats, and 292,431 pigs. Dairy work, 
poultry farming, and bee culture are increasing. 

Fruits are grown partly for export, and the existence of 700,000 
apple trees is recognized. Shipments of fresh fruit have been made 
to the United States during the season, December to March. Dried 
peaches, figs, and raisins are prepared in Coquimbo district, and the 
raisins, although small, are much esteemed. 


Cane sugar is planted on a certain scale at Tacna, and beet in the 
Valdivia and Chiloé regions. Peruvian sugar is largely imported. 


Vineyards are numerous in the south, and the Chilean wines are 
reputed the best in South America. In r919 there were 65,884 
hectares under cultivation, and the yield of wine was 1,182,928 
hectolitres. Among the finest brands are Tocornal, Subercasseaux, 
Urmeneta, and Concha y Toro. Measures have been prepared to 
restrict the area under vines. 


Land Holdings :—The best irrigated lands have been sold, within 
recent years, for 4,000 pesos per hectare (approx. 2 acres). Land in 
the central region fetches about 3,000 pesos, and Iand in the south 
about 500. Free grants of 40 hectares are obtainable in the south 
upon specified conditions. The Inspector-General de Colonizacion, 
Santiago, is the proper authority for information. 


MINERAL WEALTH. 


Chile is the only country in the world producing nitrate in a 
natural state, and the fields constitute a source of enormous wealth. 

Nitrate is chiefly found in the desert tracts of Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta, ceded to Chile after her victory over Peru and Bolivia 
in 1883. It is to the almost rainless character of these lands that 
the existence of the great beds of caliche is due. There are about 
170 oficinas; the productive capacity considerably exceeds three 
million tons per annum, employing 45,000 men. The ownership 
of these oficinas, calculated as a matter of productive capacity 
and nationality, is approximately: Chilean: 744%; British: 23% ; 
United States: 24%. a i 

The proportion of nitrate produced in the several districts varies 
considerably, for while the Antofagasta district sometimes produces 


122 a2 


practically the same as Tarapaca, during the year 1922-2 
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the percentage was roughly: Tarapacd, 42%; Antofagasta, 28% ; 
Aguas Blancas, 6%; Tocopilla, 12%; Taltal, 12%. 


The statistics for seven nitrate years are as under :— 


Production. Exports. 
Tons of Tons of 
1,000 Kilos. 1,000 Kilos. 
July 1916—June 1917 .. ae 2,907,630 2,863,478 
92) EDU 93 1918 Go oe 2,979,580 2,912,967 
” r1918— ” 1919 oe Wal 2,332,504 1,794,326 
» I9I9— ,, 1920 .«. a 1,957,271 2,200,964 
9) QZO—Rinsy eo TOZL ales a 2,174,099 2,051,512 
soe LOLI — bgp LOSS gen 8 890,964 613,637 
We ALQZ22—5 45 L023 ee 90 1,499,621 2,101,034 


Chile commenced to produce copper in 1601, and is at present the 
second in importance of producing countries, with good prospects 
of taking the leading place. 


The Chile Exploration Co., Chuquicamata (Antofagasta), and the 
Braden Copper Co., owners of the Teniente Mine, Rancagua, are 
among the largest and are controlled by the Guggenheim interests. 
The Anaconda Co. has large mines and works at Chafiaral. The 
Potrerillos works are large. 


Yron is found in the provinces of Coquimbo, Atacama, Valdivia, 
Cautin, Santiago, Aconcagua, and Valparaiso. Both hematite and 
magnetite are worked. The phosphorus content is low, and the ore 
yields some 67 per cent. Deposits are worked at Tojo (Coquimbo), 
and the output is shipped from Cruz Grande, a port specially equip- 
ped for the traffic, by the Bethlehem steel interests. 


Chile is one of the few South American countries possessing 
coal, and the industry has been developed further than in any other. 
Coal is found principally at Lota, Coronel, Lebu, Penco, Curanilahue, 
Colico, Santa Ana, Dichato, and Talcahuano, The output in 1920 
was about 1,063,180 tons. 


The principal gold centres are Coquimbo, Valdivia, Magellanes, 
and Concepcion. Gold was produced to the value of 1,761,031 gold 
pesos in 1920. 

Silver was produced in 1920 to a value of 8 million gold pesos. 


Sulphur was produced in 1920 in an amount of 13,000 tons. 
Sulphur of high grade is worked at Coquimbo, Atacama, Anto- 
fagasta, and Arica, and is exported to neighbouring Republics. 


Borax is of great importance, and Chile supplies half of the world’s 
consumption from the Ascotan deposits; those at Chilcaya being 
held in reserve. 


Common salt is found abundantly, but only the domestic market 
is supplied. The Punta de Lobos deposit is stated to be capable 
of supplying the world’s demands for years. 


More than half the world’s consumption of iodine is produced 
in Chile. 
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Molybdenum occurs near Valparaiso and in Tacna province, 
and at Vallenar, Santiago, and Coquimbo. The main deposits 
are at Campanani, near Arica. 

Other minerals found in Chile include lead, aluminium, plumbago, 
manganese, bismuth, cobalt, saltpetre, potassic salts, mercury, 
lime, apatite, mica, zinc, kieselguhr, and clay. 


FOREST PRODUCE. 


Timber :—The southern zone is forest-covered from latitudes 
37° to 44°, within an area of 75,000 square miles, equivalent to one- 
fourth of the whole country. Timber is grown outside these limits, 
but not to such purpose either in quality or quantity. Details of 


certain principal kinds are given from a British Consular report 
(1923) :— 

Rauli (Nathofagus procera).—One of the most important classes of timber abounds 
in Cautin and Malleco provinces. The wood is red, veined, medium in weight, free 
from knots, and quick drying. It is excellent for making barrels. Well selected, it 
makes a first-class parquet. 

Roble Pellin (Nathofagus obliqua)—This red oak exists between latitudes 38° and 
42°. The wood matures slowly and is used for beams in building barges and for 
railway sleepers. 

Alerce (Fitzrvoya Patagonia) —Thrives in the swampy districts south of Valdivia. 
Specimens are found measuring 60 ft. high by 5 ft. diameter. The wood is not affected 
by moisture, and is largely used in the south of the country for roofing purposes. 

Coicue (Nothofagus Dembeyt)—Abundant in the southern regions is used for all 
kinds of construction, including railway sleepers. 

Cypress de Cordillera (Libocedrus Chilensis)—Is found from latitude 30° south; 
light in weight and pale yellow in colour, it is used largely for furniture. 

Cypress de Guaytecas (Libocedrus Tetragon)—Found to the south of Valdivia, and 
in enormous quantities on the islands between 42° and 46°. he wood is hard and 
very resistant against water, making it suitable for sleepers in swampy districts. 

Lingue (Persea Lingue) —Found from Llanquihue in the south and as far north as 
Atacama, is used principally for furniture. It possesses a rich coloured vein and, 
when varnished, it imitates fine woods like walnut, jacaranda, and cedar. 

Laurel (Laurelia Avomatica and L. Senata)—Abounds from latitude 34° to the 
island of Chiloé. Used for floorings and ceilings, parquet and furniture. It takes 
varnish well. 

Litre (Litre Cautica)—Found throughout the country; is used for making cart 
wheels and spokes. 

Luma (Mircongenia Luma).—Obtained in the central and southern zones. Of a 
red colour, it is exceptionally hard and heavy and withstands enormous strain. 

Maniu (Podocarpus Chilena)—Very durable, aromatic, and of yéllow colour; used 
for furniture, flooring, masts, and spars. . 

Tique (Aextoxicum Punctatum).—¥ound in the swampy regions of the south, is 
very durable, and largely used for naval construction. 3 

Pehuen (Avaucania Imbricata).—Found between 37° and 40°, and after alerce is the 
tallest tree in the country. It is used in delicate carpentry. The fruit (pifion) is ree 
puted valuable for medicinal purposes, as is the bark. Tt 

Quillay (Quillaja Saponaria)—Is obtained between Coquimbo and Valdivia. The 
trunk and branches are used for firewood and for making charcoal. The bark is 
exported in large quantities, and used by dyers, cleaners, and aerated water manu- 
facturers. 

Algarrobilla (Caesalpina Brevifolia)—A shrub peculiar to the Atacama and 
Coquimbo districts, produces an. excellent firewood, but is chiefly valuable for the 
berry, which is used in tanning leather. With the exception of about roo tons cons 
sumed in the country the whole production is exported to Europe. The crop varies, 
sometimes amounting to 4,000 tons and at other times to only 300, Experiments 
have been made to transplant this shrub to other countries and districts without 
success. 
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#§ The\Government takes an interest in the forests. The agricultural societies annually 
sell some millions of plants, principally eucalyptus and cypress. ‘The planting of 
saplings is general throughout the central zone and as far north as Coquimbo, 

Plantations of eucalyptus, cypress, and poplars have been springing up throughout 
the country. ‘There are difficulties in transportation owing to the lack of roads or 
rivers capable of rafting the lumber to the coast. The Chilean forests open an im- 
portant field for the manufacture of wood-pulp. 

Local Industries :—Chile is becoming an industrial country. 
Patriotic feeling, Government legislation, and frequently the 
cheaper cost of national production, are all helping. 

Chile will become, as time goes on, less and less a buyer of 
manufactured goods. Her needs will be limited more to machinery 
and raw materials. The principal industries to-day in Chile are 
the manufacture of matches, glassware, boots and leather goods, 
cement, iron and brass bedsteads and mattresses, furniture, soap, 
and candles, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, spirits, alcoholic liquors 
and mineral water, condensed milk, wire nails, hats and ready- 
made clothing. 


There are about 3,000 manufacturing establishments throughout 
the Republic, employing over 70,000 persons. 


British Capital :—Some £61} millions of British capital invested 
in Chile are quoted upon the London Stock Exchange, chiefly in 
Government, railway, and nitrate securities. ‘“‘The Times” gives 
the average return during 1923 as 5°4 per cent. 


There is a British Chamber of Commerce in the Republic of 
Chile (Incorporated), Valparaiso, Calle Cochrane, 741 (Casilla 
329), with branches at Antofagasta, Concepeidn, Iquique, Santiago, 
and Talcahuano, and correspondents at Chafiaral, Punta Arenas, 
and Valdivia. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Ordinary telegrams (Spanish), 7 to 10 centavos (paper) per word; 
urgent telegrams (Spanish), at triple rates. Telegrams in code or 
foreign languages are charged triple rates. 

About 18,000 miles of telegraphs, with 367 offices, are owned by 
the State. Other telegraph lines amount to 4,500 miles. 

The telephones are in the hands of private companies. 

There is a chain of wireless stations at Arica, Antofagasta, Co- 
quimbo, Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Valdivia, Puerto Montt, Punta 
Arenas, and Juan Fernandez. Wireless stations have been con- 
structed also at Castro, Huafo Island, Rio Aysen, Cape Praper, 
Puerto Bories, Evanglistas Island, Faro Felix, Punta Arenas, and 
Mocha Island. 

Outward mails are dispatched (i) via Buenos Aires and the Andes; 
(ii) by Pacific Steam Navigation Line, via Panama, at intervals; 
and (iii) via United States. Correspondence for Punta Arenas, 
unless specially addressed, is dispatched via Buenos Aites. During 
the winter in South America (May to September) correspondence is 
forwarded via New York and Panama, or by direct ship. Only 
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specially superscribed correspondence is forwarded via Buenos Aires 
and the Andes. 

Postage, 24d. first ounce, 13d. each ounce after. 

Homeward mails are dispatched at frequent intervals. 


CURRENCY AND MEASURES. 


; gi metric system is obligatory, all other measures being excluded 
v law. 

The unit of currency is the gold peso, nominally worth 1s. 6d. 
In the paper currency, which is in general use, the peso has a fluc- 
tuating value. The silver and other coins in use represent fractions 
of the 100 centavos of which the peso is made up. There are 50-, 
40-, 20-, I0-, 5-, 24-, 2-, I-, and 4-centavo pieces. 


’ THE PRESS. 


Press :—The principal paper, ‘El Mercurio,” is published at San- 
tiago and Valparaiso, and also at Antofagasta.. The evening editions, 
“Las. Ultimas Noticias,” appear at Santiago, and ‘‘La Estrella,” at 
Valparaiso. Other daily papers—Santiago: ‘‘La Nacion,” “El 
Diario Ilustrado,” “‘La Opinién’’; Valparaiso: ‘‘La Union’”’ and 
“South Pacific Mail” ; Antofagasta : ‘“‘ El Industrial,” ‘‘La Naci6én”’ ; 
Iquique : ‘El Nacional,” “El Tarapaca”’; Coquimbo: ‘‘E] Longi- 
tudinal’; Aricaie’oBiesBertocarril’’:>-Tacna :° “Wa> Provincia” ; 
Taltal: ‘““La Razon”’; La Serena: ‘El Chileno,” “El Coquimbo” ; 
Concepcion : “El Sur.” 


Information for Passengers. 


Passengers for Chile are required to call in person at a Chilean 
Consulate for visa of their passports. Three small photographs 
are required and letters from two responsible persons in their own 
country. Forms supplied by the Consulate have to be filled in 
triplicate, and these call for the names and addresses of two persons 
in Chile and known to the applicant. 

First and Second-class steamer passengers are required to state 
the reason or purpose of their journey. Third-class passengers 
have to furnish evidence of ability to follow their employment, 
trade, or profession, A medical certificate of freedom from chronic, 
contagious, or incurable disease is necessary, Evidence of good 
conduct issued by a Justice of the Peace is required. In the case of 
British subjects Chilean Consuls dispense with a police certificate. 

Chilean subjects need to produce their Cards of Identity. 
Foreigners returning after absence from Chile may receive special 
consideration from the Consul in the absence of certain of the 
documents. 

Passengers touring South America and visiting Chile for only a 
short space of time are absolved from the need of producing the 
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certificates enumerated above, but not from filling the application 
forms or furnishing the specified photographs. This special visa is 
obtainable through the offices of the principal shipping companies. 

The Chilean Sanitary Authorities require passengers to show 
proof of vaccination within the previous ten years, before permitting 
disembarkation. It is advisable that health and vaccination cer- 
tificates signed by a doctor should be countersigned by the Medical 
Officer of Health for the district. 


Duty upon Baggage :—Ship captains are bound, under Chilean 
law, to require from passengers a written declaration showing all 
articles included in their luggage which are not covered by the 
definition ‘‘baggage” (equipaje) of the Chilean Customs Tariff, and 
which are consequently not entitled as such to duty-free admission, 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


January I os 76 ». New Year 
a a .» Good Friday 
— ae Ls .. Holy Saturday 
o ee .. The Ascension 
May 21 ae ois -» Battle of Iquique 
—— OD ae .. Corpus Christi 
June 29 e A .. SS. Peter and Paul 
August 15 ae che .. The Assumption 
September 18 .. A ..» National Independence Day 
September 19 .. aa .. Army and Navy Victories 
Novemberr .. te .. All Saints’ Day 
Meceniber's = ie a ..» Immaculate Conception 


December 25 .. De .. Christmas Day 
is Day of a Presidential Election 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


The Superintendent of Customs in Chile was authorised by a 
decree of 1898, to permit the dispatch to private warehouses of 
the samples with which the agents of commercial houses are tra- 
velling, provided that they are not whole pieces of stuff or com- 
plete sets of objects which would divest them of their character 
as samples. In virtue of this exemption, travelling salesmen 
may introduce their samples of foreign merchandise into any port 
of the Republic without paying in ready money the ordinary 
import duties, and are allowed a term of six months in which to 
pay the duties if the samples which they bring are designed for 
consumption in the country. If they re-ship the samples to a 
foreign country, the I.0.U. (pagaré) which they have signed for 
the value of the duties is cancelled without chargé. 

If samples carried by commercial travellers consist of objects 
which can be put to industrial use or sold, import duty is leviable 
on them according to class. Refund of duty, with a reduction of 
25 per cent., can be obtained provided that the samples are re- 
exported within one year. 

Commercial travellers must register in the first town called at, 
if they intend to remain in the country ten days or longer. 
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The followjng fees are payable half-yearly, and travellers in- 
tending to stay six months or less pay one-half of the amounts. 
FEES. 
$1,000 in Santiago, Valparaiso, Vifia del Mar, Concepcion or 


Talcahuano. 


$800 in each of the 65 Departments having between 20,000 


and 100,000 inhabitants. 
$700 in each of the 11 Departments having between 10,000 


and 20,000 inhabitants. 
$600 in each of the 4 Departments having between 5,000 and 


10,000 inhabitants. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN CHILE. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant, 
Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE. 


Santiago ae 


Santiago me) 

Antofagasta .. 

Iquique Zs 
Arica ate 
Caleta Buena 
Junin 
Pisagua AC 
Caldera a 
Caleta Coloso 
Chafiaral or 
Copiapdé ne 
Mejillones .. 


Taltal on 
Tocopilla .. 


Tacna ats 


Valparaiso .. 


Coquimbo .. 
Concepcién, 
Lota and 
Coronel. 
Tos Andes .. 
Puerto Montt 
Punta Arenas 
Talca 


Talcahuano .. 
Temuco 


Valdivia and 
Corral, 


RANK. 


Envoy Extraordin- 
ary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

Chargé d’Affaires.. 

Comml. Secretary.. 


Vice-Consul i 
(M) Consul <° 
Vice-Consul AG 
Vice-Consul 
Vice-Consul 
Vice-Consul 
Vice-Consul A 
Vice-Consul : 
Vice-Consul Ae 
Vice-Consul ws 
Vice-Consul 5 
Consular Agent .. 


Consular Agent 

Vice-Consul ata 
Vice-Consul ar) 
Vice-Consul me 


Vice-Consul 


(M) Consul-General 
Vice-Consul 
Pro-Consul .. 
Consular Agent 
Consul aa 


ie eke 


Consular Agent 

Consular Agent .. 
-(M) Vice-Consul .. 
Consular Agent .. 


Vice-Consul 
Consular Agent 
(acting). 


NAME, 


A.C. Grant Duff. 


Cc. Graham. 
W. F. Vaughan Scott. 


Thomas C. Sargent 
Henry W. W. Bird... 
James K. M. Clarke 


J. C. Hardie os 
T. G. Patrickson .. 
B.S. ry - 2s os 
TE; Bye: 


D.S. Henderson .. 
John B. Howden .. 
D. J. MacKenzie .. 
Alfred EK. Danks .. 
William Sheriff oe 
G. N. Pearson Re 


Laurence J. M. > 


Hawke. 
H. J. Turpie GO 
Charles Wesley 
Nicholls. 


Cc. M. Elliott ae 


Constantine Graham 


Victor V. Cusden 

H. T. Mundy 3 
A. V. Goudio 
Edward Cooper ~-.. 


Louis Murray os 

Av. Trim 3. ot 

T. B. Wildman sie 

Charles A. 
Stringfellow. 

C. SaCoke; «.. oe 

Ac Ps Bos Rerins 06 


ore 


H. Alen 
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CONSULAR 
DISTRICT, 


Provinces of Anto- 
fagasta, Ataca- 
ma, Tacna, and 
Tarapaca. 


| Provinces of Anto- 


\ 


\ 
) 


fagasta and 
Atacama. 


Provinces of Tacna 
and Tarapaca. 


Republic of Chile, 
with the excep- 
tion of the Pra- 
vinces of Tacna, 
Tarapaca, Anto- 
fagasta, and 
Atacama, 


PACIFIC LINE 


MONTHLY SERVICE by PALATIAL 
PASSENGER STEAMERS. 


“Ebro” and ‘“ Essequibo.” 


New York to Havana. 
Panama Canal 
(Central American Ports) 
(Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia) 


PERU and CHILE. 


The Largest Passenger Steamers 
between 


NEW YORK 


AND 
WEST COAST OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Luxury—Com fort. 


TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Local Services. 
CRISTOBAL to CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 
CRISTOBAL to COLOMBIA 
and ECUADOR. 


VALPARAISO: Calle Blanco. 

CALLAO: Calle Independencia. 
P.S.N.C./ BUENOS AIRES: Edificio Britdnico. 

LONDON: Atlantic House, Moorgate. 


LIVERPOOL: Goree, Water,Street. 
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ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
CUBA, PANAMA CANAL 
(Central American Ports), 
COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, 
BOLIVIA, 

PERU and CHILE. 


ENGLAND : FRANCE : SPAIN 
PORTUGAL : BRAZIL 
URUGUAY : ARGENTINA 


(Falklands Islands and via Straits 
of Magellan) to 
WEST COAST OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


TOURS 


FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
CUBA - PANAMA CANAL. 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


VALPARAISO: Calle Blanco. 
(caLiLAo: Calle Independencia. 
P.S.N.C.4 BUENOS AIRES: Edificio Britdnico. 
LONDON: Atlantic House, Moorgate. 
LIVERPOOL: Goree, Water Street. 
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WHOLESALE 


TEXTILE 


WAREHOUSE. 


Dresses. Jumpers. 
Blouses. Neckwear. 
Aprons. Frillings. 
Overalls. Veilings. 
Laces. | Handkerchiefs. 
eke ah Knitted Coats. 
Children’s Frocks. Dressing Gowns. Underclothing. 


FRANCIS & PEARSE, Ltd., 
WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND. 
Telegrams; ‘‘Franpear, London.’ Telephone; Central 668 & 669. 


ASTUR HOTEL 


The most up-to-date hotel in South 
America. Situated in the most central 
part of Valparaiso. 


Suites of bedrooms and dressing-rooms, 
Hot and cold water laid on in eyery 
bedroom. 


Restaurant 4a la carte, under super- 
vision of a thoroughly competent chef, 


Principal European languages spoken. 


CALLE CONDELL, 245 
VALPARAISO. 


PELE TTT irri iii iii 
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RAIL ROUTES IN CHILE. 


Valparaiso—Santiago :—Trains start in Valparaiso from the 
Puerto Station and arrive in Santiago at the Alameda or Mapocho 
Stations. The journey is some 4 hours. The main stations and 
distances are :— 

Valparaiso (Puerto) — 


Kilometres, Kilometres. 
2 “6 <5) -Barén, AG Olmos .» Limache. 
9 ae .»  Vitia del Mar. Wf OG +» Quillota, 
13 '% -. Hl Salto. 68% 435 .- La Calera. 
22 ie -» Quilpué. GAG fue -. Llay-Llay. 
31 an .. Pefia Blanca. T1866 .. Santiago (Alameda 


or Mapocho). 


Santiago—Buenos Aires :—The journey across the continent 
from Santiago to Buenos Aires occupies 51 hours; or in the contrary 
direction 38 hours. 

The following shows the altitudes in metres, and the distances 


from Santiago. 


Altitude Kilometres 

Metres. from Santiago. 
Twos Andes .. ae ae OC 834. oe Be 149 
Caracoles .. bs ae wert B5285 ve ae 218 
Frontera Ais — oc es. $3,205 ac 50 220 
Las Cuevas .. ae ats ps 125,150 oe ee 224 
Mendoza oa eis ae als 767 are ae 398 
Buenos Aires oe aie -» Sea-level ... ate DA 4a: 


Customs SEARCH :—The luggage of passengers by Transandine 
Railway from Chile to Argentina is searched by the Customs in 
Buenos Aires, not at the frontier. 


Santiago—Talcahuano :—A daily express in each direction 
does the journey in 114-12 hours, leaving the Alameda Station 
in Santiago and stopping at the following junctions :—Rancagua, 
Pelequén, San Fernando, Curicé, Talea, Linares, Parral, Chillan, 
General Cruz, San Rosendo, and Concepcidén. 


Santiago—Talca :—Trains leave the Alameda Station in Santiago 
and occupy about 7 hours in reaching Talca. 

The main stations and distances are :— 
Santiago (Alameda)— 


Kilometres. Kilometres. 
S20e ee .. Rancagua. 185 aye wane CunCco. 
RE eis Pei belequen, PON ae sje) alcas 
ge ee 6 .. San Fernando, 


Santiago—Iquique :—A fairly comfortable train service with 
restaurant and sleeping cars connects Santiago, Valparaiso, and 
Iquique. Early application for places on the trains is advisable 
and should be made to the Compafiia Trasportes Unidos, Calle 
Estado Esq. Alameda, Santiago, or Av. Brasil Esq. Pudeto, Val- 
paraiso. The journey covers 4 days. 
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The following are the chief stations en route with train distances 
from Santiago :— 


Santiago— 
Valparaiso, 
Kilometres. Kilometres. 
128'/5% .. Calera. 1,147 She, «» Pueblo Hundido. 
£89) 3c »» Cabildo 1,427 va .. Aguas Blancas. 
330 ae ca oe -,dlapel. 1,533 we «- Baquedano, 
AS5 are -. Ovatlle. 1,629 a .. Antofagasta. 
593 ee -. Serena. 1,687 es . Toco. 
Sx¥- 3. -. Vallenar. 1,857 ar ..  Pintados, 
985 .. Copiapd. 1,954 - Iaquique. 


Trains depaitios on Saturday mornings arrive at Tanga on 1 Wednesday morning. 


Valdivia—Puerto Montt :—From Valdivia for 28 kilometres 
the route is over the land to Victoria with a change at Antilhue, 
and Puerto Montt is reached in some 7 hours from that point. 

Chief stations and distances :— 

Valdivia— 
Kilometres. 

28 .. Antilhue. 

43 .- Las Lagos. 

274 + .. Puerto Montt. 

Llay Llay—Los Andes :—A change is made at Llay Llay (94 
kilos. from Valparaiso, 92 from Santiago) for Los Andes, which 
station is reached by express in about 14 hours. 


Chief stations and distances :— 


Lay Llay— 
Kilometres. 

34 ... San Félipe, 

AG ee. 10S Atides. 


Talcahuano—Victoria :—The train journey is some 6 hours. 
The principal stations and distances follow -— 


Talcahuano— 
Kilometres. Kilometres. 
15 oe .. Concepcidn. Tse -. Coigiie. 
85 ot -. San Rosendo, 139 ¢ +. Renaico. 
106 Be -. Santa Fé. Cee rar .. Victoria. 


Victoria—Valdivia :—Trains occupy about 6 hours, The chief 
stations and distances are :— 
Victoria— 
Kilometres. 


65° sc. demuco, 
208 .. Antilhue. 
236 .. Valdivia. 


Talca—Taleahuano :—The train journey is some 8 hours. 
The principal stations and distances are :-— 


Talca— 
Kilometres. Kilometres. 
Koike aN se Aittares. 215 a +» Monte Aguila, 
0. Sante 2 Partaly 2491! 2% +». San Rosendo, 
148~j< Fs -« Chill4n. 319 ‘eo .. Concepcidn. 
165 fe .. Rucapequén. 334 . .. Talcahuano. 
gO. “xan -. General Cruz. 
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Antofagasta-La Paz:—For a more descriptive account of the 
route see p. 104, “ Bolivia.” Appended is a list of the stations, 
distances, and altitudes on the main line of the Antofagasta and 
Bolivia Railway Company. 


Stations. Altitude, Distance, Stations. Altitude, Distance, 
ct. feet. miles. feet. miles. 

ANTOFAGASTA (Chile) —_— —  Cuicuana (Bolivia) 12,067 293 
Playa Blanca am 197 2 Julaca Stats ce 12,034 321 
Sargento Aldea a 968 6 Rio Grande .. ss 12,001 340 
WatNegra ¥ ee 3.2972, 330 12. Uyuni ab .. 12,008 380 
Portezuelo .. sap 178.18 Time Citar eine eeayila,20/ 410 
O'Higgins .. ye ae 22 Rio Mulato .. sc ESs407. 446 
Uribe .. Je te Ts500) 29 Sevaruyo ae ps az ak 473 
Prate 3. ae Serene oe. 37 Huari ws tis = 12,136 498 
Latorre on sie 23569 44 Challapata .. ers TOS, 505 
Cuevitas a aa 25030 2  Paziia.. “a »% 12,139 529 
Baquedano .. mittens me ere 60 Poopd 20 Pets LOS 541 
Cerillos a Fee SeSLO 68 Machacamarc ve 12,149 560 
El Buitre a ++ 4,039 73 + Oruro “9 eS 520 575 
Carmen Alto osm 45256 76 Soledad te Oe) LZ, 186 594 
Salinas ae ++ 4,400 80 Bucaliptus .. cre xe e Het 615 
J.S.Ossa .. .- = 82 Silencio ae a 626 
Peineta es oe” 49S 83 Leomitas vF eens, 254 639 
Central oe «ob f4s537 85 Patacamaya .. «4 12,418 652 
Maipu a —— 88  Ayo-Ayo zt +. 12,690 665 
Union. z =< e+) 4,630 89 Calamarca .. +. 12,959 679 
Placilla = os ~ 4;694 eps Vilaque os os — 685 
Solitario “a 2s 51823 96 =Ingavi Bre .. 12,690 690 
La Noria 2s +s 5,046 ror Viacha ws «> 12,644 702 
Sierra Gorda ee 59325 106 LA PAZ Pes +. II,909 716 
Cochrane ote +. 5,666 112 

Cerritos Bayos ae O27. 124 

Calama 48 +e 7,431 149 

Cere +. AS, -» 8,665 168 

Conchi A +. 9,892 186 

San Pedro .. +. 10,574 194 

Polapi 5A Ade i he ga 212 

Ascotan oe «0 12,976 225 

Cebollar ee we) L2,254 242 

San Martin .. et, E2155 256 

Ollagiie oc ae) 12,520 272 


Arica-La Paz.—For the route to the Bolivian capital, see p. 103. 


New Transcontinental Railway Project :—A new transandine 
railway joining Antofagasta with Salta, in Argentina, has been 
projected, to provide an outlet for the produce of a region in Argen- 
tina with an area of 400,000 square kilometres and a million 
inhabitants. It would serve less directly Catamarca, Formosa, and 
part of Corrientes, as well as the eastern part of Bolivia. These 
areas export their produce from Buenos Aires, 1,685 kilometres 
away from Salta. Antofagasta is distant only 794 kilometres from 
Salta. Moreover, Antofagasta is within 4,562 miles of San Francisco. 
The region is believed to hold enormous mineral wealth, and it is 
fruitful agriculturally. Irrigation works, which cover an area of 
nearly 1,000,000 hectares in Jujuy and about 150,000 hectares in 
Salta, are under construction. 
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The railway might contribute to appease the feeling which has 
kept Bolivia estranged from Chile ever since Antofagasta province 
became Chilean, so landlocking the country. 
would increase the trade of Antofagasta, perhaps to a point which 
would affect considerably the trade of the country as a whole. 
Possibly, by enabling a larger importation of foodstuffs in Antofa- 
gasta and the rest of the nitrate district, it would lower the cost 
of living. The scheme has opponents, notably among Chilean cattle 
farmers, who fear Argentine competition. 


Distances by Sea. 
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Miles 

Valparaiso. 
T, x58<| Coquimbo: 

575 392 Antofagasta. 

769 597 223 | Iquique. 

879 697 32m | 107 | Arica. 

960 778 413 217 134 Mollendo. 

1,301 1,128 806 a 581 457 | Callao. 
2,611 2,445 2,137 1,987 I,QI2 1,788 | 1,340 | 
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THE CHILEAN LAKES. 
An Itinerary. 


From Santiago to Osorno is some 592 miles upon the State 
Railway and the journey can be done in 24 hours. From Osorno, 
Puerto Varas is distant 58 miles. 

The trip can be made in daylight, leaving Santiago upon one 
of three days in the week, arriving on the evening of the same day 
at Concepcién, from which there is a daily service via San Rosendo 
to Valdivia. An overnight stay in that place is made and Osorno 
is reached in four hours the next day. After another overnight stop 
Puerto Varas is touched in little over two hours on the train. 


There follows a suggested itinerary from Puerto Varas to San 
Carlos de Bariloche (about 300 kilometres), crossing Lakes Llan- 
quihué, Todos Santos, and Nahuel Huapi. 


Frrst Day, Puerto Varas Ensenada. Dep. 7 a.m. by steamer 
over Lake Llanquihué. Arr. 11.30 a.m. Luncheon is served 
at the hotel ($3.50) and immediately after luncheon depart- 
ture is made by motor ’bus for the port 18 kilometres distant, 
where steamer awaits the arrival of the ’bus. From Puerto 
Petrolini departure is made by steamer over Lake Todos Los 
Santos for a three hours journey to Peulla, arriving about 
4p-m. The Hotel Peulla has a capacity for 40, and provides 
dinner and lodging. Motor launches are available for excursions 
on the Lake and several day excursions can be made from 
this centre, e.g., to Cayatue and Rio Blanco. 


SEconD Day. Peulla is left by coach or automobile for a 
run of 20 kilometres to Puerto Blest whence a steamer upon 
Lake Nahuel Huapi leaves for San Carlos de Bariloche, which has 
been likened to a Swiss mountain village. Population 1,200. 


Hotels :—Los Lagos and Perito Moreno (Pension $8 
Argentine). 


Passages by the Express Service need to be booked five days 
in advance. Tourist Agent, German Wiederhold, Puerto Varas, 
Casilla Correo No. 150 (Telegrams “‘ Turismo,’’ Puerto Varas). 
The fare for the journey is $636 Chilean (exclusive of meals and 
Hotels) single. The quotation is a maximum. 


Other excursions can be arranged from Puerto Varas, including 
one by steamer to Puerto Octay. There are three train departures 
weekly from Puerto Varas for Temuco, and return to Santiago may 
be made via that town, Talca, and Constituci6n. 
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IN CHILEAN PATAGONIA. 


The Magellan Territory, together with various archipelagos, 
forms the most southerly part of the South American continent, 
the apex of an inverted triangle, Taking an imaginary line from 
this apex and extending it northwards towards the base of the 
triangle it gives Argentine Patagonia on the East and Chilean Pata- 
gonia or Magellan Territory, as it is known politically, on the West. 

The Territorio de Magellanes comprises 260,000 square kilo- 
metres or seven times the size of Belgium. The Island of Tierra 
del Fuego alone has an area of 48,000 square kilometres, 28,000 
of which belong to Chile, and the remainder to the Argentine 
Republic, the dividing line being a perpendicular North and South 
between longitudes 68 and 69. ‘The territory stretches from. the 
Taitao Peninsula at 47° South Latitude and includes all the archi- 
pelagos which follow to the South down to Cape Horn (Cabo 
de Hornos) at 56° South Latitude, together with the Western 
portion of Tierra del Fuego. 

Over 10,000,000 acres from 52° South Latitude to about 47° 
South Latitude are unexplored. The territory is very sparsely inhab- 
ited, the total population being under 30,000, of which about 20,000 
live in Punta Arenas, the only town and port of any importance. 


PHYSICAL, PEATURES; 

The topography of Chilean Patagonia is varied. The land is 
undulating, hilly, mountainous, wooded and well watered by lakes 
and swamps, whereas Argentine Patagonia is a flat table land, bare 
of trees, but well watered in parts. 

The islands are little known and uninhabited, mountainous, 
with dense forest intersected by grassy tracts. 

The island of Tierra del Fuego has tracts of flat grass land 
covering an area of millions of acres. Forest country backed by 
mountains, rises to a height of over 8,000 feet. About three and 
a half million acres of land are exploited for sheep farming. 

The temperature and climate vary considerably, and Punta 
Arenas is probably the most favoured spot, Whilst the low-lying 
districts near the coast do not get much snow, farther inland and 
on the high ground snow lies for many months of the year and very 
low temperatures are experienced. In Tierra del Fuego, during the 
summer months, the average temperature varies between 58° F. and 
45° F., and in winter from 35° F. to 46° F. 

The mean temperatures according to observations taken over 
a period of thirty years are: Summer average, 51° F.; Winter 
average, 35° F. 

The summer months are December, January, and February 
when rains are frequent, although it is not uncommon to have a 
spell of several weeks of dry weather during this season. For 
three months of the year snow covers the country, except those 
parts bordering the sea. The country is more or less impassable, 
except on horseback, owing to snow and swollen torrents. 
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Strong, cold piercing winds are experienced throughout the 
year and particularly during the spring, when they reach a velocity 
of 70 to 80 kilometres per, hour. The winds are very dry, and 
the ground dries in an astonishing manner; their effect is beneficial 
in drying the country, but detrimental in preventing the growth 
of the crops, which can only be cultivated in sheltered spots. 


Towns :—The only tows of size, is Punta Arenas (founded in 
1847). Puerto Natalesand Ultima Esperanza have 2,000 inhabitants. 

In Chilean Tierra del Fuego the only town is the tiny capital 
Porvenir, situated opposite Punta Arenas with 800 inhabitants, 
of whom 9o per cent. are Jugoslavs. 


The chief ports are:—Punta Arenas, Puerto Natales, Puerto 
Porvenir, Tierra del Fuego; and Puerto Harris, Dawson Island, 
Puerto Bories, Puerto Rio Seco, Puerto San Gregorio, Puerto 
Sara (all private). 

THE BRITISH COLONY. 

Over one-fifth of the developed land in the Territory belongs 
to British subjects. At least half the senior staff of the 
commercial and industrial concerns, as well as a quarter of the 
working shepherds are British. Ninety per cent. of the large 
sheep farms are managed by British subjects, chiefly Scotch. One 
Chilean sheep farming company, which is entirely British managed 
throughout, employs over 2,000 men, of whom about.500 are 
British, working in different capacities from general manager 
down to shepherds. 

Amongst the British colony’s local institutions are :—The 
British Club, known as The British Association of Magellanes; 
The Overseas Club (Branch); The Benevolent Society; The 
Mission School attached to the Protestant Church; The 
Preparatory School, with 98 pupils; The Angle-South American 
Bank, Ltd. (Branch), established in 1894; “‘ The Magellan Times,” 
published by Senior Arturo Riesco M. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The only industry of importance is that of sheep breeding and 
its by-products: wool, frozen meat, canned meat, fat and sheep 
skins, : 

All the frozen meat, amounting to between one and a quarter and 
one and a half million carcasses, with an equal number of sheep- 
skins, are shipped in British ships and sold in London. London 
also usually sells the bulk of the wool clip. 

The standard type of sheep bred in Magellan Territory, Tierra 
del Fuego, and Southern Patagonia is the Romney Marsh cross 
merino. The ‘‘Corriedale’”’ has been extensively imported. 

On the Bradford market grading Punta Arenas wool averages 
from 40’s to 58’s in quality. ' 

‘The average price of mutton in Punta Arenas in 1922 was low: 
Ewes, 14d.; wethers, 2d.; lambs, 3d. per Ib. 
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The total production of timber amounts to between twenty and 
thirty million square feet. The export to the Argentine, in normal 
times, is about half the above-mentioned quantities. The most 
important sawmill is that of the Sociedad Ganadera Gente Grande, 
on Dawson Island. 


Coal, or lignite, is worked at the Loreto mine, close to Punta 
Arenas, by the S.A. Menendez-Behety; the Cia Carbonifera de 
Magellanes have a mine west of Loreto; the Cia Minas de Carbon 
de Rio Verde work coal upon Riesco Island, and there is a Three 
Brothers’ mine on Skyring Water, owned by V. and A. Kusanovic, 
of Punta Arenas. 


Petroleum is believed to exist near Punta Arenas and at Ultima 
Esperanza, and Rio Verde. 


Alluvial gold exists in Tierra del Fuego and other districts and 
has been worked spasmodically for years. 

Small factories exist in Punta Arenas for candles, beer, electric 
power, alcohol, wood, and coal gas obtained from local coal. 

A small dockyard has three slipways capable of taking ships up to 
1,500 tons. It works in conjunction with an iron and brass foundry 
(managed by British engineers) with repair shops for machinery. 


LAND AND LABOUR. 


Magellanes was originally a penal station, as to-day is Ushuaia 
the capital of Argentine Tierra del Fuego, but from the year 1853 
dates the first colonization scheme under which permission to occupy 
land was given gratis to any applicant. Gratuitous grants continued 
until 1884 when the Government held the first auction sale to lease 
lands for periods varying from five to twenty years. In 1903, 
the Government decided to put up for sale the first lots of pasture 
land, followed by others since held. The present total area used 
for pasture in Magellan Territory exceeds twelve and a half million 
acres (5,000,000 hectares) of which about five million are held 
freehold. Practically all the Government land suitable for pasture 
is leased for periods still to run of from seven to 20 or more years. 

The labour question is as acute as in most other industrial 
centres. Strikes have taken place during the last few years, and 
on more than one occasion armed forces have had to be employed. 

The frontier is patrolled by Chilean Carabineers with the object 
of preventing the entrance of agitators into the Territory. 

Local labour is recruited from Chilotes (the inhabitants of Chiloe), 
some of whom reside permanently in the Territory, and others who 
travel down for the killing and shearing season; and from Span- 
iards, Jugoslavs, and Argentines who cross the border. 


A wireless station exists at Punta Arenas, and another is being 
erected at Ultima Esperanza, adjoining the Freezer at Puerto 
Bories, one mile from the village of Natales. 
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THE ARAUCANIAN INDIANS. 


When Don Pedro de Valdivia first explored Chile he encountered 
a race of Indians describing themselves as ‘‘ Che reché ”—the pure 
people. They inhabited the territory from the river Bio Bio in the 
oats of Chile to what is now the town of Valdivia, 180 miles farther 
south. 

Incessant warfare went on. Valdivia’s native groom—Lautaro— 
deserted him to become leader of the resisting Indians. He captured 
his former chief, who was tortured and killed. Lautaro lost his life 
in battle, and his place was taken by the brave Cacique Caupolican, 
whose valour is commemorated by statues in Santiago and in the 
park at Lota. When he was eventually made a prisoner, his wife 


' Fresia reviled him for allowing himself to be taken alive, and de- 


stroyed his baby by dashing it on the ground. So vigorously did 
this race fight for liberty that the Spaniards named them Araucanians 
from the native word “ auca”’ signifying “ free.” After fifty years 
of bloodshed a treaty was made in 1660, and lands were allotted to 
the Indians ; but conflicts continued for more than 200 years. 


‘“BEOPLE OF HE ; LAND: 


The Araucanians were never really conquered, and 100,000 
pure Indians still remain in the neighbourhood of Temuco, calling 
themselves “‘ Mapuchés,” meaning “‘ people of the land.” Many 
Chilean families are proud of the Araucanian blood which flows in 
their veins. The men are of good physique, and of medium 
height. Their expression is of honest frankness, and sometimes of 
fierce determination. They look you straight in the face. They live 
in huts with thatched roofs. Mothers carry their babies in slings on 
their backs in the usual Indian way. The women are fond ef silver 
ornaments which take the form of a head-band with silver coins 
attached, and one or more bands made of pieces of beaten silver, 
suspended from the neck, and reaching almost to the waist. At the 
lower end is a Maltese cross and several silver coins. The girls wrap 
their long plaits in silver braid. A woollen girdle woven in different 
colours is worn round the waist. 

In September, when the independence of Chile is celebrated, 
entertainments are organized, and prizes are offered by the Govern- 
ment. On these occasions the men play a game like hockey, called 
“Ja cueca.”’ Bent sticks are used, and the ball must be driven past 
a small tree at each end of the course to score goals. 

Indian dancing, which forms a feature of the entertainments, 
consists in shuffling round in a circle shoulder to shoulder, the while 
intoning on two notes, also played on wooden instruments. Army 
manceuvres as understood by the Indians are rehearsed. Speeches 
are made in the native tongue, and a banquet of roasted horses and 
maize cider is provided. Wine and spirits are drunk, often to excess, 
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The disorders of the body are treated by “‘ machis,” or medicine- 
women, and there are usually two “ machis ”’ in attendance. Each 
has a drum consisting of a wooden basin about 24 in. in diameter 
with a piece of hide tightly stretched across the mouth, and a number 
of little bells like those on a baby’s rattle, The drum is struck and 
the bells rattled to frighten away the devil. The “‘ machi” wears 
ared shawl. Her house is marked by a post 8 ft. to ro ft. high with 
steps cut into it. Tied to the post is a large branch of the sacred tree 
of the Mapuchés—the canelo—and a sheepskin is often spread on 
this. The “ machi” climbs to the top of the post and flings herself 
headlong to the ground, as part of the curative practice. A basin 
containing blood from a sheep is sometimes placed at the top of the 
post as an offering to their god. 

Another ceremony to placate their deity is performed after the 
“machi ’’ has summoned a number of the Indians by beating her - 
‘drum. She walks backwards round the post beating her drum and 
shaking her bells, followed by a young man covered with the skin 
of a sheep just killed. Others follow, a man blowing a horn, a woman 
shaking a rattle, and about a dozen men, women, and children all 
chanting and occasionally giving vent to a shout of exultation. 

For many years the South American Missionary Society has had 
a hospital at Temuco, and dispensaries at other places which Indians 
readily visit, as they find the “white machi” gives quicker and 
better. results than their own -medicine-women. Superstition. is 
prevalent, and a person wearing dark gloves is thought to have dead 
hands. 

The Chilean Government and the British Society mentioned main- 
tain rural schools for the Mapuchés, where the men are taught 
handicraft, and the women domestic economy as well as reading, 
writing, and the Spanish language. 

Although living in one part of the country only, the Araucanians 
mingle freely with the Chileans. It cannot be said that they are 
confined to reservations, though efforts are made to protect Arau- 
canian land-owners whenever they are in danger of victimization. 
Their huts or “ rucas’”’ are often found amongst the habitations of 
Chilean labourers. A process of assimilation is going on. When 
completed there will be cause to lament the disappearance of a brave 
and interesting race. 
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Colombia has ports both upon the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and is more usually approached upon the eastern side through 
Cartagena or Puerto Colombia (the port for Barranquilla). 


Cartagena is one of the most interesting towns in South America, 
and the entrance to the harbour up the narrow, winding channel 
is a sight to be remembered. The same forts are to be seen that 
gave way before the furious onslaught of Drake, and so 
little changed that the visitor may easily imagine himself back 
in the days of the pirates and buccaneers of the Spanish Main. 
The town was founded by Pedro de Heredia in 1533, and stands 
on a sandy peninsula at the foot of a hill. The white houses of 
the city appear to rise out of the sea, like the tourist palaces of 
Venice. Nature has protected it by reefs and the notorious Salme- 
dina sandbanks. 

The harbour was once gained by two bocas or mouths, the Boca 
Grande (the Big Mouth), near the town, and the Boca Chica (or 
Narrow Mouth), some miles farther south. After an attack by 
Admiral Vernon in 1740 the Spaniards closed the Boca Grande by 
sinking old ships, and round these sand has collected, effectively 
blocking the entrance. Only Boca Chica is available for navigation. 
Entering the harbour by this narrow strait Fort San José is on 
the right, and on the left the derelict Fort San Fernando on Tierra 
Bomba Island. The steamer goes for six or seven miles along a 
tortuous passage past the mangrove-covered shores of Tierra 
Bomba, and comes alongside a wharf on Drake’s Spit, where Sir 
Francis Drake and his men passed to the attack on Cartagena in 
1585. It was then defended by a ditch and a stone wall with 
an opening for the cavalry, protected by a barricade of stacked 
wine butts. The road was commanded by pieces of ordnance, 
and flanked by two galleons mounting eleven guns. Under cover 
of the dark, the Englishmen crept silently up and forced an opening . 
at daybreak. The butts were overthrown, the Englishmen drove 
back their adversaries and captured the town. 

A light railway runs along this spit of land to the terminus out- 
side the city walls. Across the open space outside the main gateway 
is the terminus of the Cartagena (Colombia) Railway Company, 
Ltd., whose line runs to Calamar, a port on the Magdalena river. 
Cartagena was formerly called by the Indians Calamari or the land 
of the crawfish, owing to the abundance of those crustaceans. _ 

The houses, generally well and solidly built, have balconies, 
and the lower windows are barred in Spanish fashion, and all have 
their cool-looking patios. 

A feature of interest is the quaint memorial of the centenary of 
the liberation of the country; a tall shaft, from the base of which 
cannons peep from orifices in the concrete. 
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The House of the Inquisition, near the principal square, is the 
residence of a merchant. Cartagena was one of the headquarters 
of the Inquisition in the New World, and instruments of the terror 
are said to still lie buried in the patio. An old and worn railing 
is pointed out in one room behind which the victims are said to 
have stood to receive their sentences. - 


Lanprnc :—Alongsidé the wharf. Passengers are conveyed to 
the city by rail; fare 5 cents. 


Horers :—Americano, Washington. 


ExcuRSIONS :—By carriage to Manga, Pie de la Popa, Espinal 
and Cabrero, 2 hours. 


The following drive can be recommended: To the fortress of San 
Félipe, and the foot of La Popa Hill, across the bridge to Manga 
Island, over the Roman Bridge, through Calle Aguada and Calle 
Larga, and to the market and Independence Square. A visit 
to the Muralla de la Bovedas, the wall beyond the city, reveals 
the elaborate nature of the old fortifications. The walk to the 
summit of La Popa is arduous, and most visitors are content with 
the drive to the Fortress of San Félipe at its foot. 


Buitpines oF INTEREST :—Palace of Inquisition; Cathedral; 
San Pedro Claver Church; Santo Domingo Church; San Felipe de 
Barajas Fort; La Popa Castle; The Tombs; Archbishop’s and 
Government Palaces. ; 

Rair :—Daily to Calamar, a port for the Magdalena River. 

FisHinG :—Excellent sea fishing in the Bay. 


MEAN TEMPERATURE :.—80° Fahr. 


Barranquilla, a busy city of some 65,000 inhabitants on the left 
of the Magdalena River, is distant about 7 miles from the river 
mouth. It is a clearing point for trade with the interior and has 
a few factories. The ditficulties of navigating the delta of the 
Magdalena make it the northern terminus of river traffic with the 
interior of Colombia, There is a large proportion of white in- 
habitants descended from the old Spanish colonists. Their costumes, 
old houses with balconies, patios, and brightly painted window 
shutters recall Spain. ‘There is a handsome Cathedral, and in front 
of it a small statue of Columbus, from whom Colombia takes its 
name. ‘he market and the wharves are interesting to inspect. 

HoTELs :—Pension Inglésa ($4-6); Suiza ($4-5); Regina ($4-5); 
including meals. 

Rat :—From Savanilla (Puerto Colombia), or rail and steamer 
from Santa Marta. 


RIVER STBAMERS :—Three or four times weekly up the Magda- 
lena River; an express steamer to La Dorada (600 miles) leaves 
Monday evenings. 
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_ Puerto Colombia, or Savanilla, the port for Barranquilla, has 
little to commend it to visitors. It is a collection of huts on a sandy 
shore. The only feature of interest is the steel railway pier of the 
Barranquilla Railway and Pier Company, Limited, 4,000 feet long, 
which can accommodate five large steamers at once, 


Bogota, the capital of the Republic, stands on a plateau 8,560 
feet above sea-level with high mountains surrounding it. Despite 
the equatorial situation the climate is cool; average temperature 
60° Fahr, It is visited by heavy rains March-May, and rains are 
frequent in Sept.-Nov. Although handicapped by the conditions 
of transport to the coast the city is of large commercial importance 
and serves as a distributing point to the great tableland. The 
population (1923) is given as 166,148. The city was founded in 
1538. The Plaza Bolivar with its statue of the great liberator 
forms the centre. The Presidential residence, Congress buildings, 
Cathedral, University and National Library are of interest. 

Horets :—York, Metropolitano, Atlantico, Continental (catering 
specially for British and Americans), Regina. 

CrLuss :—Gun Club, Jockey Club, Anglo-American Club. 


INDUSTRIES :—Wool weaving and spinning, cement and_ brick 
making, leather, beer, and matches. 


Route to Bogota. 


Passengers for Bogota disembarking at Puerto Colombia take 
the train to Barranquilla, distance 17 miles, cost of journey 
$1.00 Colombian. From Barranquilla the journey is continued 
by steamer up the Magdalena River to La Dorada, about 600 
miles distant. The time varies according to the class , of 
steamer; the express steamer usually takes 6 days on the trip. 
From La Dorada the voyage is continued by train to Beltran, on 
the Upper Magdalena, distant 69 miles. At this point change is 
made to a vessel of shallower draught. There is choice between a 
river steamer, which takes some 12 hours to reach Girardot and 
presents few comforts, and the “‘deslizador” (or sea-sledge) motor 
boats, carrying about twenty passengers with luggage, and doing 
the trip in two to three hours. The charge is $5 per passenger 
from Girardot or $15 from Beltran, with 50 kilos of luggage free. 
Five cents per kilo is charged on excess luggage. 

From Girardot the last part of the journey is completed by train, 
in about 12 hours; trains leave early in the morning and Bogota 
is reached about 7 o’clock p.m. 

Several companies run steamers from Barranquilla and there 
are three or four despatches a week. Travellers are best advised 
to take the express steamer leaving every Monday evening, belong- 
ing to the Colombian Railways & Navigation Co., Ltd. Bogota 
is reached in 10 days, and through tickets from Barranquilla can 
be secured at a cost of $125.72 with a cabin de luxe or $89.00 
with an ordinary cabin (Colombian currency). 
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The journey can alternatively be made by aeroplane to Girardot, 
whence Bogota can be reached by train in 12 hours; the complete 
journey from Barranquilla being made in two days, in comparison 
with 10 days by the ordinary route. Aeroplanes leave Barranquilla 
every Tuesday morning, and the fare is some $250 with extra 
charges for luggage. 

[For further information upon the air route see Aviation, p. 243.] 


Buenaventura, the most important Pacific port and entrepot for 
a rich valley, stands on an island in the bay. It is reached easily 
from Panama by steamer (348 miles), and is distant from Bogota 
343 miles. The population is some 4,000, mainly negro, and the 
average temperature 80° Fahr. The rainfall is heavy. Coffee, 
hides, balata, gold and platinum are exported. 

Hortets :—Valle, Europa; a small Government-owned hotel is 
in course of construction. 

Ratt :—The port is the terminus of the F.C. del Pacifico, which 
runs east to Cali and thence north to Cabal and south to near Silvia. 


Bucaramanga, capital of the Department of Santander del Sur, 
tands in the centre of a rich coffee-growing district, some 2,850 
eet above the sea. It has cigar and cigarette factories and has 
a population of 25,000. The mean temperature is 90° Fahr.; the 
rainfall about 63 inches. 

The route from Barranquilla is up the Magdalena to Puerto 
Wilches and the Sogamosa River to Florida and forward by road. 

Hotes :—Central, Continental. 


Cali, capital of the Department of Valle, is the chief commercial 
town of Western Colombia. It stands in the fertile Cauca Valley 
(area 7,200 square miles) at an altitude of 3,400 feet. The mean 
temperature is 78° Fahr. Population (1918), 45,525. River 
steamer from Cartago. Industries : brewing, matches, and cigarettes. 
Coffee and hides are exported. 

Hote :—Majestic. 

Rait :—F.C, del Pacifico to Buenaventura (about 105 miles), 
connecting with the north and south system of the same company, 


Cicuta, capital of the Department of Santander Norte, is near 
the Venezuelan frontier. Mean temperature 84° Fahr. Population 
(1918), 29,490. Route: by steamer from Maracaibo (Venezuela) 
to Puerto Villamizar, thence by rail. 

Hotets :—Central, International. 


Girardot, on the Upper Magdalena in the Department of Cundi- 
nlamarca, possesses a rail connection with Bogota (about 12 hours’ 
journey). It is a halting place on the route from Barranquilla 
to the capital, and from it there is an aeroplane service to Bogota. 
It has a population of 20,000; an altitude of about 1,000 feet; a 
heavy rainfall and warm climate. Coffee and hides are the princi- 
pal products; large cattle fairs are held in early June and December. 

HorteELs :—San German, Suiza, ; 
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Honda, at the junction of the Magdalena and Guali rivers, is 21 
miles by rail from La Dorada and 81 from Bogota. The Falls or 
Rapids near by separate the Upper and Lower Magdalena, and 
Honda is a point of transhipment. 

Hortets :—America, Edison. 


Ibagué, capital of the Department of Tolima, has a population 
of 30,255. Itis a distributing centre, 75 miles from Cartago and 
112 from Bogota. The altitude of 4,280 feet accompanies an 
agreeable climate. 

Hore :—Europa. 

Manizales, capital of the Department of Caldas; altitude is 
7,000 feet ; is of importance in the coffee trade. It has an especially 
equable climate and a heavy rainfall (140 inches). The population 
is some 42,000. The railway line from Buenaventura terminating 
north of Cabal will eventually reach Manizales. The route from 
the Atlantic coast via La Dorada and Mariquita is continued from 
the point last named by mule. 

HOotreL :—Europa. 

Medellin, capital of the Department of Antioquia, and the second 
city of the Republic, is reached via the Magdalena River and rail 
from Puerto Berrio. The break in the rail service between Cisneros 
and Santiago is spanned by motor car, pending the tunnelling of the 
Quiebra) Mountains. The town has a population of 80,000, an 
altitude of 4,854 feet and a spring-like climate. The people are 
descendants in large part of Jewsfrom Spain. The chief industrial 
and coffee centre of the country, it has over 40 factories producing 
cotton and woollen fabrics, cigarettes and cigars, hats and crockery. 

Hotes :—Europa, Internacional. 

Mompox, an old town in the Department of Bolivar, with a 
population of about 16,000. Noted for cattle, tobacco, Panama 
hats. Reached by river steamer from Cartagena or Barranquilla. 


Ocafia, 3,820 feet above sea-level, in the Department of San- 
tander del Norte, has a population of 17,000. It is ina coffee and 
cacao district and is served from Barranquilla. The route from 
the Magdalena River is by mule from Gamarra. 

Horets :—Santander, Ocafia. 

Palmira, in the Department of Valle, is reached by rail from 
Buenaventura (144 miles) via Cali. It stands on a plain, the 
Llanos de Malajana, 3,000 feet above sea-level. Good tobacco is 
grown in addition to coffee, cacao, rice, sugar and grain. 

Pasto, capital of the Department of Narifio, stands upon a high 
plateau (8,400 feet) and trades with the Pon Miguel and Putumayo 
Rivers. The population is chiefly Indian and some 30,000 in num- 
ber. There are gold mines in the neighbourhood. 

Hote :—Central. 

Popayan, capital of the Department of Cauca, is 84 miles from 
Cali, ona tributary of the River Cauca, and 5,700 feet above sea-level. 
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Gold, silver, platinum and copper are found in the vicinity. The 
population is 20,000. 


Horets :—Espana, Popayan. 


Puerto Berrio, the river port. some 500 miles from Barranquilla, 
serves the rich province of Antioquia and the town of Medellin. 
Rail istaken for Medellin, and the journey to that point is made with 
one 9-mile break at Santiago, where a motor-car conveys passengers 
over the mountain to Cisneros, where the train is rejoined. 

Horer :—Magdalena. 


Puerto Wilches, some 390 miles from Barranquilla on the Mag- 
dalena River, is the terminus of the railway to Bucaramanga. 


Santa Marta, the capital of the Department of Magdalena, stands 
at the mouth of the Manzanares River, about 110 miles from Car- 
tagena. It serves a rich banana district, and is important as a 
centre of the operations of the United Fruit Company. It is 
connected by local steamer with Barranquilla and by rail with 
Ciénaga and Fundacion. 


Horets :—International, Restaurant Frances. 


Tumaco, some 200 miles from Buenaventura, is the second and 
most southerly Pacific port. It stands upon an island, and ships 
anchor in face of the town. It is in steamship connection with 
Buenaventura and Panama. The climate is unfavourable, with 
an average temperature of 78° Fahr. Copper, cacao, tobacco and 
vegetables are shipped. Bogota is distant 531 miles. 

Hotes :—Central, Club Tumaco. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Colombia has an estimated area of about 440,846 square miles 
in the north-west corner of South America, stretching from rather 
north of the equator to the Atlantic, with a coast-line of 641 miles 
upon the Caribbean and 468 upon the Pacific. Its mountain 
system falls into three distinct ranges, the Eastern, Central, and 
Western Cordillera. The first comprises four sections: Miraflores, 
Sumapaz, Cocuy, and Negra. It attains its highest altitude in 
the Sierra del:Cocuy, about 16,000 feet high; Tama and Cachiri 
peaks are 13,126 and 13,780 feet respectively. 

The Central and Western Cordilleras contain the imposing 
Nevada de Herveo (18,340 feet) and the Tolima peak (18,400), 
Colombia’s highest mountain. Several of these are volcanic. 
The Choco range—as the Western Cordillera is sometimes styled— 
attains its highest point in the gold-bearing Cerro Tarra (12,600 
feet). The loftier Sierra Nevada de. Santa Marta belongs to a 
different mountain system, and at one point attains over 18,000. 

The chief river is the Magdalena, exceeded in length only by 
the Amazon, Orinoco, and La Plata. It is more than 1,000 miles 
long, navigable for over 930 miles, and joined by five hundred 
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tributaries. One of these affluents, the Funza, boasts the magni- 
ficent Tequendama Falls, 475 feet high. 


Tequendama Falls, upon the Bogota or Funza River, are 17 miles 

. from Bogota and set in an amphitheatre of forest-clad hill sloping 

to the edge of a rock-walled gorge. Above the escarpment the river 
contracts to 20 yds. to 30 yds. in width; the sheer fall is 443 ft. 


The following gives the principal navigable rivers, their length and outflows -— 


Miles. Outflow. 
Magdalena .. oo MIEOZO} ay -» Caribbean Sea. 
Cauca .. An 4 8ro; ~.. Oe -- Magdalena. 
Atrato oe cf. S420 ay -- Caribbean Sea. 
Sint ain A 252). os iS = 
Patia .. ms 3 270! vse rie -. Pacific Ocean. 
San Juan we a r80} 7 ae 3 
Mira .. ma a es an iv he o 
Caqueta oa WIGETRSCO!S 3.4 ee .. Amazon. 
Putumayo .. a 840 .. ad ae by 
Napo .. we ore 630} sr An “16 ” 
Rio Negro an Bed 600 .. we ‘S 
Guaviare oe oft SL OE 5s ée .. Orinoco, 
Meta .. ae ee 660 .. sie as =) 
Arauca ate SO 480s. wa are . 
Zulia .. Sis Se TZ0" © 6 abe .. Lake Maracaibo. 
Catatumbo .. ate ro8 .. “a 1 ey ro 


About one-third only of the area of the country, comprising 
the north-western and Pacific Department, is inhabited or in any 
way developed. The remaining two-thirds form an_ irregular 
parallelogram stretching south-eastward into the interior of the 
continent, and largely consist of comparatively flat country inter- 
sected with innumerable tributaries. 


Every variety of climate is to be found, from the tropical con- 
ditions of the coast to the temperate and cold climate of the 
mountains. 

The eastern and mountainous parts. are the most populated 
and here the climate is temperate or cold. The hot regions are the 
deep valleys of the Patia and Magdalena Rivers, the Pacific coast 
Department of Choco and the low lands southward to the frontier 
of Ecuador. There are no regular seasons common to the whole 
country. Summer is understood to be the dry season and winter 
the wet season, and as a rule these alternate about every three 
months, but in the northern and eastern portion the rains last 
as long as six months. In the Choco district on the Pacific it rains 
in the afternoon and evening all the year round, 

The Census of 1918 gives the population as 5,855,490. Not 
more than 18 per cent. are classified as_ white, 18 per cent. as 
Indians, 14 per cent. as negro and their mixtures with other races, 
and 50 per cent. as white intermixture with Indians. The census 
of 1918 showed an increase of 778,658 persons since 1912, 
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Departments. | Population. Capital. Population. 
Antioquia .. Ste < 823,226 Medellin _ es ae 79,146 
Atlantico aoe ri 135,792 Barranquilla .. ms 64,543 
Bolivar dd 4 457,111 Cartagena : DO 51,382 
Boyaca ae 3 re: 657,167 Tunja .. AG als 10,680 
Caldas te 34 oe 428,137 Manizales ae aa 42,203 
Cauca AG AA ae 238,779 Popayan Se rc 20,235 
Cundinamarca od ee 812,452 Bogota as Be 143,994 
Huila era ate Er 183,337 Neiva .. a at 24,889 
Magdalena .. Ais ie 211,395 Santa Marta .. AG 18,038 
Nariiio om ete = 340,765 Pasto .. ae re 29,035 
Santander Sur a ae 439,161 Bucaramanga re 24,919 
Santander Norte .. an 239,235 Cuicuta Bo As 29,490 
Tolima oo 5 328,812 Ibagué = nO 30,255 
Valle . ate a ate 271,633 Calis ae es 45,525 

Intendencies :— 

Chocé 56 3a 91,383 Quibdé me we 24,722 

Meta “8 ae a 34,071 Villavicencio .. ols 4,736 

San Andres y Providencia 5,953 San Andrés .. oe 51953 

Territories .. ve 50 157,081 a — 

Total ave si 5,855,490 
A COLOMBIAN CALENDAR: 

1499. Alonso de Ojeda visits Cape Vela. 

1501. Rodrigo Bastidas explores the coast from Riohacha to the Isthmus of Panama. 

1502. Columbus arrives at Colombia. 

1508, Ojeda revisits Colombia, obtaining a grant from the King of Spain from Cape 
Vela to the Gulf of Darien; his companion, Nicuesa, was allotted the territory 
from the Gulf of Darien to Gracias a Dios. 

1514. The two provinces united under Pedro de Avila under the title of Tierra-firma. 

151g. City of Panama founded. 

1524. Francisco Pizarro explores the Colombian coast. 

1525. Rodrigo de Bastidas lands at Santa Marta, where he establishes a settlement. 

1528, The Emperor Charles V grants colonial concession to the German Welsers, 

1533. Pedro de Heredia appointed Governor. Founds the city of Cartagena. 

1538. Various defeats of Chibcha Indians. City of Bogota founded, after almost 
simultaneous arrival on the plain of three expeditions commanded respectively 
by Quesada, Belalcazar and Federman. 

1564. Spaniards proclaim New Granada a Presidency. 

1596. Porta Bello invaded by Drake. 

1610, ‘Tribunal of the Inquisition established. 

1668. Porto Bello invaded by Morgan. 

1697. Porto Bello attacked by a French fleet. 

1708. ‘The Galleons Fleet captured by Admiral Wager. 

1713. Great Britain granted exclusive privilege of importing African slaves. ‘Treaty 
of Utrecht provides commercial concession to the English. 

17174 Audience of Santa Fé de Bogota elevated to a Vice-Royalty, remaining thus 
for only two years. 

1728. Foundation of the Compafiia de Guipuzcoa. 

1739. Kingdom of Granada formed into a Vice-Royalty. 

1740. Porto Bello besieged by Admiral Vernon. 

1744. Porto Bello attacked by Admiral Ogle. 

1767. Jesuits expelled. 

1810. Colombia proclaims its independence of Spain. 

1819. Simon Bolivar’s victory at Boyaca over the Spanish forces secures Colombian 
Independence. 

1824. 


Bolivar comes to the assistance of Peru, and overthrows the Spanish at the 
battle of Junin and Ayacucho, 
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1825. Independence of Colombia recognized by Spain. 

1830. Death of Bolivar. 

1831. Ecuador secedes from the Colombian Confederation. 

1843. President Alacantara Herran reforms the Constitution. 

1850. President Lopez carries out the law passed at the time of the Independence 
suppressing slavery. 

186r. Mosquera Revolution. 

1871. New Granada rechristened Colombia. 

1878. Boundary dispute with Costa Rica settled. 

1883. Boundary dispute with Venezuela submitted to Spain for settlement. 

1885. Abortive revolution led by Generals Velez and Reyes. Seventh constitution 
promulgated. 

1886. New Constitution promulgated. 

1899-1902. Civil War. 

1903. Panama asserts its independence of Colombia. 

1904. etigtaty dispute with Hcuador submitted to the arbitration of the German 

mperor. 
1919. Colombia joins the League of Nations. 
1921. Colombia recognizes Panama as an independent State. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The constitution took its present form in 1886. The Republic 
consists of 14 Departments (subdivided into 796 Municipalities), 
which enjoy partial autonomy and elect their local legislatures. 
The whole is under the control of a President elected by popular vote 
for four years, who is supported by Ministers appointed by him. 
The Parliament consists of a Congress of two Chambers, the Senate 
(34 members) and the House of Representatives (92 members), 
who are elected by popular vote, the latter every two years and 
the former for the Presidential term. For political purposes the 
State is divided into 17 electoral districts, each of which elects 
six representatives, with the exception of two that each elect 
four and two others that each elect three. The Intendencies and. 
Commissaries are administered directly by officials appointed 
by the Executive. The Congress, composed of the two Houses, 
meets at Bogoté annually on July zoth. There is at present a 
modified form of minority representation and a tendency towards 
further developing this ideal. The Departmental Governors, 
the Intendentes and Comisarios are directly appointed by the 
President. 

The national religion is Roman Catholicism. There are four 
archbishoprics, viz., Bogota, Cartagena, Medellin and Popayan. 
Panama is under the ecclesiastical control of Colombia, forming 
a suffragan see of Cartagena. There is complete freedom for other 
religious creeds which do not contravene Christian morals or the 
Law. The Church has control, so far as direction and supervision 
goes, of practically all the national or partly national secondary 
schools; and several religious corporations have wide powers 
in respect of religious teachings. 


PRESIDENT. 


In January 1922 General Pedro Nel Ospina was elected to serve 
as President from August 1922 to 1926. 
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MINISTRY. 


Interior: Miguel Abadia Mendez. 

Foreign Affairs : Jorge Velez. 

War : General Carlos Jaramillo Izaza. 
Agriculture and Commerce : Diogenes A. Reyes. 
Public Education : Juan N. Corpas. 

Public Works : Aquilino Villegas. 

Finance : Aristobulo Archila. 


PAST PRESIDENTS (SINCE 1870). 


General E. Salgar Si O10 oe a3 ste ee, 1870 
M. Murillo Foro .. 6 56 ye Ls 3 died . LAF 
eR lee * an cue Fi Pa a -. 1874 
PATTON ane ae aS ae oa -. 1876 
General J. Trujillo ad ot ae! re a Ee LOO 
R. Nuiiez ots és s< ts 45 «-. 1880 
F. J. Zalduia ae 0 43 “2 3 ae of ik882 
General J. E. Otalora .. are £08 be NS -. 1884 
R, Nufiez (second term) él. ar 3s a5 -. 1884 
C. Holguin ae es fe me ic on - 65888 
M. A. Caro f ie 3F a. oe oe 24 1892 
M. A, Sanclemente ais 56 Ac ae Bis -- 1898 

M, Marroquin . pia aie Ste he ae «t= FQOO 
Gen. Rafael Reyes a axe a ae 2% ++ 1904 
General Gonzalez-Valencia a ab rc or -- 1909 
Dr. Carlos E. Restrepo .. = dg se ay. -. 1910 
Dr. José Vicente Concha oe ae - at {sn ROTA 
Marco Fidel Suarez i fe a¥ deg a «apmnFQis 
Jorge Holguin .. as ae a ( aie its bem DOSE 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Agricultural Products :—Colombia claims to produce the best 
mild coffee, and the quantity is second only to Brazil. Coffee is 
grown in Santa Marta, Antioquia, Caldas, Santander, Cundinamarca 
Tolima, Valle and Cauca. ‘The ports of despatch are Puerto Col- 
ombia, Cartagena, Buenaventura, and Santa Marta, except for 
Cucuta coffee, the natural port for which is Maracaibo, in Venezuela, 

The quality is jealously guarded and importation of seed from 
other countries has been forbidden since June 1923. High prices 
are realized for the article upon the international market and the 
economic prosperity of the country is chiefly dependent upon this 
crop. 


The exports from the Antioquia district have been :— 


1920 .. 354,444 1922 «.  377;177 
: EO2T + sw. GA7B7 32 1923 .. 489,699 bags. 
Estimate for 1924: 400,000 bags (624 kilos). 
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The cultivation of bananas is, and has been for the last 30 years, 
the principal agricultural industry of the Santa Marta district. In 
1923 the export exceeded 7} million bunches, of which approxi- 
mately 3 were for the English and Continental markets. 


Tobacco grows on the plains of Bolivar, Tolima and Cauca 
Valley. There are in Cundinamarca large numbers. of tobacco 
plants. A proportion is exported, although the larger part is 
conserved to make the excellent national cigarettes and cigars. 


Cotton is cultivated upon an increasing scale both in the coastal 
districts and the interior, and the crop is absorbed by local mills. 
Three-fourths of the whole is grown upon the Atlantic coast; that 
from Guajira approximating to the Sea-Island type. Antioquian 
cotton tends to be harsh in dry seasons. The plant is grown as a 
perennial. A proportion of most samples is brown in colour. The 
cheap labour and land facilitate extension of the culture. 

The great sugar estate, Ingenio Central Colombia, is situated 
about 28 miles from Cartagena, and along the Dique Canal connec- 
ting this port with the Magdalena River. The cultivation is limited 
to local requirements for the manufacture of rum and raw sugar. 


There are rubber forests in the eastern region, but rubber is found 
in practically all the Departments. 


Vegetable Ivory :—The tagua or vegetable ivory nut, employed 
to make buttons, forms an important natural product, as it does 
also in Ecuador. Groves of ivory-nut palms are found on the 
lowlands along both coasts and on the banks of the Magdalena, 
the Atrato, the Sint and other rivers. The very good nuts from 
the Atrato region are shipped from Cartagena. 


Fibres :—Agave or sisal plants abound: Although systematic 
cultivation has not been undertaken on a large scale, Colombia 
produces enough fibre to satisfy the home demand for packing- 
sacks, rope, twine, and for the manufacture of the sandals (alpar- 
gatas) used by the poor. 

The Fique fibre is extensively employed in the manufacture 
of coffee sacks. It grows wild, but plantations have been begun 
in the Department of Boyaca. The coffee-bag industry is protected 
by the tariff upon jute bags. Pita fibre from a plant of the pine- 
apple family is used to make fishing nets and proves very serviceable. 
There are large natural plantations in the Departments of Huila 
and Bolivar. 


Silk is cultivated with some success around Bucaramanga, 
Manizales, and Popaydn. The plantations near Bucaramanga 
are said to be the best. The Government have provided for the 
establishment of a school of sericulture. One advantage which 
the mulberry tree enjoys in Colombia is that production of the 
cocoons is practically constant and not seasonal, 
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Cattle, sheep, horses and mules represent a considerable proportion 
of the wealth of the country. Vast areas are suitable for grazing, and 
excellent cattle have been introduced. If transport facilities are 
provided and packing establishments set up, Colombia should 
become an important source of meat supply. The Ilanos of Eastern 
Colombia and the Cauca and Patia valleys have large possibilities. 
There are computed to be over 8 million head of cattle in the country. 

Throughout most parts of Colombia there is a great demand 
for good strains of horses and mules for transport. 


Wheat and maize are raised in the higher lands. 

There is a great amount of arable land. 

A great variety of fruits is found, including oranges, mangoes, 
pineapples, plums, quince and grapes. 

Many medicinal plants such as quinine, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, 
turpentine, palma-christi, copaiba, various plants used for dyes, 
waxes, gums, resins, and balsams are exploited. Cabinet woods are 
found in considerable varieties. 


LANDS. AND FORESTS. 


Colombia has immense areas of untilled lands owned by the 
State and known as baldios. They are State lands, or lands which 
must revert to the Nation in accordance with Art. 56 (of the Fiscal 
Code). There are baldios in all parts of Colombia and the largest 
areas are along the coasts (where ivory-nut is obtainable), over 
the Eastern llanos, covered with natural pasture, and in the region 
of the Amazon River, covered with rubber trees. 

The Nation cannot transfer these baldios by sale, but is allowed 
to adjudicate them in perpetuity. In the sale of such lands the 
danger would be that the owner might leave them untilled. When 
they are granted to settlers, the land is ceded as a gift for tilling 
them and with the explicit condition of their cultivation; when 
they are granted in exchange for documents of the public debt or of 
bonds given for concessions, such grants represent an exchange 
for capital invested in the country. 

Forests situated in baldios and administered by the State are 
known as ‘‘national’’ forests and can only be sold after the enact- 
ment of a special statute. They may be exploited under contract 
with the Government. 


MINERAL WEALTH. \ 


The emerald mines are one of the principal public assets, con- 
trolled by the Government, and are among the richest deposits 
known. The emerald production is worked at Muzo and Coscuez 
in the Department of Boyaca. The country is the largest present 
producer of the stones and has furnished the outer world with 
these gems since the 16th century. 

The Department of Antioquia and the mountains between the 
Cauca and Magdalena Rivers arerich in gold and the deposits near 
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the Marmato and Suceo are reported to be especially valuable. 
Gold has been found near Neiva on the Upper Magdalena and in 
the gravel of all the rivers flowing into the Pacific. 


Platinum occurs with gold in the Choco district, in the gravel 
of the San Juan River and its tributaries and in the basin of the 
Atrato River. The suspension of mining in Russia has made 
Colombia the chief source of this metal. 


Copper ores are found in Santander, near Ocafia and Velez; in 
Boyaca, near Moniguica and Santa Rosa; and in Antioquia. 


Coal exists in the Canea, Valle and Antioquia Departments, and 
there are lignite deposits on the coast. 


Salt mines and springs are abundant in Zipaquird, about 30 miles 
from Bogota. The deposits have been worked by the Government 
since the Colonial days, and the revenues from these mines amount 
to about $1,000,000 per year. 


Oil :—The petroleum deposits are considerable and occur in 
both the cretaceous and tertiary series, from heavy asphalt oils 
to a light paraffin base oil of 41° B. Oil has been found in the 
vicinity of the Caribbean and Pacific coasts, in the Magdalena 
Valley, and the Eastern Cordilleras. The petroliferous area is of 
some 34,000 square miles; some 6,000 are regarded as possible of 
exploitation. Proven lands exist in the Carere region near Barranca 
Bermeja. The zones in the mid-valley of the Magdalena are 
geologically promising. The majority of the fields have the dis- 
advantage of distance from the sea. 

The fields that have produced the best results are in the Magdalena 
Valley, especially at the junction of the Upper and Lower Magdalena 
River, near the Rapids of Honda, where transport is effected by 
means of the British-owned Dorada Railway. Another important 
field is in the valley of the Zulia River, on the north-eastern frontier 
near Venezuela. Large concessions are held in various parts by 
United States interests. 

A decree has been issued enacting that all contracts entered 
into by municipalities regarding the lease or sale of oil lands are 
invalid unless they have the sanction of the Central Governntent. 


LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 

The following list of towns and districts summarizes their chief 
products :— 

Bogoté (Cundinamarca): Wheat, cattle, horses, agricultural 
produce, sugar, coffee, coal, salt and emeralds. 

Buenaventura (Valle) : Gold, platinum, coffee, dye-stuffs and sugar. 

Cartagena (Bolivar): Bananas, sugar, cocoa, cotton, maize, 
rubber, hardwoods, tortoiseshell, ipecacuanha. 

Cacuta (Santander Norte) : Agricultural produce, coffee, tobacco, 
hides. 
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Medellin (Antioquia): Gold, silver, sugar, coffee, cotton, Panama 
hats. 

Neiva (Huila): Gold, sugar, coffee, cocoa, quinine, Panama hats, 
dressed leather. 

Pasto (Narifio): Gold, mica, agricultural produce, cattle, vanilla, 
aniseed. 

Popayan (Cauca): Gold, silver, platinum, rubber, coffee, hides. 


Textiles :—There are three well-equipped cotton mills. The 
larger Barranquilla mill is a modern establishment, owned by 
Colombians experienced in the Lancashire trade. The mills have 
about 500 looms and a spinning plant for the supply of 300 looms. 

The Medellin mills spin about half their requirements of yarn. 
The Barranquilla mill imports about two-fifths of its yarn; the 
third mill imports-all its yarns. All three mills do a good business. 
There are, in addition, three mills making cotton hosiery. There 
is a small plant in Barranquilla for the spinning of yarns for hosiery 
purposes. 

The three cotton weaving establishments produce light drills, and 
cotton cloth woven in colours, such as is used by the poorer 
population for dress purposes. The country demand for this class 
of cloth is met by local production. 

There are two modern woollen mills in Bogota with spinning 
plant using locally grown wool and making cloth for the working 
classes. 

There is a local industry in carpet-making from fique, or local 
hemp. 

Panama hats :—In view of the increasing importance of this 
industry, especially in La Union and Sandona, the Government 
of Narino has established schools in the capitals of the provinces. 

Hats are plaited mainly in the Departments of Caldas, Narino, 
and Antioquia. The larger part of the export trade is with the 
United States, ' 

Boot Manufacture :—The manuiacture of boots and shoes is an 
important industry in Barranquilla. There are three factories 
producing annually 30,000 pairs, valued at 108,000 pesos, and some 
20,000 pairs of hand-made shoes, valued at 60,000 pesos. 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Currency :—The {1 has been made legal tender and the rate 
of normal exchange placed at 5 gold pesos, or dollars, to the £1. 


I centavo .. wd .. tooth part of 1 gold dollar. 
5 gold pesos fl. 

The coins actually ia circulation are as follows :— 
Nickel coins .. Nowe 15 2, gthGos «Celts. 
Silver coins .. .. 10, 20, and 50 cents. 
Notes .. orf .. 50 cents, 1, 2, 5, and 10 gold. siti 
Gold .. ra aarig5' dollars, 2.50 dollars, 
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Weights and Measures :—The metric system is in general use, 
but the following measures are constantly found :— 


1 vara cuadrada ae Bh ae ++ = 0°64 square metres. 
1 fanegada .. +» = 6,400 square metres = 1°5808 acres, 

I vara Granadina .. 7s a Sd * = o80 metres. 

I cuadra.. = 100 varas e +. = 80 metres. 

1 legua (3 miles) = 62°50 cuadras ++ = 5,000 metres, 
_I cuarta és ain : +e oe ++ = 0°20 metres, 

I pulgada (inch) .. : a 3 +s = 0'025 metres. . 
I arroba Te a» = 25 libras ee es. = 12°50 kilos, 

r libra ste = 16 onzas = 0°50 kilo. 

1 tonelada .. = 80 arrobas = 1,000 kilos, 

I saco = 5 arrobas = 62°50 kilos, 

I carga = Io arrobas = 125 kilos. 


INLAND TRANSPORT. 


Several steamboat companies work regular services on the 
Magdalena MRiver, from Cartagena and Barranquilla to La 
Dorada, and up the Cauca, from Cali to Cartago; on the San 
Juan, from Buenaventura to San Pablo; on the Patia and Telembi, 
to Barbacoas; on the Zulia, from Puerto Villamizar to the Venezue- 
lan port of Maracaibo; and on the Meta, from Orocue to Ciudad 
Bolivar in Venezuela. 

On the Magdalena River there are about 50 steamers and many 
barges, with a total tonnage of about 14,000. To La Dorada from 
Barranquilla, 600 miles, boats of considerable size and draught 
can be employed. Beyond the Honda Rapids vessels of smaller 
capacity can reach Neiva, 150 miles farther. There is a motor 
launch service between Cartagena and the lower Sint. The principal 
navigation companies on the Magdalena River are Compaiiia 
Antioquena, Compafiia Pérez Rosa, and Colombia Railway and 
Navigation Company. : 

The engineering difficulties connected with traversing the Cor- 
dilleras have hampered railway enterprise. The total mileage 
of the railways is some 900 miles. 


Overhead ropeways are in use for the conveyance of goods; that 
of the La Dorada Company, connecting Mariquita with Manizales, 
is the longest in the world. An aerial ropeway between Puerto 
Wilches and Bucaramanga is in project. 


Aviation :—The configuration of the country is eminently 
suited for this means of communication. Besides various private 
enterprises, there is a Colombian-German Aviation Company, 
carrying mails and passengers between Barranquilla and Girardot, 
following the Magdalena River by hydroplanes as far as Neiva, 
The Government established in 1921 a school of aviation for the 
army, with French machines and instructors. i 

The difficulty of communications between Barranquilla and 
the interior is to some extent mitigated by the establishment of 
a regular system of aviation. The Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de 
Transportes dispatches air mails carrying passengers twice a week 
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between Barranquilla and Girardot and intermediate points, and 
two mails weekly on the return journey. The flights start every 
Tuesday and Friday from Barranquilla, arriving at Girardot the 
same day, stopping to deliver letters at Mompox, Barranca-Ber- 
meja, Puerto Berrio, and Honda. There are departures on Wednes- 
day and Saturday from Girardot. The Wednesday air mail makes 
connection with the Clyde Line steamers, sailing on Fridays from 
Puerto Colombia to New York, and with Elders and Fyffes’ steamers, 
sailing Thursdays and Saturdays from Santa Marta to Rotterdam 
or Bristol. The Saturday air mail makes connection with the 
American fruit boats sailing on Sundays from Puerto Colombia to 
New York, touching Colon. 


A passenger writes: ““I commend this means of locomotion to 
anyone who values time and comfort. The fare from Barranquilla 
to Girardot is $250 for 65 kilos, including the weight of the pas- 
senger. At least eight days are saved by this route. With stops at 
El Banco, Barranca-Bermeja, Puerto Berrio (for lunch), then on to 
Honda and Girardot, the trip takes some 7# hours in actual flight. 
The average speed is some 135 kilometres per hour, and about 
I,300 metres is the highest altitude. The monotony of the river 
trip, with its heat and mosquitoes, is avoided.” 


Except in the neighbourhood of Bogota good roads are scarce. 
Road construction is in progress, and highways are being made 
suitable for heavy motor traffic. Eventually all the principal towns 
in the provinces of Cundinamarca, Antioquia, Boyaca, Santander, 
and Tolima will be connected by good roads. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The internal postal tariff for letters is 3 centavos per 15 grammes; 
and for printed matter I centavo is applied, according to the terms 
of the Hispano-American Postal Convention (signed in Madrid, 
November 13, 1920), to correspondence with Spain and South, 
Central and North American countries (excepting Canada, and 
possessions of European Powers on the American Continent.) 

On foreign letters the charge is 10 centavos per 20 grammes; 
and 2 centavos per 50 grammes upon printed matter. Outward 
letters from Great Britain cost 2}d. for the first oz., and 14d. per 
oz. after. 


The Airmail tariff from abroad to Bogota is at the rate of 2 
centavos per gramme. Leaflets on the subject are procurable from 
chief post offices in this country or from the London agency of the 
Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aéreos, 7 Sicilian 
Avenue, W.C.2. 


Telegrams are 2 cents per word ordinary despatches, 4 cents 
urgent, and 8 cents for “extraordinary,” with preference over all 
others. Telegraphic communication is possible between all parts 
of the country. 
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Wireless messages from Bogota (Morato Station) to Great Britain 
cost 59 centavos per word; to New York 45 centavos per word. 
There are wireless stations at Barranquilla, Cali, Cticuta, Medellin 
and San Andrés. : 


Cables from Great Britain to Buenaventura and Cartagena, 
2s. 6d. per word; to all other points 3s. 2d. per word. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. — 


The. Feasts of the Church are observed and :— 
July 20: Independence Day. 

October 12: Anniversary of discovery of America. 
August 7: Anniversary of Battle of Boyaca. 


PE ePRESS, 


The principal newspapers are :— 

Bocord ; ‘‘El Espectador,’’ ‘‘El Diario Nacional,’’ ‘‘El] Diario 
Oficial,’’ ‘‘El Nuevo Tiempo,’’ and ‘‘El Tiempo.’’ 

MEDELLIN; ‘‘E] Colombiano,’’ ‘‘ El Espectador,’’ and ‘‘ El Correo 
Liberal.’’ ‘ 

BARRANQUILLA: ‘‘E] Liberal,’’ ‘‘La Nacién,’’ and ‘‘ Diario del 
Comercio.’’ 


BuCARAMANGA ;: ‘‘La Vanguardia Liberal.’’ 
CARTAGENA; “‘La Epoca,’’ ‘‘El] Diario de la Costa.’’ 


COLOMBIAN LAW. 


Naturalization is simple, especially in the case of persons of 
Spanish-American extraction. These have only to request the 
municipal authorities of the place where they reside to duly enrol 
their names as citizens. Aliens of other origin apply to the 
Executive for papers giving the usual particulars as to status, 
nationality, and financial position. The oath of allegiance gives 
full citizenship and confers the same on wife and all children under 
21 years. Such naturalized citizens cannot be compelled to fight 
hereafter in any war directed against their country of origin. 

No specific discriminating laws against aliens as such obtain 
in Colombia. By a law of 1888, dealing with the subject, aliens 
are classified as transient or domiciled. Both enjoy full protection 
under the law. Residents who have established a business, married 
a Colombian woman, or done any act which implies an intention 
to settle definitely in the country, belong to the second class, and 
a formal declaration before two witnesses also suffices to secure 
this status. Transient aliens are exempt from all direct taxes. 

Foreign Companies :—Under the Colombian Constitution, foreign 
corporations and the like wishing to establish a permanent business 
in the country must, before the expiration of six months from 
commencing operations, file a document attesting their organization 
and a certified copy of its charter and articles of association in due 
form (and, where necessary, the State authorization) with the 
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notary of the District. Foreign companies must be permanently 
represented by a local Agent or Attorney. By a law of 1907 the 
resident General Manager may now assume this responsibility. 

Under Decree No. 799 of 1923 (dated 26th May), the accounts of 
foreign limited companies operating in the Republic have in future 
to be submitted to the scrutiny of the Inspector of Taxes :— 

Every foreign limited company established in Colombia is 
obliged to keep accounts of commercial operations effected within 
the territory of the Republic in accordance with the provisions 
of the Commercial Code, and to exhibit their original balances 
at least once a year. 

Infringement of the Decree is punishable by a fine of from 200 
to 800 pesos. 

In the course of a preamble to the Decree it is stated that many 
limited companies of foreign nationality established in Colombia 
by legal right have, with a view to avoid the fiscal duties imposed 
upon their balances, proceeded to remit their accounts to their 
head offices, alleging their foreign nationality as a pretext for 
refusing payment of duties. 


Trade marks (Law 110 of 1914), whether of :foreign or native 
origin, can be registered in Colombia, the former enjoying the 
same status as national trade marks. Failure to use the mark 
within two years after granting (or a lapse of one year afterwards) 
terminates the right. Foreign trade marks are exempt so long 
as their use continues abroad during such period. A stamped 
application must be made to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Registration holds good for 20 years and renewal 
is allowed. The fee is 15 pesos, and for renewal 20 pesos. 


Customs Duties :—Colombia has a Tariff Law, and the Customs 
dues form the largest item of the revenue. Imports (with ex- 
ceptions which pay an ad valorem duty) pay (per kilogram) on the 
gross weight of the package. The scales of duty vary for different 
commodities, and in the case of mixed consignments in which the 
net weight of each class of article is not separately stated in the 
consular invoice the duty payable on the whole will be that of the 
article paying the highest scale. Owing to the limitations of 
mule-traction in the interior, packages must not exceed 150 lb, 

Certificates of Origin as such are not required. Consular invoices, 
made out in Spanish, are necessary and must be legalized at port 
of shipment. Fees are charged for legalization, and specia! forms 
are obtainable from the Consulate, 


Bureau of Information of the Republic of Colombia. 


7 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
: Telephone: Central 7398. 
Director: José Medina, Secretary: L, Lasprilla, 
The Government, through the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce, has established Bureaux in London, Paris, and New 
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York. The purpose is to encourage the commercial interests 
of the country, increase the demand for Colombian products abroad, 
and promote trade by making better known the possibilities and 
great resources of Colombia. 


A Central Department of Information has been created in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce at Bogota, so that the 
Bureau may be kept in touch with all Chambers of Commerce, 
Agricultural Societies, Statistical Departments, and other important 
institutions throughout Colombia. 


ANGLO-COLOMBIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


British firms interested in Colombian trade and wishing to 
foster closer commercial intercourse with that country may become 
members of the Chamber; membership fee £2 2s. Applications 
should be addressed The Secretary, 7 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1. 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Municipal licences are only required to be taken out in most 
of the larger towns. They are usually issued for a term of 30 days, 
but in some towns for longer periods up’ to three months. The 
fees vary from 20 to 40 pesos, according to the size of the market. 
In the larger towns the licence costs 49 pesos and is available for 
30 days. Licences are obtained from the municipal authorities. 
A collector usually visits hotels, calling on travellers for payment. 
The majority of travellers do not put themselves down as salesmen 
but as ‘“‘comerciante,’’ or merchant or trader, and as such they 
are not taxed. 

If samples can be put to industrial use or sold, import duty is 
leviable on them. Refund of duty, with a reduction of 25 per cent., 
can be obtained, provided that the samples are re-exported within 
one year. This refund is allowed provided that the entire ship- 
ment is re-exported. 

A consular invoice is necessary, showing in detail a description 
of the samples and their weights in kilograms. 

Samples of no commercial value and of no industrial use are 
free of duty. Special definitions are given of such samples. 


Information for Passengers. 


All passengers require a passport duly viséd by a Colombian Consul 
in the country from whence they have come. In travelling via 
Panama, an American visa is not necessary for passengers landing 
in the Canal zone, but a Panamanian Consul’s visa is essential. 


Vaccination certificates of recent date are obligatory. 
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BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN COLOMBIA. 


The letter (L,) denotes that the Consular Officer has authority to register lex loci 
marriages. Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE, RANK. NAME, CONSULAR 


DISTRICT. 
Bogota .. -. Envoy Extraordin- 
ary,Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, and ; 
Consul-General .. W.Seeds.. Gp Republic of 
Acting Vice-Consul W. J. Sullivan 3 Colombia. 
Clerk and Archivist F. V. Jelpké , 
Honda .. .. Consular Agent .. Edward J. Hughes . 
Medellin ..  Vice-Consul .. ©. W. Davidson 
Barranquilla .. (I) Consul .. se pene Yctorts Je 
Cali oh «  Vice-Consul .. Valentine Burrowes 
Buenaventura . Consul fs a, G, McCahe_.. Departments of 
Cartagena +. Vice-Consul UGW.. FB: Butterfield Cauca, Bolivar, 
(Acting) Magdalena, and 
Pasto .. ..  Vice-Consul .. Alfred Hodges 55 Atlantico. 
Santa Marta .. Vice-Consul «. E.G. Maidment, —.. 
Tumaco .. Consular Agent .. William Jarvis: nus 


COLOMBIAN LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
RESIDENCE, DESIGNATION. NAME, 
London .. Envoy Extraordinary and Dr. Luis Cuervo Marquez. 


(zo de Vere Gardens, Minister Plenipotentiary .. 
Kensington.) 


Secretary St! aie -« Dr. J. M. Yepes. 
Attaché ae ne +. José Medina. 
London .. . Consul-General 56 -. Joaquin Orrantia. 
(7_ Sicilian Avenue, 
W.C.2.) 
Binningham sk -. Consul es oe «» (Vacant.) 
Cardiligs . ae -. Consul He ae »» Abelardo Aldana. 
Dundee! .. ne +. Vice-Consul .. in Neo Os Bs Lavlors 
Glasgow .. AS «+ Consul An a .. J. A. Carswell. 
Tiverpool .. 30 +» Consul a0 ale -- Dr. Genaro Payan. 
Vice-Consul .. an .. Th. Delahunt. 
Manchester ae -- Consul oy an .. G. Hoenisberg. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne -. Consul a ne +« (Vacant.) 
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Costa Rica means literally “Rich Coast,’’ and it is seen to be rich 
by the tourist who lands from the steamer at Port Limén, where 
train is taken for San José, the capital, 3,816 ft. above the sea. 

From Port Limon, the principal Atlantic seaport, there is a railway 
to Puntarenas on the Pacific Coast, passing through Cartago, the 
former capital, and San José, the present capital. The train climbs 
from the jungles and fruit plantations of the coastal plain, through 
tropical valleys and deep ravines, across gorges and along the 
edges of cliffs, to the plateaux and mountains of the interior, from 
the tropics to the temperate zone, from sea-level to 5,179 ft. altitude 
—all within a hundred miles or a six-hour journey. 


Port Limon has a population of 11,100, and a busy trade in 
bananas, coffee, and produce. It is 107 miles from the capital, and 
is in frequent steamship connection with Coléu (Panama). 

Horer :—Europa ($3—4). 


Cartago, the ancient capital, is about 12 miles from San José, 
on the Northern Railway Company’s line to Port Limon, at the foot 
of Mount Irazi (11,200 ft.), a volcanic peak. Excursions can easily 
be made to the crater of Irazti, and upon a sufficiently clear day the 
traveller has an exciting view of the two oceans. The population of 
Cartago is some 18,600. The city was founded 1553. It was’ 
destroyed by earthquake in 1823 and 1910, and severely damaged 
on other occasions. The present town may be considered as ecarth- 
quake proof, being principally constructed of frame houses. 

Horets :—Frances, Canal, at rates slightly lower than in San 
José. ‘ 

San José, the capital, has a regional population of some 54,000, 
and stands at an elevation of 3,816 ft. The climate is temperate, 


‘but cold in the evenings, the mean temperature being 68° F., with 


an annual variation of only 5°. It possesses a University, an 
Observatory, and a National Opera House: Slight earthquake 
shocks are frequent. The capital is distant from Limén 107 miles, 
from Heredia 53 miles, and Puntarenas 62 miles. 

Rai :—A train for Limén leaves San José daily at 9.30a.m., 
arriving 3.50 p.m.; in the reverse direction a train leaves 9.40 a.m., 
and arrives at San José at 4 p.m. 

The train for Puntarenas leaves the Pacific station daily at 
ga.m., and arrives at 2 p.m. In the reverse direction it leaves at 
8.30 a.m., arriving San José 2.30 p.m. 

There is a local service for Cartago and Heredia and Alajuela and 
other points, and also a frequent service of motor buses to these 
towns. ; 

HotELs :—Frances, 90 rooms, $4-—6; Washington, 50 rooms, $4-6; 
Europa, 27 rooms, $3.50-4; prices in U.S. currency and inclusive. 
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Puntarenas, a Pacific port of 5,000 population in the Gulf of 
Nicoya, is some six hours’ train journey from the capital. Steamer 
passengers are brought ashore in small boats. The mean tem- 
perature is about 80° F., and from January to March it is much 
frequented by holiday makers for the sake of the bathing and 
fishing. 

HOTae :—Europa,,I[mperial. Accommodation difficult January 
to March; moderate rates. 


Alajuela, the capital of the province of that name, is some 
14 miles from San José. It is the centre of the sugar industry, has 
a population of about 12,400, and stands about 3,000 ft. above 
sea-level. 

Mount Pods is in the neighbourhood, and an excursion to the 
Volcanic Lake and its geysers is well worth while. 

Hore s :—Ramon Aguilar, El Perea. : 


Heredia, the chief town of the province of the same name, 
has a population of some 12,600. It is upon the railway between 
San José and Alajuela, about 6 miles from the capital. 

Hore ts :—Central, Italiano. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The most southerly of the five Republics of Central America, 
Costa Rica is bounded north by Nicaragua, east by the Caribbean 

Sea, west and south by the Pacific Ocean, and on the south-east 
' by Panama. The area is about 23,000 square miles. The popula- 
tion is mainly upon the central plateau, of some 3,500 square 
miles. The country is mountainous, with numerous volcanoes. 
The Atlantic slopes are covered with dense forests, with large and 
fertile stretches of pasture and rolling downs on the Pacific side. 
The interior is traversed by two volcanic cordilleras, separated by 
the central plateau and forming a single watershed. The highest 
peak in the northern range is Irazi (11,200 ft.), whence both the 
Pacific and Caribbean are visible. The second is Turrialba (10,910 ft.). 
In the southern range Chiripo Grande attains 11,485 ft. There are 
16 navigable rivers. The San Juan, with a course of less than 
1oo miles, is the most important. It drains Lake Nicaragua, and has 
for tributaries the Sarapiqui and San Carlos. On the Pacific coast 
there are only small rivers, liable to sudden floods. 

The population was estimated in 1922 at 485,049. Great tracts 
of country are uncultivated, although the State gives facilities for the 
purchase of land. The proportion of Spanish blood is more con- 
siderable than in most other Central American countries. Spanish 
is the universal language. 

The climate is temperate. The mean temperature at 3,000 to 
6,000 ft. ranges from 57° to 68° F. From the coast inland to a height 
of 3,000 ft. it ranges from 72° to 82° F. Above 7,000 ft. frosts are 
frequent. There are dry and rainy seasons, the former from 
December to April and the latter from that month onward. 
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A COSTA RICAN CALENDAR. 


1530. Conquest by Spain completed. 

1540. Becomes a province of the Viceroyalty of Guatemala. 

1553. Cartago founded. 

1666. Pirates raid the coasts. 

1821, Costa Rica declares its independence. 

1823. Civil war between the Conservative and the Liberal parties, Battle of Ocho- 
mogo Pass won by the Liberals. Capital transferred from Cartago to‘San José, 

1824-39. Costa Rica a member of the Central American Federation. 

1841, Cartago severely damaged by earthquake. 

1848. An independent Republic set up. 

1863. Costa Rica joins Guatemala and Nicaragua against Honduras and Salvador. 

1871. Constitution promulgated. 

1885. A defensive alliance made between Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Salvador 
against Guatemala. 

1897. Costa Rica joins the “Greater Republic” of Central America, of which 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador are members. 

1898. Secedes from the ‘‘Greater Republic.” Boundary dispute with Nicaragua 
settled by arbitration. 

1g00. Boundary dispute with Panama (then a province of Colombia) settled by 
arbitration. 

1917. Severed diplomatic relations with Germany. 

1918. Declares war on Germany. 

1919. Joins the League of Nations. 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 


The monetary unit is the gold colon of 100 c. of 778 milligrams 
of gold, 900 fine, value Is. 1o0'9d. 

The gold colon has not been in circulation since August ror4. 
As the privilege of emission by private banks was withdrawn in 
1921, the only medium of circulation now existing is the notes of the 
Banco Internacional de Costa Rica (practically a State bank), 
which institution’s emission amounted to 17,175,000 colones on 
November I, 1922. The fractional currency consists of silver coins 
(1 colon, 50 centimos, 25 centimos) and copper of 10 and 5 centimos 
denomination. 

The premium on exchange fluctuated in 1923 between 495 per 
cent. and 425 per cent. for U.S. dollars. Since the Caja de Conver- 
sion came into operation fluctuations have been much less marked. 
For the greater part of the first six months in 1924 the rate has been 
maintained at round 400 per cent. for U.S. dollars ($1=4 colones). 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


January 1 : New Year’s Day. 
March 19: Dia de San José. 
Easter Thursday. 
Good Friday. 
April 11: Battle of Rivas. 
May 1: Opening of Congress. 
—_— Corpus Christi. 
August 15 : La Asuncion. 
September 15 : Independence Day. 
October 12 : Columbus Day. 
December 8 : La Concepcion. 
December 25 : Christmas Day. 
Three days at the end of the year, generally December 29, 30, and 31. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS. 


Rafael Iglesias re ais , -» 1893-1902. 
Ascensién Esquivel ea sé +». 1902-1906. 
Cleto Gonzalez Viquez eee est ++ 1907—-IQTO. 
Ricardo Jimenez .. oe sel +. IQII-IQI4. 
Alfredo Gonzalez Flores .. Ere +. IQI5-1917. 
Federico Tinoco Granados ee +. 1918-1919 (August). 
Francisco Aguilar Barquero a .- 1919: (August) to 1920 (May). 
Julio Acosta Garcia ~ a “10 «+s 3920-1924. 
PRESIDENT. 
Ricardo Jimenez Orcamuno =e +. (May) 1924, 
Y MINISTRY. 
Foreign Affairs .. cae a .. J, R. Argiiello de Vars, 
Finance hs ng «¥ is .- Tomas Soley Giiell, 
Public Works .. = re -- Carlos Volio. 
COSTA RICAN CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
TOWN. DESIGNATION, NAME, 
ITondon .. .. Consul-General .. .. Percy Grove Harrison. 


(7 Crosby Square, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. 3. ) 


Birmingham es Consul .. St +. John Norman Hotchkiss. 

Cardiff... ue en (Constr. we At ae 

Glasgow .. ate sien CONSHL o's aie An ——. 
Vice-Consul = .«  W. A, Moir. 

Liverpool .. ie -. Consul ae .. Arthur Unsworth. 

Manchester a -«. Consul: .. ia +. Eduardo Salem. 
Vice-Consul aid .- William Lloyd Jones. 

Southampton .. -- Consul .. on .. George J. Tilling. 

Swansea .. So -. Vice-Consul 5c «. Fred A. Rees. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN COSTA RICA. 


RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME, CONSULAR LIST. 

(See PanaMA) Envoy Extraordinary, Major Charles Braith- Republic of Costa 
Minister Plenipoten- waite Wallis. Rica. 
tiary, and Consul- 
General. 

San José .. Consul 33 .. Frank N. Cox .. San José, 

Vice-Consul .. .. A. Murray aA — 
Port Iimén.. Consul we .. Frederick Gordon .. Province ofLimén. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The chief products are coffee, bananas, gold and silver, hides, 
timber, sugar, cacao, and rubber. Coffee is largely cultivated in 
the districts of Alajuela, Heredia, San José, Cartago, and on the 
Atlantic slope. 

The export of coffee of the 1922~23 crop was 11,088 metric tons. 
Of this 62 per cent. was exported to the United Kingdom, 35 per 
cent. to the United States, and 3 per cent. to the Continent. Up 
to the end of June, 1924, exports of the 1923-24 crop had reached 
16,600 metric tons. Of this 60 per cent. was shipped from Port 
Limon, and 4o per cent. from Puntarenas. -Shipments from the 
last-named are made principally to California. 

A large banana trade is carried on from Limon or through Panama 
from Almirante (Bocas del Toro) with Bristol, New Orleans, New 
York, and, Boston, The banana export in 1923 was 7,454,114 
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bunches, as compared with 7,171,019 and 8,318,581 bunches re- 
spectively in 1922 and rg2r. é 

Of the total exported in 1923, 2,053,325 bunches were shipped 
from the Sixaola district through Panama territory, and the re- 
mainder from Port Limon. 

The exports of sugar and panela in 1923 amounted to 4,807 
metric tons, valued at £127,000. The 1924 crop was a failure, and 
shipments were insignificant in amount. 

The export of cacao in 1923 amounted to 4,258 metric tons, valued 
£248,000. 

In 1923 5,635 tons of timber were exported, valued at £33,800. 
Of this quantity about 40 per cent. was cedar, the next being 
balsa wood, largely used in the U.S.A. for insulating purposes 
because of its light weight. 

There are about 2,700 acres under tobacco, and mahogany, cedar, 
rosewood, and other cabinet woods are common. Bee-keeping has 
been introduced. 

Mining :—Gold and silver mining are carried on upon the Pacific 
slope in the Abangarez, Barranca and Aguacate districts. Manga- 
nese ore exists in the province of Guanacaste. 

No distinction is drawn between foreign and native acquisition 
of mining rights and concessions or the administration or distribution 
of the mineral output. The ownership of the subsoil is vested in 

‘the State, and mining rights may only be obtained by purchase or 

by filing a claim. The judge issues the title to a mine after the 
preliminary survey and minework, and this holds good while the 
mine is being developed, but lapses if the property is abandoned for 
two years. A mine once delivered to the claimant becomes his 
property, and he may sell, mortgage, or dispose of it at will. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The metric system is legal and general, although the old Spanish 
weights and measures are in common use among the country people. 
1 libra=1 lb. avoirdupois. 1 quintal=1oo libras. .1 pulgada= 
Zinch. 1 pie=1 foot. 1 vara=33 inches. 1 yard=36 inches. Earroba 
=25 libras=25 Ib. 
Lineal and Land Measures :— 
I vara=33 pulgadas= 33 inches. 
10,000 sq. varas (varas cuadradas)=1 manzana=1'72 acres. 
I hectare=1°43I1 manzanas=2°46 acres. 
64% (64°89 exactly) manzanas=1 caballeria=111°37 acres. 


Dry Measures :— 
For beans, maize, etc.— 
4 cuartillos=1 cajuela. 
24 cajuelas=1 fanega=4oo0 litres=10'9988 bushels. 
For coffee in fruit— 
4 cuartillos=1 cajuela. 
20 cajuelas=1 fanega=4o0 litres=10°9988 bushels. 
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Liquid Measures :— 
1 botella=1°179 pints. 
5 botellas=1 Spanish gallon=120 liquid oz. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Mails are sent via United States. There is a fortnightly dispatch 
from London via Avonmouth. 

The postage is 24d. the first oz. and 14d. each oz. after. 

Homeward mails are due about once a week. 

The All America Cables Incorporated have a cable between Limon 
and Colén, and have connected Puntarenas with their main cable 
on the Pacific Coast of Central America. 

There are about 1,500 miles of telegraphs with 130 offices, and 
640 miles of telephones. 

Wireless messages may be sent from Limén to Bocas del Toro 
and to Colon in Panama, and to Bluefields in Nicaragua. There 
is also a station at Colorado, on the San Juan River. 

Wireless telegraphs and telephones were declared State mono- 
polies in 1920. 

PRESS. 


The principal newspapers are: ‘Diario de Costa Rica,” “‘La 
Tribuna,’”’ and “‘Diario del Comercio,’”’ together with the Official. 


Gazette, 
“Ta Noticia”’ and “La Prensa” are evening papers. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 


Exports. Imports. Total. Balance. 
Year £ £ 
IgII 5 AG ae 1,839,215 1,828,492 3,667,707 10,723 
1912 : ao oe 2,053,513 2,077,276 4,130,789 *23,763 
ITS | ee a 0 2,127,205 1,789,941 3,917,146 337,264 
TorqUnt. 2 Ae 2,238,532 1,556,349 3,794,881 682,183 
TORS i mine a8 4 2,055,075 923,046 2,978,121 1,132,029 
TOLO) lap ae on 2,291,997 1,361,024 3,653,021 930,973 
TOIZU EES Es x 2,345,786 1,153,141 3,498,927 1,192,645 
1918 a a te 1,980,526 768,641 2,749,167 1,211,885 
TOTOMesss oe ac 3,652,587 1,696,776 5,349,363 1,955,811 
Tg20u se it: a 2,563,929 3,645,873 6,209,802 *1,081,944 
1921 ae oe on 2,439,019 1,892,804 4,332,423 546,815 
1922 © ie ae os 2,932,852 1,720,550 4,653,402 1,212,302 
1923 ec ate ae 2,916,630 2,224,050 5,140,680 692,580 

* Adverse. 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Commercial travellers must register, before beginning operations, 
at the Municipal Offices of the town which they make their head- 
quarters. They must also take out a licence, the cost of which 
varies with the municipality. In San José, the municipal tax 
on commercial travellers is 50 colones and the licence is available 
for six months. This is the highest fee charged, and on payment 
of the tax an official receipt is given which has to be produced 
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on demand. No special documents are required, nor have any 
other formalities to be observed. 

If commercial travellers are representatives of their firms as 
well, and expect to conclude formal contracts on a large scale, 
or to take legal proceedings, they should as a matter of prudence 
be provided with a power of attorney. 

Samples of commercial value must be declared and the full duty 
on them deposited. at the custom house of entry. A receipt, 
accompanied by a detailed list of samples, is given, and upon leaving 
the country within 90 days the traveller receives back the deposit, 
less an inclusive charge of 5 cents per kilo upon the gross weight 
of the samples. 


No refund is granted in respect of jewellery, or manufactured 
gold and silver. 


Information for Passengers. 

Passports need to be viséd by a Costa Rican Consul. All aliens 
must be provided with a certificate from a civil authority or from 
the Consul of Costa Rica at the place where the passenger has been 
residing, testifying to conduct and respectability. 


BANANAS IN COSTA RICA. 


Costa Rica holds first place among the Latin American Republics 
in the cultivation of bananas, raising annually some 11,000,000 
bunches of musa sapientium. ‘The scientific name arises from a 
reference of Theophrastus, who said that the ancient sages reposed 
in the shade of the banana tree and refreshed themselves with its 
fruit. 

The tree grows to a height of from 15 to 40 ft. The trunk, formed 
of compact sheathing leaf stalks, resembles corn in some degree, but 
is about 8 in. in diameter and firm in structure. It is endogenous, 
and increases by internal growth and elongation at the summit. 
This quality of increasing by internal growth partly explains the 
development of the newly cut banana stalk, which will be observed 
to shoot up some inches in a few minutes, while leaves will unfold 
from the centre of the trunk within 36 hours. The plant takes from 
seven months to two and a half years before it fructifies. 

The bunch of bananas develops from a large, heart-shaped, scaly 
bud. The scales separate and disclose groups of upward-pointing 
flowers, sometimes to the number of 150. These are blossoms which 
turn into fruit. One bunch to a tree is the rule, and they vary in 
length from 2 to 3 ft., and in weight from 50 to 80 lb., which latter, 
however, is exceptional. The commercial classification is by x hands,”’ 
a hand being a cluster which, with the exercise of imagination, may 
be said to resemble the human hand. Bunches growing nine hands 
or over command the higher prices and are called “‘first’”’ by the 
trade. ‘‘Seconds” are from seven to nine hands and bring a lower 
price. Bunches having less than seven hands are unfit for shipment, 
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and these are the element of loss in banana cultivation. The bunches 
are cut while green (the greatest care being needed in the operation) 
and allowed to continue ripening during the voyage to their ultimate 
destination. Care and experience are necessary in handling bananas 
during shipment to insure the lowest possible amount of loss from 
deterioration. 

The banana as a food goes back to the very early times. The 
variety paradisiaca, is even claimed by some as the “‘forbidden 
fruit” of the Garden of Eden. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
as to the antiquity of its service as an aliment. The banana belt 
encircles the earth 1,500 miles on either side of the equator. 
Humboldt, in his explorations of the Orinoco basin found a variety 
of the banana extensively cultivated by the Indians. Garcilaso de 
la Vega tells us it formed the staple food of the natives in the warmer 
zones when the Incas reigned. Withal, the plant is rarely found in 
the wild state. This is due to the fact that bananas are seedless, 
and propagated by means of shoots or ‘‘suckers.”” The cultivation 
is not difficult, the hindrances coming from heavy winds, pernicious 
insects, and sometimes caterpillars. 

The by-products of the banana are few, but in the Dominican 
Republic a delicious sweetmeat is made from ripe fruit. The skins 
are removed and the banana cut into slices about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. The pieces are sprinkled with powdered sugar 
and placed in the sun on boards or shallow trays. The fruit is turned 
over several times and dusted with sugar each time turned. It 
dries within a few days and the result is a delicious crystallized 
conserve. 

Banana flour in time may prove to be of commercial value, for 
‘it is very nutritious. It is made by a simple process. Unripe bananas 
are cut and dried, ground and sifted, and the fruit treated in this 
way yields 20 to 25 per cent. flour. The chief difficulty in flour 
making is preserving the yellow colour, The apparatus used must 
be either aluminium or silver, for iron turns the flour black. Another 
by-product is fibre, from which a coarse cloth is woven, and banana 
vinegar, sugar, and coffee offer other possible ways of utilizing the 
fruit. In Mexico the fibre is used in making hammocks. The nutritive 
value of the banana is high, as has already been inferred. One 
chemical analysis gives the fruit a food value of 460 calories per 
lb., or more than three times that of cabbage. 

There are some 44 varieties of the banana, of which number the 
plaintain (musa payadisiaca) and the abaca (musa textilis) deserve 
further special mention. The former is the platano of Latin America. 
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CUBA. 


Havana, the capital, has a population of 360,000. It is 324 
nautical miles from Tampa (Florida), and 1,166 from New York 
whence there are regular steamers. The mean temperature is 
76° Fahr,, the average rainfall 43 in., and there are normally 106 
rainy days in the year. The harbour is large and beautiful. The 
hotels are first-class and the centres of amusement include a fine 
racecourse. 

Havana is a metropolis in which the new merges agreeably with 
the old—the palaces, plazas, colonnades, towns, churches, and 
monasteries which moved J. A. Froude to liken the city to Castile. 
The parks are magnificent and afford an almost continuous drive. 
The Prado, a central parkway; connects Columbus, India, and 
Central Parks, and beyond are the drives of Paseos La Reina, 
Carlos III, and Tacon. The Parque Central, with its laurels, 
poncianas, almonds, palms, shrubs, and gorgeous flowers is in the 
heart of the city and surrounded by clubs, hotels, and cafés. 

Effort should be made in Havana to watch the “ Jai-Alai”’ 
(pronounced high-a-lie) ball game, reputed to be the fastest and most 
exciting of sports, and one over which Cubans grow excited. 

The Jockey Club Racecourse and the Casino at Marianao, open 
during the winter months, are of interest. 

Lanpine :—Usually alongside. 

Horets :—Inglaterra, Plaza, Telegrafo, Florida, Union, America, 
Maison Royal, Saratoga, Belvedere, Pasaje, Manhattan, Trianon, 
Isla de Cuba, Sevilla-Biltmore, and Harding. 

The Almendares and Trotcha Hotels are in the suburb of Vedado. 

Pornts oF INTEREST :—Principe Castle (tramcar), Vedado the 
finest of the suburbs, Atares Castle (tramcar), Cathedral and 
numerous churches, Presidential Palace, Morro Castle (built 1587), 
Cabanas Fortress (built 1763), Plaza de Armas with tomb of 
Columbus, the cigar factories. 

CONVEYANCES :—The taxi service is cheap and convenient; 
short rides within the city cost 20 cents per person. Cars can be 
hired by the hour at low charges. 

THEATRES :—Nacional, Campoamor, Payret, Polyteama Grande, 
Polyteama Chico, and Marti. 

Go LF :—Havana Country Club. 

EXCURSIONS :—MAaRIANAO, ten miles west by rail or tram, with 
its beach, La Playa. Matanzas, sixty miles east by rail, near 
Yumari Valley, Caves of Bellamar, hermitage of Montserrate. 
IsLeE oF Pines, train to Batabano and steamer (sixty miles) to 
Nueva Gerona. 

CLUBS AND SOCIETIES :—There are a large number of Freemasons 
and there are Lodges in all communities. The Automobile Club 
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has a large membership and a palatial clubhouse in Havana. The 
Vedado Tennis Club and the Country Club are important social 
institutions. The Yacht Club has headquarters at Marianao, the 
fashionable sea resort. The Union Club has an influential member- 
ship; the Jockey Club, the Athletic Club, the Casino Espafiol, 
the National Society of Veterans (of the Cuban Army), and the 
Rotary Club are allimportant. The American Club has a residential 
clubhouse of ten stories and a roof garden in Havana. The English 
Club is at No. 14, Trocadero. 


Santiago de Cuba, capital of the province, and the second oldest 
city in.the island, was founded by Velasquez in 1514. Its popula- 
tion was 50,000 in 1908, It was named after the patron Saint 
of Spain. Santiago is 540 miles from Havana by the Cuba Railroad. 
The approach by water is through a harbour entrance 180 yds. 
‘wide, beneath the battlements of Morro Castle upon the summit 
of a rocky point 200 ft, high. The seaward side of the promontory 
is precipitous; on the inner face, a long flight of crumbling steps, 
thewn out of the rock, leads to the water’s edge. 

Opposite Morro on the left is La Socapa, and within the harbour 
in rear of Morro is the Estrella Battery. Beyond, on the left, is 
Cayo Smith (Smith Key), a small island once held by the British. 
It is a home of fisherfolk and pilots, and its red-tiled houses and 
small ruined chapel are picturesque. In a cove near by Hobson 
sank the “ Merrimac.” Farther up the harbour is Cayo Ratones, 
and a small island formerly the magazine for the ships of the 
Spanish Navy. On the right shore, amidst a grove of coco-nut 
trees, is the coaling station of Cinco Reales. Opposite are the 
summer homes of Santiago merchants. 

The Santiago Cathedral, the largest church in the Island, is in 
the Hispano-American style, with two towers and a dome, The 
nave is very wide, and the side chapels rich in rare marbles and 
fine mahogany. 

The principal shopping streets are San Tomas, jersey 
and Marina. A fine view of the harbour is afforded from the head 
of Marina Street. The Almeda is a popular avenue and drive 
in the lower part of the city, along the bay. The railway station 
on this avenue, to the north, is a new, handsome, concrete structure. 

Hotgers:—Casa Granda ($2-5); Imperial ($2-3); America 
($1.50-3); Venus ($1.50-10). 


Camagiiey, population 35,000 is 338 miles by rail from Havana, 
and 200 from Santiago. One of the most picturesque of Cuban 
towns, it has many medieval buildings, and a first-class hotel. 


Hotes :—Camagiiey, Plaza, Inglaterra, Norman, Grand. 


Cardenas, population 27,000, is 109 miles by rail from Havana 
and 41 from Matanzas, in a sugar-growing district. 
Hotes :—Europa, Louvre, Isla de Cuba. 
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Cienfuegos, 195 miles by rail from Havana, is another principal 
sugar port, and is a modern city on the south coast, picturesquely 
laid out. It possesses a magnificent bay, 11 miles long, and one 
of the finest Plazas on the island. Population 40,000. 

Hote ts :—Gran, Ciervo de Oro, Continental, La Suiza, Union 


Guantanamo, with 15,000 inhabitants is reached by rail from 
Santiago, changing at San Luis. The U.S. Naval Station con- 
stitutes an attraction. Many sugar plantations. 

Hotes :—Venus ($1.00-2.00) ; Washington ($1.50-3.00). 


Matanzas one of the chief sugar ports, is on the north coast, 
about 50 miles east of Havana, and possesses a good sheltered ~ 
harbour. Population 37,000. The town is well laid out, with 
handsome plazas and boulevards; the Paseo is one of the features. 
The Bellamar Caves, 14 mile away, are on a plateau and of a wonderful 
crystalline formation, with narrow passages and a “ Gothic 
Temple ”’ hall, 250 ft. by 80 ft. 

Horers :—Louvre, Sevilla, Paris, Golfo de Mexico. 


Manzanillo, population 18,000, is on the. west coast, 487 miles 
by train from Havana and to be reached also by steamer. Hot 
and unhealthy. 

Hote ts :—Edin, Inglaterra, Comercio, La Ferrolana. 


Pinar del Rio, famous for the best cigars and Vuelta Abajo leaf 
tobacco, is 107 miles by rail from Havana. 
Horets :—Ricardo, Marina, Sevilla, Globo. 


Sancti Spiritus, population 18,000, is 240 miles by rail from 
Havana; a centre of the cattle and sugar trades. 
Hortets :—Perla, Central, Carreo, Plaza. 


Trinidad, a very picturesque old city founded in 1514, has 12,000 
population, and is the centre of a rich agricultural region. It is 
reached by train (45 miles) from Santa Clara. 

Horets :—Tuileries, Central, Union. 


~ 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Cupa is the largest island in the West Indies, with an area of 
44,164 miles, and a length, east to west, of 759 miles. The south- 
east is mountainous and rich in iron and copper, and there are 
immense forests of hardwoods. The country is open and highly 
cultivated. The soil is rich and the climate specially favourable 
for sugar and tobacco, which form the staple industries. There 
is a large fruit trade, especially in oranges, grape fruit, limes, pine- 
apples, and bananas. Coffee, cocoa, tomatoes, tamarinds, and 
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spices are raised for export, and some districts are suitable for 
cotton. 


The island is well watered, and on the coast are numerous land- 
locked harbours, several of which could shelter the world’s chief 
navies. As the island lies across the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, 
these roadsteads make Cuba of great strategic importance. 


Pinar del Rio, in the West, is rich in minerals and grows the 
finest tobacco, especially in the Vuelta Abajo district. The foot- 
hills and valleys of the Cordilleras de los Organos are highly 
productive. The chief port, Bahia Honda, is capable of large 
development. 


Havana province is thickly settled, with flourishing plantations 
and farms and many prosperous towns. The capital is being 
modernized with high office buildings and factories, and is extending 
in pretentious suburbs, parks, and boulevards, to Marianao, the 
principal! coast resort. 


Matanzas province is highly cultivated, notably with sugar, 
and well populated. The capital has a large export trade; Cardenas 
is also an important port.. The Yumuri Valley, a reserved area 
of rich tropical scenery, and the mammoth caverns of epee 
attract thousands of tourists. 


Santa Clara province has large sugar and tobacco plantations, 
and rich grazing lands. Cienfuegos, the chief port, has a harbour 
eleven miles across. Santa Clara, Sancti Spiritus, and Trinidad 
are important and historic cities. The character of the country 
changes rapidly farther east. Camagiiey has rich grazing lands, 
important forest areas, and large fruit farms. The capital, Cama- 
giiey, is an important city. The chief port is Nuevitas on the north 
with a large, partly developed harbour, 


The province of Oriente has flourishing plantations and important 
fruit industry on the north. The Baracoa region is famous for 
natural wonders, cascades, limestone caverns, and petrified remains. 
There is a group of ports on the north coast in a large tridented 
bay: Banes, Antilla (the north-eastern terminus of the trunk 
railroad with fast steamers to New York for fruit and tourists), 
Nipe, and Caboulco. The southern area of Oriente is heavily 
wooded and mouritainous with the Sierra del Cobre, and virgin 
forest extending over many rugged peaks of the Sierra Maestre, 
which are piled in a rugged, picturesque barrier near the coast. 
Santiago, the capital, and Guantanamo, are based on enormous 
land-locked harbours shut in by mountains. Jamaica is 80 miles 
south. 


The six provinces are Havana, 3,174 square miles; Pinar del 
Rio, 5,212 square miles; Matanzas, 3,260 square miles; Santa 
Clara, 8,260 square miles; Camagiiey, 10,070 square miles; Oriente, 
14,188 square miles, 
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The climate is equable and generally healthy. Defective sanita- 
tion and civil war gave Cuba a heavy death-rate during the Spanish 
administration. Stringent sanitary reforms instituted during 
American military control and continued by the Republic have 
made Cuba one of the healthiest countries in the world, with a 
death-rate of 12°54 per thousand; it is now the most fashionable 
winter resort for Americans. 

The heat in Cuba is tempered by the prevalence of the North- 
East Trade Winds, and the mid-day summer heat gives a lower 
average than in similar latitudes on the mainland. The nights are 
generally cool. The summer rainy season is marked by heavy 
thunderstorms, and periodic deluges with intervals of brilliant 
sunshine. 


The population in 1922 was 3,123,040; an increase of 234,036 
over the total for t919. Towards 200,000 tourists visit Havana 
in the months November-March or about 250,000 in a year. 


A CUBAN CALENDAR. 


1492. Columbus on his first voyage discovers Cuba, which he named Juana: named 
Cubanacan by the natives. 

I51I-24. Diego Velasquez founds settlements. 

1516. Las Casas arrives in Cuba as “Protector of the Indians.” 

1519. Havana founded. : 

1741. British expedition lands. 

1762. Havana captured by the English under Lord Albemarle and Admiral Pocock. 

1763. Havana restored to Spain by the Treaty of Paris. 

1818. Cuba opened to the trade of the world. 

1850. Invasion by General Lopez and a body of Americans. 

1854. Purchase of Cuba recommended by United States envoys. 

1868-78. Rebellion against Spanish rule. 

1880. Bill for gradual emancipation of slaves promulgated. 

1886. Slavery finally abolished. 

1895-8. Further rebellion against the Spaniards. 

1898. U.S.A. battleship “Maine”? blown up in Havana Harbour; Spanish fleet 
under Admiral Cervera destroyed by United States Navy. Havana occupied 
by United States troops. First Cuban autonomous Congress opened by 
General Blanco. Capitulation of Santiago de Cuba. The remains of Columbus 
exhumed and taken to Seville Cathedral. 

1899. United States temporarily controls the Cuban Administration. 

1g0z. Cuba declared au independent Republic, and withdrawal of the American 
authorities. 

1903. Permanent treaty between Cuba and the United States signed. 

1904. Anglo-Cuban commercial treaty ratified. 

1906. Rebellion headed by General Gomez. 

1906-8, Intervention by United States at the request of President Palma. 

1909. Inauguration of the second Republic. 

1917. Cuba declared war on Germany. 

1919. Joins the League of Nations. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The preamble of the constitution of 1901 declares the country 
an independent, sovereign State under the Republican form of 
government, exerted by three powers, Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial. The country undertook to raise no foreign loans 
beyond the capacity of current revenue, and incorporated certain 
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provisos which granted the United States the perpetual lease 
of naval stations at Guantanamo and Bahia Honda, the United 
States undertaking to intervene in the event of the independence 
of Cuba being threatened by a foreign Power, Cuba assumiig 
all obligations and undertakings which devolved on the United - 
States by the Treaty of Paris. Legislative power is exerted by 
Congress—the House of Representatives of 120 menibers elected 
for four years, and a Senate of four members from each province 
elected for eight years. The executive power rests in the President, 
who appoints the Judges of the Supreme Court, and the members 
of the Diplomatic and Consular Services, subject to approval by 
the Senate. 


PAST PRESIDENTS. ° 


“De. Tomas Estrada Palma ats ste Be sts 1902-1906 
Genetall |p VE Gomez so ie 1909-1913 
General Mario G. Menocal (second term expired May 20, 1921)  “1OES 


PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Presidente ms. Ae ais .. Dr. Alfredo Zayas (1921-1925). 

Vice-President ... a ... General Francisco Carrillo. 
MINISTRY. 

Foreign Office a Ze .. Carlos Manuel de Céspedes. 

Interior BY ert & .. Francisco Iturralde. 

War and Navy .. Armando G. Montes. 

Public Health and Charity .. Dr. Enrique Porto. 

Finance =f ; :. Dr. Carlos Portela. 

Education .. a one .. Gonzales Manet. 

IStiCe See ae >- ac .. Erasmo Regiieiforos, 

Public Works ie Aurelio Sandoval. 

Agriculture, Commerce, and Labour General Pedro Betancourt. 

Presidency’s Secretary — -. José M. Cortina. 


Local Administration :—There are six provinces—Pinar del Rio, 
Havana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, Camagiiey, and Oriente—and 
82 municipalities. Each province elects its own governor and 
provincial councillors. The provinces are divided into munici- 
palities, each governed by a mayor and board of aldermen elected 
by direct vote. Local rates are based on property valuation. 
There is no income tax. Revenue is obtained from customs, stamp 
dues, and on certain commodities. 

The Supreme Court is in Havana. There is a Court of Appeal 
at the capital of each province. The provinces are divided into 
judicial districts, each with judges for civil and criminal actions. 
In addition, there is in each municipality a corrective court for 
minor offences. 

Article 24 of the Civil Code guarantees foreigners the same rights 
as Cubans in respect to law, property, and protection of interests, 
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Naturalization was granted to foreigners who served in the Cuban 
army, and to foreign residents, including the large Spanish popula- 
tion, if claimed within six months after the Republic was formed. 
It can be claimed after five years’ residence (and not less than 
two years after declaration of intention), and is lost by a return 
of five years for residence in the country of birth unless in the 
service of the Cuban Government. 


All religions enjoy an equal status. There is no state church. 
Roman Catholics largely predominate. 


The language is Spanish, but English is widely understood. 


CURRENCY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The monetary unit is a gold peso of 1°5046 grammes, of the 
same value as the United States dollar. Cuban coinage maintains 
the same values as American currency, which is legal tender. There 
are gold coins of 20, 10, 5, 4, 2, and 1 pesos. In silver: 1 peso, 40, 
20, Io cents. Nickel: 5, 2, 1 cents. Gold coinage is unrestricted, 
but the minting of silver is limited to 12,000,000 pesos. 


American paper money circulates, as do U.S. coins. 


The metrie system is in use generally, but the following measures 
are employed :— 
I arroba = 25°366 lb. 
I caballeria (of land) = 334 acres. 
1 real = 64d. (about). 
I ton = 2,240 lb. 


Sugar is quoted locally at so many reals per arroba. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Trade depends so much on the sugar market that the country’s 
economic prosperity rises and falls with the fluctuation of that 
commodity. The economic, political and geographical ties which 
link Cuba with the United States are paramount. There exist 
as bonds between the countries a treaty of reciprocity, a similar 
coinage, the American capital invested in the island, and the 
Platt Amendment, which provides for American intervention 
in case of necessity. These tend to make Cuba dependent to a 
large degree on the United States. 
~The chief products of Cuba are sugar and tobacco. The sugar 
crop of 1923-4 exceeded 4 million tons. Cuba is said to be able to 
produce cane sugar a farthing per lb. cheaper than any country 
in the world. The technical equipment of the sugar mills is first- 
class, and they number about 190. Oriente, Camagiiey, Santa 
Clara and Matanzas are the chief sugar districts. 


Associated with the sugar industry is the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol from molasses. There is a demand for motor spirit cheaper 
and less uncertain in supply than petrol, and Cuba has at command 
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an abundant supply. The production of alcohol in local distilleries, 
other than those attached to sugar mills, is about 64 million gallons. 

The greater part of the two thousand motor vehicles which ply 
for hire in Havana use denatured alcohol as fuel. The mixture 
known as “ Espiritu Motor” is for sale side by side with gasoline 
in the streets. 

Rum, an important adjunct of the sugar trade, was exported 
by the 2-3,000,000 gallons a year before the adoption of prohibition 
as the national policy of the United States. 

Cuban tobacco, especially in the form of Havana cigars, has a 
matchless reputation. The best tobacco is that of the famous 
Vuelta Abajo region (Pinar del Rio), but excellent qualities are 
also grown near and exported from Trinidad, Cienfuegos, and 
Santiago. Nearly 92 million cigars were exported in 1922. 

The cedar wood, from which cigar boxes are made, is of local 
production and there are about 15,000,000 acres of forests rich 
in hard and cabinet woods. Mahogany and ebony are exported, 
cedar is abundant, and the acana is used in many industries. 

Coffee, formerly grown extensively in the Oriente province is 
a declining crop. It is cultivated chiefly by small holders. 


Henequen is planted upon some 8,000 acres, and there remain 
1,000,000 acres suitable for this crop. The largest company cul- 
tivating henequen and working the fibre has its headquarters in 
Matanzas. The annual production of the fibre is estimated at 
eight million pounds weight, and the output of rope, cordage and 
string is in bulk about equal to the total production of fibre. 


Citrus Fruit :—Grape fruit more especially in the Isles of Pines, 
has done well but there are only some 5,000 acres under cultivation 
in Cuba proper. The approximate yearly yield in Cuba is probably 
about 50,000 boxes of which some 10,000 are exported to the 
United States. The London market takes about 25,000 crates 
per annum. ‘The industry in Cuba proper is diminishing, but there 
are prospects of further developments in the Isle of Pines due to 
the more favourable climatic conditions. 

Timber :—About one-sixth of Cuba can be termed forest land, 
and the best of it is in the provinces of Camagiiey and Oriente. 
The principal and most valuable Cuban woods are: Cedar, maho- 
gany and “‘majagua”’ (of the linden family). Probably $5 millions 
is invested in sawmills, mostly working for the American markets. 


Honey exports exceed a million gallons, and new factories are 
increasing production of chocolate, confections, guava jellies, and 
candied fruits; now important industries, Fruit exports are 
increasing. : 

Tortoiseshell, sponges, mother of pearl, and beeswax are exported. 
New agricultural bureaux have been established with a view to 
stimulating the production of rice, corn, and other imported food 
staples. 
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There are about 44 million head of cattle in the island. The 
succulent parana grass is practically inexhaustible, and there 
are large ranches in the eastern districts, though cattle and horses 
are also raised in the other provinces. There were 779,496 horses 
and 64,570 mules at the last enumeration. 


Minerals :—In Oriente the iron mines near the coast export 
about 350,000 tons of ore to the United States. Manganese and 
copper mines are worked, and new copper deposits have been 
developed in the Isle of Pines and Pinar del Rio. Petroleum 
wells have proved disappointing in yield, but are expected to 
show better returns from deeper borings. Chromium deposits are 
worked. Silverhas been found in Giusa (Bayamé). Asphalt occurs 
throughout the island. 

PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 

January 1: New Year. 

January 28: Anniversary of the nativity of the Apostle José Marté. 

February 24: Revolution of Baire, 1895. 

May 20: Anniversary of the Proclamation of the Republic (1902). 

October to: Revolution of Tara, 1868. 

October 12: Anniversary of the Discovery of America, 1492. 

December 7: National Homage to those who died for the Independence. 

December 25: Christmas Day. 


Roads and Railways :—Some 1,550 miles of road are under Gov- 
ernment care and extensive repairs are in progress. The principal 
railways are the United Railways of Havana and the Cuba Rail- 
road Company. The former has 1,210 miles of line and its system 
covers Pinar del Rio, Matanzas, Havana, Santa Clara and a district 
west of the place last named. There are smaller systems including 
the North Coast Railroad with 120 miles of track. 


Local Industries :—Cement is made at Mariel (Pinar del Rio) 
to a quantity of 500,000-700,000 barrels annually by the Cuban 
Portland Cement Company. There are large furniture works at 
Marianao turning out domestic furniture from Cuban mahogany. 
Two local breweries have an output of probably two million barrels, 
aggregate. There are four or five soap factories. Wrapping 
paper and paper bags are made on a good scale from imported 
wood pulp. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


There are over 600 post offices in the Island, and 260 central 
telegraph offices. The telephone system is well developed, and 
Havana has an efficient automatic service. Trunk calls to North 
American cities have been possible since 1921. There is a direct 
cable service with England. The Government maintains several 
wireless stations. 

Outward mails are dispatched via the United States, and the 
service is the same as to the United States. 

Postage: 24d. for one ounce, and 14d. each ounce after. 

Homeward mails due about three times a week. 
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Air services for mails and passengers are maintained between 
Ctiba and Florida, and Havana and Santiago. 


THE PRESS, 


The principal dailies are :—‘‘Havana Telegram,” “Havana Post,” “El Heraldo,” 
“Ta Discusion,” ‘La Prensa,” ‘La Lucha,” “El Triunfo,” “El Sol,”. “Diario de 
la Marina,” “Diario Espafiol,” “El Mundo,” “Mercurio,” “ Avisador,’”’ “Comercial,” 
“Heraldo Comercial,’ “la Noche.” 

WEEELIES :—‘‘Neptuno,” ‘‘La Cronica Comercial y Financiera de Cuba.” 

Montsiy :—‘‘The Times of Cuba.” 

The chief illustrated papers are :—‘El Figaro,” “Social,” and “ Bohemia.” 

There are excellent monthly reviews devoted to general topics, literature and art. 


COMMERCIAL INFORMATION: 


Trade Requirements :—The wants, of the people in the various 
districts are singularly uniform. Equipment for portable saw 
mills, tree felling, etc., is restricted to Camagiiey and Oriente. 
Light cloth, alpacas, and linen suits are worn. English cotton 
and linen goods have a high reputation: Ore trucks; cane cars, 
tractors, and _oil-burning locomotives are needed; and sugar 
machinery. Miles of cotton cloth are used to protect the tobacco 
plants, chiefly in the Vuelta Abajo district. Agricultural implements 
are needed. There is a brisk demand for constructional material, 
especially tiles, ornamental brick, shop, and office fixtures, and 
hardware. 


Certificates of origin are not required in general, but may be 
called for to prove special points which may arise. 


Consular invoices, to be obtained from a Cuban Consul, are 
required. They should be made out in English or Spanish, and 
certified by a Cuban Consul at the port of shipment, place of sale, 
or origin of the merchandise.—The invoice must be certified by a 
member of the firm or by an agent duly authorized. A statement 
as to the rate of exchange ruling at the time of export should be 
included. 


The following declaration in Spanish and signed by the sender 
is required :— 

“ Declaro que soy el (fabricante, productor 6 vendedor) 
de las mercancias relacionadas en la presente factura, y que 
son ciertos los precios y demas particulares que en ella se 
consignan.”’ 


Consular inyoices are required for goods sent by parcel post. 
Fees are leviable for certification. 


Commercial Organizations :—There are Chambers of Commerce 
in practically every town. The Camata de Comercio, Industria 


y Navegacion de la Isla de Cuba has its headquarters at Amargura 
11, Havana. 


There is a British Chamber of Commerce in Havana. 
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There has been established in the Cuban Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labour a Bureau of the International 
Encouragement and Promotion of Cuban Commerce and Industry 
(Seccion para el Fomento y Propaganda Internacional del Comercio 
y la Industria de Cuba), headed by Dr. José T. Pimentel. This 
new bureau will have at its disposal the services of the Cuban 
Consular and Diplomatic Officers and Commercial Attachés. In 
Cuba the bureau deals directly with the public and with national 
economic organizations and chambers of commerce, serving as 
a repository for economic and commercial information. 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Passports are not essential for Cuba, but passengers do well to 
provide themselves with the document as a proof of nationality. 


There are no special regulations affecting British commercial 
travellers, but all persons engaged in industry or commerce are 
required to take out a licence in each of the municipal divisions 
of the Republic. These licences are issued free. No special 
regulations exist in regard to commercial travellers representing 
more than one firm, or principals of firms travelling to take orders 
or to visit their customers. Persons selling goods by means of 
samples are classified as ‘Commission Agents with samples,” 
and those who sell goods deposited in a warehouse or store are 
classified as “‘ Commission Agents on account.” 


The Cuban Customs regulations provide for the free importation 
of felt samples, wall paper, and textiles when the length does not 
exceed o-40 metre. To prevent abuse samples are only admitted 
free if they have been rendered useless by a cut every twenty 
centimetres breadthwise. Samples of textiles in which no cuts 
have been made can be cut at the Custom House. Upon ordinary 
commercial samples carried by the agent bona fide in his baggage, 
a rebate of 75 per cent. of the duties is allowed on re-exportation 
within three months, if the total value thereof does not exceed 
$500. In order to obtain this refund the samples must be imported 
by the agent as personal baggage and not as merchandise ; the 
traveller must. make a verbal declaration of the value, and the 
Custom House will require the exhibition of consular invoices 
when the value of the baggage and samples exceeds $50. The 
samples can be re-exported at other Custom Houses of the Re- 
public. Invoices of commercial travellers’ samples should include 
the gross and net weight of the package and its items, with an exact 
description of the materials of which the goods are made, and be 
visé by a Cuban consular officer before leaving the country of 
departure. Samples of textiles should be attached to cards, on 
which should be shown in red ink, in the handwriting and under 
the signature of the officer at the port of export, all the particulars 
shown in the declaration accompanying the goods. Samples of 
a high value, such as gold, silver, tortoiseshell, should not be 
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attached to cards. Paragraph 345 of the tariff grants free entry 
to engravings, posters, manufacturers’ catalogues, and almanacs 
for free distribution only ; but, in practice, most of the articles 
mentioned are held to have value and to be liable to duty. 
Commercial travellers should be provided with documents 
or powers of attorney in order to accredit their profession if 
necessary. Passports are not indispensable, but it is advisable 
to carry some means of identification. The Cuban Post Office, 
for a small fee, issues an identification card, which is useful for 


this purpose throughout the Republic. 
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DUTCH GUIANA. 

Paramaribo, the capital aid chief port, is on the Surinam River, 
13 miles from the mouth and 210 miles from Georgetown, British 
Guiana. It has a population of about 45,000. There is a deep- 
water frontage of a mile, wharfed for a small portion, and with 
piers, quays, and warehouses the whole length. 

Hotes :—Horst, Waller, Juliana. 


Albina, on the Maroni, is accessible to vessels of moderate size, 
and has loading and discharging facilities. There are fortnightly 
steamers from Paramaribo. 


Coronie, with a population of about 2,600, is one of the smaller 
places along the coast served by Paramaribo and Georgetown 
steamers. 

New Nickerie, on the south bank of the Nickerie River, some 
3 miles from its mouth, has a population of about 10,500. . It can 
be reached by vessels of moderate draught, and there are facilities 
for loading and discharging cargoes: Weekly steamers call from 
Paramaribo and Georgetown. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, lies on the north-eastern flank of 
the South American continent, between 2° and 6° N. lat. and 
53° and 58° E. long. To the north it has a coastline on the Atlantic, 
and it is bounded on the west by British Guiana and on the 
east by French Guana, Brazil lying to the south. The area is 
estimated at about 46,000 square miles. The river Corentyne 
forms the -western and the Maroni and the Itany the eastern 
border. The frontier with Brazil has not been finally delimited 
and agreed upon by the two Governments, but the Tumuc- 
Humac mountains form a natural border. The principal rivers 
running between those named are the Surinam (with its tribu- 
tary the Commewyne), the Coppename, Nickerie, Saramacca and 
the Cottica. The coastal districts lie low and the country 
ascends inland to the hills; covered with dense forests, and the 
savannahs of the interior. The districts into which the country 
is divided are Nickerie, Coronie, Upper and Lower Saramacca, 
Upper and Lower Surinam, Upper and Lower Para, Upper and 
Lower Comméewyne, Cottica and Maroni. 

As there is only one short line of railway, inland trade and travel 
are to a great extent dependent on the rivers, which are deep 
and navigable by sea-going vessels. The Nickerie takes vessels 
of 9-feet draught 60 miles inland, the Coppename takes vessels of 
15-feet to the Wayonibo, and the Corentyne can be navigated 
vo miles inland. There is a Government service of steamers and 
motor-boats on various rivers, and a few privately-owned schooners 


and cutters. 
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The climate is tropical and moist, with temperatures ranging 
from 70° F. to 90° F; the annual average at Paramaribo being 
75° F. There is a considerable rainfall on the coast, and this 
increases in the forest districts. The average inland fall varies 
from 60 to 80 inches and on the coast is about 100 inches a year. 
After the first dry season, from February to April, comes the first 
rainy season, from April to August.. A second dry season sets in 
until November, followed by the second rainy season, lasting 
until February. 


Among the chief diseases are leprosy, ankylostomiasis, filaria, 
tuberculosis, elephantiasis and tropical fevers. Yellow fever 
occurs but is not endemic. 


The population is estimated at 113,000, but the total cannot 
be accurately established as regards some of the tribes and negroes 
of the far inland districts. The nationalities comprise Dutch, 
British, Dutch Indians, Chinese, Javanese and Hindus, together 
with a few thousand Bush negroes, the descendants of escaped 
slaves. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Dutch Guiana was assured to the Netherlands by the Peace 
of Breda, in 1667, in exchange for New York to England. The 
colony again passed under English control from 1799 to 1802, 
and was restored by the Peace of Amiens. The Convention of 
London in 1814 finally returned the country to the Netherlands. 
A long succession of Governors, numbering about ninety, mostly 
Dutch, have ruled over the cclony from 1665, when Maurits de 
Rama was Commander-in-Chief. 

The colony is the only Dutch possession in South America, 
and is administered by a Governor appointed by the Netherlands 
Government. It is divided into twelve districts, each under 
the charge of a Commissary. The Governing Council which assists 
the Governor is appointed by the home Government. The re- 
presentative body is the Colonial States, elected by qualified 
electors for a period of six years. The sanction of the Netherlands 
ae is required before its legislative proposals pass into 
aw. 

A Supreme Court of Justice is appointed by the Netherlands 
Government and the members hold. office for life, sitting at Para- 
maribo. There are, in addition, three cantonal and two circuit 
courts. The code, is Roman-Dutch, and the laws and the system 
of administration run on the same lines as those of Holland. 


The Janguage of the colony is Dutch, but English is generally 
spoken. 

All religious beliefs are free and equal before the law. ‘The 
religious bodies include Roman Catholics, Lutherans and Dutch 
Reformed Church, Moravian Brethren, Hindus, Confucians, 
Mohammedans, and Jews. 
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The coinage is that of the mother country. The florin or gulden 
equals 1s. 8d., and 5 c. equal 1d., while 12 florins are equivalent 
to £1 at par. 


_ The metric system is in general use, but the Flemish ell (274 
inches) and Rhenish foot (r23 inches) are in vogue in some districts. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


In the list of agricultural products, sugar is the most important, 
bananas and coffee, rice and maize coming next. Cacao is of rather 
decreasing importance. Rum and molasses are considerable pro- 
ducts. Balata is a species of gutta percha, taken from the tree of 
that name. Over 1,000 tons of balata, of the value of £250,000, 
are exported on the average, or double the export of that material 
from British Guiana. Fish glue, hides and various kinds of wood 
are among the usual exports. 


The agricultural parts of the country lie along the rivers and 
the coast, and the area cultivated is estimated at 62,000 acres. 
The hinterland furnishes timber and minerals. 

The foreign trade is not extensive: imports £1,143,000; exports 
£623,000 in 1920. Sugar,rum, cocoa and gold are the principal exports. 

Important deposits of bauxite are known to exist on the Cottica, 
and the mineral is worked at Mungo. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The postal rates are the same as those in the Postal Union. 
Registration is not accepted for parcels in the colony. 

The cable service outward is controlled by the Compagnie Fran- 
caise des Cables Télégraphiques, with an office at Paramaribo. 
Messages can be sent to Albina, St. Laurent du Maroni, Nickerie, etc. 

Outward mails (i) by sea direct at frequent intervals; (ii) via 
United States; and (iii) by French packet at uncertain intervals. 


Postage, 24d. first ounce, and 13d. each ounce after. 
Homeward mails are despatched at frequent intervals. 


Press :—‘‘ De Suriname,” “‘ De Surinamer,”’ “‘De West,” published 
at Paramaribo, are the principal papers printed in Dutch; they 
appear twice a week. The “New Paramaribo Times” appears 


weekly and in English. 

The chief public holidays are New Year’s Day (January 1), Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, the Ascension, Whit Monday, August 31 
(Queen of Holland’s birthday), Christmas Day, and the day after. 

British Vice-Consulates :—Paramaribo: Rev. W. L. Kissock, 
M.A. Nickerie: Charles Spence. 
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Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Only travellers representing liquor firms are required to take 
out licences. Samples of no commercial value may be imported, 
and also dutiable samples on guarantee of re-exportation. The. 
moisture of the climate demands special care in the packing of 
samples and luggage. Agencies may usefully be established 
in Paramaribo, but some firms cover British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, 
and French Guiana from Georgetown. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF 


SPANISH AMERICA, L° 


Affiliated to 
THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office— 
9 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Branches in— 
NEW YORK: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
49 Broadway. 465 California Street. 


and in the Republics of— 


COLOMBIA, NICARAGUA, PERU (Iquitos), ECUADOR, 
VENEZUELA, SALVADOR, GUATEMALA. 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


by our Branch in 


Address. 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR...Esquina de Malecén y Avenida 
9 de Octubre. 


ECUADOR. 


Guayaquil, the chief seaport and commercial city, is some thirty 
miles from the bar of the River Guayas. Its site, the pleasant 
valley of the Guayas, literally ‘“‘Vale of Lamentations,” recalls a 
defeat which befell Spanish arms in the early days of colonization. 
The port is some 800 miles from Panama, from which point, as also 
from the southward, it is served by P.S.N. and other steamers. 
The population is about 100,000. The sanitation is modern. 

The harbour is two and a half miles long, with one and a half mile 
of quays; the town is bustling and prosperous. Steam sawmills, 
foundries, machine-shops, and breweries denote the busy activities 
of to-day, andsa few yards’ progress across the Plaza to the inside 
of the cathedral carry the traveller back to the leisure of medieval 
Spanish churchmen. There are two theatres, the Almedo and Eden, 
and several clubs, including the Club de Ja Unién, Jockey, Metro- 
politano, and Nacional. There is a Municipal Museum. 


LANDING :—Shore boat. The train is taken for Quito from 
Duran which lies on the opposite side of the river. Passengers are 
ferried across. 


CONVEYANCES :—Electric and horse trams. 
Rai :—To Quito (290 miles). For details see p. 290. 
Hotes :—Casa Cosmopolita, Guayaquil, Ritz, Tivoli, Victoria. 


Quito, the capital, with a population of 100,000, is ina picturesque 
valley 9,350 ft. above sea-level, and is connected with Guayaquil 
by a mountain railway. The trains do not run by night and the 
journey of 290 miles occupies two days. It possesses a university 
with a museum, and the Jesuit and Dominican orders also have 
museums. There is a State theatre, the Sucre, with seating accom- 
modation for 2,000. The town has a certain likeness to La Paz. 
The architecture is largely of the Spanish colonial type, although 
the town antedates the coming of the white man. The Incas 
established a road over the Cordilleras to Cuzco and remains of it 
exist together with remnants of their forts and temples. The streets 
are steep and flowers abound. The climate is agreeable although 
the town lies. virtually upon the Equator and the average tempera- 
ture is 55° Fahr. The rainfall is about 40 inches. The Indian 
element is strong and handicrafts are practised including the making 
of ponchos, matting, saddles and lace. 


Horets :—Metropolitano, Europa, Gran Hotel Fromont. 
Ambato, capital of the province of Tunguratua, on the Ambato 
river, is 81 miles by rail from Quito, and is a junction for a local 


line. It stands near the foot of Chimborazo at 9,000 ft. elevation, 
It has 20,000 population, certain textile factories and vineyards. 


Hore :—Continental. 
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Bahia de Caraquez, on the Pacific, in the province of Manabi, with 
a population of 3,000, is 28 miles north of Manta. A narrow-gauge 
Government railway of some 60 miles serves the interior as far as 
Calceta and Chone. Cacao and ivory nuts are exported. Steamers 
run to Guayaquil and Esmeraldas. 

Horets :—Internacional, Vesubio. 


Cuenca, capital of the province of Azuay, stands 9,000 ft. above 
sea-level, 70 miles south-east from Guayaquil and 190 miles south of 
Quito. It is the third town in importance and is destined eventually 
to be linked with the Guayaquil-Quito Railway via Huigra, distant 
92 miles. Hides, tropical produce and cinchona are dealt in. 
There are mines in the neighbourhood and a manufacture of straw 
hats. The population is 40,000. 


Hote. :—Latino. 


Esmeraldas, the capital of the province of the same name, stands 
at the mouth of the River Esmeraldas; 90 miles north-west from 
Quito and 300 from Guayaquil. There are gold mines near at hand 
and the district is fertile in agricultural produce. There is a cable 
station. The population is some 5,000. 


Hote :—Europa. 


Guaranda, on the Llangama river, stands about 3 miles from 
Cajabamba railway station. It produces cinchona bark, timber, 
and cereals and has a population of 3,000. 


é 


Huigra, some 73 miles by rail from Guayaquil is the headquarters 
of the Guayaquil Quito Railway. It is a stopping place for the 
meals of through passengers and a convenient point from which 
to leave for Cuenca. 

Hote :—Huigra. 


Ibarra, 60 miles north of Quito, hasa population of about 5,000, © 
and is reached by road from the capital. Cotton is grown in the 
vicinity and ponchos, hats, furniture and spirits are produced. 


; Latacunga, capital of the province of Léon, on the Patate river, 
is 61 miles by rail south of Quito and 227 miles from Guayaquil. 
The volcano Cotopaxi is 18 miles distant. Cattle farming and 
dairying are practised. The population is some 16,000. 


Hore :—Italia. 


Machala is joined by rail with Pasaje (11 miles distant) and with 
Puerto Bolivar (4 miles). Gold mining is carried on in the vicinity. 

Hote :—Del Comercio. 

Manta, on the southern side of Manta Bay, is a small fishing 
port of 4,000 population, is the terminus of a narrow-gauge railway 


to Santa Ana, running through coffee, cacao, ivory nut and Panama 
hat-making districts. 


HotTELs :—Royal, Buenos Aires. 
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Puerto Viejo, on the river of the same name, is 110 miles from 
Guayaquil and 400 from Quito. A narrow-gauge railway connects 
the town with Manta. 

Hote :—Bolivar. 


Puerto Bolivar, upon the Jambeli Channel, near the mouth of the 
Guayas River, isa small port of about 1,000 population serving the 
town of Machala and connected therewith by rail. 


Riobamba, capital of the province of Chimborazo, is 150 miles 
north-east of Guayaquil upon the line to Quito. The night is spent 
there by train passengers. The Tungurahua Volcano is not far 
distant. The district is agricultural and the population is some 
20,000, 

Hotes :—Metropolitano, Americano. 


Salinas on the southern shore of Santa Elena Bay is a cable station 
and a holiday resort to which a railway is being constructed from 
Guayaquil (108 miles). 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Ecuador is situated approximately between latitudes 1° 40’ north 
and 6° south, and longitudes 69° 20’ east and 90° west. It is bounded 
on the north by Colombia, on the east and south by Peru, and on the 
west by the Pacific. It has benefited from the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 

The area is given roughly as 276,000 square miles, but definite 
figures cannot be cited as a large part of the territory is in dispute. 
The Andes traverse the country from north to south in two parallel 
ranges. The Cordilleras, Eastern and Western, are clearly defined 
by a longitudinal depression. The two ranges are joined by eight 
transverse ranges of hills known as “‘nudos,’’ between which are 
“hoyas”’ drained by rivers which ultimately find their way through 
the higher ranges. In the Montajfia, on the eastern side, the declivity 
is more precipitous than towards the Pacific. 

Between the mountains and the Pacific Ocean is a narrow stretch 
of coast plain; to the east stretches the vast and well-watered plain 
of tHe region called the Oriente. Of the rivers, those flowing through 
El Oriente and Loja in the Amazon basin are important; the Napo 
constitutes the frontier with Colombia, and others are the Curaray, 
Nigre, Pastaza, Morona, Paute, and Zamora. Among those flowing 
to the Pacific from the Andes are the Mira, Esmeraldas, Chones, 
Daule, and Guayas. 

Originally the country was the home of the Quichua Indians. 
The chief Indian tribes to-day are the Zaparos, Jivaros, Iquitos, 
and the Mazanes. : 

Although Ecuador is well watered, few of its rivers are navigable. 
The Guayas and its tributaries form the principal waterways. 
There are practically no lakes, and no canals have been constructed. 

The principal public road from the capital to a point called 
Babahoyo, on a tributary of the Guayas, is the one over which 
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traffic between Guayaquil and the interior formerly passed. It 
was destroyed in parts by the construction of the Guayaquil and 
Quito Railway, and has since been abandoned. There are prac- 
tically no cart roads, transport being effected on muleback over 
rough trails. 

- The varying altitudes afford many varieties of climate, from the 
tropical climate of the coast region to the temperate and cold climates 
of the higher mountain ranges. The average temperature of the 
littoral between the Andes and the sea is 82° to 84° F., and the mean 
temperature of Guayaquil is given as 78° F. The temperature falls 
with the altitude from 79° F. upon the plains to 43°F. on the 
Cordillera at a height of 13,200 ft. The dry season is from June to 
November, and the rainy from December to May. On the whole 
the climate is healthy for the tropics. 

The climatic zones may be thus classified : Tierras Calientes (low- 
lands) ; Templadas (altitude 6—9,000 ft.) ; Frias (including the Quito 
plateau) ; Nevadas (snow-capped heights). 

The country is divided into seventeen provinces and one territory. 
The Oriental Region was divided into two provinces (Napo-Partaza 
and Santiago-Zamora) by Legislative Decree of 25 November, 1920. 
The population is variously calculated as between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000. 


Provinces. Population. Capital. 
Azuay .. ae Pa ate ate ay 3. 282,000 fi) ‘Cuenca: 
Bolivar .. ye Af a3 He a0 aie 58,000 .. Guaranda, 
Cafiar .. 4g Ar a os ric ae 76,000 .. Azogues. 
Carchi .. 30 5 aa Bo 3 as _— dell Dulcant 
Chimborazo A ree a oe on -» 148,000 .. Riobamba, 
Esmeraldas 5h we Af ein Re are 35,000 .. Wsmeraldas. 
Territory of the Coloin Archipelago (Galapagos) .. 1,000°>.. — 
Guayas .. an a ote 45 35 ++ 233,000 .. Guayaquil. 
Imbabura ase aes em as a ale 93,000. ... Ibarra. 
Leon ar An aie 58 sis An +» 130,000 .. Latacunga, 
Loja e a ne ad or bm Be Ss COGt are e GOjas 
Los Rios ays + a4 - 3% oy 65,000 .. Babahoyo. 
Napo-Pastaza .. 30 sf we we we a or = 
Manabi .. ai a af ce ae +» 125,000- ... Portoviejo. 
Oro a: Dd nn Bc a Acs aa 60,000 .. Machala, 
Pinchincha ae nie a ove aie +. 260,000 .. Quito, 
Santiago-Zamora 4 Gi aD ats ony —_ ae * 
Tungurahua =e Ae; Be, oe ii ae £27,000 .., Ambato. 

GOVERNMENT. 


Since the proclamation of the Republic in 1830, Ecuador has had 
eleven constitutions, the last dating from 1906. The executive 
power is vested in the President, who is elected for a period of four 
years, and cannot be re-elected until after a period of eight years 
from his retirement. 


The legislative power is in the hands of the National Congress, 
which consists of a House of Senators and a House of Deputies. 
It meets every year at Quito on August Io and sits in session for 
sixty days, which term can, however, be extended. There is also a 
Council of State, with fifteen members, which includes the five 
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eabaet Ministers. The suffrage is extended to all literate male 
adults. 


The administration is by the Governors of the provinces, who are 
appointed by the Executive. The departments of each province 
are administered by Jefes Politicos, and the municipal areas by 
Tenientes Politicos. 

The Galapagos Islands are governed by a territorial chief, and 
Chatham Island, which is a penal settlement, by special laws. 


Judicial power is exercised through the Supreme Court, superior 
or divisional courts, and other tribunals and courts of law estab- 
lished by the constitution. The Supreme Court sits at Quito and 
has jurisdiction over the whole Republic. The divisional courts 
are in Quito, Riobamba, Cuenca, Loja, Guayaquil, and Portoviejo. 

Freedom of worship obtains; there is no State religion. The 
predominating belief is Roman Catholicism. 

The language of the country is Spanish, but Quichua is spoken 
by some Indian tribes in the interior, i.e., the northern part of the 
country. 

There are universities at Quito, Guayaquil, and Cuenca, 


PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
Dr. Gonzalo Cérdova (1924). 


PAST PRESIDENTS. 


General Juan José Flores ie rec oe ee se eLS30 
Dr. Vicente Rocafuerte .. re ae Se oe me £35 
General Juan José Flores 2 se Sy: ts te) BESSO 
Vicente Ramén Roca... a a ae a4: re LSA 
Diego Noboa oe a a Si 55 De + eS 5a 
General José Maria Urvin a mi et ac ee VRES52 
General Francisco Robles we Ae ae a -. (1856 
Dr. Gabriel Garcia Moreno ae ae vc se + ee SOL 
Jerénimo Carrién ats eS a0 Ag ne as 5 1005 
Dr. Xavier Espinosa KE ca He Se a -. 1868 
Dr. Gabriel Garcia Moreno (second term) axe ac cig Pentel) 
Dr. Antonio Borrero ee aa Bc ai Bs Sd HG 
General Ignacio de Veintimilla .. ox oe ve CO 
Dr. José Maria Placido Caamafio cle Bre ws -- 1884 
Dr. Antonio Flores <4 Br Ac te ee: we LOSS 
Dr. Luis Cordero .. ae A Set Le oe Yer ESQ2 
General Eloy Alfaro oe be a6 ote ae Nee SOF 
General Leonidas Plaza .. ; : ine LOOK 
Lizardo Garcia .. BA ad Aa ae ae +. 1905 
General Eloy Alfaro (second term) oe ole ot So ROE 
Emilio Estrada .. as Pa a aA Ae Te NTO LT 
General Leonidas Plaza (second term) .. 56 = or LON 
Dr. Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno .. a ede: vs seeLEGIG 
Dr. José Luis Tamayo .. as me oe ee ee 1920 
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AN ECUADOREAN CALENDAR. 


1533. Pizarro conquers Quito for the Spanish Crown. 2 

1564. Quito promoted to a Presidency, under Peruvian Viceroyalty. 

1710. Transferred to the Viceroyalty of Santo Fé. 

1719. ‘The Viceroyalty of New Granada created. 

1721. The Presidency of Quito made part of the Viceroyalty of New Granada. 

1722. Again incorporated with Peru. 

1809. Unsuccessful attempt at revolt on the part of the Patriots. 

18rz. Open state of war between Ecuadoreans and Spanish troops. 

1822. General Sucre, after defeating the Spaniards, assumes charge of Ecuador. 
Union of Quito with New Granada and Venezuela, the new Confederation 
taking the name of Colombia. 

1828-9. Peru goes to war with Ecuador, capturing Guayaquil and Cuenca; Ecuador 
defeats the Peruvians near Tarqui. 

1830, Peace with Peru, 


1831. Secedes from the Colombian Confederation and proclaims itself an inde- 
pendent republic, with General Juan Flores as its first President. 

1861. Unsuccessfully attacks New Granada. 

1866, ae with Peru and Chili against Spain; Spanish subjects banished from 

cuador, 

1868. Quito and other towns devastated by earthquake. 

1875. President Morena murdered at Quito. 

1876. His successor, Dr. Borrero, displaced by a revolution. 

1877. Eruption of Cotopaxi, 

1897. General Alfaro heads a revolution and became President. 

1899. .The Guayaquil-Quito Railway begun. Rebels routed at San Ancaja. 

1904. Boundary dispute with Colombia submitted to the arbitration of the German 
Emperor. 

1906. Revolutionary rising suppressed by Alfaro, who again becomes President. 

1917. Ecuador severs diplomatic relations with Germany. 

I91g. Joins the League of Nations. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The principal agricultural products are cacao, ivory nuts, rubber, 
coffee, tobacco, cinchona bark, hat straw (called ‘“‘Toquilla”), and 
tropical. fruits.. Other products, produced in smaller quantities, are 
sugar, rice, cotton, aloe fibre (Cabuya), maize, wheat, barley, 
potatoes, vegetables of all kinds, cabinet woods and timber generally. 


Cacao is the principal export and the mainstay of the economic 
life of the country. It is grown chiefly in the coastal region, and 
there are estimated to be some 6,000 estates (area 100,000 hectares), 
and from 80-100 million plants, producing some 800,000 to 1,000,000 
quintals (26 kilos), or approximately one-sixth of the world’s supply. 

Sugar is cultivated in the lower valleys of the Daule, Babahoyo 
and Vinces rivers, as. well as in certain of the transverse valleys of 
the Cordilleras, Rum is distilled, probably to the extent of 6 to 
to million litres. 


Coffee of fine quality is grown and good yields are obtained. Some 
6 to ro-million kilos is the estimated total production. 


Tobacco is grown on the plains, chiefly for local consumption, and 
a diligent selection of seed would improve the already good quality. 


Cereals, including maize and rice, are grown on the coastal strip, 
and with bananas and yucca form the staple fare of the working 
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people of the district, Cereals are grown also 1m the Interandes, as 
well as good potatoes and vegetables. 

Included in the fauna of the republic are the jaguar, puma, tapir, 
and several kinds of monkeys, the armadillo, ant-bear, squirrel, 
porcupine, peccary, various kinds of deer, and many rodents, in- 
cluding the guinea-pig. There are also tortoises, lizards, and 
iguanas. Among the snakes are the boa-constrictor and the ana- 
conda, and the alligator is also met. The bird-life comprises the 
condor of the Andes, falcons, kites, macaws, owls, toucans, parrots, 
ibises, cranes, and storks. 


The following figure among the regular exports :— 


Alligator skins Ivory nuts Salt 

Bananas and fruits Kapok Sole leather 
Butter Mangrove bark Starch 

Cotton Mocora straw Toquilla straw 
Panama hats Orchilla moss Wool 

Hides Rubber, 


The principal oil regions are on the coast at Salinas and Santa 
Elena, situated on the Gulf of Guayaquil. Peasants have long been 
in the habit of baling oil from hand-dug pits on the Santa Elena 
promontory. The Anglo-Ecuadorian Oil Company has a con- 
siderable plant, and from its pier at La Libertad is able to ship 
its produce to Guayaquil. 

While there are evidences of the existence of mineral deposits, 
such as coal, manganese, quicksilver, petroleum, sulphur; etc., these 
are almost entirely undeveloped. The only mining industry worthy 
of note is at Zaruma, where gold is extracted. 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


The unit of currency is the Sucre, at par equal to two shillings. 
Coins, with English equivalents :— 


LOSE ae 
1 Condor (gold). = Iosucres= I 0 oO 
1 Sucre (silver) = = 2 0 
4 Sucre (silver) = Teele i” O: 
1 Peseta = 4¢ sucre = 5 
1 Real (silver) == 7, sucre = 24 
I Medio (silver) = 34 sucre = 14 


There has been an issue of nickel coin consisting of “‘ Reales”’ and 
“Medios.” 


The metric system is legal but not general. Spanish measures are 
more generally used :— 


English Ib. 
Weights.—1 Libra = o.OUuzdsa. == - LOLA7, 
1 Arroba = 25 pounds = 25°36 
1 Quintal = 100 pounds= I01°47 
1 Kilo .. +s eaegS Lees 
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Length.—1 Vara = 3 Pies = 36 Pulgadas = 32°875 in. to 
33°43 in. (variable.) 
Surface.—1 Vara Cuadrada = 0°859 sq. yd. 
Capacity.—1 Arroba (Dry) = 6°70 gallons. 
1 Galén (Liquid) = 0°74 gallon. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


There are about 5,400 miles of telegraphs, with 188 offices; and 
a cable office (Central and South American Telegraph Company) at 
Salinas. There are wireless stations at Guayaquil and Quito, and 
on the Galapagos Islands as well as at other points. 

Outward mails are dispatched via the United States, and at inter- 
vals by the Pacific Steam Navigation Line, via Panama. 

Postage 24d. first ounce, and 14d. each ounce after. 

Homeward mails due about once a week. 


THE PRESS. 


The principal newspapers are ‘“‘El Comercio” and “El Dia,” pub- 
lished at Quito; and “‘ El Telégrafo,” “El Guante,’’ and “‘ El Tiempo,” 
published at Guayaquil. 

Reviews :—‘El Comercio Internacional’? (Guayaquil), ‘El 
Ecuador Comercial’’ (Quito). 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


New Year’s Day. 

February 14: National Holiday. 

May 24: Battle of Pichincha. 

August 10: Independence of Quito; pe of Congress. 
October 9: Independence of Guayaquil. 

October 12: Discovery of America. 

Christmas Da: 


Ys 
The usual feast days of the Roman Catholic Church are also observed. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Exports. Imports. Total. Balance. 
Year. £ £ S £ 
1922 od on 4,610,712 3,342,304 7,953,016 1,268,408 
IQ2I oe ve 3,396,889 2,348,619 51745,508 1,048,270 
19204 oe 4,989,193 4,017,451 9,006,644 971,742 
2919» Be AO 4,322,055 2,400,769 6,722,824 1,921,286 
1918. . 2,834,179 1,720,700 4,554,879 1,113,479 
ZOT7. peas ae 3,308,635 2,102,218 5,470,853 1,266,417 
1916 . rs 3,628,989 1,927,131 5,550,120 1,701,858 
IQI5 ee .- 2,653,306 1,730,991 4,384,297 922,315 
1914 . o. 2,687,565 1,728,958 4,416,523 958,607 
I9IZ. we + 3,248,841 1,818,798 5,067,639 —-1,430,043 
i) oe 2,816,809 2,130,568 4,947,377 686,241 
IQIIT .. +. 2,611,571 2,324,013 4,935,584 287,558 
IQIO+ oe ae 2,806,236 1,647,660 4,453,896 1,158,576 


Consular invoices are necessary for imported goods. They must 
be in Spanish and presented to the Consul at the port of shipment 
for certification. Special forms are obtainable at the Consulates, 
and fees are charged. Certificates of origin are not required. 
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ILEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE. DESIGNATION. NAME. 
London .,. af +. Envoy Extraordinary and Enrique Dorn y de Alsta 
Minister Plenipotentiary. (resident at Paris, 91, 
Avenue de Wagram). 

Minister ., a +» Gonzalo Zaldumbide. 
Attaché... s -» Imwis A. Penaherrera. 

Tondon .. .. ..» Consul-General aa «+ Enrique I. Andrade (int.). 

(23 College Hill, E.C.4.)  ) 
Birmingham An +» Consul te AO -.» Juan Norman Hotchkiss. 
Cardiff... ae -. Consul AG ae -» Abelardo Aldama, 


Glasgow .. 35 .- Consul Ad 5 -. Enrique L, Andrade. 
Liverpool .. eo -» Consul-General ., +» Eduardo Wright. 
Southampton .. .» Consul ef: bis -. Carlos Stagg Aguirre, 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN ECUADOR. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant. 
Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE, RANK. NAME. CONSULAR LIST, 
(See PERU) .. Envoy Extraordin- Tord H. A. R. 
ary, and Minister Hervey. 
Plenipotentiary. 
Quito .. +» (M) Consul-General R.C. Michell -» Republic of 
Ecuador. 
Guayaquil .» (M) Consul.. .. W.G. Graham , (rece uicss of 
Bahia d Consular Agent Pierre Discomps Esmeralda, 
a ree is onsular Agen =a C p a6 Manab4, El Oro, 


7 Guayas and Ios 
Cuenca ..  Vice-Consul -. &. Malo oe a6 Races i 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Commercial travellers are liable to a tax of 100 sucres (£10) 
each time they enter Ecuador. The tax is levied at the Custom 
House on arrival and a receipt is given, which, in the event of the 
traveller moving from one port of the Republic to another by sea, 
should be produced at each port called at for endorsement by the 
maritime authority. Commercial travellers can make purchases 
or take orders from merchants or manufacturers, but if they sell 
their goods are liable to municipal pedlar’s taxes in addition to 
the tax mentioned above. Commercial travellers must register 
their names at the local Magistrates’ Office in accordance with 
Police Regulations. 

Samples of fabrics, small articles of no value, and articles rendered 
unfit for use, are exempt from Customs duty. . 

Samples of value are entitled to free temporary admission if 
a guarantee is given by a merchant of standing in the Republic. 
The samples are then invoiced on paper stamped for 30 centavos. 
No other Customs formality is necessary. 
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Passports for Ecuador. 

Passengers for Ecuadorean ports must hold passports isstied or 
viséd by a Consul for Ecuador. Vaccination and health certificates 
have to be presented in applying for passport visa. Men or women 
of foreign nationalities belonging to religious communities (other 
than Protestant) are not admitted without the permission of the 
Government of Ecuador. 

Firearms :—The law forbids the making of firearms or munitions 
of war in the Republic, or their introduction into the country except 
by the State. Th® only persons permitted to own or carry firearms 
are the military on active service, the police, and public officials. 
Persons Vidlating the law are Subject to imprisonment. 


Route Guayaquil—Quito. : 


The Guayaquil-Quito Railway has a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The line 
traverses 54 miles of delta lands and then in 50 milés ascends 
10,626 ft. At the summit of the climbs, 11,841 ft. is attained, and 
the line rises and falls between 8;000 and 11,000 before debowching 
on the Quito plateau at 9,375 feet. The litie is a most interesting 
piece of railway engineerihg. The Alausi Loop and the Devil’s 
Nose double zigzag (including a V switchback) are seen between 
Sibambe and Tixan. The line was completed in 1908 and it allows 
a journey to be made in two days which formerly occupied:a fort- 
night. The maximum gradient is 5°5 per cent. 

Sights en Route :—The following mountains are to be seen from 
the’ train :, Chimborazo (21,220 ft.) between Luisa and Cajabamba; 
Cotopaxi Volcano (19,613 ft:) between Mocha and Quito; Caya- 
bambe (19,535 ft) near Quito; Antisana (19,335 ft.) between Lata- 
cunga and Quito; Tungurahua Volcano (16,700: ft.) between Rio- 
bamba and Lasso; Sangay Volcano (17,510 ft.) near Urbina. 


Station’ and Distancéés :— 


Altitude —Statiohs. Miles from ; Aititud Stations. Miles from 
in feet, Guayaquil. in feet. Guayaquil. 
15 Duran (Guayaquil) ° _ 9,020 Riobambda 150 
z0 Yaguachi 14 10,379 Iisa 159 
42 Milagro at I1,84r Urbina 170 

100 = Narranjito 3I 10,346 Mocha 178 
300..- Barraganetal 43 9,100 Cevallos 186 
975  Bucay 54 8,435 | Ambato 196 
4,000 Huigra 72 8,645 San Miguel 219 
4,875  Chunchi 76 9,055 Latacunga 227 
925  Sibambe 8r 103375 Lasso 239 
1553 Alausi 89 11,653 Cotopaxi, 250 
9,200 ‘Tixan 95 ro,t18 Machachi 263 
10,626, Palmira 103 9,090 Aloag 266 
10,000 Gaumote 112 9,89r ‘Lambillo 273 
10,388 Cajabamba 132 9,375 Quito 288 


10,379 Luisa 142 


Times and Details :—North-bound passengers ate fertied by 
railway company’s boats across the river from Guayaquil to Duran 
railway station. The No. f train, leavirig 6.30 a.m., artives 11.10 
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at Huigra where 25 minutes is allowed for breakfast. Riobamba 
(altitude 9,020 ft.) is reached at 6.40 p.m. and the night is spent 
there. The Hotel Metropolitano is a branch of the Quito hotel of 
the same name. Departure is made at 6 a.m. next morning, break- 
fast is taken at Latacunga and Quito is reached at 3.45 p.m. 

South-bound passengers from Quito breakfast at Latacunga, 
sleep at Riobamba, breakfast at Huigra and arrive 6 p.m. at Guay- 
aquil. 

Coffee and sandwiches are procurable in the first-class carriages 
of the best trains. There are first and second class coaches. Fresh 
fruit is obtainable at wayside stations from Riobamba onward. 
Roast guinea pigs are offered by itinerant vendors and ivory-nut 
chessmen and toys. 

It is advisable to buy tickets and consign heavy luggage one 
day in advance, 
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GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


The Galapagos Islands of volcanic origin, situated in the Pacific 
Ocean, directly under the Equator, and 600 miles west, were an- 
nexed in 1885. They are said to have been so named by the 
Spaniards who discovered them in the sixteenth century from 
galapago, a tortoise. The islands are the home of vast numbers of 
turtles, some weighing 600 lb. The group consists of sixteen islands, 
and they all bear English names, possibly because they were formerly 
a place of refuge for English buccaneers and whalers. 

The total area is about 2,870 square miles, and the largest island, 
Albemarle or Isabel, is 1,650 square miles. Chatham Island, at 
one time a convict station, has about 500-600 inhabitants. Since the 
cutting of the Panama Canal the islands have come into more pro- 
minence, as they lie on the direct route to Australia. Vegetation 
is prolific upon their shores, and includes innumerable varieties of 
orchids, beautiful flowers, climbing plants, trees, and trailing 
orchilla moss. The islands are flat and lava-covered inland. As 
their volcanoes are at times active plant life is stunted. There are 
few trees beyond Peruvian and other cacti. 

There are many varieties of birds of brilliant plumage, lizards, and 
giant tortoises. The climate is not intensely hot, but the lack of 
fresh water, due to the porosity of the lava, is a great disadvantage. 
Guano and orchilla moss form the main articles of export. 

The six largest islands are Albemarle (Isabel), Indefatigable 
(Santa Cruz), Narborough (Fernandina), Chatham (San Cristobal), 
James (Santiago or San Salvador), and Charles (Floreana or Santa 
Maria}. 

Hood (Espana), Bindloe (Marchena) and Abington (Pinta) are 
much smaller. Barrington, Tower, Duncan (Pinzon), Jarvis 
(Rabida), and Brattle (Tortuga) are smaller still. 

Culpepper and Wenman, about 80 miles north of the main group, 
are little more than great rocks. 
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—Read it yet? 


ALT CADOAKL) 


BY 
W. H. KOEBEL 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BATEMAN AND OTHERS 


“ALL ABOARD” 


MOST amusing account 

of the modern travel- 
ler’s ‘“‘life on the ocean 
wave.” “Che combination of 
Mr. Koebel’s prose with 
Mr. Bateman’s illustrations 
is irresistible. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 


Stanley, upon East Falkland, in the north-east of the group, is the 
only town of importance. It has a fine inner and outer harbour, 
and is visited regularly by P.S.N. steamer.’ The population of 
Stanley is about 900, and its houses are mostly wood and iron. 
There are several small hotels and boarding-houses offering fair 
accommodation. The only bank is the Government Savings Bank. 
The port is a convenient coaling station for vessels passing through 
the Straits of Magellan. The bay, surrounded by low-lying hills 
covered with brown moss and grass, has a very home-like appearance 
to the native of Northern Scotland. : 

Points oF INTEREST :—In the harbour can be seen the ‘‘ Great 
Britain”’—the first of the iron screw steamships—now serving as 
a produce hulk. The warship ‘“‘Canopus’’ is embedded in the mud 
of the inner harbour. The museum is small but instructive. Govern- 
ment House, the Colonial Secretary’s office, the Government dock- 
yard, the Town Hall, Post Office, and the little Cathedral claim 
attention. There is an absence of roads, trains, and motor-cars. 

LANDING :—By shore-boat. 

CURRENCY :—Local government notes and English silver. 


East and West Falklands. 


East Falkland with its adjacent islands has, according to the most 
recent computation, an area of 2,580 square miles; West Falkland, 
with its islands, 2,038 square miles. These two groups constitute 
the “Colony,” as distinct from the Dependencies, far to the south- 
ward, and forming part of Antarctica. The situation is between 
lat. S. 51° and 53° and between long. W. 57° and 62°; approximately 
1,000 miles due south of Montevideo and 480 miles north-east of 
Cape Horn. The Falklands bear a marked resemblance to some 
parts of the north-west coast of Scotland or the Shetland Islands. 

The Falklands are inhabited almost exclusively by people of pure 
British descent, and descendants of the early pioneers own the 
greater part of the land. The inhabitants are hard-working and 
thrifty. They numbered at 31 December, 1920, 2,271, viz., 1,285 
males and 986 females. The birth-rate was 21°5 and the death-rate 
9'5. The general health is good and there is no doubting the 
salubrity of the climate, much abused as its inclemency has been. 


Climate :—The records of the Meteorological Office show that the 
absolute extremes of temperature found at Cape Pembroke, near 
Stanley, over a period of ten years are 75° and 19°. The winters 
are slightly colder and the summers much cooler than in London, 
which is in the same latitude, north, as is Stanley south. The mean 
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daily maximum varies from 55° in the warmest month to 40° in 
July. The mean daily minimum is 45° in January and 33° in mid- 
winter. The average daily sunshine is 3 hours and 48 minutes. In 
January it is over 6 hours. The number of days without sunshine 
is 59, 36 of which occur between May and August. The average 
rainfall is 26°43 in. as against 23°80in. at Kew. Constant strong 
winds usually prevail in summer, and gales are recorded as blowing 
for 237 hours in the year, but severe storms are rarer than they are 
in the United Kingdom. 


Soil :—Upon East Falkland the country is wild moorland, inter- 
spersed with rocks and stones. Building-stone is found in different 
parts of the island of Devonian and Gondwana formations. The 
soil is chiefly soft peat, making travelling difficult. There are no 
roads except within the limits of Stanley, and communication is by 
sea or horseback. The islands are so well adapted for sheep-farming 
that the whole acreage has been devoted to that industry. The 
tussac, which grows to the height of 7 ft., and affords fattening food 
for cattle, has disappeared from the East and West Falklands, but 
abounds on the smaller islands. Celery, scurvy grass and sorrel 
are plentiful, besides a small plant called the tea plant, much used 
formerly by the sealers and Gauchos. The cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables is made difficult by the damp, cold nature of the soil 
and the winds. Trees are completely absent. 

Mount Adam, the highest point of West Falkland, is 3,215 ft. 
above the sea. Mount Usborne, the highest peak of the Wickham 
Heights, on East Falkland, is 2,245 ft. 


The Dependencies. 


The dependencies, as distinct from the colony, are inhabited 
chiefly by whalers. Of these islands South Georgia is chief. There 
is no direct communication between that point and the Falkland 
Islands, although there is intermittent communication between 
South Georgia and Buenos Aires. 

South Georgia is in latitude 544° S. and longitude 36° to 38° W., 
and has an area of about 1,000 square miles, and a population of 
about 1,300, inclusive of 3 females. Of the whalers 1,000 are 
Swedish or Norwegian. 

The island was discovered (1675) by Anthony de la Roche and 
occupied (1775) by Captain Cook. South Georgia is a mass of high 
mountains covered with snow where not too precipitous. Obser- 
vations extending over three years point to snowfall upon 124 days 
per annum. The valleys are filled with glaciers which in many cases 
descend to the sea. The coastal region is free from snow in summer 
and more or less clothed with vegetation. 

Land whaling stations have been established in some of the bays. 
There is a permanent resident population engaged in the whaling 
industry. The resident magistrate and other officials are stationed 
at Grytviken Harbour, 
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The remaining dependencies are the South Orkneys, the South 
Shetlands, and the South Sandwich Islands, and Graham’s Land, 
situated south of the fiftieth parallel of south latitude and between 
the twentieth and eightieth degrees of west longitude. The total 
area of land and sea included in the dependencies is more than 
3,000,000 square miles. These islands are more inhospitable than 
South Georgia, and are nearly completely covered with snow and 
ice. They are not suitable for permanent inhabitation. The chief 
harbour is Port Foster, at Deception Island, in the South Shetlands. 
The dependencies are ice-free for four or five months in the year. 


EARLY, HISTORY. 


The early history of the Falklands was summarized (1771) by the 
great Dr. Johnson in the following words: 

“In the fatal voyage of Cavendish (1592), Captain Davis, 
who, being sent out as his associate, was afterwards parted 
from him or deserted him, as he was driven by violence of 
weather about the Straits of Magellan, is supposed to have 
been the first who saw the lands now called Falkland Islands, 
but his distress permitted him not to make any observation, 
and he left them, as he found them, without a name. 

“Not long afterwards (1594) Sir Richard Hawkins, being in 
the same seas with the same designs, saw these islands again, 
if they are indeed the same islands, and in honour of his Mistress 
called them Hawkins’s Maiden Land. 

“This voyage was not of sufficient renown to procure a 
general reception to the new name, for when the Dutch, who 
had now become strong enough not only to defend themselves, 
but to attack their masters, sent (1598) Verhagen and Sebald 
de Wert, into the South Sea, these islands, which were not 
supposed to have been known before, obtained the denomina- 
tion of Sebald’s Islands, and were from that time placed in the 
charts; though Frezier tells us that they were yet considered 
as of doubtful existence. 

“Their present English name was probably given them by 
Strong, whose journal, yet unprinted, may be found in the 
Museum. This name was adopted by Halley, and has from 
that time, I believe, been received into our maps.” 

To this statement a Colonial Office commentator (1921) adds that 
Sebald de Wert sighted some outlying small islands only. Captain 
Strong, who sailed under letters of marque, sighted land on 27 Jan- 
uary, 1690 (Old Style), sailed up the sound between the East and 
West Falklands and landed, obtaining geese, ducks; and water. 
As far as is known, Captain Strong was the first man to make a 
landing, and has the strongest claim to be the discoverer of the 

roup. 
5 Durty the first half of the seventeenth century adventurers from 
St. Malo visited the islands, which then obtained the name of Iles 
Malouines in French, and Islas Malvinas in Spanish. 
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The Argentine Government still does not recognize the British 
occupation, and presents an annual protest against it. The 
name applied to the Falklands in Argentine geography is the 
“Malvinas.” 

In 1764 they were taken by France, and Bougainville planted 
a small colony at Port Louis. Two years later France admitted 
Spain’s prior claim and ceded her rights. In 1767 England asserted 
her dominion, and a post was established in the West Falklands 
with the object of surveying the group. This was driven out by the 
Spaniards in 1770 and restored in the following year, after threat 
of war. The post was abandoned in 1774, and there was no further 
formal occupation until 1820, when the “United Provinces of South 
America” hoisted their flag at Port Louis. This settlement was 
broken up in 1831 by an American warship owing to the illegal 
imprisonment, by a German in charge of the settlement, of some 
American sealers. In the following year the British flag was restored 
and there has been no change of ownership since. From 1833 to 
1842, continuous Admiralty surveys were made round the coast-line. 
On 23 June, 1843, a Charter under the Great Seal was issued defining 
the constitution of the Colony and its Dependencies, Richard 
Clement Moody (afterwards General Moody) being the first Governor. 

The regions of the Dependencies were visited by a number of 
navigators in the sixteenth, seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth centuries, in endeavours to round Cape Horn or pass 
through the Straits of Magellan. Captain Cook took possession of 
South Georgia and the Sandwich group in 1775. The large number 
of whales was especially mentioned. Mr. William Smith took 
possession of the South Shetlands in 1819. The South Orkneys 
were annexed by Captain George Powell in 1821. Mr. Edward 
Bransfield, R.N., under whom Mr. William Smith sailed in 1819-1820, 
discovered the first part of Graham’s Land, and Mr. John Biscoe 
discovered the west coast in 1832. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS. 

Farming methods are said to be far behind those prevailing in 
South America. The poverty of the soil, the isolation of the Colony, 
the intemperance of the climate, and the lack of capital make 
progress difficult. 

The breed of sheep is a cross-bred Romney. There were in 1906 
only two pure-bred flocks in the Islands, one Romney Marsh, the 
other Lincolns. The imports between 1902 and 1912 give a fair 
indication of the cross—584 Romney Marsh rams, 75 Border 
Leicester rams, 35 Lincoln rams, 69 Merino rams. The number of 
sheep per acre in 1910-1921 were I to 4’2 acres in East Falkland; 
1 to 5°38 acres in West Falkland; and 1 per 3 acres in the small 
islands. 

Small quantities of oats and potatoés are grown. 

Efforts are in progress to develop the resources of the country 
in pasturage, peat, penguin and seal oil and fisheries. The growing 
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of trees and the discovery of payable minerals and mineral oiis are 
hoped for. It would be a great boon could trees be grown for 
shelter. Government officers have been appointed to conduct 
ay gee Mutton is canned for export at Goose Green, East Falk- 
and. 

There were in 1920 eight leases of land sites for whaling purposes 
in South Georgia, and, in addition, some twenty floating factories 
and sixty whale-catchers. The whale-catchers are small steam 
vessels which kill whales and bring them to the mother ship or land 
station. 

The Government control exerted over the whaling industry has 
the following objects: ‘‘To conserve the industry by limiting the 
number of whale catchers allowed to hunt whales, to prevent the 
destruction of whale calves ... and to minimize waste in the manu- 
facture of the carcasses.”’ 

The Colonial Government derives some revenue’ from rents, 
licences, and taxes on whale oil, and devotes the income, as far as 
possible, to local improvement in the Dependencies... The whale 
kill is about 11,000 a year, and the catch has a value of about 
£1,000,000, 

The opening of the Panama Canal has prejudiced the ship-re- 
pairing business, once a valuable local industry. A long list of 
damaged vessels used to put into Stanley for repairs, but casualties 
are now happily few and far between. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The Colony is administered for the Crown by a Governor, aided 
by an Executive and Legislative Council. The Legislative Council 
is composed of the Governor, the Colonial Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and the Colonial Surgeon, together with two unofficial members 
appointed by warrant for five years. é 

The Governor is ex officio Chief Justice; there are magistrates 
for East and West Falkland, and two for South Georgia. 

The Colonial Secretary for Stanley acts as Imperial Trade 
Commissioner. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Owing to the opening of the Panama Canal there is no direct 
homeward mail service. P.S.N. Co.’s steamers proceed to the 
United Kingdom via the west coast of South America. 

PostaGE :—14d. the first ounce, 1d. each ounce after. 

There is a wireless service with Montevideo, whence messages 
are cabled at 3s. 94d. per word for messages of over ten words. A 
small wireless station in the West Falkland maintains communica- 
tion with Stanley. There is no shore wireless station in the Depen- 
dencies, but communication is occasionally established with ships 
carrying installations. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following shows the value of the imports for the years 1920, 


1921, and 1922: 


Food, drink, and tobacco : 
Raw materials and articles mainly unmanu- 


factured 


Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 


Live Stock - 
Bullion and Specie 


1920. 
77,745 


17,673 
95,298 
ei . aie F2,25 0 
A ah = =e 7,035 


Total a sie) 20,002 


1921. 
te 
48,888 


12,577 
74,816 
1,648 


137,929 


The principal articles imported during 1922 were :— 


1922. 
36,247 


8,972 
59,230 
7,824 
25 


112,298 


Value. 


6,298 
13,0IL 
6,902 


ee i 
Groceries sie 7 wh Eee 594! Furniture sig oa 
Coal and coke .. ay os 7,355 Drapery i. 
Live stock Sc os 6 7,824 Wearing apparel ve es 
Hardware ae fe oS 9,035 
The exports of 1922 were valued at the port of shipment at 
£103,622. 
The following is a table of three recent years :— 
1920. 1g2t. 1922. 1920. 1g2t. 
Article. Ib. Ib. Ib, Value. Value. 
£ £ 
Wool ++ 4,510,607 4,039,200 4,783,200 269,170 124,155 
Tallow . 535,300 117,600 303,520 21,798 909 
No. No. No. 
Sheepskins .. 86,447 20,120 65,680 36,200 2,009 
Cases. Cases, Cases. 
Tinned Meat 4,794 —_~ —_— 23,127 _ 
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__Cayenne, the capital of the colony and its chief port, is on the 
island of the same name at the mouth of the river Cayenne. The 
population is about 13,000. It is distant some 435 miles from 
Georgetown (British Guiana) and 225 miles from Paramaribo 
(Dutch Guiana) by sea. Ships discharge into lighters. 

Horets :—Grand, De France, De 1’ Avenir. 


St. Laurent du Maroni, on the Maroni, with about 1,300 inhabi- 
tants, is an important town. Other towns are St. Georges de 
POyapok, with about 1,000 inhabitants;  Sinnamarie, with the 
same number; Mana, with 800; Iracoubo, with 500; and Guizan- 
bourg, with 600. 

Places of less importance include: Touat (Macouria), Mont- 
Sinery (300), Kourou (600), Roura, Caux, and Approuague. ° 

On the Iles du Salut (“ Devil’s Island,”’), 27 milcs north-west 
of Cayenne, stands the celebrated convict settlement where Dreyfus 
and other French prisoners have been interned. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


The land is the only French possession in South America. It 
sies to the north of Brazil, its eastern frontier being formed partly 
by the river Oyapok and the southern by the Tumuc-Humac 
mountains. The western frontier line with Dutch Guiana is 
constituted by the rivers Maroniand Itany. The northern boundary 
is the Atlantic coastline of about 300 kilometres. 

The area is estimated at 34,000 square miles. The land rises 
gradually from the coastal regions to the higher slopes and plains 
about 50 miles inland. Forests cover the hills and valleys of the 
interior, and they are succeeded by savannahs. 

The colony is well watered, for over twenty rivers run to the 
Atlantic. Besides those named are the Mana, Cayenne, the Sin- 
namarie, with its tributary the Coureibo, the Marouini, Oyack, 
and the Approuague. Smaller rivers and tributaries are the 
Inini, Ardoua, and Camopi. 

The only mountain range of importance is the Tumuc-Humac, 
and among the higher peaks are Mounts Mitarka, Temorairem, 
Leblond, and Timotakem, the latter in the extreme south on the 
Brazilian frontier. 

The islands include the Enfant Perdu, the Malingre, Iles du Salut, 
Ile du Diable, and Rémire. 

The climate is tropical with a very heavy rainfall. The rainy 
seasons are approximately from May to August and November 
to February. An average annual rainfall of 130 inches is recorded 
for Cayenne. The mean annual temperature of that city is 80° F. 
Tropical diseases, dysentery, malaria, etc., occur. 
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The population, inclusive of natives, was estimated in 1911 
at 49,000, of which 6,465 were convicts and persons deported 
from the mother country and her colonies. The prisoners reside 
in a Penal Settlement and are not kept in confinement, but 
employed in the gold-mining area. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Awarded to France by the Peace of Breda in 1667, French 
Guiana was twice thereafter attacked, first by the British in the 
same year and later by the Dutch in 1676, when the Governor 
was taken a prisoner to Holland. In the same year the French 
retook possession and remained undisturbed until 1808. In that 
year a combined Anglo-Portuguese naval force captured the colony, 
which was handed over to the Portuguese (Brazilians). Though 
the land was restored to France by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, 
the Portuguese remained in possession until 1817. Gold was 
discovered in 1853 and disputes arose respecting the frontiers 
of the colony with Dutch Guiana and Brazil and these were settled 
by arbitration in 1891, 1899, and I915. 

The Governor is assisted by a small Council, and there is a 
General Council of sixteen elected members possessing powers 
of local administration. The colony sends a deputy to the Legis- 
lative Assembly at Paris. The country is divided into fourteen 
communes, which have the right to elect their municipal councils. 
The Penal Settlement has its own administration. 

The chief Courts sit at Cayenne. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The agricultural products are few and of no great importance 
tor export, the principal being sugar, coffee, and cacao. There 
are cultivated for domestic consumption, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
manioc, maize, and tobacco. 

Various timbers, including rosewood; are derived from the 
forest regions, and factories exist for the production of rosewood 
extract, which is exported to France.  SBalata is collected for 
export, but the forests are practically unexploited. 

The gold mines yield an annual production of about £400,000. 
Other minerals found include silver, copper, iron, lead, mercury, 
and phosphates. 

Individuals and companies established under French law, may 
prospect for and work minerals under a State concession. A com- 
mittee of official, technical, and commercial experts assists the 
Government in mining matters. 


Public Holidays :—In addition to the feasts of the Church: 
I January. 
14 July. Féte Nationale. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 


The language of the colony is French. 

The religion is predominantly Roman Catholic. 

The weights and measures are metric. 

The currency is based on the French unit of value, but the coins 
and bank notes differ in design. 

There is a British Consulate at Cayenne. Mr. F. Rambaud is 
Acting Vice-Consul. 

Transport :—The country is without railways, and the few roads 
lead to the capital. The main road westward follows the coast to 
St. Laurent du Maroni; the eastward road leads to the mouth of the 
Approuague. The local commerce along the coast is carried on 
largely by sailing vessels. 

Customs Duties :—With certain specified exceptions, goods of 
foreign origin pay the same duties as in France. Most goods, whether 
lable to import dues or not, also pay octroi and other charges, and 
there are, in addition, tonnage and pilotage dues. An ad valorem 
duty of 8 per cent. is levied on gold exports, and a tax of 10 francs 
per kilogramme on declaration at Cayenne. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The principal towns are connected by telegraph and telephone. 
The Compagnie Frangaise des Cables Télégraphiques has lines 
to Paramaribo and the Antilles and to Para. Cayenne and the 
Maroni are connected by telegraph, operated by the Penal 
Settlement, by way of Macouria, Roches, Sinnamarie, and Mana. 

Telephones operate in Cayenne, St. Laurent du Maroni, and other 
centres. Lines connect the capital with Montjoly, Rémire, Le 
Rorota, and Fouillée Creek, and one links up Matoury, Stoupan, 
and Roura. 

Outward mails are dispatched by various routes at frequent 
intervals. 

Postage, 24d. first ounce, 14d. each ounce after. 


Homeward mails, irregular. 
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SOUTH AND EAST AFRICAN 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 


Edited annually for The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Litd., by 


A. SAMLER BROWN, F.R.M.S., and 
G. GORDON BROWN, F.R.G.S. 


Crown Svo. Nearly 1,000 pages. 


With Plans and Diagrams, and a Specially prepared Atlas of 64 Pages of 
Maps in Colour, containing the finest Atlas of South and East Africa 
available. 


HOSE requiring detailed information about South and East 
Africa will find the above publication of considerable help and 
interest. 

This work is divided into three sections. Part I. deals with South 
Africa; Part II. with East Africa; and Part III. with Sport and Research. 

FOR THE BUSINESS MAN.—As a Gazetteer for Office use this work 
is without a rival; the Index contains over 2,000 place.names. Imports 
and exports, means of transport and communication, etc., are dealt with 
in considerable detail, together with the rapid growth in manufacture, 
which is the last phase in South African development. 

FOR THE IMMIGRANT OR SETTLER.—There is no concise Publication 
extant in which will be found more correct, more useful, or more practical 
Information on such subjects as the following :—Immigration; Acquisi- 
tion of Land; Land Laws; Agriculture generally, tropical or otherwise 
(including special artic'es on subjects so diverse as the cultivation of 
Sugar, Tea, Cotton, Cereals, Timber, Fruit, &c., and the manufacture 
of the resultant products, such as Wines, Spirits, &c.); the Pastoral 
Industry (in conjunction with articles on the Breeding of Live Stock, 
such as Horses, Oxen, Sheep, Ostriches, &c., and on Diseases affecting 
Stock); The Mining Industry, and the Laws by which Prospectors and 
Miners are governed, &c., &c. 

FOR THE SPORTSMAN.—A special section of the book gives, as far as 
is possible, the latest and most authentic information obtainable on the 
Habitats of Game and of Fish; the means of reaching the Best Hunting 
Fields; the Game Laws of the various territories, &c., &c. 

FOR THE TOURIST.—The description of the Towns and of the Country 
of the Through Routes and of the Side Connections are thorough and 
exact. An effort has also been made, by means of historical and other 
Notes, to give the traveller an active interest in what he sees. 

FOR THE INVALID.—There are lengthy articles on Climate, both 
general and local, so embodied in the book as to aid the Immigrant in 
choosing the situation and occupation best adapted to his special needs. 


The Price is 5/- net. Post Free, 5/6. 


Copies of this book can be procured through any Bookseller or from any of the 

Offices or Agencies of the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co, Ltd., both in the 

United Kingdom and in South and East Africa, &c., &c. From the Publishers, 

viz.:—In London, Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. Copies may also 
be purchased on board the Union-Castle Line Steamers. 
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Guatemala City was reckoned before the earthquake of 1918 the 
most important in Central America. Ona plateau 4,880 feet above 
the sea, it is connected by rail with the Atlantic at Puerto Barrios 
(200 miles), and with the Pacific at San José de Guatemala (75 
miles). The population is some 116,000, the climatic range is 
50-85° F. and the rainfall about 57 in. per annum. The city was 
founded 1776 after the destruction of the former capital now called 
Antigua and distant some 27 miles. Its surroundings of green hills 
and volcanoes are of a striking beauty. The streets are broad and 
several of the buildings—including the Cathedral, Palace, and 
Government office, are handsome. The Museum, University, and 
Temple of Minerva are notable. 

Hotets :—Grace, Delmonico, Gran, Gran Central, Gran Hotel 
Union ($2-6 U.S. currency). 

BoarDING-HousEs :—Pension Gerault ($5-8), Pension Palacios 


($4-6). 

Rart:—International Railways of Central America to Puerto 
Barrios (Atlantic port), and San José de Guatemala (Pacific port) ; 
also to Champerico via Retahuleu (thrice a week) ; connection is 
made at Ayutla (180 miles) with the National Railways of Mexico. 


Roap :—Motor-car can be taken to San Salvador, capital of the 
neighbouring Republic, and this route may be preferred to that via 
San José—involving steamer to Acajutla and rail to San Salvador. 


Puerto Barrios, in the large landlocked Gulf of Amatique, on 
the Atlantic coast, is the terminus of the Guatemala Railroad. It 
is connected with the capital, distant about 200 miles, by a daily 
train service; the journey takes some twelve hours. From Puerto 
Barrios tourists may ascend the Rio Dulce as far as Lake Izabal 
and the old Spanish fort, San Felipe, set among superb river and 
lake scenery. Sixty miles out of Puerto Barrios is Quirigua, where 
are the wonderful Maya ruins, relics of a prehistoric race. There are 
temples, monoliths and columns covered with baffling inscriptions, 


HotTEeEts :—Tivoli, Del Norte. 
STEAMERS :—To New Orleans. A motor boat service is main- 
tained with Livingston. 


San José, on the Pacific side, is the principal port of the country. 
It is connected with the capital by 75 miles of narrow-gauge rail, 
with a daily service, and has good telegraphic communication with 
all parts of Central America and a submarine cable to all parts of 
the world. It has an iron wharf goo ft. long by 25 ft. wide, with 
a depth of 35 ft. at pier-head. Here there is storage room for 8,000 
sacks of coffee, capable of being shipped in twelve hours. There 
are facilities for receiving 600 tons of merchandise per day, and for 
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handling weights up to 16 tons. The chief exports are coffee, rubber, 
hides, deer-skins, mahogany, cedar, horns, essence of lemon, and 
grass. The population is small (1,500) and the place is of importance 
only as a port of entry or departure. 

Ratt :—To Guatemala City and Puerto Barrios; also to Cham- 
perico via Mazatenango. 

HoTeELs :—Marina, California. 


Amatitlan, upon the beautiful lake of the same name, is 24 miles 
by rail from the capital. There are hot springs on the lake side and 
picturesque native residents. 


HotTeELs :—National, La Catalufia. 


Antigua, the former capital, 25 miles from Guatemala City is 
reached from that point by motor-car. The ruins are interesting 
and the scenery is entrancing. The town is pitched 5,000 ft. above 
sea-level in view of the three volcanoes Agua, Fuego, and Acatenango, 
and these rise to some 13,000 ft. 


Hortets :—Manchan, Americana, 


Ayutla, upon the Mexican frontier is some fourteen miles by rail 
from Retalhuleu. Itis separated from the Mexican town of Suchiate 
by the river of that name; the two railway stations are about 
two miles apart. The river is crossed in small boats and train is 
taken for Tapachula from which point Mexico City can be reached 
over the Mexican National Railways. 


Hotets :—Frontera, Pan Americano. 


Champerico, the Pacific port, has a daily train service during 
the coffee season to the capital and intermediate places; and from 
May to November a service of three trains weekly. There is an 
iron wharf 1,777 ft. long by 22 ft. wide (with storage room for 
6,000 sacks of coffee), fitted up for handling 400 tons of cargo per 
day. The pier is connected with warehouses on land by two tracks 
of narrow-gauge railway. ‘The chief exports are coffee, rubber, 
hides, and mahogany. ‘The population is some 1,500. The port is 
served by steamer from Colén and San Francisco; it is the port for 
Quezaltenango. . 


Coban, the capital of the Department of Alta Verapaz, is about 
too miles north of Guatemala City in the centre of a rich coffee- 
growing district. The climate is semi-tropical, the altitude is 
4,000 ft. and the population 23,000. There are water connections 
with Livingston, near Puerto Barrios. 


HoteEts :—Verapaz, Victoria. 


Concepcién del Mar, a sheltered inlet on the Pacific at a point 
equidistant from San José and Champerico, is selected as the site 
of anew port. The intention is to open up a new district fertile in 
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bananas, cottons, citrus trees, corn, and livestock, by means of roads 
and a railway linked to the Ayutla-Guatemala line. 


Livingston, on the left bank of the Rio Dulce, is some ten 
miles north-west of Puerto Barrios on the Gulf of Amatique. Its 
principal trade is in bananas, boat-building, and mahogany cutting; 
trade in indiarubber and sarsaparilla is also carried on. The place 
serves as a starting point for Coban via the beautiful Dulce river as 
far as Panzos, rail to Pancajche and thence by road. 

HOoTELs :—Balcels, Rio Dulce. 


Ocos, a small Pacific port west of Champerico and close to the 
Mexican border, is served by coasting steamers: by rail to Ayutla 
(National Railways of Mexico) and to Retahuleu. 

Hote :—Bella Vista, 


Quezaltenango, the second city of the Republic and the capital 
of its Department, is 75 miles inland from Champerico and is served 
from that port by rail as far as Retalhuleu and Mulua, from which 
point there is a road motor service. The altitude is 7,351 ft., the 
population 30,000, and the climate good. The neighbouring valley 
is fertile in grain and coffee. 

Hore ts :—Palacio, Modelo. 


Retalhuleu, a town of 7,000, on the International Railway, is 
reached from Champerico (28 miles) and from Ayutla. The town 
ranks as the fourth in order of importance and it serves a large 
number of sugar, coffee and other estates. 

Horets :—Gran, Recreo. 


Totonicapan, the capital of its Department, is east 15 miles 
from Quezaltenango. It has an Indian population of some 28,000, 
and a semi-tropical climate, 

Hore :—Central. 


Zacapa, with a population of 15,000, stands 100 miles from the 
capital on the railway to Puerto Barrios, or about mid-way. Passen- 
gers stop for meals. 

Hotets :—Ferrocarril, France. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Guatemala, the chief commercial country of Central America, 
has a land surface of 48,290 square miles. Itis bounded by Mexico, 
British Honduras, Honduras, and Salvador. It has an Atlantic 
seaboard of 70 miles and a Pacific coast-line of some 200 miles. 
About two-thirds of the country—the western and southern areas 
—is mountainous and volcanic. The altitude of the towns is from 
1,000 to 8,000 ft, and the climate is healthy and of an even spring- 
like warmth. The coast lands and northern region, low-lying and 
tropical, are covered with dense vegetation. There are two seasons 
—wet, from May to October, and dry, from November to April. 
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Of the numerous volcanoes several are still active, although the 
highest, Fuego (12,075 ft.) has been extinct for 150 years. A new 
and active volcano, Santa Maria, burst out in 1g02 and gives 
continual evidences of activity; it is close to Quezaltenango. Agua, 
which destroyed the first capital of Guatemala in 1541, has been 
long extinct. There are many sulphur and other hot springs. 

The important rivers include the Usumacinta, which enters 
Campeche Bay in Mexico; and the Motagua and Polochic, which 
have a course of about 300 miles before flowing into the Gulf of 
Honduras. 

The larger lakes are Izabal (36 miles in length), Petén (27 miles), 
Atitlan (17 miles), and Amatitlan (9 miles). 


Population :—Guatemala has a total population of 2,119,165, 
of which at least 60 per cent. are Indians, speaking native 
dialects. The remainder are of mixed Indian and Spanish descent 
(ladinos), with a small proportion of pure European origin. The 
population averages about 42 per square mile. The religion is 
Roman Catholic and the language of commerce Spanish, 


GOVERNMENT. 


The country has adopted the unitary republican form of govern- 
ment, with powers vested in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. The National Assembly consists of one chamber of 69 
members, elected by direct vote for four years, and renewed by 
halves every two years. All citizens over 21 able to read and 
write have the vote. The assembly meets annually on March 1, 
for two months, which may be extended for another 30 days. It 
may be called in extraordinary session by the President of the 
Republic or by the standing committee of Congress. 

The President is elected by direct vote for a term of six years. 
He is assisted by a cabinet of 7 secretaries and by a council of 
16 persons, of which the cabinet officials are ex officio members; 
5 councillors appointed by the Assembly and 4 by the President. 
Members of the cabinet have no vote in the council. There is 
no vice president, but two individuals are elected to act as deputy- 
presidents. 

The names of the 23 administrative Departments and the capitals 
follow. The governor or Jefe Politico of each is appointed by 
the President : 


Department. Capital. Department. Capital. 
Alta Verapaz -. Coban. Peténns & «. Flores. 
Amatitlan .- Amatitlan. Quezaltenango.. Quezaltenango, 
Baja Verapaz -. Salama. Quiché .. +» Santa Cruz del Quiché, 
Chimaltenango .. Chimaltenango, Retalhuleu «. Retalhuleu. 
Chiquimula ». Chiquimula. Sacatepéquez .. Antigua Guatemala. 
El Progreso .» El Progreso. San Marcos «« San Marcos. 
Escuintla .. Escuintla. Santa Rosa... Cuajiniquilapa. 
Guatemala +. Guatemala. Solola .. .» Solola. 
Huehuetenango .. MHuehuetenango.| Suchitepequez .. Mazatenango. 
Izabal ss +. Izabal. Totonicapan ,. Totonicapan. 
Jalapa pie .. Jalapa, Zacapa .. -. Zacapa. 
Jutiapa fe «. Jutiapa. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS. 


Rafael Carrera ye .. 1840. 
General Cerna .. oo -. 1865 (deposed 1871). 
Justo Rufino Barrios .. -. 1873-85. 


General Manuel Barillas -. 1886. 
José M. Barrios 5 -. 1892 (assassinated 1898). 
Manuel E. Cabrera .. -. 18098. 
Carlos Herrera 20 Bu buesey-tey, 
PRESIDENT. 
General José Maria Orellana. 
MINISTRY. 
Interior. os oe .. Rodolfo Sandoval. 
Foreign Affairs .. .. Roberto Lowenthal. 
Finance a ‘f .. Don R. Felipe Solares. 
Propaganda a, .. Rafael D. Ponciano. 
War.. ote Be .. General Francisco Fuentes. 
Education .. are .. H. Abraham Cabrera. 
Agriculture Be, .. Salvador Herrera. 


A GUATEMALAN CALENDAR, 
1522-4. Spanish conquest of Guatemala under Pedro de Alvarado. 
1541. Guatemala City destroyed by volcanic eruption. 
1821. Revolts against Spanish rule, and joins the Central American Federation, 
1839. Dissolution of the Central American Federation. 
1840. Rafael Carrera elected President. 
1846. Carrera wins a victory at La Arada over the armies of Salvador and Honduras. 
1847. Guatemala declares itself an independent republic. 
1851. New constitution proclaimed. 
1854. Carrera appointed President for life. | 
1863. Costa Rica and Nicaragua become allied with Guatemala. 
1865. Death of Carrera; succeeded as President by General Corna. 
1871. ae deposed by the Liberal Party; succeeded as President by Justo Ruffno 
atrios. 
1872, Alliance with Honduras against Salvador. 
Expulsion of the Jesuits. 


1879. Constitution promulgated. 
1885. Barrios declares himself the supreme head of the five Central American States 


and is killed in battle. 
1886. ‘The new President, General Manuel Barillas, makes peace. 
1897. Revolution in the west suppressed by the Government forces. 
1898. President José Barrios assassinated. 
1898-1902. Manuel E. Cabrera occupies the Presidential chair. 
1902. Quezaltenango and other towns destroyed by earthquake. 
1903. Railway, joining up the central, southern and western departments, opened. 
19t7. Diplomatic relations with Germany severed. 
1918. War on Germany declared. 
1919. Joins the League of Nations. 


1921. Joins the Central American Federation. 
1922. Secedes from the Central American Federation and again proclaimed ajRepublic. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The staple product is eoffee, mostly of fine quality and grown on 
volcanic soil in a warm climate at altitudes of 2,000 to 8,000 ft. 
The chief coffee districts are in the highlands on the Pacific slope 
from Guatemala City to the Mexican border and on the Atlantic 
side around Coban. Most of the coffee goes to San Francisco. There 
- are nearly 2,000 plantations, with an output of about 130,000,000 lb., 
and these occupy fully one-fifth of the cultivated area. 


After coffee the chief product is sugar. The plantations are 
chiefly along the railway on the Pacific slope and at an altitude of 
1,000 ft. The production is estimated at 42,000,000 Ib. of white 
and 100,000,000 lb, of brown sugar. 


Guatemala has an effective monoply of the chicle gum exten- 
sively used for chewing in North America. Large quantities of 
chicle are gathered in the Peten province and exported through 
British Honduras. 


The United Fruit Company own large banana plantations on the 
Atlantic slope near Puerto Barrios. Over 9,000,000 bunches have 
been exported in one year. The yield per acre from the plantations 
is reckoned at 15 bunches per month. Bananas have been planted 
also on the Pacific Coast to supply the Californian market. 


The country is rich in timber, notably mahogany and cedar, The 
northern provinces contain vast areas of virgin forest largely un- 
explored. At present no ‘exploitation ona large scale is carried out 
, owing to the absence of railways and toad communications, except 

in the Peten region, which is richest. 


Cotton growing increases under Government encouragement 
and the climate favours rubber production. 


Other Products :—Coconuts, hides, skins, rubber, horn, honey, 
and beans are exported. Rice and cotton are grown for local 
consumption. 

That Guatemala is not more productive is due to lack of capital, 
shortage of labour, and the want of communications. The coast- 
lands are very fertile. The highlands, from the capital to Quezal- 
tenango, could grow maize, wheat, and other cereals moré than 
sufficient for the population. Along the Pacific coast the wild 
Manaco palm gives large quantities of nuts, at present allowed to 
waste, from which ojl could be extracted. Large areas ‘along the 
Northern railway need only an irrigation scheme for development, 
and there are enormous tracts of uncleared lands in the north, 

There is one modern brewery, as well as flour mills, furniture 
factories, and a cotton factory. 


Mineral Wealth :—There is not much mining activity, but a few 
small silver and lead mines are worked, Gold, capper, iron, lead, 
zine and antimony have been found. Gold is worked from small 
placer mines. 
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There are possibilities of dil tesoutées, and geologically the con- 

ditions are favourable in certain districts. A Decree of 10 December, 
1915, reserves Ownership of minéral il to the State, leases of dil- 
beating lands pean granted only to Guatemalan citizens and for 
a period not exceeding ten yedrs; for this reason interested parties 
have been teluctarit to disclose the whéfeabouts of supposed oil 
lands. 
,, The lower cretaceous deposits of Coban in the East Verapaz 
district are said to be saturated with bitumen, The district of greatest 
interest lies in the square between Coban,, Huehtuetenango, Quiché 
and Salama. The district north-east of Jalapa, near the Honduras 
border, and the Petén province towards the border of Tabasco in 
Mexico are reputed to be promising areas: 


CURRENCY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


Currency :—The unit of. currency is the paper peso with, in 1923, 
a value of one-sixtieth of a Guatemalan dollar. Notes are issued 
for 500, I00, 50, 25, 20, I0, 5, 2 and 1 pesos, and there are also 
fractional bronze coins in reals (1 real=12} centavos=} peso). 
50 cent., 1 dollar, and 5 dollar metal pesos have been issued recently. 


The American dollar is legal tender and universally used in 
foreign commerce and retail trade in imported articles in the capital. 
Government employees are paid.in dollars. In the territory from 
Zacapa to Puerto Barrios only dollar currency is used. According 
to a decree of 1921, two American cents are legally equivalent to 
one Guatemalan peso, but the market rate of exchange varies daily 


and hourly. 

Weights and Measures :—The metric system is used officially, 
but certain Spanish standards are current. Land is reckoned by 
caballerias.. Cloth is sold by varas. Coffee and sugar are weighed 
by quintals. 

I league=3 miles 

I vata=32 in. 

I mauzana of laid=t100 varas square. 

I caballeria of land =100 manzanas=45 hectares. 
1 libra (Spanish) =16 oz. Spanish 

t arroba=25 lb. =25°35 lb. English. — 

I quintal=roo libras=ro1‘4 lb. English. — 

i tonelada=20 quititals =18-10 cwt: Etiglish. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES. 
The léttér (M) détiotes that the Consular Officet holds a Martiage Warrant. 


RESIDENCE, RANK. NAME. 
Guatemala (M) = ae En. Ex, Min. Plen., and D.E. O'Reilly. 
Corsul-General —— 
Guatemala 33, , aa Of ‘Vice-Consul (Acting) .. Herbett Apfel, 
Livingston and Port Barrois i aaa (Acting) $5 Edward Reed, 
Quezaltehdngo - ; Colist ae Hugo Feischtiatin. 


San Jose 2, VibeRSrsur™” =] David Savdge: 
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~~ RAILWAYS. 


The Guatemala, Guatemala Central, Occidental, Ocos, and Pan- 
American lines constitute the International Railways of Central 
America, They connect with Atlantic and Pacific steamers at San 
José, Champerico, Ocos, and Puerto Barrios, and at Ayutla, on the 
Mexican frontier, with the Ferrocarril Nacional de Mexico. At 
Ayutla there is a 2-mile gap between the Mexican and Guatemalan 
railway stations. The river crossing at this point is made in small 
boats. The station upon the Mexican side is Suchiate, on the 
Pan-American Railroad system. 


POSTS, AND TELEGRAPHS. 


There are national telegraph and telephone systems with about 
5,000 miles of wire. Messages in code or in language other than 
Spanish are charged extra rates. There is direct telegraphic com- 
munication with El Salvador. There is a wireless station at 
Guatemala City. 


Mails to and from England are despatched via the U.S.; home- 
ward mails arrive two or three times a week. The postage on letters 
from the United Kingdom is 24d. the first ounce and 14d. thereafter. 


Guatemala is in the Postal Union. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 
New Year’s Day. 


June 30: Reform Day. 
September 15 : Independence Day. 
October 12: Discovery of America. 
October (three days following the last Sunday) : Festival of Minerva. 
Christmas Day. 
The principal feast days of the Roman Catholic Church are also observed. 


PRESS. 


The principal daily papers published in Guatemala are as follows : 
Guatemala City—‘‘ La Compaiia,” “‘El Nacional,” “‘La Reptblica.”’ 
Quezaltenango— ‘EI Bien Publico,” ‘El Comercio,” ‘‘El Pais.’’ 


GUATEMALAN LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE, DESIGNATION. NAME. 

London ee Queen Victoria Street, E. orl Minister -» Dr. Manuel Arroyo, 

London (11 Queen Victoria Street) E.C.4.) Consul... .»» David Bowman, 

Birmingham. . Ac ac ae Consuls. -- John Hotchkiss, 

Cardiff ate pe ae ie .» Vice-Consul .. John Bovey 

Giasgow *s ee ee oo ae Consuls... -- Patrick Smith Dunn, 
Vice-Consul .. James Shaw Nowery,. 

Grimsby a0 as oe AC -- Consul .. Tom Sutcliffe. 

Liv 1 pe & a cia +. Consul- General - Dr. M. Morales. 

Ne rt (Mon.) .. ee Sd -- Consul .. -- Samuel D. Williams, 

Sou pton oe 50 56 -. Consul .. e- A.C. Dunlop, 
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Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


No special regulations exist affecting commercial travellers, 
No fees are payable, nor are they required to take out licences. 
Travellers are not subject to income tax on sales effected. 
Travellers are not required to produce certificates or powers of 
attorney, but it is better that they should have with them docu- 
ments establishing their right to act, in case of eventualities. Fire- 
arms and ammunition and electrical apparatus are liable to 
seizure. 

Travellers have no special privileges on the railways, 

There are no special provisions in the Customs Tariff with regard 
to the importation of samples, which are subject to duty according 
to their classification in the tariff. Samples without value do 
not pay duty. Samples intended for re-exportation can be cleared - 
without payment of duty provided the Customs can identify 
them on re-exportation. In such cases a bond is required for 
the value of the duties chargeable thereon, and the Customs appoint 
terms up to two months within which the interested party may 
re-export them through the same Custom House. 


Touring in Guatemala. 


Dr. Thomas Talbot Waterman, an American citizen, has said: 

“The scenery of the Canadian Rockies is marvellous and inspiring ; 
but the appeal of ancient ruins and buried cities is lacking; there 
is scenic grandeur alone. In Egypt there is the appeal of antiquity, 
but scenic splendour’is lacking. But in Guatemala you have the 
grandeur, majesty, and sublimity of towering mountains, the beauty 
of shimmering lakes and turquoise skies; and with all that the 
subtle lure and mystery of ancient ruins and buried cities. With 
good automobile roads the country would be a tourist paradise.”’ 

The waters of Lake Atitl4n, some 17 miles in length, lie below 
the town of Solola, distant 73 miles from Guatemala City and 37 
miles from Nahualate railway station. South of the lake are three 
volcanic peaks, Atitlan, San Lucas, and San Pedro of about 11,000 ft. 
The town of Solola stands about 7,000 ft. above sea-level, and a 
road cut through the solid rock, steep but negotiable by motor, 
leads down to the Indian village of Panajackal on the lake side. 
There are two hotels. There is sublime scenery, and much interest 
is found in the ruined stronghold of the Tzutujil tribe and the life 
of the Indian town. The natives, although christianized, observe 
their ancient rites and wear their tribal dress. 


Antiquities :—Archzologists have brought to light remains of 
apparently three civilizations, described by Dr. T. T. Waterman, 
of the National Museum of Guatemala, as (1) Zapotec (or Aztec) ; 
(2) Maya (older than Zapotec); (3) a nameless culture older than either. 
Interesting ruins of ancient settlements with mounds and pyramids 
are found in the coast region of Western Guatemala, not far from 
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the railway line connecting Guatemala City with the port of San 
José. Opportunity for a great deal of new exploration remains. 
Dr. Waterman regards this part of Guatemala as belonging to 
the same archeological province as the Zapotecan area in Southern 
Mexico, although the architectural remains are by no means iden- 
tical, “Lowland culture” is suggested as an alternative name for 
“Maya” and the monuments of that period are found chiefly in 
the eastern coast regions of Guatemala and Honduras. 
' In addition to large architectural works much eroded by rainfall 
and masked by vegetation, there are other relics, notably fragments 
of pottery and chips of obsidian. Scattered over the sites are 
large building stones, of volcanic material, beautifully squared and 
dressed. Some of the buildings bear colossal heads, carved in 
stone, and apparently used to ornament great facades. 
' Bat] and’ Pantaléon are points at which carvings of marked 
artistic merit exist. Valuable archeological work has been done 
by the staff of the National Museum in Guatemala. In interest 
the remains challenge comparison with Greece and Egypt. 
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La Ceiba, upon the Atlantic coast, is some 225 miles from Teguci- 
galpa and 33 from Tela. It is the terminus of a railway running 
through the banana country and is of considerable commercial 
importance. The average annual rainfall is about 120 in., and 
temperature ranges between 78° to 88° Fahr. Population, 7,000. 

Horers :—Americano, Paris, Cosmopolito, Delmonico, Roma, 
Internacional. 


Amapaia, the only port of Honduras on the Pacific coast with 
a good anchorage, is on Tigre Island, in the Bay of Fonseca. -It 
supplies the Departments of Tegucigalpa, Paraiso, and La Paz. 
Population,-2,500. Vessels lie off shore and smali boats are used 
for transfer of passengers. About 114 miles from Tegucigalpa; its 
principal products are cattle, cacao, hides, sugar-cane, rubber, rice, 
gold and silver. 

The climate is oppressive. Passengers for Tegucigalpa travel by 
launch to Lorenzo, and there take motor-cars. 

Horets :—Palacios, Morazan. 

Tegucigalpa, the capital of the Republic, has a population of 
40,000. It stands on the River Choluteca, 114 miles from Amapala 
and 207 miles from Puerto Cortés, and some 3,200 ft. above sea-level. 
The name is Indian for “Silver Hill.’”” The climate is sub-tropical. 
The parks are fine and the buildings substantial. Chief industries : 
mining of gold, silver, marble, and mica; also agriculture. Teguci- 
galpa is difficult to reach from the Atlantic coast. From Amapala 
it is approached by San Lorenzo by launch and motor-car. 

The road to the north coast is open for motor traffic. _The trip, 
occupying two days, costs about $50 (U.S.C.}. Special cars, taking 
a single day, cost about $150. 

There is a private aeroplane service of two machines, taking about 
two hours to San Pedro. Two passengers are carried. Single fare, 
$50. Two or three journeys are made weekly. 

Hortets :—Jockey Club, Agurcia, New York, Progreso; rates $4-5 
(U.S. currency) daily, including meals. 

Choluteca is a sixteenth-century town some miles inland between 
Tegucigalpa and Amapala. Population, 11,000. Vanilla, coffee, 
sugar-cane, and cattle centre. 

Comayagua, population about 7,000, stands on the river Ulua, 
35 miles north-west of Tegucigalpa. The nearest raiiway station 
is La Pimienta, 124 miles distant. The cathedral is notable. 

Hote ts :—Colén, Comayagua. 

Juticalpa is the second city in population, 17,800. It is 99 miles 
from Tegucigalpa, on the bank of the Guyape River, and connected 
with the capital and with Trujillo by cart road. 
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La Paz, capital of the Province of the same name in the western 
part of the rich Comayagua Valley, is one of the oldest towns. It 
has a population of some 4,000, and is a mining as well as an agri- 
cultural centre. Amapala, the nearest port, is connected with the 
town by road. Tegucigalpa is 63 miles distant. 


Puerto Cortés, 38 miles from San Pedro Sula and 207 from 
Tegucigalpa, stands near the mouth of the Ulua River, which affords 
water communication via the Rio Blanco to the Lake of Yojoa. 
The largest port on the Atlantic coast, and only three days’ steam 
_ from New Orleans, it is the port for all the produce grown on the 

Puerto Cortés-Pimienta Railway line. The climate is torrid; the 
rainfall averages 90 in. annually. Population, 2,500. 

Hotes :—Italia, Lefevre, The Palms. 


San Pedro Sula, in the fertile and extensive Sula valley, is served 
by the National Railway of Honduras. It is 40 miles from Puerto 
Cortés, and 216 from Tegucigalpa. It is the centre of the banana- 
growing industry, and an important distributing point for the 
interior of northern and western Honduras, Population, 8,000, 

Hore ts :—International, Washington. 


Santa Rosa de Copan, the largest city in the northern part of 
the Republic, is the centre of a rich mining and cattle-raising 
district. It is 125 miles south-west from San Pedro Sula and 
249 miles from Tegucigalpa. Population, 10,000, and chiefly 
Indian. 


Tela, in the lowlands between Puerto Cortés and La Ceiba, is a 
rising centre of the banana trade and the focus of a network of light 
railways. The harbour is good, and the port is used by New York 
and New Orleans fruit steamers. 

Hotes :—Cabanas, Balderach. 


Trujillo (or Truxillo) was formerly the chief trade centre on the 
Central American Atlantic coast. The trade has declined, but may 
be expected to revive with the completion of the railway. Principal 
products, fruits, cattle, rubber, hides, mahogany, and other woods. 
The Trujillo Railway is to connect that port with Juticalpa and 
Tegucigalpa. Population, 2,000; climate salubrious, 

Hore :—Codin. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Honduras has an area of about 46,300 square miles. It has a 
coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 400 miles, and on the Pacific 
Ocean of 60 miles. The Republic hes between latitudes 13° and 
16° north of the Equator, and longitudes 86° and 92° west. Its 
frontiers are contiguous with those of Nicaragua, Guatemala, and 
El Salvador. The country is mountainous, richly timbered, and 
abounds in minerals, the principal of which so far developed are 
silver and gold. Fertile valleys and pine-clad tablelands afford 
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continuous panoramas of magnificent scenery. Volcanoes are 
unknown, but slight and harmless seismic shocks are occasionally 
felt. The volcanic chain, which periodically causes havoc in Salvador 
and Guatemala, breaks off at Honduras, and is marked by volcanic 
islands in the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific coast. The mountains 
are in places over 10,000 ft. high. The Comayagua plain, 40 miles in 
length, is of great fertility; there rises the Ulua River, the chief 
in the Republic. 

Along the Atlantic (Caribbean) and Pacific coasts the climate 
is generally torrid, but modified by trade winds and heavy rainfall. 
At the higher altitudes the climate is temperate, pleasant, and 
healthful. The temperature in the neighbourhood of Tegucigalpa 
averages about 74 degrees. On the Pacific coast the dry season 
begins in November and ends in May: on the Atlantic it lasts from 
March or April to early November. 

The population (1920) was estimated at 637,114, of which 
314,528 were males and 322,846 females. 


A HONDURANEAN CALENDAR. 


1498. Americo Vespucci explores the Honduranean coast. 

1502. Columbus lands at Cape Honduras and annexes the country on behalf of 
Spain. 

1524. Cristébal de Olid, sent by Cortés to exploit the colony, establishes himself 
as an independent ruler. 

1525. Cortés reaches Honduras and displaces Cristébal de Olid. 

1539. Honduras included in the Captaincy-General of Guatemala. 

1821. Honduras declares its independence. Joins the Central American Federation. 

1839. Dissolution of the Central American Federation. 

1859. Great Britain cedes the Bay Islands to Honduras. 

1871. War with Guatemala. 

1894. War with Nicaragua. 

1897. Joins the “Greater Republic” of Central America, of which Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador are members. 

1907. Honduras and Salvador at war with Nicaragua. 

I9g19. Joins the League of Nations. 

192I. Joins the Central American Federation. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Republic declared its independence on September 15, 1821. 
The Legislature consists of a single Chamber, the Congress, com- 
posed of 42 Deputies, elected in the ratio of one per 10,000 inhab- 
itants, for four years. Congress assembles annually on January 
1st, and the Sessions last for 60 days. The executive Authority 
rests with a President, elected also for four years, assisted by a 
Cabinet of six Ministers, representing the Departments of Foreign 
Affairs, Government and Justice, War and Marine, Finance, Public 
Works and Agriculture, and Public Instruction. For adminis-~ 
trative purposes the country is divided into 17 Departments, which 
are sub-divided into 62 Districts. 

There is a Supreme Court with five judges chosen directly by 
popular vote for four years. There are also four Appeal Courts 
and departmental and local judges. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS. 


General J. M. Medina (first term) . ae te -. 1864 
(second tena) bis ee a -- 1869 
Cem. rE eo a eae toy Oi72) 
Marco Aurelio Soto (first term) ES a se a mmser 
Pr elva. ves a we eae ae ABR ksin43 
M. A. Soto (second term) Sit we os oye AF lO Lye 
(third term) a a ae se LOSO 
General Luis Bogran (first term) 7 ee ae —aaeLOOs 
(second term) .. me 3 Sagal OOY7) 
General Pariano Leista .. re a we Aid wy ELOOL 
General Vasquez .. ae Sie oe Az oe sae eoUs 
General Sierra .. et of &. as ae COO 
General Manuel Bonilla (first term) .. nt ac sie gi LOGOS 
General Miguel R. Davila 5 55 re 6 yf 907, 
General Manuel Bonilla (second | term) ‘(died 1913) Spee TOT 
Dr. Francisco Bertrand (first term) .. aye a hae HOES 
(second term) .. oe ate : et OTG) 
General Rafael Lopez Gutierrez Ags 7 18 cee LOZO 
PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT. 
General Vicente Tosta .. ve B 23 April 28, 1924 
MINISTRY. 
Interiors ss 33 we Sig .. General Tiburcio Carias A. 
War pic aie che bas .. Gregorio Ferrera 
Finance .. oft eh Ss .. Dr. Silverio Lainez 
Foreign Affairs .. Fit .. Paulino Valladares 
Agriculture and Industries .. José Blas Henriquez 
Public Instruction ae ws ... Federico A. Smith 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The country is divided for administration into sixteen departments 
and one territorial district :— 


Tegucigalpa Choluteca Copan 

Gracias Olancho Santa Barbara 

EI Paraiso Cortés Intibuca 

La Paz Comayagua Ocotepeque 

Valle Atlantida Colon 

Yoro Islas dela Bahia Territory of Mosquit 


The language in general use is Spanish. English is freely gee 
on the north coast. 


The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, but-the State 
“guarantees freedom to all creeds and contributes to the ob ina 
of none. [ 1 
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CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The nominal currency is silver, consisting of the silver peso, 
with fractional coins of 50, 25, 124, 10 and 5 cents pieces, and 2 
cents and 1 cent copper. On account of heavy clandestine ship- 
ments of silver, silver currency has been replaced almost entirely 
by American paper money. By decree of September 12, 1919, 
a fixed rate of exchange of 2 to I was made, i.e., 2 Honduras pesos 
equals 1 American dollar. Local Bank notes pass at the same rate 
of exchange, viz.: a five-peso Bill equals $2.50 U.S.A. currency. 


The metric system is the legal standard, but merchants import 
goods by the pound and yard. Spanish equivalents are in common 
use; for example :— 

1 League = 3 miles = 4? kilometres. 

I Vara = 32 inches = 83°59 centimes. 

1 Manzana = 100 Varas square (land measure). 
1 Caballeria = 100 Manzanas. 

1 Lb. (libra) = 16 oz. 

1 Arroba = 25 lb. 

1 Quintal = 100 lb. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Although rich in minerals, the greater part of the country remains 
unexploited. The most important mining concern is the New York 
and Honduras Rosario Mining Company, Inc., which has been 
producing gold and silver for many years. The mine is at San 
Juancito, near Tegucigalpa, and others are worked near by as well 
as small mines in other districts. Gold washing is carried on in 
the rivers Panal, Rosario, Almendares, and Espafia, notably in the 
department of Olancho. 

Silver is the chief mineral; gold, lead, copper, iron, antimony, 
zine and nickel all exist. Coal, lignite, asphalt and oil deposits are 
worked. 

The principal source of wealth is the banana, in which there 
is a large export trade with the United States. The coco-nut 
is of growing importance. Large tracts of cheap land are available 
on the Atlantic coast for planting. The country abounds in veget- 
able oils, the chief being that extracted from the corozo-nut. The 
mountain slopes produce good sugar-cane, coffee, maize, and 
tobacco. The uncultivated lands are covered with fine timber, 
such as mahogany, pine, cedar, oak, and ebony ; as grazing lands 
they are unrivalled. The country is well watered and excellent 
for cattle raising. Sarsaparilla, hides, and rubber are all produced. 
Among local industries may be mentioned straw hats, cigars, soap, 
shoes, ice, soda water, and aguardiente. pe: 

Cattle raising is practised in the Olancho and Yoro districts and 
the country has carried 400,000 to 500,000 head of horned cattle. 
There are some 800 haciendas: 
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True mahogany is the familiar dark-coloured hardwood largely 
used for household furniture and supplied by a tree native in 
Mexico, Central America, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, and the 
Islands of the Caribbean Sea. In botany it is known as Swietenia 
mahogani, a designation combining an honour to Baron Van 
Swieten (court physician to Maria Theresa, Empress of Germany 
and mother of Marie Antoinette) with the original native name. 
The mahogany bears imparipinnate leaves similar to those of the 
ash. It sometimes grows to the height of roo ft., with a diameter 
of 12 ft. Frequently trees are found that five men joiming hands 
cannot circle. Its period of growth covers perhaps 200 years. 

The wood is noted for hardness, durability, beautiful colour, and 
grain, and in these qualities lies the value of the hewn trunk. 
There are two main differences in grain pattern—the close-grained 
mahogany, the best of which comes from Cuba and Jamaica, and 
the wide-grained, also known as baywood, the mahogany of Honduras. 
The ease with which mahogany can be veneered makes for its 
extended use, and modern machinery can cut a mahogany board 
I in. thick into 200 sheets. 


. 


RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 


There are six railway systems with a mileage of 373. One is 
the National Railway, owned by the Government and extending 
through the Department of Cortés. The other five are privately 
owned and mainly serve the banana and sugar lands of the 
north coast. The National Railway operates about 60 miles of line, 
from Puerto Cortés to Potrerillos. Surveys are being made for an 
extension toward Rio Blanco and Lake Yojoa. From the lake it is 
possible to go by boat and motor-car to the capital and the Pacific 
coast in a single day. 

Vaccaro Brothers & Co. operate 105 miles in the banana territory 
of Ceiba extending beyond San Juan to Punta de Reiles. The Tela 
Railroad Co. has 122 miles, and the main line connects Tela and 
Progreso. The Trujillo Railroad is to be extended to Juticalpa and 
eventually to Tegucigalpa. The Cuyamel Fruit Co. has 33 miles of 
rail in the Cuyamel district, running from the port of Omoa. The 
Tropical Timber Co. has some 7 miles of railway. 

The Government has in project some 70 miles of new line across 
the Republic to feed the Pan American road. Various concessions 
have been granted for the construction of railways from the Atlantic 
coast. The most important is one for a line from Trujillo Bay to 
Juticalpa, with an extension to Tegucigalpa, 350 miles in length. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS, 


January 1: New Year’s Day. 
July 14: Fall of the Bastille. 
September 15: Independence Day. 
October 12: Discovery of America. 


Many of the feast days of the Roman Catholic religion are observed. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Mails for the capital and southern districts are brought from 
Puerto Cortés by rail to Potrerillos, and thence by mule to Teguci- 
galpa. Letters for England are 5d. first ounce, and 2d. thereafter. 
To the United States the charge is 14d. per ounce. 


Letter post from London to Tegucigalpa, via New York and 
New Orleans, takes 25 to 30 days ; newspaper and parcel post, 
via France and the Panama Canal, takes three to four months 
to the capital. Parcels from the United States for Tegucigalpa 
arrive via the Panama Canal. Postage 24d. for the first ounce, 
14d. for each ounce after. 


Telegrams are 74 cents gold for five words, address and signa- 
ture free, for any part of the Republic, or of Central America. 


Atay ese SCO ERSISS 


The principal newspapers published at Tegucigalpa are: ‘Fl 
Cronista,” ‘‘Excelsior,” and ‘‘La Patria,’’? ‘‘El Renacimiento,’’ a 


monthly review. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN HONDURAS. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant. 
Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME, CONSULAR 
DISTRICT. 
(See GUATE- Envoy Extraordin- _ —_ 
MALA). ary, Minister Ple- 


nipotentiary, and 
Consul-General. 


Tegucigalpa ..--(M) Consul... -. G. Lyall as .. § Republic ot 
Vice-Consul Ga ow ES ars 9 ae Honduras. 
Amapala .. Vice-Consul .. P. Casanova re a 
Omoa and Consul as .» John Hepburn .- Omoa and Puerto 
Puerto Cortés - Cortés. 
Trujillo -. Consul ne .. Albury H. Tatum .. Trujillo and the 


Bay Islands. 


CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME, 

London .. 6 -» Consul-General .. .. Arthur Breen Ryde. 
(4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
E.C.3.) a 

Birmingham we .. Consul ee ap .. Philip Cohen. 
Cardiff .. me «.» Consul me ar -- Alfred John Bovey. 
Grimsby .. nc .. Consul a6 as +. Jack Sutcliffe. 
aoe os ** |} Consul-General  .. .» José Maria Zepeda, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne +» Consul ee ov -. William Dodds. — 
Glasgow .. ar -» Consul Fe me .» Sir Archibald Craig. 
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Information for Passengers. 


Passengers booked to Honduras require a certificate to show that 
they have been vaccinated within the last three years, and, in 
addition, a certificate of general good health. The certificates do 
not require to be visé by a Consul officer. 


Guidance for Commercial: Travellers. 


Commercial travellers are not required to take out licences. 
No fees are collected. Travellers are not required by law to 
produce certificates or powers of attorney authorizing them to 
act for the firms they represent. 

The municipal tax for commercial travellers in the city of 
Tegucigalpa has been increased to 50 pesos, valid for one year. 

Samples without value, when of a weight not exceeding 25 Ib., 
are subject to duty of o-or pesos per 4 kilo (gross weight). 

In entering samples of value the commercial traveller or his 
agent must present an examination permit for his samples in 
quadruplicate, costing $2.50. The Customs give the traveller 
one copy of the receipt accompanied by a transit permit for the 
re-embarkation of the goods. This can take place through any 
Custom House. Deposit may be required of the amount of 
duty. 


MEXICO 


L* 
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MEXES is potentially 
one of the richest 
countries in the world. In 
development of its trade 
lies your opportunity. 
The National Railways 
of Mexico are the prime movers—in 
both senses of the word—in the re-opening 
of European Trade with Mexico. 

Their system spreads a vast network of 
trade arteries from the Gulf of Mexico 
clear across to the Pacific, and from the 
United States border takes a southward 
sweep, feeding the Capital and all the 
interior. 

Mexico can absorb supplies and pay for 
them. : 

The time is ripe for enquiry. You will 
receive reliable, well-informed guidance 
upon request. 


Dictate a line to 


E. J. BRAY, 


General European Agent, 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


(Government Administration), 


Palmerston House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


2 
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Mexico City, capital and commercial centre of the Republic, had a 
population of 615,367 in 1922, with a large proportion of foreigners. 
The city is 7,400 ft. above the sea. It is laid out prettily with trees 
and flowers, and has fine modern buildings besides a squalid old 
quarter. The climate is mild and exhilarating except for a few 
days in mid-winter. Between November and March the tourist 
season is at its height, but the summer months are regarded as 
best by residents. The range of temperature is 35-75° F. with 65° 
as a mean; the nights are always cool. Precautions against chills 
are advisable, and may fitly include the wearing of a cholera-belt. 
Over-exertion is to be avoided. 

The city is reached by four principal gateways upon the U.S. 
frontier : respectively Brownsville-Matamoros, Laredo, Eagle Pass, 
and El Paso. Of these four the Laredo route (36 hours) is the 
most recommended. Standard Pullman sleeping-cars and through 
bookings by the National Railways of Mexico are available upon 
all of them. The capital can be approached conveniently from 
Tampico (600 miles) and Vera Cruz (293 miles) on the Gulf coast, 
or from Manzanillo upon the Pacific (600 miles). 

Hotes :—Geneve (American-owned, 250 rooms, thoroughly 
modern, from $2.50 U.S. currency); Regis (500 rooms, renovated 
1922); Princess (high-class, moderate charges) ; Guardiola (commer- 
cial) ; Imperial (adjoins Colonia station) ; San Angel (suburban). 

RESTAURANTS :—Sanborn’s, “‘ The House of Tiles”; Opera; 
Prendes; Europea (Mexican dishes) ; Chapultepec. 

Rai~way Stations :—Colonia (for Laredo and Tampico); Buena 
Vista (El Paso); Mexicano (Vera Cruz and Tehuantepec); San 
Lazaro (Vera Cruz); Peralvillo; San Rafael and Atlixco. 

CONVEYANCES :—Taxi cabs $2.50 per hour; horse cabs $1.2 per 
hour; extra charge on Sundays and holidays. Tramcars are divided 
into first and second class. 

SuHops of metropolitan style sell certain gems, laces,: and fine 
linen to advantage. Mexican blankets are famous as rugs. The 
antique shops traffic in fans, laces, pottery, chests, and candelabra 
of the Spanish era. Mexican cigars and cigarettes make a special 
appeal to smokers. 

AMUSEMENTS :—The Nacional, a Government theatre, is intended 
for grand opera, which can be seen also at the Colén. The Virginia 
Fabregas (drama and opera) and Esperanza Iris are important 
dramatic houses. The Principal, Idea, and Lirico are variety houses. 
Of the cinemas the Olimpia, Salon Rojo, and Buen Tono are high 
class. 

The Plaza de Toros (bull-ring) seats 20,000; the chief fights are 
held November to March. There are races with pari-mutuel betting 
during the winter. Pelota is played three or four times a week in 
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public. Good golf is obtainable at the Country Club and Chapul- 
tepec Park. 

Excursions in and around the city may easily occupy ten days. The plazas and 
avenidas command first attention. The cathedral with a doubtful Murillo dates from 
1573. The Palacio Nacional, opened to accredited visitors upon Sundays, is the seat 
of Government and contains the office of the President. The Palacio Municipal, founded 
1532, occupies the site of an ancient Aztec residence. The Flower Market is near 
the cathedral. The Monte de Piedad, the national pawnshop; the Museo Nacional 
with archeological, natural history, anthropological, and Mexican historical sections 
call for notice. The Académia Nacional de San Carlos, or National Gallery, and known 
also by other names, houses paintings by European and Mexican masters. There are 
fifty or more churches. The Chapultepec Castle, the city residence of the President, 
may be visited between October and April by permits which need to be applied for 
well in advance. 


Environs :— 


Coyvoacan, the oldest, contains the old Cortés Palace, the first seat of the Spanish 
Government, and now a municipal building. 

GUADALUPE-HIDALGO, 2} miles north-east, contains a large church with a mira- 
culous portrait of the Virgin, the most popular shrine in the Republic, visited by 
enormous numbers of Indians. 

Mrxcoac, nine miles south-west, with large nursery gardens. Ia Castafieda, a 
tivoli, is near by. r, 

SAN ANGEL, nine miles south-west of Plaza, a fruit-growing centre, on the southern 
slope of the mountains, accessible by tramway. 

TACUBAYA, seven miles south-west, is one of the most populous and fashionable 
suburbs, with large country houses and the National Astronomical Observatory. 

TLALPAN, eleven miles south of Plaza, the farthest out and most picturesque of 
all, with a modern municipal palace and various factories. 


Vera Cruz, one of the chief ports, and some 293 miles from Mexico 
City, is on a low alluvial plain bordering the Gulf coast. It has a 
splendid breakwater, built by the English firm of Pearson, who also 
effected.the sanitation, paving and water supply of the city. Popu- 
lation about 25,000, The town retains many picturesque and old- 
fashioned buildings. It is a gay and pleasing town and healthy 
despite swarm and moist climate. It has a large trade with the 
interior, and has numerous wholesale houses of importance, 


LANDING :—Custom-house wharf, alongside. 


Hote ts :—Diligencias, Imperial, Terminal, Gran Hotel Mexico, 
Gran Hotel Colén. Charges from $2.50 (Mexican) up. 


Rai :—To Mexico City (12 hours) by Mexican Railway, or by 
Interoceanic Railway (13 hours). To Salina Cruz (Pacific port). 
To Alvarado and forward by steamers on the Papaloapam River. 


Tampico, the main port for most classes of cargo, has become 
the chief commercial centre in Northern Mexico, largely by dint 
of the development of the oilfields. It has 100,000 population 
with a predominance of United States citizens, and is much Ameri- 
canized. Its situation is beautiful, its summer heat is tempered by 
sea breezes, and the winter minimum of 45° F. makes the town 
a favoured winter resort. June and July are the most trying 
months. 

The Carpintero Lagoon is flanked by villa residences. The Playa 
de Miramar, a bathing resort, is a tram ride from the city. La 
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Barra is a seaside holiday place near the entrance to the PAénuco 
River. The Chairel Lagoon, with its wooded islands, affords sport 
amongst its wildfowl. 

Hore ts :—Imperial, Southern. 
yee :—To Mexico City (600 miles), Laredo, and all points in 

Acapulco, on the Pacific and 320 nautical miles from Manzanillo, 
has a population of 6,000 and a trade in fruits, vegetables, cereals, 
tobacco, and cotton. It isa place of call for San Francisco steamers, 
and is ultimately to possess a rail connection with the capital and 
other points. Vessels anchor offshore. 

Horets :—Jardin, Pacifico. 

Aguascalientes, capital of the State of this name, 364 miles north- 
west of Mexico City, has a population of 54,000 and stands at an 
altitude of 6,280 ft. on the left bank of the Aguascalientes River 
among volcanic hills. As the name of the town would indicate, 
there are hot springs in the vicinity. The climate is very mild and 
the death-rate low. Wool and cotton mills, tobacco factories, 
potteries, brewing and distilling, are local industries. Horsehair 
hats and drawn linen are sold to tourists. The plazas are luxuriant 
in vegetation. A series of catacombs excavated by some forgotten 
tribe commands interest. 

Hore :—Bellini. 

Rai :—National Railways, four hours to Mexico City; 19 hours 
to Tampico, via San Luis Potosi. 

Campeche, on the western coast of Yucatan in south-eastern 
Mexico, has a population of 18,000, and a beautiful situation. It is 
820 miles from Mexico City and 576 from Vera Cruz. Logwood, 
sisal, hides, and produce are its chief exports. Tortoise-shell combs 
and Panama hats are local products admired by visitors. New York 
steamers call. Steamships anchor in the bay. 

There are beautiful and wonderful caves at Bolonchenticul, some 
40 miles eastward. 

Horets :—Betancourt, Pasaje, Salazar. 

LocaL STEAMERS :—To Vera Cruz. 

Chihuahua, capital of the State of the same name, is 1,000 miles 
from Mexico City. It is the most important of northern Mexican 
towns, and the centre of a rich silver mining district. It stands 
4,600 ft. above sea-level, and its population of 30,000 includes a 
strong proportion of English-speaking people. The climate is a 
delightful one, and the summer temperature (May to July) is 
some 94; the rains last from the end of June to October. Dogs 
of the famous Chihuahua breed are obtainable. The cathedral, 
begun in 1717, is of interest. 

Hotets :—Palace, Robinson, Ahumada, Col6n. 

Rai :—To Ciudad Juarez (El Paso) and Mexico City (National 
Railways) ; the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railway connects 
with the Chihuahua and Pacific Railway. 
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Ciudad Juarez, the frontier post on the border of New Mexico, 
opposite El Paso, is 1,221 miles from Mexico City, which is reached 
in 48 hours by Pullman car. Baggage is inspected at this point. 
The town is some 3,100 ft. above sea-level. 


Colima, the capital of its State, is in the valley of the river of the 
same name. Its altitude is 1,600 ft., and its population 20,000. Fine 
views are seen of the Colima volcano (12,278 ft.) and El Nevado 
mountain (14,370 ft.) ; ascents are made from Ei NG 

Hortets :—California, Europa, Colima. 


Raitt :—To Manzanillo, Guadalajara, etc., by National Railways. 


Cuernavaca can be reached from Mexico City in two hours by 
motor or train. The place is much used for week-end holidays by 
residents of the capital. The name suggests the horn-shape of the 
ridge upon which it stands, but is more probably derived from an 
Indian place name. The town is a health resort of 7,000 population, 
and capital of Morelos State. It is at 4,500 ft. altitude, sheltered 
to the north. The climate and scenery are among the best that 
the country affords. The cathedral market and Cortés Palace, the 
market and Borda Garden are sights in the town. The Caca- 
huamilpa Caverns are possibly the largest caves in North America, 
and can be reached by motor; the Xochicalco ruins are passed 
en route. 


Hortets :—Morelos, Madrid, Bella Vista. 


Durango, capital of Durango State, 6,000 ft. above the sea, with 
40,000 population, enjoys a remarkably healthy climate. Duck 
shooting is good, and grizzly bears, deer, wolves, and other game 
are to be found in the neighbouring hills. There is a cathedral and 
a famous iron-water spring. ; 

HoteEts :—Paris y San Carlos, Internacional, Hidalgo, Estacién. 

Rait :—From Eagle Pass. 


Guadalajara, capital of the State of Jalisco, stands at an altitude of 
,200 ft., 381 miles from Mexico City, 223 from Manzanillo. Popu- 
lation, 140,000. One of the finest and cleanest of Mexican towns, it 
is regularly built, resembles the towns of southern Spain, and ranks 
next to the capital. It is celebrated for the beauty of its women. 
The chief shops are in or near the Plaza Mayor and the Calle de 
San Francisco. The Plaza Mayor, sometimes called de la Constitu- 
cin or de Armas, is flanked by the Government palace and the 
cathedral, which contains Murillo’s picture of the Assumption. 
Guadalajara is a rich agricultural and manufacturing centre; the 
chief industries are breweries, textile and flour mills, foundries, and 
hosiery works. 


Hotes :—San Francis, Fenix, Cosmopolita, Garcia, Francés, 
Ratt :—To Manzanillo via Colima extension; Mexico City (Nat- 
ional Railways). 
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Excursion :—Lake Chapala, the largest lake in Mexico, is 
7o miles long and 15 to 20 miles wide. The principal village is 
Chapala, where there are some hot springs, and a good hotel. Ribera 
on the lake shore, reached via Ocotlan, and 3 miles distant, has an 
hotel. These resorts are convenient to Guadalajara, and are ac- 
cessible by motor-car and train. A trip around Lake Chapala makes 
a charming excursion. There is water-fowl shooting during the 
autumn and winter, and there is sailing and bathing all the vear. 

Five miles out stands a great canyon, the Barranca de Oblatos, 
2,000 ft. high, with a river and tropical trees at its foot. The 
scenery ranks with the finest in the country. 

Guaymas, a port of the Gulf of California, is in regular touch 
with the other Pacific ports of Mexico by means of Mexican coasting 
steamers. It has 15,000 inhabitants, including a number of Chinese. 
The climate is unpleasant in summer. Sea fishing is good, and there 
is duck shooting. i nine 

Horets :—Albin, Almada. 

Ratt :—To Nogales and the Southern Pacific system. 

Hermosillo, capital of the State of Sonora, has some 25,000 in- 
habitants. The winter climate is celebrated, as are the orange groves, 
tended principally by Chinese. The cathedral and State and 
Federal Palaces are the chief buildings. 

Horets :—Arcadia, Cohen. 

Rair :—Sud Pacifico de Mexico to Guadalajara and the National 
Railways system. 

Leon is a large town (population, 60,000) in the State of Guana- 
juato, 259 miles from Mexico City, situated in a fertile valley of 
the Gomez River. There are many shaded plazas and gardens, and 
the streets are well kept. The chief streets are Real, de Guanajuato, 
los Pachecos, and de la Condeza, with the business centre in the 
Plaza de la Constitucién. There is a striking municipal palace, a 
cathedral with two towers and a dome, a theatre, and a hospital. 
The chief manufactures are leather. goods, spurs, hats, shawls, 
and pottery, and there are cotton and wool mills. 

HoTeEts :—Velasco, Guerra, Hidalgo, Mexico. 

Raiv :—Mexican Central branch of National Railways. 

Manzanillo, one of the oldest towns along the Pacific shore, has a 
magnificent harbour. The port serves the Guadalajara and Jalisco 
districts, and is visited by Mexican and American lines trading 
between San Francisco, Central America, and Panama. Train can 
be taken for Mexico City and all points on the National Railways 
system. 

Mazatlan, with a population of 30,000 inhabitants, is the chief 
commercial port on the Northern Pacific Coast of Mexico. It 
stands at the mouth of the Gulf of California, and has a large export 
and import trade, a number of wholesale merchant houses, and is 
served by several lines of steamers. 

HoteEts :—Central, De France, Nacional. 
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Mérida, capital of State of Yucatan, 770 miles east of Mexico 
City, is served by the port of Progreso. It stands in a very flat 
agricultural country, almost entirely devoted to the production of 
henequen. Population, 50,000. Massively built after the Spanish 
fashion, the town is healthy, clean, and well-paved. Calle 65 is the 
chief street for shops. Among the buildings are a beautiful cathedral, 
bishop’s palace, Government palace, model penitentiary, a large 
hospital, and theatre. Besides the henequen and sisal industry, 
there are soap, chocolate, and hemp factories. 

Horets :—Gran, Imperial, Madrid. 

Rar :—United Railways of Yucatan, four lines and four stations. 
Daily trains to Campeche. 


Monterey, capital of State of Nuevo Leén, has a population of 
85,000, and lies in a fertile valley of the Santa Catarina River. One 
of the most important and progressive towns in North Mexico, it 
dafes from the earliest Spanish times. The railway lines from 
Matamoros, Laredo, and Piedras Negras converge at this point and 
depart for Mexico City and Tampico. 

The majority of the buildings are massively built. Itis theseat of 
a bishop. The Government palace stands in Plaza Cinco de Mayo 
and the cathedral in the Plaza de Zaragoza. The town has iron 
and steel works, a brewery, flour and cotton mills, soap and tobacco 
factories, mineral-water works, and cement works. Monterey is 
sometimes called the Chicago of Mexico. 

The Topo Chico hot springs, a favourite bathing resort, lie four 
miles north-west of the town, and the suburban town of Bella Vista 
stands a little farther to the north. The Garcia Caves with their 
stalactites and underground lake deserve a visit. 

Horets :—Ancira, Colonial, America. ; 

Rait :—National Railway to Tampico (322 miles) and Mexico 
City. 


Nogales, the most westerly frontier railway port, is 75 miles south 
of Tucson (Arizona), upon the Southern Pacific Railway system. 
The line serves the West Coast, and is to be linked ultimately with 
the National Railways at Mazatlan and Guadalajara. Nogales is a 
twin city, with one-half in Mexico and one in Arizona. It is of some 
importance as a trading centre, has an agreeably mild climate, and 
contains a population of about 10,000. 

Hotes :—Evans, Bowman, Montezuma, Brickwood (U.S.A.); 
Central, Amadie (Mexican town). 


Oaxaca, the chief city of the State of the same name, 5,000 ft. 
above sea-level, has 38,000 inhabitants. It is reached from the 
capital via Puebla, some 228 miles away, by the Mexican Southern 
branch of the National Railway. The great Indian Market affords 
opportunities of seeing people of the Zapotec and Mixtec Indian 
tribes. The Mitla Ruins are 25 miles south-west, and thus 
amongst the most accessible of the prehistoric cities of- Mexico. A 
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giant cypress tree at Santa Maria del Tule is celebrated as being the 
largest in the country; the trunk is some 160 ft. in circumference. 
Hotes :—Francia, Mexico, Central. 


Parral, the chief town of the district of Hidalgo, stands 6,200 ft. 
above sea-level, and has 16,000 population. It has been little 
modernized despite the near presence of minerals and mines. 

Hote :—Iberia. 

Ratt :—Chihuahua and Pacific (Mexico North-Western Railway). 


Puebla, capital of the State of Puebla, population 100,000, altitude 
7,100 ft. on the Sierra Madre foothills, in an important agricultural 
and manufacturing district. The city is the third in size in 
Mexico, and the seat of an archbishop. It is well built, clean and 
healthy, and the streets are paved with asphalt. There are over 60 
churches, and the cathedral contains fine pictures and marqueterie. 
The architecture is largely Andalusian, with considerable use of 
coloured Moorish tiles. Puebla was the first city to manufacture the 
celebrated Talavera ware. The chief industry is cotton-spinning ; 
among local manufactures are included brandy, chocolate, cigar, 
hat, clothes, match, glass, and shoe factories, flour mills and sugar 
factories, and breweries. 

Eight miles away is the Cholula Pyramid, a sacrificial altar of 
the fourteenth century. 

HoteEts :—Jardin, Zocalo, Magloire, Gran Hotel America. 

Ratt :—Interoceanic Railway (158 miles from Mexico City) ; 
Mexican Southern; Mexican. 


Puerto Mexico (Coatzacoalcos) is about a mile from the mouth 
of the Coatzacoalcos River, which at this point is about 2,000 ft. 
wide and soft. deep. A complete modern drainage system, the 
filling in of adjacent swamps, and an efficient sanitary corps, have 
made the port one of the healthiest in the gulf. It is the port of 
‘entry for the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the large territory 
opened by the new railway leading eastward to Guatemala. The 
river is navigable by ocean-going vessels as far as Minatitlan, 24 miles 
from the mouth, where stands a great oil refinery owned by an 
English firm. Like Salina Cruz it has a free Customs zone for 
transhipment cargo, 

Hotes :—Colén, Two Republics, California. 


Salina Cruz, the Pacific terminal of the Tehuantepec National 
Railway, represents a triumph of engineering skill. Two converging 
breakwaters, with a total length of over a mile, provide a safe 
harbour of several hundred acres, with sufficient depth of water for 
the largest vessels. The modern town is laid out on high ground. 
The population is some 6,000. | The town is windswept and sandy, 
and possesses few attractions to the sojourner. The port has a free 
Customs zone for transhipment cargo. 

Horets :—Salina Cruz, Terminal. 
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Saltillo, capital and chief commercial centre of the State of 
Coahuila, is on a tableland of 5,000 ft. altitude. It is the scene of 
an annual fair in October, and is noted for the excellence of the 
local shawls. The population is 40,000. Cattle farming, cotton, 
grain, and sugar-growing, and gold, silver, lead, copper, iron and 
coal mining are carried on in the region of which it is the centre. 

Hortets :—Gran, America, Hidalgo. 

San Gerdnimo (160 miles from Puerto Mexico) stands at the junc- 
tion of the Tehuantepec with the Pan-American Railway on a line 
running through the State of Chiapas to the Guatemalan frontier. 
The construction of.the line has opened an immense tract of fertile 
country ; its eventual connection with the Guatemalan railways will 
provide a through railway route from the northward to Guatemala 
City. 

San Luis Potosi, capital of State of same name, stands 327 miles 
north of Mexico City; altitude, 6,300 ft.; climate, temperate; popu- 
lation, 62,000. It is the centre of a very rich silver-mining district. 
The chief shops are in Calle Hidalgo; there is a fine cathedral, a 
‘theatre, a Government palace, and two markets. ‘The chief indus- 
tries are tanning, flour mills, mining, smelting; match, candle, wool, 
and sweetmeat factories. 

Hote ts :—Progreso, Europa, Comercio, Saenz. 

Ratt :—National Railway to Mexico City, Tampico, Mexican and 
Aguascalientes; Potosi and Rio Verde Railway to Aguacatal. 


Tehuantepec stands on the river of the same name, some 21 miles 
by rail from Salina Cruz, upon the Pacific side of the narrow isthmus. 
The word signifies in the Aztec tongue “‘Mountain of the Man 
Eaters,’’ and was given because the hills in rear of the town were 
‘infested with man-eating beasts. The region is celebrated for its 
hot springs. The town of about 10,000 inhabitants is picturesque. 

The population consists largely of Indians of the Zapotecan tribe, 
descendants of the Aztecs, who have retained the language, dress, 
and customs of their progenitors. The native women ‘are well 
formed, and some are strikingly handsome. A few hours may be 
well spent in the markets, the old mission church, and in watching 
the laundresses in the river. 

Hotes: Europa, Del Globo. 


Topolobampo, on the Gulf of California, overlooking a fine bay, is 
to become the terminal of the Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient 
Railway. The line is connected with the Southern Pacific system 
at a point 50 miles north-east. Coastal steamers call and connect 
the port with the north and south. Good fishing and shooting are 
to be had. 

Torreon, in Coahuila State, is 700 miles from Mexico City. It 
has cotton, flour, and other mills, and smelting works. The town is 
modern and of importance as a railway junction on the lines from 
Eagle Pass and Monterey-Tampico. 

Hote ts :—Salvador, Francia: 
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Zacatécas, some 440 miles north of Mexico City, at 7,500 ft. 
altitude, and capital of the State of the same name, has 33,000 
population. The houses huddle on steep hillsides, and the buildings 
are picturesque if mean. Cold winds make the climate treacherous 
to health. Deep mining is carried on by primitive means, 

Hore :—Colon. 

Rarz :—National Railways to all points. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Mexico, by virtue of its area of 767,168 square miles, is a 
country of approximately one-fourth the size of the United States. 
The Republic lies between Guatemala and the United States, it 
extends for an extreme length of nearly 2,000 miles, and in breadth 
is from 1,000 to 130 miles. The coast-line is 6,000 miles. The 
greater part of the country is a tableland, commencing in Colorado 
in the United States. Its elevation is 3,700 ft. at El Paso on the 
northern frontier, but over 8,000 ft..at Marquez, 76 miles from 
Mexico City. The greatest range is the Sierra Madre Occidental 
on the west, rising to over 10,000 ft., and extending from Tehuan- 
tepec to the United States, while parallel run the Sierra Madre 
Oriental on the east and the mountains of Lower California. 
Among the highest peaks are the Nevado de Toluca (14,950 ft.), 
the Pico de Orizaba (18,250 ft.) and Popocatepetl (17,780 ft.). 
In this elevated region the climate is almost that of spring, and most 
of the volcanoes are extinct, though Colima was in eruption in 1900, 
when the towns of Acapulco and Chilpancingo were destroyed. 

The lowland regions between the. sierras.and coast. are sandy 
along the seashore, with a higher and fertile belt of land rising to 
3,000 ft. The Mexican coast has no large islands, but there are 
several off Lower California and in the Gulf of California. 

The largest rivers are the Rio Grande de Santiago, which flows 
to the Pacific, with a total length of 540 miles; the Rio de las Balsas, 
which also enters the Pacific, after a course of 426 miles; the Yaqui 
(390 miles), which joins the Gulf of California; the Grijalva (350 
miles), which enters the Gulf of Mexico; the Fuerte (340 miles), 
the Usumacinta (330 miles), and the Panuco, also flowing to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The lakes, few and small, consist of those of the 
plateau region and the coastal lagoons. In the Valley of Mexico 
are the Lakes Chalco, Texcoco, Zumpango, and San Cristébal, of 
which Texcoco has an area of 11$ square miles. In south-western 
Coahuila a group of lakes or lagoons occupy a large, isolated 
drainage-basin. 


Acapulco, the best natural harbour, is without rail connection, 
There are no bays of importance along the south-west part of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and only one natural harbour, that of Carmen. 
Vera Cruz is an open anchorage with a breakwater. On the east 
coast of Yucatan are the large and deep bays of Asuncién and 
Espiritu Santo. The Gulfs of Tehuantepec and of California 
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present two large indentations in the coast-line, the latter penetra- 
ting the continent for 740 miles. 

There is a great range of climate. Although a large portion 
of the country is in the torrid zone, much of this is temperate, 
owing to the altitude. From Tampico southwards, at or slightly 
above sea-level, the climate is generally tropical: north of this 
point, at about the same elevation, it is semi-tropical, as also 
southward at elevations of from 1,000 to 6,000 ft. In the centre 
of the country, extending from Mexico City to the northern border, 
is a central plateau with an altitude of 3,500 ft. in the north, and 
7,000 ft. in the south, with a temperate climate. The air is dry 
and bracing, and especially good for bronchial, pulmonary, and 
rheumatic troubles. The air is remarkably free from moisture 
on the plateau, which has four seasons in the north, and a wet and 
a dry season south of about 28° N. The rainfall varies by districts 
from 8 to 40 in. Mexico as a whole has a very even climate. 


CLIMATIC TABLES. 
Average monthly temperature (Fahrenheit) :— 


B B12] 2 
BE g g|e 3 FI 3 3 3 Elevation 
3 uv A [o) v oO Above 
aha | S18] Bl Bl BB) Bt B58 18 bt seateves 
Sl/el/aAl dad) ala; ald} alo} aja 
MexiGoneter cette: 53 °8/56°7|60°4|64 °0| 64. °6)/63 °7/62 94/61 °g|62 °T/58°5|55 °6/53 °417,349 feet 
San Juan del Rio |59.2/61.5/65.5|/70.5/71.2/70.5/66.9/67.5/65. 7/64 .8/58.5|/56.8)6,245 
Queretaro aide eie .|60. 1/62 .5/65.3/71.1/72.3/70.9|67. 5/68. 9/64. 2/63 .0/59.5|56.7/5,975 
Silao ..........- 59.2/61.2/63.3|/70.2|74.7/74.3|/69. 4/69. 6/68.9/64.8)/59.7/57.7|5,828 
Guanajuato ...../56.8/62.4/61.7/69.3/71.1/71- 1/68. 2/66. 0/63.3/62.2/62.1/57.9/6,583 
Leonean. testes «--(58.3/61.2/63.1/70.9|74.3/74.8/68. 7/68. 9/67. 6/63 .7/58.3/56.8/5,859 
Aguascalientes ..|/55.0/61.2/60.3/68.5|/73.9/74.4|71.4/69.4/08.9/64.0/61.5/55.9/6, 181 
San Luis Potosi .|57.0/59.7/63.3/68.9|71. 8/71. 6/68. 2/68.5/67.8/62.2|56.8/54.3)/6,123 
Pachuca ........ 54.5/58.6,60.1/61.3/61.0/61.9/66.9/61. 3/62. 2/59.5/53.2154.1/7,828 
Zacatécas .....+6/54.5/56.1/58.6/66.0/70.0/68. 4/62. 1/62.8/62.2/60.6/55.4|55.6/8,012 
Guadalajara ....|59.5/62.6/69.8|70.9/73. 6/73 .6|73. 4/69. 8/69. 8/66.4/62.8/6c.4|5,053 
Lagos ........../60.6/61.0/62.4/63 9/69. 3/08. 7/69.8/68.7/66.9/64.2/60.6/59.4/6,134 
ERAMPICON waters coeiieae al stteks +0 0/75 -0/77. 7/82.4/81.1/81.5/80.1/77.4/69.1|71.2/Sea-level, 
| Gulf Port 


Public Health :—Of the two coastal areas, the Pacific is more 
healthy than the Gulf. Much of the central plateau is healthy, 
but in the low, hot lands tropical diseases are prevalent. Generally, 
the medical profession is efficient. 

Malaria is perhaps the commonest ailment, appearing in various 
mild forms. Mosquitoes have unlimited breeding grounds in 
the lagoons and marshes of the coast, and most foreigners experience 
mild fever. Yellow fever was formerly a scourge on the Gulf 
Coast, and appeared also at Salina Cruz and elsewhere. The late 
President Diaz set up a Board of Health which dealt successfully 
with this and other epidemic diseases. Small-pox, typhus, and 
tuberculosis have increased with the relaxation of precautionary 
measures. 
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Of the total population of some 16 million, the whites amount 
to about 20 per cent., the Indians to 38 per cent.; the residue 


are mestizos. 


Outside the Federal District the population of Mexico is approxi- 
mately twenty-five persons per square mile. 
the number is about 1,900 per square mile. 


The approximate distribution of the population is shown below :— 


Within that district 


Population 
States : (estimated, 1921). Capital. 
Aguascalientes be 125,000 Aguascalientes. 
Campeche ore aia 90,000 Campeche. 
Chiapas 560,000 Tuxtla Gutiérrez. 
Chihuahua ric 500,000 Chihuahua. 
Coahuila 4 ae Rs Bs 400,000. Saltiollo. 
Colima os Py ae 5S a 80,000 Colima. 
Durango ae ze on oe ae 500,000 Durango. 
Guanajuato .. A < 1,100,000 Guanajuato. 
Guerrero x F 750,000 Chilpancingo. 
Hidalgo : ae de be 750,000 Pachuca. 
Jalisco s SF =n .. 1,280,000 Guadalajara. 
Mexico So : .+ 1,400,000 ‘Toluca. 
Michoacan z ++ 1,050,000 Morelia. 
Morelos ‘ 210,000 Cuernavaca, 
Nayarit oe A . : 200,000 ‘epic, 
Nuevo Leén 3 a ae 420,000 Monterey. 
Oaxaca P ve +» 1,100,000 Oaxaca, 
Puebla 4 ae 5G +. 1,100,000 Puebla. 
Querétaro fs aS te as 260,000 Querétaro. 
San Luis Potosi .. ne So te 700,000 San Luis Potosi 
Sinaloa 2 < : ae 400,000 Culiacan. 
Sonora . ‘ He 350,000 | Hermosillo. 
Tabasco i 210,000 Villa Hermosa. 
Tamaulipas .. - 3 n 400,000 Ciudad Victoria. 
Tlaxcala C ce - 210,000 ‘Tlaxcala. 
Vera Cruz +. 1,400,000 Cérdoba, 
Yucatan 3 = us Be 390,000 Merida. 
Zacatécas ae ae a ni 500,000 Zacatécas, 
Territories : 
Lower California .. ve we vs 60,000 La Paz. 
Quintana Roo ee _ Fe ra 10,000 Santa Cruz de Bravo. 
Federal District AS Pe Ae 800,000 Mexico City. © 


The residents include about 20,000 persons of foreign birth: 
12,000 Spaniards, 3,000 North Americans, 2,700 French, 1,300 
Syrians, and 1,200 Germans. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Constitution :—On February 5, 1917, a new Constitution of 
Mexico was promulgated, superseding that of 1857. Mexico 
was proclaimed a Federal Republic, the States having the right 
to manage their local affairs. The powers of the Supreme Govern- 
ment are divided into the legislative branch, the executive, and 
the judicial. Congress, the legislative branch, consists of a House 
of Representatives and a Senate. Representatives are elected 
for a term of two years. There is universal suffrage, and one 
member for 60,000 inhabitants. The Senate consists of fifty- 
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eight members, two for each State, elected in the same manner 
as the deputies. The President, holding the executive power, 
is elected by direct vote for a four years’ term. 


PAST CHIEFS OF STATE. 


General Agustin Iturbide ote “A a2 ais see HOLT 
Vicente Guerrero’ ot ae aS 30 
General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna or ae = phos 3 
General Anastacio Bustamente are Ae 3 Bh L837 
General José J. Herrera = ae ea ate -« 1848 
General Mariano Arista cents fei 
General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna (second term) niedey BOS L 
Benito Juaréz <.. ix x we 1858 
Archduke Maximilian (crowned Emperor) to a eae TOOL: 
Benito Juaréz (second term) .. we Se ee sii, ESOT 
Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada... 5 Se a aa LO 72 
General Porfirio Diaz .. a “x we ne eee S77 
Manuel Gonzalez aicas Re a ne ae -. 1880 
General Porfirio Diaz (second term) .. ee ove wse1834 
Francisco de la Barra .. of cs x Ba 2 en L OF 
Francisco I. Madero ara sie ot ire Bes “ou EOLE 
Pedro Lascurain one ae or te Semon 
General Victoriano Huerta “fe 28 os ie 2 LOTS 
Venustiano Carranza .. at oe ee aad ene LOTS 
Adolfo de la Huerta aie #3 xe ee see LOZO 
General Alvaro Obregon. . PRE 1020 
PRESIDENT. 
General Plutarco Calles. .. = as Ses, ms wee 1924 


Local Administration :— Besides one Federal District, there 
‘are twenty-eight States, and two Territories, each a separate 
entity so far as government and laws are concerned; inter-State 
* Customs duties are not permitted. States can levy their own taxes, 
and each State has its governor, legislature, and judicature popularly 
elected in the same fashion as those of the Federation. The Federal 
District and Territories have their governors appointed by the 
President. Laws made by the Federal Government are binding 
on the various States, which can, however, supplement them with 
‘laws of their own. 


The judiciary consists of a Supreme Court and various circuit 
and district courts. The fifteen judges of the Supreme Court hold 
office for life. Mexican law contains a unique feature in the writ 
of amparo (protection), which combines the essential elements of 
our writs of habeas corpus, certiorari; and mandamus. It affords 
redress when any of the fundamental rights of man are infringed 
by any authority. 
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The Church is independent of the State, and there is tolerance 
of all religions, but Mexico is still one of the great strongholds of 
Roman Catholicism. There are about 8,800 churches and chapels 
and the Roman Catholic population in 1910 numbered 15,000,000 as 
against 69,000 Protestants and 33,000 of other faiths. All places of 
worship are under State supervision : monastic orders are prohibited, 
and churches are forbidden to hold real property or loans. Only 
Mexicans by birth may be ministers of any religious creed, 


A MEXICAN. CALENDAR. 


1503. Montezuma becomes Emperor. 

I51Ig-21. Conquest by Spain under Hernando Cortés. 

1530. Mendoza, first Viceroy of New Spain. 

1543. Campaign of Las Casas against oppression of the Indians results in promul- 
gation of the New Laws. 

1771-9. Urstia, Viceroy. 

1789-94. Revillagigedo, Viceroy. 

1810-11. Rising under Hidalgo in Querétaro. 

182r. Plan of Iguala promulgated by General Iturbide (establishment of Mexico 
as a limited monarchy under a Bourbon prince). Captain General O’Donoju 
withdraws Spanish troops to Vera Cruz. Mexico declared independent 
by Treaty of Cérdoba. 

1822. Agustin Iturbide declares himself Emperor. 

1823. Iturbide compelled to abdicate. 

1824. Iturbide shot. Federal Constitution promulgated. 

1825. Treaty of commerce with Great Britain. 

3829. Spanish attempt to reconquer Mexico defeated by Santa Anna at Tampico. 

Expulsion of the Spaniards decreed. Revolution. President Guerrero 

deposed. 

1830. Independence of Mexico recognized by Brazil. 

1833-7. Santa Anna, President, 

1835. Texas declares its independence. 

1836. Independence of Mexico recognized by Spain. 

1845. Texas admitted into the American Union. 

1845-8. War with United States, 

1847. Mexico City captured by the American troops. 

1848. Treaty of Peace signed with United States. 

1854. Santa Anna forced to leave Mexico. 

1855. War of the Reform. 

1857. New Constitution promulgated. 

1858. Conservative coup d’étas drives the Liberals from Mexico City. 

1858-9. Benito Juaréz head of the State. 

1859, Reform Laws prohibit the Church or any religious corporation to hold pro- 
perty; religious orders and lay confraternities dissolved. 

1861. Vera Cruz occupied by a Spanish force, which is soon joined by British and 
French contingents. . 

1862. British and Spanish forces withdrawn. 

1863, General Forey enters Mexico City. Archduke Maximilian becomes Emperor. 

1864. Archduke Maximilian arrives in Mexico. 

1867. French troops withdrawn. Successful campaign headed by General Diaz, 
the Republican Jeader. Emperor Maximilian shot. Juaréz re-elected 
President. 

1868. Maximilian’s body buried at Vienna. 


1872. Lerdo de Tejado elected President. 
1873. Vera Cruz Railways opened. Protestant Missions established in Mexico, 


Diplomatic relations reopened with France and Spain. 

1876, General Porfirio Diaz heads a revolt, and defeats Presidential forces at 
battle of Tecoac. , 

1877. General Porfirio Diaz elected President. 

1880. Manuel Gonzdélez elected President. 
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1884. Diplomatic relations with Great Britain resumed. Completion of Central 
Railway, connecting Mexico and the United States. 

1884-1911. Diaz's second term of office as President. 

1887. Law against re-election of President repealed. 

1895. Treaty with Guatemala over boundary question. Mexico announces its 
adhesion to the Monroe Doctrine. 

1897. Boundary dispute with Great Britain settled. 

tgol. First Pan-American Congress held at Mexico City. 

1907. Earthquake in South Mexico. 

1909. Conference between President Diaz and President Taft. 

Ig1I. Diaz overthrown, leaves the country (d. 1913). Francisco I. Madero, 
President (d. 1913). 

1912. Carranza, leader of the Revolutionaries. 

1913. General Victoriano Huerta, President. 

1914. United States troops occupy Vera Cruz. 

1915. Carranza, President (d. 1920). 

1916. Hostilities with the United States averted by negotiations. 

1917. New constitution promulgated. 


1920. Adolfo de la Huerta, Provisional President. General Obregon elected 
President. 


1924 General Plutarco Calles elected President. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


It was estimated in 1918 that the area under cultivation was 
14,634,848 hectares out of the total 198,309,800 hectares, or 7°37 
per cent. The principal crops are Indian corn, sugar-cane, barley, 
wheat, henequen hemp, and beans. 


Mexico has been said to have more sugar-cane land than Cuba; 
more citrus-fruit land than the United States and Italy combined; 
more pineapple land than Hawaii, more tobacco land than the 
West Indies; more coco-nut land than the Philippine Islands; 
more banana land than Central America; more corn land than 
any country except the United States. It produces more coffee 
than any country outside Brazil. 


Maize furnishes one of the chief foods of the people, and the 
tortilla, made of this grain, is universally eaten in all the States. 
Maize is chiefly grown south of latitude 21° N., and Jalisco and 
Yucatan are the two chief producing States. The production 
is not as a rule sufficient for the local demand, and quantities 
have to be imported. 


The wheat supply is almost always insufficient. The chief productive 
areas are the States of Michoacan, Guanajuato, Chihuahua, Sonora, 
Puebla, Coahuila, Querétaro, Tlaxcala, and Durango. Uncertain 
rainfall and lack of irrigation make the crop very variable. In 


years of scarcity it is always necessary to import from the United 
States or Argentina. 


A small quantity of oats and rye is grown, chiefly in Mexico 
and Lower California. Rice is grown in almost all the coastal 
States and some of the interior, but in quantities not sufficient 
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for the needs of the country. Several kinds of beans afford a staple 
article of food to the people; the frijol, or Mexican bean, is the 
commonest. Other principal products are coffee, vegetable oils 
(including castor-oil), cotton, cocoa, and tobacco. Bananas are 
being planted increasingly near Vera Cruz. Guano is found at 
several points. 


Coffee grows in great perfection on the mountain slopes, and the 
production in 1921 was 34,500 tons. Vera Cruz contributed nearly 
14,000: tons and Chiapas (bordering upon Guatemala, a producer 
of exquisite high-grade coffee) nearly 13,000 tons. Mexican coffee 
fetches a high price, and is highly esteemed by connoisseurs. Coffee 
can be cultivated in almost any part of Vera Cruz at an altitude 
not lower than 1,000 ft. The best coffee is produced at about 
2,500 to 4,000 ft. The number of coffee trees to the acre varies 
from 500 to 1,coo trees, but they produce better coffee, and more 
of it, with not over 600 trees per acre. The usual life of the tree 
is about 40 years, but it is considered to be at its prime from the 
sixth to the thirteenth year. 


Large areas are suitable for sugar production, and especially 
the “‘ tierras calientes’”’ of the Atlantic belt, There is room for 
development in this industry, which dates back to the earliest 
years of the Spanish Conquest. In r1921 the sugar production 
was over 81,000 tons. The chief producing State was Vera Cruz 
with 29,000 tons, and the next Sinaloa, with nearly 24,000 tons. 


Cotton grows in practically all parts, but the bulk is derived from 
four States: Durango, Coahuila, Chihuahua, and Lower California. 
In 1921 the Mexican cotton crop was 32,000 tons. 


Ixtle :—One of the principal plants producing textile fibres 
is the lechuguilla, belonging to the great agave family. The plant 
thrives even in the sandiest and most barren districts of the northern 
part of the republic. It is almost an air plant, seeming to take 
very little nourishment from the soil. 


Heneguen has for many years been the principal source of wealth 
in the peninsula of Yucatan, and has been introduced in the region 
tributary to Victoria, in the State of Tamaulipas. On semi-arid 
lands in Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon, it has been found that 
henequen is a successful crop. 


Zapupe, a new fibre-producing plant, growing especially in 
Tuxpan (Vera Cruz), seems to be a first cousin of henequen, over 
which it has some advantages. On well-drained soil and with 
decent care, one-year plants from the nursery .produce leaves 
for fibre in their third year. The plants produce for 12 to 15 years. 


Live Stock :—Ranching is of importance, and Mexican cattle 
have been improved by the introduction of foreign breeds. 
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Zacatécas is the principal sheep-rearing State. Durango has the 
greatest number of horses. Before the Revolution there had been 
a continuous increase in their number. 


The best woods are found along the coast, and in the Southern 
States. The supply includes dye-woods, oak, pine, cedar, ebony, 
mahogany, sandal wood, and rosewood. 


Fruit-farming :—Oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, bananas, mangoes, 
zapotes, mamayes, aguacates, granadillas, chirimoyas, granadas, 
guavas, papayas, pineapples, and practically all other tropical 
fruits are, for the most part, indigenous. When not found growing 
wild, as are all except the grape-fruit, pineapples, and bananas, 
they grow, when cultivated, to high perfection. 

Navel oranges grow wild in great perfection. 


The aguacate (alligator pear) is capable of profitable develop- 
ment. The aguacate grows almost wild and has many varieties. 
It is a green or greenish-purple, pear-shaped or round fruit with 
a glossy skin; inside is a stone varying in size with the variety, 
and between the stone and the skin is the meat, a substance of 
buttery consistency and of a greenish cream colour, The meat 
is either eaten from the shell or scooped out; generally it is dressed 
with salt and pepper, or with a regular salad dressing, and frequently 
is mixed with lettuce or tomato, or both, to form a salad; in flavour 
it is rather nutty and rich; for those who cannot eat starchy foods 
the aguacate is excellent. 


The papaya or tree melon is cultivated in the tropics. It is 
propagated by seed planted in rows eight feet apart and cultivated 
like corn or vegetables. After sending up a single stalk from 
four to eight feet high (it may reach twenty feet), it commences to 
bear at about one year of age. Some plants have been known 
to have as many as 75 melons at one time; it lasts for about three 
years, bearing continuously. A rich, well-drained, sandy soil is 
best adapted to this plant. The fruit is a long green or yellowish 
melon weighing from five to twenty pounds; the flesh red or yellow 
in colour and very firm; the interior contains many black seeds. 
The papaya contains a large percentage of papein, a chemical 
substance almost identical with pepsin, and possessing the same 
qualities. The green fruit while still on the plant is cut on four 
sides through the skin only and the white juice which exudes 
is collected and evaporated. The residue, a white powder, is 
used by druggists in the manufacture of pepsin gum. 


Land Tenure :—Until recent years the desirable agricultural 
lands of Mexico were held in large tracts by a comparatively small 
number of owners. .The system of ownership dates back to the 
sub-division of the lands of New Spain by the Spanish crown 
among the soldiers and adventurers who aided in the conquest. 
Each hacendado (proprietor) had to rely almost entirely upon the 
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products of his own estate for subsistence, and a large area was 
put under cultivation in order that he might accumulate a surplus 
for his necessities in periods of internal disorder or whenever his 
crops might fail. The great haciendas have remained for many 
generations in possession of the descendants of the original 
owners. 

The Spanish Government early set aside certain sections for the 
use of the Indian population. These sections, called ‘‘ congrega- 
ciones,”’ exist in nearly all the fertile sub-tropical districts. Titles 
to these lands are possessory, the fee simple being vested in a 
grant owned by the pueblo, or community, Transfer of title is 
made by a bill of sale acknowledged by the cacique (chief) of the 
village. The title lapses through abandonment of the land or 
non-payment of taxes. Many tracts of good land are held in 
“ conduefiazgos,’’ which are grants made by the King of Spain 
to individuals. These grants have never been sub-divided by the 
heirs of the original owners, and are owned by all heirs in common. 

Municipal lands are owned by the various municipalities. Tracts 
of these lands may be “ denounced”’ by any one who will pay 
to the municipality the price set upon it. The deed is confirmed 
by the State Government and becomes an absolute title. This 
land is forfeited by abandonment and by non-payment of taxes. 
When forfeited it reverts to the municipality, and may be “ de- 
nounced ”’ again. 

The titles of most of the large farms, or haciendas, are perfect, 
being grants from the King of Spain, confirmed by the Federal 
Government. 


Irrigated lands in Mexico are difficult to purchase and command 
high prices, or prices that appear high when compared with those 
for unirrigated lands in the same vicinity. As a rule irrigated lands 
are not on the market, but opportunities occur to secure properties 
containing a small area under irrigation. The yield on irrigated 
lands in Mexico is so large that it requires but a small portion 
of this land to produce a good income. 


MINERAL RICHES. 


There is hardly a region, except in the lowlands along the coasts, 
where gold or silver is not found. When the Spaniards came to 
Mexico they found silversmiths and goldsmiths displaying articles 
of fine and intricate workmanship. 

Nearly all the gold used by the Aztec and Maya jewellers was 
obtained from the sands of rivers; but it was known that the 
mother-lode of gold came from the rocks, and in specially rich 
regions the rock was broken up and crushed. F 

It has been computed that between 1521 and 1921 the quantity 
of silver produced was 141,400,000 kilos, worth {600,000,000 sterling. 
Mexico is the greatest producer of silver in the world, with 40 per 
cent. of the world’s output to her credit. 
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The most important mineral] region is enclosed in a rough parallelo- 
gram extending from north-west in Sonora to south-east in Oaxaca, 
following the direction of the Sierra Madre Cordillera, about 1,600 
miles long and 250 broad. The principal mining States are Chi- 
huahua, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, Sonora, Durango, Jalisco, Michoacan, 
Zacatécas, Hidalgo, Querétaro, and Mexico, but there are also mineral 
potentialities in Vera Cruz, Lower California, and other States. 

The principal minerals are silver, gold, copper, lead, iron and 
zinc, with coal, platinum, mercury, manganese, antimony, sulphur, 
bismuth, tin, graphite, and salt. 


There follows a statement of the quantities of certain minerals 
produced in three recent years :— 


1920. TO2T ew 1922. 

Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
Gold ei a 5- 23,370 21,275 23,276 
Silver ote a5 ac 1,979,972 2,005,142 2,521,832 
Copper sie ore 35 46,056,900 15,228,085 26,977,786 
Lead tt Ay ss 221,434,066 60,513,232 110,455,912 
Zine ait ae ea 14,363,057 1,256,986 6,141,937 


Great possibilities of exploitation remain. Present and past 
records of output are not necessarily the measure of the poten- 
tialities. Although Mexico ranks next to the United States in 
the production of copper, the largest sulphur deposits in the world 
are lying idle, and valuable tin beds and coal-fields await develop- 
ment. Some authorities have expressed the opinion that the lead 
mines are near exhaustion, but others hold that there still remain 
millions of tons of rich ore which can be worked at low cost. 

The most important coal deposits are at Sabinas and Coahuila. 
About 1,000,000 tons per annum were produced before the Revolu- 
tion. An interesting development has occurred in the Ciudad 
Juarez district. A large seam of coal has been discovered in the 
foothills of the Sierra Paso del Norte. The vein is between lime 
shales and sandstone, and five or six feet thick. Analysis of the 
coal shows 45 per cent. fixed carbon with 20 to 30 per cent. of 
volatile combustibles. 

The annual coal consumption in Monterey is about 7,500 metric 
tons, and the annual consumption of coke about 100,000 tons; 
the steel plants and smelters being the principal consumers. 

Owing to the proximity of Salina Cruz to the oil-fields, petroleum 
is there the cheaper fuel. _ Consequently the coal consumption 
is low. The industrial establishments and railways use oil, water 
power, or wood. In Chihuahua, where about 50,000 tons of coal 
are consumed annually, the needs are supplied from the United 
States and Coahuila.. The oil production in 1922 amounted to 
21 per cent. of the world’s output, and Mexico is second only to 
the United States asa producer. The three chief zones are Tampico, 
Tuxpan, and Minatitlan. The domestic consumption of petroleum 
being small, the greater part of the production is exported in tank 
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steamships to the United States and Europe. Light oil is obtained 
in Tuxpan, and heavy oil in the Panuco field. 


Mining Concessions :—Under the Constitution of 1917 the owner- 
ship of lands and waters, mineral resources, petroleum, salt, and 
so forth is inalienably vested in the nation. Concessions can be 
granted by the Federal Government to private parties or to com- 
mercial corporations on condition that the natural resources are 
regularly developed. Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization 
have the right to acquire such concessions, and when the nation 
grants these rights to foreigners it is only with the proviso that 
they agree to be regarded as Mexicans and not to invoke the pro- 
tection of their Governments. It is provided that within a zone 
of 100 kilometres from the frontier and 50 kilometres from the sea- 
coast no foreigner shall under any conditions acquire direct owner- 
ship of lands or waters. 


An extra session of Congress unanimously approved in March 
1923 a Bill for the retaining State ownership of the subsoil. The 
articles passed say that petroleum is the inalienable, imprescriptible 
property of the nation. 


Foreign Capital :—The investment of British capital in railways, 
Government securities, hydro-electric, banking and manufacturing 
enterprises is computed at some £150,000,000. The investment of 
United States capital is estimated (1923) at £130,000,000. 


Local Industries :—Mexico is not primarily a manufacturing 
country, but certain industries are carried on. The cotton mills 
are numerous and important, as are the sugar refineries. Cigarettes 
are manufactured in about 40 factories. Cigars are made at Vera 
Cruz. There are 170 soap, tallow, and glycerine factories; perfume 
factories; sweetmeat, biscuit and chocolate factories; breweries, 
distilleries, and mineral-water factories; and potteries (especially 
in Guadalajara), glass and mirror factories (several in Puebla) ; 
tanning yards, and printing offices. Straw hats, boots, and woollen 
goods are manufactured. 

The metal manufactures include iron, nickel, tin, and copper 
articles like bedsteads, boxes, safes, clock and watch cases, hard- 
ware, and pins, under the ownership chiefly of Mexican and Spanish 
subjects. 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


The monetary unit was the silver dollar or peso, divided into 
Ioo centavos, until the rise in silver caused Mexican silver coins 
to disappear from circulation. A law, passed on November 13, 
1918, decreed that gold should be the monetary unit. 


There are gold coins of $20, $10, $5, $2.50, $2; silver coins 
of $1, 50 and 20 centavos; a nickel coin of 5 centavos; and bronze 
coins of 20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 centavos. 
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The metric system is official. Old Spanish measures are used, 
especially among the lower classes and Indians. , The more important 
of these are :— 


Linear. Measures of Area. 
r legua = 5,000 varas I manzaua = 1°66 acres 
Ivara. = 3 pies 1 fanega = 8°8r acres 
I pié = 12 pulgadas I caballeria = 105°75 acres 
1 pulgada= 12 lineas 
Dry Measures. 
I carga = 2 fanegas 18163 litres = 5°15: bushels 
1 fanega = 12 almudes go’8r litres = 2°58 bushels 
talmud = 4 cuartillos 7°57 litres = 0°86 peck. 
Liquid Measures. 
r cuartillo of oil o*5r litre = o°89 pint. 
x cuartillo of wine 0°46 litre = o'80 pint. 
Commercial Weights. 
1 catga (freighting) = 12 arrobas z= 13807 kilogrammes = 303°75 lb. av. 
I quintal = 4 atrobas | 46°02 kilogrammes = rI01'24 lb. av. 
I arroba = 25 libras = 11°51 kilogrammes = 25°32 lb. av. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS: 


The postage rates on letters not exceeding 20 grammes in weight 
are: for urban or suburban service, 2 centavos; to other points 
in Mexico and to the United States, Canada, and Cuba, 5 centavos; 
to other countries, 10 centavos. Maximum weight, 5 kilogrammes. 

pe ilo) 

Pareal post rates are 12 centavos for 500 grammes; maximum 
weight, 5 kilogrammes. Parcels for foreign countries are usually 
detained for several days by the Customs authorities. 

There is a fairly extensive system of telegraph lines in addition 
to the railway telegraphs, and various wireless stations. 

Outward mails are dispatched via the United States, and the 
service is the same as to the United States. 

Postage: 2$d. first ounce and 14d. each ounce after. 

Homeward mails due about three times a week. 


Press :—All the more important newspapers are published in 
Mexico City. The chief daily is ‘‘ El Universal,’’ with a very large 
circulation. Next comes “‘ Excelsior,’”’ representing more conservative 
views. Other papers are ‘‘El Nacional Courrier de Mexique,” 
 Democrata,”’ ‘El Mundo,” ‘La Defensa,” ‘*La Rendicién,” 
‘La Cauterio,”’ ‘“‘ La Boletin de la Guerra,’”’ and ‘“‘ El Pueblo.” 


Public Holidays :—The feast days of the Church are carefully 
observed. Other holidays are :— 
. January 1: New Year’s Day. 
& February 5: Anniversary of the Constitution. 
;May 5: Anniversary of the Triumph in 1862. 
_ September 16: Anniversary of Independence. 
\ December 12: Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
=, December 25: Christmas Day. 


Certain States and cities have their separate holidays. 
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LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


LEGATION. 


Tondon : 48 Belgrave Square, S.W.1— 
In charge of Sefior Alejandro P. Carrillo, Consul-General. 


CONSULATES. 

Residence. Designation. Name. 
London... ae ad -»  Consul-General .. Seifior Alejandro P. Carrillo. 
(Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 

Tel. : Victoria 780%, ) 

Birmingham : ; .. Consul (Hon.)  .. Gustavo Shurhoff. 
Cardiff ., ae =) +. Consul (Hon.)  .. Joseph Piffaretti. 
Glasgow .. sh a +. Consul x -. Manuel Payno. 
Liverpool . 5 4% +. Consul ots .. Rafael Aveleyra. 
Newcastle-on-T hie 5G -. Consul (Hon.) .. John Avery. 
Hull ar 3 se ».. Consul (Hon.) . ... Wm. Hoppar. 
Belfast .. ae ee .. Consul (Hon.) .. James EK, Small. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN MEXICO. 


The letter (I,) denotes that the Consular Officer has authority to register lex loci 
matriages; the letter (M) that he holds a Marriage Warrant. Members of the 
Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE, RANK. NAME. 
Mexico City «. (M) Consul- Generel: .» Norman King. 
Vice-Consul pe .. C. G. Rickards. 
Chihuahua ..  Wice-Consul .. ae .» Thomas Dale. 
Chinipas +.  Wice-Consul .. we .. G. KB. Stephenson. 
Durango .. iat VAce- Consuls < We -. Wm. W. Graham. 
Gomez Palacio .. Vice-Consul .. Bis .. Patrick A. O’Hea. 
Guadalajara +.  Vice-Consul nA .. Capt. P. G. Holms. 
Guanajuato Consular Agent oe .. William Hislop. 
Mérida and Progeso Vice-Consul .. ag -., H. J. Cameron. 
Monterey .. »- Wice-Consul ... atio -. J. B. Sanford. 
Pro-Consul .. A .. James M. L. Mackay. 
Orizabartr . ..  Wice-Consul .. i (eH. Ri Riley. 
Puebla .. ++ | Vice-Consul ..° Le ..- William Hardaker. 
Zacatécas .. Consular Agent a .. G.C, Palmer (acting). 
Salina Cruz .. Vice-Consul .. dia .. H. V. Myrup (acting). 
Soconusco.. a. -Vice-Consul .... as .- Robt. O. Stevenson. 
(Tapachula) : | 
Tampico ... (M) Consul -~. oie .. A. J..de E. Rivers. 
Vice-Consul .. oe .. Robert G. Pulford. 
Colima ste irate) > Consul... t3 % .. Douglas G. C. MacNeill. 
Mazatlan .. «»  WVice-Consul .. aa .. George E. S. Watson. 
Saltillo... «. Vice-Consul .. oo R. H. Jeffery. 
Pro-Consul .. as) Mo — 
San Luis Potosi.. Vice-Consul .. Be .. Dr. Harry EH. Nolan. 
Tuxpam .. +» Wice-Consul .. ct .. &. G.S. Strong. 
Vera Cruz .. se, (84), Consul. sy 6 pote «. J. S. Hutchison. 
Vice-Consul .. a .. Arthur R. Hogg. 
Sse ee as ia ie uJ AS - 
ico ..- Vice-Consul ., ihe oy r. J. J. Sparks. 
Peete MES Pro-Consul ... aS .. Arthur Roddick. 
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Information for Passengers. 


A passport viséd by the Mexican Consul is required from all other 
than Mexican citizens. British subjects have to furnish two 
photographs. Evidence of means may be demanded, and this 
implies possession of $200, Mexican. ; 

Immigration :—Circular 998 of the Mexican Government decrees 
that any alien (aliens holding certificates showing employment 
are exempt) who cannot show ticket through to final destination, 
plus $200.00 Mexican Currency, will not be allowed to land at any 
Mexican port. 


Importation of Arms :—No permit or licence is now required 
for the importation into Mexico of saloon pistols, calibre -22, 
including revolvers, or the requisite cartridges; shotguns and 
cartridges; cutlasses or cane-knives, and hunting knives; powder 
for shotguns; lead ammunition for sporting purposes, except 
buckshot and mould shot; cartridge cases and percussion caps. 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


There are no special regulations for foreign commercial travellers, 
but the treatment accorded to travellers is not uniform. The 
practice most prevalent is the imposition of a State tax (derecho 
de patente), equivalent to a right or a licence to trade, payable 
monthly, and assessed according to tariffs varying considerably 
in different States. The actual assessment of a traveller or com- 
mission agent is left to the revenue officer. As a general rule, 
a commercial traveller, on arrival, is obliged to present himself 
at the office of the Collector of Revenue—in some cases before 
the Jefe Politico (Prefect of Police)—and make-a declaration 
setting forth the name of the firm or firms he represents, their 
importance and standing, and the nature of the goods in which he 
proposes to deal. 

Foreign commercial travellers are not required by State laws 
to be furnished with special certificates or powers of. attorney, 
but their customers may call for credentials, and in the State of 
Mexico the traveller must produce his credentials to obtain his 
licence. 

Besides State and municipal taxes, foreign travellers are subject 
to the Federal contribution of 20 per cent. additional on all taxation. 
This tax is levied in the form of stamps. If a commercial traveller 
actually delivers goods, he has to pay the interior stamp tax (Renta 
Interior del Timbre) of one half per cent. on the value of all sales. 
This is also a Federal tax and the stamps are affixed .to the receipts. 
It is the usual practice for salesmen in Mexico to charge these 
stamps to the purchaser. Foreign travellers must be prepared 
to pay in some States a local stamp tax on the value of the sales 
they effect, even where no mention of such a tax is made. The 
State and municipal taxes are imposed under budget or revenue 
laws and are liable to periodical revision. 
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Instructions to Exporters. 


New regulations governing commercial routine in respect of 
goods exported to Mexico have been laid down by the Mexican 
Foreign Office, in accordance with the official circular 32 of rr April, 
1924. A translation follows :— 

Commercial Invoices.—1. The only occasion on which a commercial invoice requires 
to be vised by a Mexican Consul at the point of origin of the merchandise, is when 
such merchandise is not quoted in the market where the Consul whose duty it is to 
certify the consular invoice resides. 

2. The point of origin of merchandise is the place whence it is shipped to Mexico, 
not necessarily the place where it is manufactured; as where the dispatch is made by 
the factory on account of, and to the order of, the house which presents the consular 
invoice to be certified. 

3. In the case of commercial invoices there must be given the value of the carriage 
(f.0.b.) of the merchandise to the place where the certification of the consular invoices 
must be effected, with the exception of goods of “standard” or uniform price in any 
country, and of those which are quoted in the place where the certifying Consul 
resides. 

4. In the cases in which merchandise is quoted or has a standard price in the place 
of residence of the certifying Consul there may be required, in addition to the 
commercial invoice, the production of the permit of exportation, only for the 
purpose of comparison. 

5. Commercial invoices to be sent to Mexico by post need not be presented at the 
Consulate for vise. 

6. All goods imported or exported to Mexico by post, subject to taxes according to 
their respective tariffs, will be subject in addition to 25 per cent. over and above the 
Custom House taxes. 

Fees.—Commercial invoices with value up to 10 pesos go free; over 10 pesos and 
under roo pesos the fee is 2 pesos; over 100 pesos, fee is 4 pesos. (The peso is equiva- 
lent to 30d.) 

Consular Invoices ——7. When the consular invoices which concern merchandise 
imported through the Maritime Custom Houses are presented for legalization later 
than five days after the sailing of the vessel bearing the merchandise, but before the 
arrival of the vessel at its destination, double fees will be charged. 

8. The five days mentioned are successive, and no exception is made of Sundays 
ot holidays. 

g. Under no circumstances will consular invoices, presented after the arrival of 
the vessel at its destination, be legalized. 

10, Certification of consular invoices will be made only at consulates existing in 
the places of issue, or in the ports of exportation to Mexico. Exception is made in 
case of merchandise sent in through frontier ports whose invoices must be certified 
at the office in the frontier town containing the Custom House of entry. 


Fees.—The consular fee femains 5 per cent. ad valorem. Cheques should be drawn 
in favour of the Consulate General for Mexico, and not of the Consul General as formerly, 


Through Cargo Rates.—The routine of export business with 
Mexico has been greatly simplified by the introduction of through 
rates from any point in Great Britain or Europe to any point 
served by the National Railways system in interior Mexico. The 
rates are based upon deadweight, not upon measurement, and have 
been arrived at by agreement with the leading steamship com- 
panies. They are of great convenience in quoting prices, and they 
are ascertainable from the European agent of the National Railways 
of Mexico, Mr. E. J. Bray, Palmerston House, London, E.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL IN MEXICO. 


Mexico is described with justice as the Egypt of the Americas 
in allusion to the remains of the ancient civilizations which invest 
Mexican travel with a peculiar charm. Due to the wide range of 
altitudes and to the general configuration of the country a remark- 
able variety of climate and scenery is to be enjoyed. Shooting and 
fishing are to be had in abundances and pleasure is to be derived all 
the year round. 

Touring has been mageer per! upon a more comfortable basis 
since 1921, mainly by the efforts of the National Railways of Mexico, 
Greatly improved connections have been made with the railway 
systems of the United States. The following journeys can be made 
across the border without change of Pullman car :— 


To Mexico City from San Antonio, Texas, via the International Great Northern 
Railway, through Laredo-Nuevo Laredo, thence via National Railways through 
Monterey, ‘Saltillo, San Ijuis Potosi and Querétaro (44 hours). Pullman club cars 
with broiler-buffet service for all meals in connection with trains Nos. 1 and 2, and 
through Pullman broiler-buffet sleepers in connection with trains Nos. 3 arid 4, run 
daily in both directions. 

To Mexico City from Houston, Texas, via Gulf Coast Lines to Brownsville, Texas, 
thence National Railways through the Matamoros gateway, Monterey, Saltillo, San 
Luis Potosi, Querétaro and Mexico City (564 hours; 9.30 p.m. to 6.0a.m.). Pullman 
broiler-buffet service for all meals from Houston to Monterey and Pullman club cars 
south of Monterey. 

To Mexico City from El Paso, Texas, via the National Railways (old ‘‘Mexican 
Central’ lines), through Chihuahua, Torreédn, Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, Silao, 
Celaya, and Querétaro (56 hours; 12.45 noon to 8.45 p.m.). Pullman broiler-buffet 
service for all meals. 

To Tampico from Houston, Texas, via Gulf Coast Lines to Corpus-Christi, thence 
National Railways (Texas-Mexican R. R.), via Laredo and Monterey (47 hours; 
9-30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m.). Pullman broiler-buffet service for all meals. 


Other Pullman services in the interior include :— 


Mexico City to Guadalajara, via Querétaro, Celaya, Salamanca, and Irapuato (one 
night; 5.20 p.m. to 8.35 a.m.). Pullman broiler-buffet service. 

Guadalajara to Mexico City (one night; 4.25 p.m. to 7,35 a.m.). Pullman broiler- 
buffet service. 

Mexico City to Tampico, via San Ijuis Potosi and the Tamasopo Canyon (29 hours; 
7.0 a.m, to noon of the second day). Pullman broiler-buffet service. 

Tampico to Mexico City, via Tamasopo and San Lis Potosi (37 hours, including 
sleeper’s layover in San Luis Potosi; 7.0 a.m. to 8.0 p.m. of the second day). Pullman 
broiler-buffet service. 

Mexico City to Aguascalientes (5.20 p.m. to 8.30 next morning). Pullman broiler- 
buffet service. 

Aguascalientes to Mexico City (4.50 p.m. to 7.35 next morning). Pullman broiler- 
buffet service. 

Mexico City to Veracruz, via Jalapa (7.0 p.m. to 8.3 next moming). Pullman-built 
sleepers; narrow gauge. 

Veracruz to Mexico City. via Jalapa (6.40 p.m. to 9.25 next morning). 

Piedras Negras (and Eagle Pass, Texas) to Saltillo and Monterrey (10.35 a.m. to 
II.20 p.m. same day). Pullman broiler-buffet service. 

Monterrey and Saltillo to Piedras Negras (and Kagle Pass, Texas) (6.50 p.m. to 
6.15 next morning). Pullman broiler-buffet service. 

Piedras Negras (and Eagle Pass, Texas) to Torreon, via Monclova with transfer at 
Pared6én (20 hours; 10.35 a.m. to 6.45 next morning). Pullman broiler-buffet service. 

Torreon to Piedras Negras (and Eagle Pass, Texas), via Monclova with transfer at 
Paredén (19 hours; 11.30 a.m. to 6.15 next morning). Pullman broiler-buffet service. 
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There are both first and second-class day coaches. Dining-rooms 
are provided at the principal stations en route, where meals are to 
be had for 1.50 to 2 pesos. Baggage is handled upon the American 
system. : 

Mexican money or U.S. gold coins are accepted but not foreign 
silver or paper currency. American money is exchanged at ap- 
proximately two to one (2 pesos for $1). 

Guidance for Travellers :—Only the best hotels should be used. 
The charges run from 4 to 10 pesos, and occasionally to 20 pesos 
per person per day. Rooms without meals in Mexico City are about 
5 pesos. Dinner in fashionable restaurants are 3 to 5 pesos, ex- 
cluding wine. A light breakfast, a heavy lunch about 1.30, and 
supper are the usual meals. English is spoken at the good hotels. 

Except on the coastal lowlands the climate is not really hot. At 
5,000 ft. above sea-level the climate is sunny but not excessively 
warm during the day, and refreshingly cool at night. 

At Veracruz, Tampico, or Manzanillo very light clothing is de- 
sirable, but elsewhere ordinary warm clothing with a light overcoat 
for the evening is to be advised. 

The rainy Season on the tableland is between June and September. 
The showers almost always come in the night, making the early 
morning beautifully fresh and fragrant. 

Mexican dishes include ‘‘tortillas,’’ or thin cakes from corn meal; 
“frijoles,’’ or fried beans; ‘‘puchero” or “‘cocido,”’ stews of ‘‘arroz,”’ 
a fried and flavoured rice. Highly seasoned dishes are favoured 
and the tortillas in conjunction with onions, cheese, pepper, and 
pork appear at table as ‘“‘enchiladas.”’ 

Fruits are abundant, and among them are the aguacate pears, 
served often with cooked eggs; papayas; tunas or prickly cactus 
pears; mangoes and figs. 

Pulque, the national drink of the peons, is made from the sap 
of the maguey plant, chiefly in the plains around Apam; it can be 
bought in bottle. There are local beers, and the best brands of 
Scotch whisky and French and Italian wines are obtainable at the 
good hotels. 

A Specimen Tour :—A standard twenty-days tour in Old Mexico 
begins at Laredo on rails, which closely follow the old San Antonio 
trail, and ends on the first day at Monterey.. The second day’s 
journey leads to Tampico, where the third day is spent. The fourth 
day is spent in the train to San Luis Potosi, passing through the 
Tomasopo Canyon, and attaining an altitude of 6,ooo ft. The fifth 
day is passed in San Luis, and Mexico City is reached on the morning 
of the sixth. On the fifteenth day, departure is made for Guadalajara 
and its surroundings. On the eighteenth day the return begins, and 
it leads through Irapuato (the strawberry city) and through the 
valley to Aguascalientes. Zacatecas, Torreon, and Coahiula (the 
city of roses) are passed on the nineteenth day. On the last day of 
the journey Laredo is reached again by way of Saltilla. Variants 
upon this time-table can be effected through the railway agent. 
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Prospective travellers are recommended to possess themselves of 
Terry’s Guide to Mexico ($3.50, Houghton and Mifflin, Boston ; 
Gay and Hancock, London). The London representative of the 
National Railways of Mexico, Mr. E. J. Bray, Palmerston House, 
furnishes copious information to intending travellers. 


Opportunities of Sport :—Yurécuaro, La Barca, and Ocotlan 
on the Guadalajara branch of the National Railways of Mexico 
are close to marshes which are the winter resort of aquatic birds, 
from snipe to swans. Pelican, swan, geese, brant, ducks of every 
variety, snipe, curlew, and sandhill cranes are found in immense 
numbers in the region known as the Lake Chapala district. 

There is good deer shooting about Villar, east of San Luis Potosi, 
also between Tamasopo and Tampico and in the vicinity of Jimulco 
on the main line, also north of Tampico. 

About twenty miles south from San Bartolo, on the Tampico 
branch, are swamps formed by large springs, where in the winter 
season great numbers of aquatic birds are found. To the south 
are mountains in which deer, wild pig, and an occasional Mexican 
lion are seen. Farther east, south of the Tampico line, in the 
foothills between the mountains and the gulf, game is abundant. 
The alligator and the manatee abound along the rivers near the 
gulf; in the mountains are panthers, tigers, and wild pig; in the 
hills are pheasants, of five varieties, varying from the size of a 
pigeon to that of a turkey. 

In the vicinity of Tampico there is fine sea fishing. In the River 
Panuco the tarpon, the pargo, and the curel are caught by trolling, 
by still fishing, by spearing, and occasionally with the fly. There 
is good beach fishing from the jetties, and fish weighing four ounces 
to a hundredweight can be caught. A few miles from the mouth 
of the Panuco are the red-snapper banks, where the fish are large 
and abundant. In the little streams and rivers threading the 
tropical forests of the region muscovy duck are to be had. The 
birds are large, brilliant of plumage, and good eating. 

The States of Vera Cruz, Oazaca, and Chiapas offer excellent sport 
with wild turkeys, water and other fowl, lions, wild cats, jaguars, 
wild pig, ant-eaters, deer, and alligators. There is no ‘‘close 
season’’; shooting is allowed at any time of the year. 

Lake Patzcuaro, reached by the National Railways, is on the 
Pacific slope. It is a winter home of birds. Seven thousand feet 
above sea-level, Lake Patzcuaro is high among the clouds in the 
Sierras. The lake is twenty miles long by ten wide, and its islands, 
populated by Tarascans, who speak little Spanish, are highly 
picturesque. Teal, spoonbills, mallards and canvas-backs are 
the chief families of duck, and the lake teems with fish. 
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Bluefields, the principal port on the Atlantic coast, is near the 
mouth of Bluefields River. With a population of about 7,000, 
it is 187 miles from Managua and 185 from Cape Gracias. Blue- 
fields handles about 75 per cent. of the Atlantic coast trade. Small 
vessels carry on a coasting trade with other points on the east 
coast. There is a good steamer service from New Orleans and 
Port Limén (Costa Rica). The port is of considerable importance 
in the banana trade. 


Horets :—Peterson, Atlantico, St. James, 


Greytown (San Juan del Norte), a port of fair importance at the 
mouth of the San Juan River, is on the Caribbean Sea. Vessels 
le about a mile offshore and lighters are used. There is a good 
steamship connection with Granada via the river and Lake Nicar- 
agua. Population about 9oo. 


Horet :—Central. 


Corinto, 87 miles from Managua and 13 from Chinandega, is the 
principal Pacific port, doing about 65 per cent. of the foreign trade 
of the country. Coffee, hides and other produce are exported 
and brought by rail from the interior... Population 3,500. 

Hotels :—Lupone (200 beds) $3; Boston (50 beds) $2. 

Corinto Steamers :—To Champerico by P.S.N. Co., bi-monthly (first class single, 
$63); To Panama by P.S.N. Co., bi-monthly (first class single, $71) ; To San Francisco 
by Pacific Mail, every three weeks (first class single, $173); To Cristobal, every three 
weeks (first class single, $71); To New York and San Francisco, every seventeen days 
(first class single, $173). 

Rai] :—To Granada by Pacific Railways of Nicaragua, daily (first class single, $5.28) ; 
To Leon, daily (first class single, $1.57). 

Managua, the capital, with a population of about 60,000, stands 
on the southern shore of Lake Managua, 187 miles from Bluefields 
and 52 from Ledén. The principal products are coffee, cacao, 
cattle, and sugar. The chief buildings are the President’s House 
and the National Palace. There is a fine park, and a fine road 
to the “‘sierras,”’ the coffee district with beautiful scenery en route. 


Hortets :—Lupone, Italia, America, Estrella. 
Rar :—Pacific Railway (from Corinto, Leon, or Granada). 


Leon, the former capital, with a population of some 30,000, is one 
of the most important cities in the republic, standing in a rich 
agricultural district 35 miles from Corinto and 52 from Managua. 
It is the principal distributing centre for the departments of Nueva 
Segovia, Esteli, Jinotega, and Matagalpa. There is a fine cathedral. 
A motor road is in construction along the shore to Poneloya (19 
miles). 

Horets :—Metropolitano, Lupone, Roma. 

Served by the Pacific Railway. 
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Chinandega is reached from Corinto or Managua by the Pacific 
Railway. The centre of a large agricultural district, it contains 
the San Antonio, the largest sugar mill in Central America. 74 
miles from Managua, 13 from Corinto. Population 14,500. 


HorteEts :—La Union, Iberico. 


Granada, on the shore of Lake Nicaragua, has a population of 
about 30,000. The town is 36 miles from Managua and 118 from 
Corinto. Itis the third city of the republic, and hasa large business. 
The chief products are sugar, coffee, cacao, fruit, alcohol, hides, 
cotton, indigo. 

HoreEts :—-Versalles, Col6n, Ascarate, La Alambra. 


dinotega, population 4,000; 136 miles from Managua, 14 from 
Matagalpa. Products: coffee, cacao, sugar, manilla, rubber, 
tobacco, and tropical fruits. 

Reached from Matagalpa by pack animal. 


Masaya, with a population of 17,000, stands 106 miles from 
Corinto, 13 miles from Granada, in a rich agricultural district 
growing tobacco, corn, rice, sugar, coffee, and vegetables. 

Hote :—Josefina Ascarate. 

Served by the Pacific Railway. 


Matagalpa, 103 miles from Managua, 120 from Leon, has a 
population of about 32,000 and is the centre of an important coffee, 
cattle, and mining district. It has no communications by rail 
or water, and is reached during the dry season in 6 hours by motor 
from Managua or in 10 hours from Leén at all seasons. 


HotE ts :—Setentrional, Casino. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES, 


Nicaragua, the largest of the Central American Republics, is 
bounded on the north by Honduras, on the east by the Caribbean 
Sea, on the south by Costa Rica, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The superficial area is about 49,200 square miles, and 
the population estimated at 638,000. The longer coast-line on 
the Atlantic is 300 miles, and the Pacific coast-line is 100 miles 
shorter. The fact that Nicaragua is traversed by two mountain 
ranges causes considerable diversity of climate and products. The 
plateau and uplands are healthful and fertile, and the lowlands 
tropical. Several of the mountain peaks are extinct volcanoes. 

There are two fine lakes. Lake Nicaragua, the larger, is about 
92 miles long and 34 wide, and navigable throughout, while Lake 
Managua, connected with it by the river Tipitapa, is some 32 miles 
long and varies from 10 to 16 miles in width. Of rivers the best 
known are San Juan, connecting Lake Nicaragua with the Atlantic, 
on which a regular steamship service runs between Greytown 
and Granada; and the Bluefields River, navigable for 65 miles or 
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more from Bluefields to the city of Rama. The Coco or Segovia 
River in its first 50 miles is known by an extraordinary diversity 
of names, first as the Somoro River, and then as the Cabrugal or 
Cadrullal, Coco or Cocos, Yoro or Yare, Portillo, Liso, Tabacac, 
Encuentro, Pantasma, Segovia, Gracias or Cape River, Hervias 
River, and at its mouth the Wanks or Yankes River. 

The western half of Nicaragua contains three-fourths of the 
population, chiefly of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, with many 
Nicaraguans of pure Spanish descent. The eastern half, containing 
the banana plantations, has a number of negroes from the West 
Indies, also natives of mixed negro and Indian blood. 

Rain is very frequent during practically the whole year in the 
eastern part of the country. In the western half there are wet 
and dry seasons, from May to November, and December to April 
respectively. The prevailing winds are from the north-east, laden 
with moisture from the Atlantic. 


A NICARAGUAN CALENDAR. 


1502. Discovered by Columbus. 

1522. ‘The Indian Chief, Nicarao, received into the Roman Catholic Church. 
1524. Granada founded. 

1610. Ledn founded. 

1685. Ledn plundered by Dampier and his buccaneers. 

1821. Nicaragua declares itself independent of Spain. 

1823-9. -A member of the Central American Federation. 

1856. William Walker proclaims himself President. 

1860. Walker shot at Trujillo, Honduras. 


1863. War between Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica against Guatemala and 
Honduras. 


1885. A defensive alliance made between Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica 
against_ Guatemala. 

1886. Peace signed with Guatemala. 
Treaty by which the United States may construct canal from San Juan to 
Brito- rejected by United States Legislature. 

1889. Nicaragua Canal Bill passed. : 

1891. Insurrection in Granada suppressed. 

1894. War with Honduras. 

1895. British Vice-Consul at Bluefields, Hatch, and other British subjects expelled 
for alleged conspiracy. British squadron occupies Corinto until indemnity paid. 

1897. War with Honduras. Zelaya declares himself Dictator. Joins the “Greater 


Republic” of Central America, of which Costa Rica, Honduras, and Salvador 
are members. 


1898. Boundary dispute with Costa Rica settled by arbitration. 

1900, Nicaragua Canal Bill passed by United States Senate. 

rg01. Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty signed. 

1905. Constitution promulgated. Commercial treaty with Great Britain. 
1907. War with Honduras and Salvador. Peace signed. 


1909. Rising against Zelaya. Government forces captured by General Estrada. 
President Madriz succeeds Zelaya. 


1912. New commercial treaty with Great Britain. 

1916. United States Treaty to acquire rights on tie Nicaraguan Canal Route, etc. 
1919. Joins the League of Nations. 

1921. Joins the Central American Federation. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


The Constitution of April 5, 1913, provides for a Congress of 
two houses, consisting of 43 deputies, elected every four years 
by popular vote, and 23 senators elected for six years. The 
executive power is vested in a President, appointed for four years. 
Earlier Constitutions were promulgated in March 1905 and 
March 1912. 

PAST PRESIDENTS. 


Frutos Chamorro He ae big ot ae LOS 
T. Martinez (first term) ae Pr te ee Pes LO5O 
(second term) a 20 ate rig ee OOS 
. Fernando Guzman oe oe oe Oo re be el po7 
Vicente Quadra .. se ith 6 oo ne Bi letkelyat 
P. J. Chamorro .. aA, bo a a oi ~2 1875 
Joaquin Zavala .. a Se Se oo a oe OTe 
Dr. Adam Cardenas a Se ae 56 a en Leos 
Evaristo Carazo .. nfs > oS se BOOT 
Dr. Roberto Sacasa (deposed 1893) Th sce 2¥ Bry itsyato, 
General José Santos Zelaya (first term) .. a sae LooW 
(second term) .. a +» 1898 
(third term) .. ah ++ 1906 
Dr. José Madriz (provisional) .. sh ec aS +» 1909 
Juan J. Estrada a a 5 i: AS «> I9I9 
Adolfo Diaz (provisional) 33 x nie i ior GEORG 
Adolfo Diaz Oe as sid a nee +» 1913 
General Emiliano Chamorro 4c i a0 be J 1907 
Diego M, Chamorro (d. 1923) .. be ee us Pll IGZE 
PRESIDENT. 
President v1. 59 ns .. Dr. Bartolo Martinez. 
MINISTRY. 
Interior .. BL Gh .. Humberto Pasos Diaz, 
Foreign Affairs .. a -- Carlos Cuadra Pasos. 
War and Marine . Ri -» Narciso Lacayo, 
Finance .. 3 ie oon -G. wAysArguelle: 
Public Instruction a .. Mariano Zelaya B, 
Posts and Telegraphs .. P. Solorzano. 


President Supreme Court of Justice Dr, Santos Flores Lépez. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


The country is divided into 13 departments, and 2 comarcas, 
each under a military commandant, who has supervision of finance; 
public instruction, and other matters. There are 105 municipalities 
in the Republic. 

Besides a Supreme Court, there are three courts of second instance, 
and several inferior tribunals. 
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Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion. There is an 
archbishop, with his seat at Managua, and bishoprics at Matagalpa, 
Leon, Granada, and Bluefields. 

Spanish is the language of the country. 

The gold standard is in force, and the unit of the eurrency is 
the cordoba, divided into 100 centavos, equivalent to the United 
States dollar. Fractional coins are the 5, 10, 25, and 50 cent 
pieces in silver, and copper coins of half a cent and one cent. 

The metric system is official; but in domestic trade local terms 
are in use, for example the medio, which equals a peck, and the 
fanega of 24 medios. These are not used in foreign trade. The 
principal local weight is the arroba=z25 lbs. and the quintal of 
1o1'417 English lb. 

NATURAL RESOURCES. 

Nicaraguan products are chiefly agricultural, including coffee, 
cacao, sugar-cane, rice, and tobacco. Bananas are the chief item 
of export in the eastern half of the country: Mahogany, logwood, 
and pitch-pine are found, as well as rubber. Tropical fruits and 
medicinal plants exist in great variety, Nicaraguan coffee is excep- 
tionally good, the best grades coming from the Matagalpa and 
Jinotega districts. Coconut plantations have in many cases 
superseded bananas on the Atlantic coast. Corn, rice, and beans 
are grown for local consumption. Indigo and cochineal are 
produced. 

Cattle raising is carried on extensively. In the western half 
of the country there are sugar mills, sawmills, shoe factories, 
electrical plants, and ice factories. A contract has been approved 
between the Government and a private contractor for establishing 
a new industry for making glassware and china. 

The Indians of the Mosquito coast produce gold chains, hammocks, 
hats, and pottery. 


Gold-mining is an important industry in the eastern section, 
especially in the region of Nueva Segovia. Among the most 
active districts are Cuicuina and Mico. The principal mines 
in the west are the Santa Francisca, San Lucas, Amaya, and San 
Cristobal. The Leoneas mine is near Matagalpa. 


Colonization :—A contract was made in 1923 between the Gov- 
ernment and a company of Danish immigrants, ceding a tract of 
land, previously chosen, and promising to pay C80.00 for each 
Danish family arriving. The tract is east of the Matagalpa District, 
between the rivers Tuma and Olama, affluents of the Rio Grande. 
According to the contract 2,000 families are to come within Io 
years, The land chosen is most fertile, but there are no com- 
munications with the interior. 


Railways :—The only railway is the National Railroad of Nica- 
ragua with about 170 miles in the extreme west of the Republic, 
connecting Corinto, Chinandega, Leén, Managua, Masayo, Granada, 
and Diriamba. A spur line extends into the coffee-growing district. 
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Import Tariff :—A new Customs Tariff Law came into effect, 
8th July, 1924. Dutiable goods are divided into nine categories 
and duty is levied in accordance with the gross weight. The rates 
of duty are :—— 

Category I .05 Bel per kilo. 
.10 
-25 ” 
75 ” 
125 a 
- 50 a9 
< 5° a 
. 50 ” 
.50 5h 

In addition to the Customs duties proper, the following surtaxes 
are levied, viz. :— 

Contribution Tax, 30 per cent. of the Customs duty. 

Territorial Tax, 124 per cent. of the Customs duty. 

National Tax, 124 per cent. of the Customs duty. 

Sanitary Tax of 1 per cent. of the total duties. 

The total of the surtaxes amounts to 56°55 per cent. of the 
Customs duty proper. 


Nicaragua imports breadstuffs (corn, macaroni, rice and wheat 
flour), soap and candles. Cotton, linen, and woollen goods are 
always in demand. The United States has the bulk of the boot 
and shoe trade in her hands, as also the trade in chemicals. Glass 
and glassware, iron and steel goods, tools and machinery are all 
a good market. A large number of jute bags are imported. Paints, 
paper, rubber goods, and toilet preparations find a ready sale. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN NICARAGUA. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant. 
Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 
RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME, CONSULAR 


DISTRICT. 


»” 


” 


cB) 


” 


” 


” 


” 


0 MI DAULWN 


Now 
OOMUN H 


” 


(See Guatemala). Envoy Extraordin- — 
ary, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary, and 

BY ( Noe etic 

anagua »» (M) Consul .. Peg ie 2 a 
Corinto.. ..  Vice-Consul ita Kee! ie Griffith A oy Republic of 
Matagalpa ..  Vice-Consul ~~ Alex. Potter: Rt --f Nicaragua. 


Atlantic Coast of 
Nicaragua, in- 
cluding the De- 
partment of 
Blucheldes and 

Leon fas ds D, O. Labern be € Districts of 

Granada .. Consular Agent .. T. Cranshaw Ss a8 ee, del 

Bluefields +. (M) €onsul . -. oH. Ci Rees (acting).;) “pig” Grande’ 

Prinzapolea, and 

Cabo Gracias a 

Dios, and for the 

Department of 

Chontales. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Mails from the United Kingdom to Nicaragua are sent via Panama 
and take about four weeks. They are dispatched irregularly, 
as opportunity offers. Postage 24d. for the first oz.; 14d. for each 
ounce after. 

Under the postal tariff of 1921 letters cost :— 

1. For Europe, Asia, and Africa (excepting Spain): 10 cents for 
the first 20 grammes or fraction, and 5 cents for each additional 
20 grammes. 


2. For the United States and Spain: 2 cents for each 20 grammes 
or fraction thereof. 


The United Fruit Steamship Company have a powerful Wireless 
station in Managua. 


Telegraph and telephone lines are owned by the Government. 
There is a cable connection over the lines of the Central and South 
American Co., via San Juan del Sur. 


NICARAGUAN LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT 


BRITAIN. 
RESIDENCE. DESIGNATION. NAME. 
Iondon .. os .. Chargé d’Affaires .. .. Eduardo Pérez-Triana. 
(49 St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1.) 
Indon .. os -. Consul ee sie .. Narciso Lacayo. 

(65 Bishopsgate, E..C.3.) 

Vice-Consul Ke .. W.B. Gauld. 
Birmingham a -.  Vice-Consul oO -.- John Hotchkiss. 
Liverpool .. Sc -. Consul AG ae .. Ernesto Bermudez. 

Vice-Consul 50 -. E. A. Barker. 
Manchester ote .. Consul-General (for Great Jorge Lacayo. 

(86 Princess Street) Britain). 

(120 Portland Street) Consul on are .. Ernesto Bermudez. 
Nottingham 50 .-. Consul ae oe .. Max Frank. 
Southampton .. .. Consul at ae .. W. J. Warren. 
Cardiff, ~~ <5 fe -. Consul ee ae -. A. J. Bovey. 


Press :—Managua : ‘‘El Comercio,” “La Nacién,” “La Tribuna,” 
‘La Noticia,’’ “‘“Diario Moderna’; Granada: “El Pais,” “El 
Correo,” “La Palabro”; Leén: “El Centro-Americano,’ “El 
Eco Nacional,” ‘‘ El Independiente”; Bluefields: ‘‘La Informacién.” 


Public Holidays :—Most of the feast days of the Roman Catholic 
Church are observed. Other holidays are :— 


January 1: New Year’s Day. 

July 4: Independence of the United States. 

July 14: Feast of France. f 
September 14 and 15: Independence of Central America. 
October 12: Columbus or Discovery Day. 

December 25 : Christmas Day. 
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Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Passports duly viséd by the Nicaraguan Consulate are obligatory. 

No special regulations exist affecting commercial travellers ; 
they are not required to take out licences nor are any fees collected 
except in Managua. Travellers are not required to produce certi- 
ficates or powers of attorney, but it is better that they should carry 
documents establishing their right to act. Travellers who sell 
samples of the goods they carry are not subject to a special licence 
and are not considered as hawkers. 

A municipal tax of 25 cordobas is levied on each occasion that 
a traveller visits Managua with samples. For a traveller in one 
particular article, the tax is 5 cordobas per visit. 

Samples of no value are not liable to duty, but duty is collected 
on those of commercial value. In the latter case, the samples must 
be examined and the duties deposited in the custom house, together 
with a declaration: of the intention of the traveller to re-export 
them, (A bond is accepted in lieu of cash for deposit of duties.) 
Samples must be re-exported from the port of entry if advantage 
is to be taken of this arrangement and re-exportation must take 
place within six months, The importation of catalogues brought 
by commercial travellers is free, and there are no regulations 
affecting their use, distribution, or sale. 
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HOTEL TIVOLI 


ANCON, C.Z. 


“ Panama’s Distinctive Hotel’’ 


Where comfort and refinement com- 
bined with moderate charges are at 
your convenience. European Plan. 


Overlooking the City of Panama 
and the Pacific Ocean. 


Excellent cuisine and Prideful Service. 


Prices per day. 
According to position of Rooms. 


December to March. April to November. 

1 person 2 persons 1 person 2 persons 
£2.50 to £7.00 to $1.50 to £6.00 to 
£12.00 $18.00 $10.00 £14.00 


Special Rates Quoted on request to visitors stopping 30 days or longer. 


ANDREW JOHNSTON, Manager. 
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Panama, the capital of the Republic, with a population of about 
70,000, is upon the Pacific Coast, 45 miles from Colén. The 
town was built in the seventeenth century near the site of an 
earlier city. The ruins of Old Panama are about half an hour’s 
motor drive from the modern city by a concrete road. The town was 
captured, sacked, and destroyed by Morgan, the buccaneer. The 
climate is somewhat variable; mean temperature about 80° Fahr. 

The Cathedral possesses twin towers and the domes are encased 
in mother-of-pearl. It stands in the Avenida Central; facing it 
are several public buildings, and the Episcopal Palace and old 
Government Palace. At the lower end of the Avenida, behind a 
group of Government buildings, stands the National Theatre— 
one of the finest of its kind. A noteworthy new building is the 
Palacio Municipal or City Hall. At the foot of Ancén Hill stands 
the Instituto Nacional, the University of Panama. 


EXcuRSIONS :—By motor to Ancén, Balboa, Yacht Club, Mira- 
flores and Pedro Miguel Locks or to Old Panama by way of Bella 
Vista. Time, about four hours. Cost, about $3.00 per hour 
(four passengers and driver). 

BATHING :—Bella Vista Beach and Taboga Island. 

GorF :—Panama Golf Club; Amador Golf Club. 

SHOPPING :—Chinese and Hindoo stores for silks, laces and 
ivory curios. 

MARKETS :—Panamanian and Chinese. 

Horfets :—Tivoli (at Ancdén, distant one mile), International, 
Metropole, Central, Continental, American, France, Europa. 


Ancon :—An agreeable point at which to stay while visiting the 
Isthmus. 

Hore :—Tivoli (overlooks Pacific) (December to March, $12 to 
$2.50; April to November, $10 to $1.50); owned by United States 
Government ; fishing, bathing, tennis, golf, shooting ; European plan. 


Points OF INTEREST on the Pacific side in or near Ancén :—Ancén 
Hospital, Fort Amador, Baseball Park, Balboa Swimming Pool, 
Fortified Islands, Chorrera Falls, Corozal Farm, Gaillard Cut, 
Juan Diaz Village, Old Panama, Cocoa Plantation, Las Cascadas, 
Miraflores Locks, Pedro Miguel Locks, Military Road to Culebra, 
Panama City, Bella Vista Bathing Beach, Cathedral and Plaza, 
Exposition Grounds, Market, National Institute, National Palace 
and Theatre, Old French Administration Building, Pearl Islands, 
Taboga Island, Summit Poultry Farm, and Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station, New Santo Tomas Hospital. 
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Aguadulce, a seaport on the Pacific in the province of Coclé, 
is about 28 miles from Penenomé and 113 miles from Panama City. 
It is reached by steamer. Population about 8,000. 


Boeas del Toro, capital of the province, stands on an island of 
the same name in Chiriqui Lagoon. It is a picturesque town and 
port, chiefly important as a banana-exporting centre; 161 miles 
from Colén. Population, 10,000. 

Horers :—Washington, Central. 


Colén, capital of province, population about 35,000. On the 
Panama Railroad, 45 miles from Panama City. The town was 
originally called Aspinwall, after one of the founders of the Panama 
Railroad. It stands on what was formerly Manzanillo Island, now 
connected with the mainland by an embankment carrying a road 
and the railway. Formerly a hotbed of yellow fever, the campaign 
against the mosquito has improved the town out of all recognition. 

Hotes :—Washington {December to March, $12 to $2.50; 
April to November, $10 to $1.50), Imperial, Astor. 


Points oF INTEREST, Atlantic side:—New Crist6dbal, Radio 
Station, Coco Solo Naval Station, Colén Hospital and Grounds, 
Gatun Locks, Fort San Lorenzo, Tarpon Club, Gatun Spillway, 
Military Camp, Cold Storage Plant, Swimming Pool. 


CristObal, in the Canal Zone, is practically a part of Colon. 

Excursions :—Trips may easily be made to Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery, France Field Army Air Station, Coco Solo Submarine Base, 
and New Cristébal; fares about $3.00 per hour (four passengers and 
driver). 

FrisHincG :—Tarpon fishing at Gatun Dam. 

GoL¥F :—At Gatun. Visitors $1.00 U.S. currency. 


David, capital of the province of Chiriqui, one of the largest and 
richest provinces. Population 15,500. Situated on the David river, 
about five miles from Pedregal, its port. It is distant 310 miles 
from Panama City, and is accessible from that and other Pacific 
ports by river steamers. The time of transit varies according to the 
number of wayside calls, and at best is some 30 hours. 

HOotTeEL :—Santiago Lombardi. 


El Porvenir, in the Bay of Mandingo, is the latest port on the 
Atlantic, opened in 1916. 


Santiago, capital of Veragua province, lies 155 miles from Panama 
City. Rather difficult of access, it can be reached from Panama 
by steamer via Puerto Mutis or Aguadulce, thence by cart road for 
27 miles. Population 5,000. 


Taboga Island, Panama Bay. One hour from Balboa by launch, 
is an extinct volcano rising from the waters of Panama Bay. 

Hote :—Aspinwall; bathing, fishing, boating ; American plan. 

Points oF INTEREST :—Church (300 years old); Morro Island, 
Fishing Village, Taboguilla Island, Old Spanish Cemetery. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


The Republic is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, 
on the east by Colombia, on the south by the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the west by Costa Rica. It contains the Panama Canal Zone, 
a strip of land 10 miles wide occupied by the United States. 
The total area is 32,380 square miles, about one-fourth of which 
is inhabited. The density of population is calculated to be about 
14 persons per square mile. The coast-line is 477 miles on the Atlantic 
and 767 miles on the Pacific side. The two mountain ranges traverse 
the country, enclosing a number of valleys and plains with excellent 
pasturage for cattle. There are extensive forests on the slopes 
of the mountains, and numerous banana plantations along the 
Atlantic coast. 

The climate is tropical, with a heavy rainfall, especially on 
the Caribbean coast. In the interior, at the higher altitudes, the 
temperature averages about 66° Fahr. On the coast the mean 
temperature is about 80° Fahr. The dry season extends from Jan- 
uary to April. The heaviest rains occur during October and 
November. On the Atlantic coast the average annual rainfall 
is about 140 in; on the Pacific, 60 in.; and in the interior, 93 in. 


A PANAMANIAN CALENDAR. 


1501. Rodrigo Galvan de Bastidas discovers Panamd. Colombus, on his fourth 
voyage, reaches Porto Bello. 

1513. Vasco Nufiez de Balboa crosses the Isthmus and discovers the Pacific Ocean. 

1514. Pedro Arias de Avila artives as Governor of the Gulf of Uraba. 

1519. Balboa beheaded. 

1546. Ia Gasca arrives at Nombre de Dios. 

1595-6. Drake captures Nombre de Dios, and starts overland for the city of Panama, 
but is driven back. 

1597. ‘The Spaniards fortify Porto Bello. 

1602. William Parket’s freebooting expedition. 

1670-1. The pirate Henry Morgan burns and loots Panama. 

1673. ‘The present city of Panama founded. : 

1698. William Patterson’s attempt to colonize the Isthmus of Darien. 

1700. Pattefson surrenders to the Spaniards and leaves the colony. 

1821. Panama declares its independence. Union with Colombia, 

1850. Railway to link up Colén and Panama City begun. 

1855. Railway linking up Colénu and Panama City opened. 

1888. Lesseps plans the Panama Canal. 

1900. Boundary dispute with Costa Rica settled by arbitration. 

1903. Panama asserts its independence of Colombia. 

The de facto Government recognized by the Government of the United States, 

and by the other Powers soon after. 

Treaty between Panama and the United States for the Panama Canal. 


1903. 
1904. Dr. Manuel Amador Guerrero elected first President of the new-born Republic. 
1904. Constitution promulgated. 


1914, Opening of Panama Canal to commercial traffic. 
1919. Joins the League of Nations. ; 
1924. Panama recognized by Colombia as a nation. 


Constitution :—After Panama asserted its independence of 
Colombia (November 3, 1903), a Constitution was adopted providing 
for a Chamber of 33 members and for a President elected for four 
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years. The President is not eligible for a succeeding term uniess 


he has resigned from power at least eighteen months before the 
day of election. There are three Vice-Presidents. 


PAST PRESIDENTS. 


Dr. Manuel Amador Guerrero .. ore Be ae ae LOO 
José Domingo de Obaldia a oe He 36 she he LOOS 
Carlos A. Mendoza a ate Bi; We oi scien LOLO: 
Pablo Arosemena he ois oe 33 aps << 5a LQLO: 
Rodolfo Chiari .. ons me is oF ans poet ORS 
Belisario Porras .. oh ke ae a -" eT O ne 
Ramon Valdés .. ote ay a3 x sn oa eh tOLO 
Dr. Belisario Porras Sie an “fs sks a cece LOS 
Ernesto Lefevre .. ae See aS aya a Pn ccyXo) 
Dr. Belisario Porras <3 - on ys aN isp a OZA 
PRESIDENT. 


President en at .. Rodolfo Chiari. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The eight provinces, with their capitals, are Bocas del Toro 
(Bocas del Toro), Coclé (Penonomé), Colén (Colén), Chiriqui 
(David), Herrera (Chitré), Los Santos (Las Tablas), Panama 
(Panama), Veragua (Santiago). 

The language of the country is Spanish; but English is under- 
stood by the majority of commercial men in Panama and Colon. 

The people include elements of Spanish, Indian, and negro 
blood. The number of pure whites is small. The population, 
according to the census of 1920, is 434,786. 

Roman Catholicism is the religion of the Republic. Protest- 
antism has a large following in the Canal Zone. 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES: 


The metric system is official, The vara is in use, and English 
weights and measures are commonly understood. 


The standard of currency is the balboa, legally equivalent to the 
United States gold dollar, but balboas are not actually coined. 
United States silver and nickel coins and paper money circulate 
in Colén, Panama City, and the Canal Zone, almost to the exclusion 
of other currency. 


The silver peso is of the same value as 50 cents American money, 
whereas in other countries the peso consists of too cents, whether 
called centavos, centimos, or centesimos. The misnamed Panama 
“peso”’ is divided into 100 imaginary cents, two of which are 
equal to one cent in gold. All legal prices are quoted in American 
gold terms: these include prices of railway tickets, hotel rates 
postage and telegraph charges. Commercial charges are quoted 
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in terms of the local peso. The legal charge for a carriage is 15 
cents, but the price stated by the driver is 30, to which he may add 
the word “‘plata’’ (silver) when addressing a stranger. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The country is rich in natural products, and the resources have 
barely been tapped. Bananas, coconuts and sugar cane are leading 
products, to which must be added rubber, balata, ivory nuts, 
coffee, cacao, maize, rice, nispero (a kind of medlar), and all the 
tropical fruits and vegetables. There are over 50 species of timber 
of from fair to excellent commercial value, and many varieties are 
used in the shop and building work of the Canal. Many medicinal 
plants and roots are also found. A short-fibred tree variety of 
cotton grows wild, and it is considered possible that a longer staple 
cotton might be easily grown. Toquilla palms grow wild, and afford 
fibre for hat-making. 

The banana and the coconut have been developed chiefly by 
foreign capital, and the native capitalist has devoted himself 
almost exclusively to cattle raising. The lumber trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of an American corporation, who have installed 
a large mill on the Rio Congo. Sugar, coffee and cocoa are produced, 
chiefly with native capital. 


Coconuts are produced chiefly on the Atlantic seaboard and 
on the coral islands and coasts of the Gulf of San Blas. The nuts 
from this district have an excellent reputation. 

The production of sugar is steadily increasing and in the near 
future the country ought to be self-supporting in this respect. 
There are over eight plantations with sugar mills. Of this the 
Santa Rosa mill at Aguadulce in the Province of Coclé produced 
more than half. The consumption of the Republic is estimated 
at about 80,000 bags annually. 

A good grade of coffee is grown in Chiriqui and supplies a large 
part of the local demand. 

There is a small output of rubber; mahogany and other valuable 
tropical woods are also grown. Copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipeca- 
cuanha are exported, and tobacco in moderate quantities, as well 
as balata, mother-of-pearl, and _ tortoiseshell. Cattle rearing 
and the export of hides are increasing. Livestock was estimated 
(1916) at 200,000 cattle, 15,000 horses, 2,000 mules, and 30,000 

igs. 
é ‘rowing and the manufacture of soap and candles are conducted 
on a minor scale, and there is a small tobacco factory. Coral and 
sponges are obtained off the coasts, and pearls from the Pearl 
Islands, about 50 miles from Balboa. 

Mining :—The Government allows concessions for coal and salt 
mining, oil wells, and water-power under fixed conditions. The 
applicant must give notice of his desire to exploit, accompanying 
his notice with plans or sketches of the proposed site,and applying 
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within 60 days to the Department of Finance and Treasury for 
a licence. The application is published in a local paper, 30 days 
being allowed for objections. In the case of oil wells the successful 
exploiter has the privilege of free export of the product and the 
right to import, duty free, necessary machinery. He has preferential 


rights as regards the purchase of national lands and the right 


to carry his pipe lines through private property. 

The exploitation of gold, silver, copper, etc., mines is dealt with 
in the Mining Code of 1917. The general tendency of successive 
decrees with reference to mining and the development of new 
industries is favourable. 


There are manganese deposits at Mandingo Bay in the San Blas 
Gulf, and in the Boqueron Valley near Nombre de Dios. The 
latter is claimed to be one of the largest surface deposits discovered 
up to the present time, with about 150,000 tons of surface ore. 


Mining is carried on chiefly in the Darien district and in the 
Province of Veraguas. Gold was mined before the Spanish Conquest. 
Aluminium, coal, and asbestos have been found in addition to the 
minerals named. 


Public Holidays :— 


January 1: New Year’s Day. 

February 15: Signature of the National Constitution. 

May 1: Labour Day. 

July 4: American Independence Day. 

July 24: Birthday of General Bolivar. 

October 12: Thanksgiving Day. 

November 3: Anniversary of sepatation from Colombia, 

November 28: Anniversary of separation from Spain. 

December 25; Christmas Day. 

The chief feast days of the Catholic Church are scrupulously observed. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
Panama is in the Postal Union. 


Foreign letters 5 cents per 20 grammes, 3 cents each additional 
20 grammes. Postcards 2 cents. 


Inland letters (including Canal Zone and U.S.A.) 2 cents for 
20 grammes. Postcatds 1 cent. 


There are 25 telegraph and 130 national telephone offices, and 
various wireless telegraph stations. 


Tariff :—Inland telegrams 10 cents for ten words, with 5 cents 
for each additional ten words. 


Outward mails are sent via United States, by Pacific Steam 
Navigation Line via Panama, and by Leyland and Haftison Lines. 


Postage :—24d. first ounce and 14d. each ounce after. 
Homeward mails about twice a week, 
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PRESS. 


“Star and Herald’? (Panama), published daily, issues a 
Spanish section called ‘La Estrella de Panama.’”’ Other papers are 
“El Diario de Panama” (daily); ‘The Central American Express” 
(weekly) ; ‘El Tiempo”’ (daily, Spanish) ; ‘‘ Ecos del Valle” (daily, 
Spanish) ; ‘‘ El Mundo”’ (weekly, Spanish) ; ‘‘ Motivos Colombianos ” 
(fortnightly, Spanish); ‘‘The Independent” (weekly, English and 
Spanish), 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant. 
Members of the Diplomatic Corps do not require Warrants. 


@ CONSULAR 
RESIDENCE. RANE, NAME. DISTRICT. 
Panama +» Envoy Extraordin- Major C. Braithwaite 
: ary, Minister Ple- Wallis Republic of 
nipotentiary, and Panama. 
Consul-General 


Chargé d’Affaires .. H. A, Ford 


Bocas del Toro Vice-Consul ia William H. Ponton ma, and the 
Col6én ae (M) Consul .. .. Hugh Alexander Ford Panama Canal 


(M) Vice-Consul R. Keith Jopson, . ae om of Pana- 
Vice-Consul Captain E.A.deComeau) Zone. 


LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
RESIDENCE. DESIGNATION. NAME. 
Tondon .. ER .. Chargé d’Affaires .. a Wadéant 
(232 Finsbury Paye- 
ment House, E.C.z.) 


Attaché .. re. .. Enrique Stagg. 

Attaché .. ue +» Robert John Turner. 
London .. ie -» Consul if =e -. Horacio Fabrega. 
Birmingham oe .. Consul are 03 .. Sergio S. Sauri. 
Cardiff .. es .. Consul ke an .. Alfred J. Bovey. 
Glasgow .. os ». Miee-Consul AG .. Charles John Cleland. 
Liverpool .. oe .. Consul-General .. -. H.R, Vernacei 

z Vice-Consul fic .. Miguel Diaz. 

Manchester ae -. Consul As ae ie —— 
Newcastle-ou-Tyne .. Vice-Consul oe «+. T.F. Weidner. 
Nottingham . -+ Consul op ie -- Henry W, Krabe. 
Southampton .. .» Consul Le Sc .. Juan Vallarino. 

Vice-Consul F be —-— 
Swansea .. ble +»  Vice-Consul ‘id -e Alfred Rhode. 
London .. as .. Vice-Consul ae - C. J. Dunbar MacConnell, 


Information for Passengers. . 
First and second-class passengers (excepting Chinese, Syrians, 
Turks, and N. Africans of Turkish origin) do not require visas to 


enter Panama. 
Third-class passengers to the Canal zone need to satisfy the 


Panamanian Consul that they will be admitted to the Republic, 
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and have obtained a Panamanian Consular visa on their passports. 
Third-class passengers are not granted a visa unless they have 
sufficient funds to invest in a private business, or have a definite 
offer of employment, and, in addition, have obtained permission 
to land from the Foreign Secretary of the Panamanian Government. 

Second-class, Deck and Third-class alien passengers must have 
$30.00 in their possession, and must deposit the equivalent of the 
fare for the return journey. 

Transit passengers landing at Cristobal em route to a further 
destination, to await a connecting steamer, must show proof to the 
Immigration Officer that they have sufficient means to continue 
their journey, or are in possession of a ticket to their ultimate 


destination. 
e 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Commercial travellers are not required to register, but municipal 
taxes for licences available for one month are payable by com- 
mercial travellers in Panama. A separate licence is required 
for each municipal district. Travellers who visit only their own 
customers, or come for the special purpose of collecting debts, 
are not subject to any charges. 

Municipal tax in Colén, $12.50 ; Bocas del Toro, $10 for six 
months ; Panama, $25 for 30 days. 

Agents of foreign firms permanently residing in Panama are 
subject to a graduated tax. 

Samples of no value are not liable to duty, but this fact should 
be stated in the invoice. In the case of samples of value, foreign 
commercial salesmen bringing samples with them must make a 
declaration of the samples and their value. A bond must be 
deposited covering the import duty, and it is desirable that the 
bond should be certified by the Consul for Panama in the country 
whence the traveller comes. The bond is returned when the 
traveller leaves the country, on the presentation of a Custom House 
certificate stating that no part of the samples has been sold by the 
salesman during his stay in the Republic. Samples must be re- 
exported through the original port of entry unless notification 
is given to the Collector of Customs. 

There are no restrictions upon commercial travellers in the 
Canal Zone, provided a traveller takes orders from samples. One 
who disposes of his samples must take out a pedlar’s licence costing 
$2 per month, 


COMMERCIAL INFORMATION. 


Certificates .of origin are not required with imports, but 
goods shipped to Panama must be accompanied by Consular 


invoices. Seven consular invoices and four commercial invoices are © 


required from the exporter. Bills of lading and a manifest are re- 
quired from the shipping company. 
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The foreign trade depends almost entirely on the retail trade 
within the Republic. The imports are largely food, clothing, and 
luxuries. The value of the imports is about five times that of the 
exports and the balance is paid for by the wages of the canal worker, 
the money of the tourist, and the receipts from sales to shipping. 

The country has only recently begun to figure as an agricultural 
and manufacturing producer. The demand from the Canal Zone, 
for the employees and for the passing steamships, offers induce- 
ments for the development both of agriculture and manufacture. 


In the neighbourhood of the chief towns, Panama, Santiago, 
Colon, there is a growing demand for imported wearing apparel, 
millinery and hosiery; and an excellent market for ornamental 
and fancy articles and objets d’art. The chief opportunities for 
trade, in addition to cottons and linens, lie in provisions, china- 
ware, soaps and perfumery, drugs and patent medicines, paints 
(especially prepared) and varnishes, paper and stationery, and 
toys. 

Panamanian merchants buy only a few weeks’ or at most three 
or four months’ supply of goods. Merchants do not have to cater 
to seasonal demands, as the income from crops is spread over the 
year. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The site of the canal was chosen not solely because of its narrow 
width. At this point the hills forming the backbone of the isthmus 
are at their lowest. The canal follows the valley of the Chagres 
River on the Atlantic side, and that of the Rio Grande on the Pacific 
slope. The Gaillard or Culebra Cut spans the distance between. 
As the crow flies the distance across the isthmus is 34 miles, and from 
shore to shore the canal is 42 miles, or 50 miles from deep water 
to deep water (in nautical miles 43°84). 

The Gatun Lake, formed by damming the Chagres, is 85 ft. above 
sea-level, and-the ascent is made by a series of three steps at Gatun 
Locks. The descent to Pacific level is made by means of the Pedro 
Miguel Lock, Miraflores Lake, and Miraflores Locks. The flights are 
duplicated, so that ships may be passed in opposite directions 
simultaneously. Each lock-chamber has 1,000 ft. of length, 110 ft. 
width, and some 70 ft. depth. The lock gates weigh 300-600 tons 
per leaf. The lowest are 47 ft. high, and the largest 82 ft. Timbers 
and rubber flaps prevent leakage between the gates and the sills 
of the locks. 

A chain is encountered as the ship nears the locks, and its links 
are of 3in. diameter. A hydraulic arrangement for paying out 
chain gradually reduces way on the ship, so bringing the vessel to a 
standstill. The chain is lowered into grooves in the floor of the lock. 
The lock machinery is electrically operated, and much power is 
used in opening and closing the 23 lock gates (aggregate weight 
25,000 tons), raising and lowering the 12 fender chains, and opening 
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and closing the valves. Power for this and other purposes is derived 
from the hydro-electric station, worked by the “‘spillway” from 
Gatun Lake. 


The mean sea-level of the Pacific is some 8 in. higher than Atlantic 
level. 


Canal History :—The idea of constructing a canal to unite the 
Atlantic with the Pacific was already old when Ferdinand de 
Lesseps arrived in Panama in 1881 and started his preliminary 
surveys. Canals—open, level, through tunnels, or with locks— 
had been planned along various routes, but that fixed upon by 
de Lesseps was from Limén Bay to Panama by the Chagres and 
Rio Grande. A company was formed to carry out this scheme 
in 1881, with a capital of £53,000,000. Nineteen miles were pre- 
pared before the crash in 1891. 

The chiefs of the French Canal Company, convinced of their 
inability to complete the work, started negotiations with the 
United States and Colombian Governments. Eventually by the 
Herran-Hay Treaty they were authorized by Colombia to sell 
all rights and properties to the American Government. This 
treaty was strongly opposed in Colombia, and its ultimate rejection 
led to Panama proclaiming her independence in 1903, and signing 
the Canal Treaty in November of the same year. 


The price paid by the United States Government to Panama 
for construction rights was ten million dollars. The French company 
received forty millions for its rights and properties. The total 
cost amounted at completion to $375,000,000. The canal was 
opened to commercial traffic August 15, I914. 

It was announced in August 1923 that the Canal was earning 
profit at the rate of about $500,000 a month, or at the rate of 3% 
upon its cost. 

By an agreement, made in 1913, the U.S. Government pays to the 
Republic of Panama $250,000 a year so long as that Government 
maintains and operates the Canal. 


Canal Offices :—The seat of government of the Canal Zone is at 
Balboa Heights. The building containing the offices of the Governor 
and the higher officials is on a slight bluff on the western side of 
Ancén Hill, overlooking the surrounding country from Ancén to the 
canal entrance, The private residences of the higher officials sur- 
round the administrative offices, and the quarters of other officials 
are in Ancoén or Balboa, and along the slopes of Sosa Hill. 


The Panama Canal has an office in Washington, D.C., the 
cable address of which is ‘“‘ Pancanal, Washington,’ and the mail 
address ‘“‘ Chief of Office, The Panama Canal, Washington, D.C.’’ 
This office provides information about the canal, and its rules 
and regulations. Matters referring to individual ships passing 
through the canal should be addressed to the Marine Superintendent 
at the Canal. 
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CoMPARATIVE DISTANCE (IN NAUTICAL MILES) AND DIFFERENCE IN DISTANCES VIA 
lg 
PANAMA CANAL AND OTHER ROUTES. 


From 
| . 
. New New Liver- Ham- Pe 
tg oe York. jOrleans. | pool. burg. Suez. "Panama 
Seattle .. | Magellan 13,953 | 14,369 | 14,320 | 14,70r% | 15,397 — 
Panama 6,080 | 5,50 8,054 | 9,173 | 10,447 | 4,063 
Distance saved 7,873 8,868 5,666 5,528 4,950 — 
San : 
Francisco Magellan 13,135 | 13,551 | 13,502 | 13,883 | 14,759 —_— 
Panama 5,262 | 4,683 7,836 | 8,355 9,629 | 3,245 
Distance saved 7,873 8,868 5,666 5,528 4,950 — 
Honolulu .. | Magellan 13,312 | 13,728 | 13,679 | 14,060 | 14,756 — 
Panama 6,702 6,123 9,276 9,795 | 11,069 4,685 
Distance saved 6,610 7,605 4,403 4,265 3,687 _— 
- Guayaquil Magellan | 10,215 | 10,631 | 10,582 | 10,963 | 11,659 — 
Panama | 2,810 | 2,231 | 5,384 | 5,903 | 9,192 793 
Distance saved 7,405 8,400 5,198 5,060 2,467 _ 
Callao -. | Magellan 9,613 | 10,029 9,980 | 10,361 | 11,057 _ 
: Panama 3,363 | 2,784 | 5,937 | 6,456] 7,730 | 1,346 
Distance saved 6,250 | 7,245 | 4,043 | 3,905 | 3,327 — 
Valparaiso Magellan | 8,380 8,796 8,747 9,128 9,824 — 
Panama 4,623 4,054 7,207 7,726 9,000 2,616 
Distance saved 3,747 4,742 1,540 1,402 824 — 
Wellington Magellan 11,344 | 11,760 — 13,353 9,694 —- 
Suez $6 — — 12,989 — — — 
Panama 8,857 8,272 | 11,425 | 11,944 9,205 6,834 
Distance saved 2,493 3,488 1,564 1,409 489 — 
Melbourne C. of Good 
Hope .. 13,162 | 14,095 —_— 11,845 8,186 — 
Suez ie — mie 11,654 — —_ —_— 
Panama .. 10,392 9,813 | 12,966 | 13,452 | 10,713 8,342 
Distance saved 2,770 4,288 I,312 1,607 2,527 — 
Manila .. | Suez «st £1,589 || 22,9043 9,701 9,892 6,233 = 
Panama .. 11,548 | 10,969 | 14,122 | 14,608 | 11,869 9,370 
Distance saved 41 1,974 4,421 4,716 5,636 — 
Hong Kong | Suez seule I%,073 | ¥18,03% 9,785 9,976 6,317 fr 
Panama .. 1r,69r | II,IIZ2 | 13,957 | 14,443 | 11,704 9,173 
Distance saved 18 1,919 4,172 4,467 5,887 -- 
Yokohama Suez .. | 13,566 | 14,924 | 11,678 | 11,869 8,210 oa 
Panama .. 9,798 9,219 | 12,372 | 13,858 | 11,119 7,660 
Distance saved 3,768 5,705 694 1,989 2,909 = 
Panama .. aie ae 2,017 1,438 4,591 5,110 6,387 = 
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PANAMA CANAL 
ATLANTIC OCEAN ZONE. 


CARIBBEAN SEA 


The Panama Canal Zone, 
a strip ten miles wide, ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific across the Isth- 
mus. Itincludes the waters 
of Gatun Lake and the land 
round it within the roo-ft. 
contour line from mean 
sea-level. The canal runs 
through the centre of the 
*S PSs . zone, its ports being Colén 
BOE or and Cristébal on the At- 
lantic, Balboa and Panama 
on the Pacific. This terri- 
tory is administered by the 
United States, through the 
Governor of the Panama 
Canal, but the cities of 
Panama and Colon, with 
their harbours, are excluded 
from his jurisdiction and 
remain under the Republic 
of Panama. Cristébal and 
Balboa, the only harbours 
that need be used by ships 
passing through the canal, 
are under United States 
tule. 

Postal Service :— There 
is a regular mail service to 
and from the United States 
several times a week, and 
from other countries accord- 
ing to steamship service. 
Mail from the United States 
is received approximately 
one week after posting. Mail 
for officers or crews of 
vessels passing through the 
canal or calling at terminal 
ports, unless specially ad- 
dressed to a local steam- 
ship agency, is forwarded 
to the postmaster at Cris- 
tobal for delivery. The 
Crist6bal post office is 
officially advised of the 
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movements of vessels, and mail is forwarded in the most expeditious 
manner, by rail or launch. Cristébal and Balboa have become the 
terminal ports of the canal, in place of Colén and Panama, and 
letters addressed to agents of steamship lines at the latter places 
frequently fail to be delivered in time. 

The letter rate from the Canal Zone to the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, and Mexico is 2 cents an ounce or fraction: to all other 
countries, 5 cents for the first ounce and 3 cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction. Postcards, 1 cent to the United States, Canada, 
etc., and 2 cents to other countries. 

Parcel post rate between the Canal Zone and the United States 
and other countries of the Postal Union is 12 cents per pound or 
fraction of a pound. The limit of weight is 22 pounds. 

There are direct cable connections between the Isthmus and 
New York; also to the west coast of Central and South America, 
and to Mexico. Cable messages requiring an answer should be 
prepaid or covered by deposit. 

The United States Government controls wireless service in the 
Republic of Panama and contiguous waters. 


Customs Regulations :—Vessels may enter either at Balboa 
‘or at Cristébal. A vessel arriving for passage through the canal, 
with through clearance from port of departure to port of final 
destination, and not stopping at either terminal port, is not required 
to enter or clear. A vessel stopping at either or both terminal 
ports is required to enter, and clearance is issued from the last 
port at which the vessel stops.. (The ports are said to be the only 
ones in the world where pratique is granted by wireless.) 

The quarantine regulations and requirements in brief summary 
are :— 


The quarantine officer will board vessels on the Atlantic side anywhere in the bay; 
on the Pacific side between San José rock and the entrance of the channel. No vessel 
is allowed to go to a wharf without authority from the quarantine officer. Boarding 
hours are from sunrise to sunset. 

All vessels from foreign ports are subject to inspection, and all vessels so subject 
shall be considered in quarantine until granted free pratique, and shall fly a yellow 
flag from the foremast head from sunrise to sunset. 

One crew list and one passenger list must be handed to the quarantine officer when 
he comes aboard. Vessels must not proceed until these lists have been produced. 
This does not apply to troopships, men-of-war, or ships carrying contract labourers. 

Masters of vessels will be held strictly responsible that no unauthorized person 
leaves the ship while in the terminal ports, passing through the locks, or in canal 
waters. Any violation of this law will subject the vessel to delay and the master to 
a heavy penalty. 


The Panama Railroad runs from Col6én to Panama City (48 
miles). 

The old Panama Railroad followed the valley of the Chagres 
River from Gatun to Gamboa, but this part is now submerged 
in Gatun Lake, the canal following the route of the old railway 
very closely. From Gamboa it crossed the Divide through the 
present site of Culebra, thence through Paraiso and the bed of 
what is now Miraflores Lake to Panama. It was not found possible 
to utilize much of the old road when the canal was made, and it 
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was mostly relaid to run roughly parallel with the canal to the 
eastward. 

There is a frequent train service across the Isthmus and between 
local points. Between the canal and the railroad there is strong 
community of. interest. The management and direction of both 
are vested in the Governor, and many officials and employees 

-are common to both. Fare, rst class return, Panamdé-Coldén, 
$4°80. There are stations at Mount Hope, Fort Davis, Gatun, 
Monte Lirio, Frijoles, Darien, Gamboa, Summit, Pedro Miguel, 
Red Tank, Miraflores Locks, Fort Clayton, Corozal, and Balboa. 
There are three daytime passenger trains each way daily. The 
crossing of the Isthmus by train takes two hours, or approximately 
one-quarter of the time taken by steamers. 

Regularized day and half-day excursions have been arranged by 
the Pacific Agencies Co. to include the principal objects of interest 
at a set charge for travel and meals. 


Standard time, 75th meridian, is kept throughout the Canal 
Zone. Under the direction of the Naval Radio Service, a time 
ball is dropped at 1 p.m. daily, 75th meridian time, from the mast 
over the centre of the signal station on Sosa Hill, Balboa Harbour. 


Steamship connections :—From Crist6ébal and Balboa there are 
almost weekly departures for Valparaiso and intermediate ports; 
-and to points in Central America, California, and the North Pacific. 


From Panama there is a weekly steamer (National Navigation 
Co.) to the Panama Pacific ports. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation vessels, Liverpool—Valparaiso 
and New York—Valparaiso, call regularly at Cristdbal. 


Sanitation :—-When the United States undertook the construction 
of the canal in 1904, Panama was one of the most unhealthy spots 
in the world. Yellow fever and malaria had been endemic for 
years, and these, rather than engineering difficulties, had been 
responsible for the failure of the French engineer, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. Yellow fever has been stamped out, and malaria has 
been diminishing ever since Colonel Goethals, the first Governor 
of the Zone, started his campaign. The work of the late Colonel 
W. C. Gorgas in the same connection is being commemorated by the 
erection of a new Government Institute for the study of tropical 
diseases. 
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PRIMITIVE TRIBES IN EASTERN PANAMA. 


SAN BLAS AND CHUCUNAQUE INDIANS. 


A paper read by Mr. F. A. Mitchell-Hedges, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., before the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
London, in October, 1923, described an exploration undertaken by 
himself and Lady Richmond Brown. A fuller account of the history 
and location of two of the primitive tribes of Central America is to 
be found in Lady Richmond Brown’s ‘‘ My Voyage to the Unknown” 
(Duckworth), to which readers are referred. 


The San Blas Indians make their villages on small islands, half- 
mile to several miles from the mainland, off the Caribbean coast 
from San Blas to the Colombian border. A 20-ton yacht was secured 
from Coldén, and after difficulties at sea, San Blas was at length 
reached, and then a succession of innumerable sandy, palm-clad 
islands set in a sapphire sea. Calls were made at three of these 
islands : Youdupo, Sugadupo, Tupele, all with large settlements of 
Indians. Stops were made at Orcanti, Nargana, Tigri, Neadupo, 
and Oocoopseneke, and thus to the stronghold of these tribes; 
Allegandee, reached after crossing a nerve-testing reef. 


“We could see,”’ said the lecturer, ‘‘a vast crowd of Indians lining 
the shore and when about a mile away their roar of excitement could 
be plainly heard. We travelled close to the shore, the Indians 
running round the island as we proceeded. Upon our anchoring, at 
least 50 cayucas filled with Indians put off to welcome us. 


“On every island visited we found the Indians waiting to receive 
us, evincing the greatest goodwill, and although these settlements 
are separated miles from each other, and as far as I could discover 
there had been no means of communication before our arrival—it is 
indisputable that they knew we were coming.” 


The head-men escorted the visitors to the chief’s house, a building 
some 250ft. in length by 6oft. in height, constructed of stout 
bamboo sides, with a thatched roof of palm branches. 


The San Blas Indian men are found to average 4 ft. 6 in. in height, 
and the women about 4 ft. 4in. The men are stockily built, broad, 
with arms above the ordinary in length, and bow legs. Their colour 
is light copper. The women are Asiatic in cast of countenance, with 
black, stiff, wiry hair, oblique eyes, and a somewhat broad nose, 
through which is worn a heavy gold ring. Round their ankles are 
tight rows of beads, forming a pattern, with the same ornamentation 


- on the wrists, and often on the forearm. Many of the men wear large 


gold discs as ear-rings. All the women and many of the men stain 
their cheeks red, with a black streak down the nose. About 5 per 
cent. of both sexes are pure albinos. The male attire is a shirt worn 
outside the trousers. The women wear a jumper-like upper garment, 
and their lower limbs are swathed with a single piece of cloth, like 
the Cingalese. Their system of living is communal, each helping 
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the other freely in building, gathering fruits, and fishing. Their 
weapons are bows, arrows, and wooden spears. 

The people suffer much from a virulent form of itch, causing sup- 
purating sores. Most or all of the children have hookworm, and a 
considerable proportion tuberculosis. 


THE CHUCUNAQUE INDIANS. 


The Chucunaque Indians are found upon the mainland up an 
unmapped river, through the bush and at the base of a mountain 
range. Evidence of visits of the Spanish Conquistadores was found 
in remains of Spanish lace garments dating from that period. 


The huts are described as cruder than those of the San Blas 
tribes, and the dress of the men more primitive, although the women’s 
patchwork clothing is of striking design, colour, and workmanship. 
The language resembles that of the San Blas tribes. 


The skulls of the Chucunaque tribes are called more Mongolian 
in shape than those of the islanders; the head larger, and the colour 
yellower. In the thatched habitations twenty or thirty families 
sleep in hammocks, and in an adjoining building keep their posses- 
sions. Over a fire, which is perpetually tended, a pot is always 
boiling, into which is thrown unripe plantains and bananas, yams, 
sweet potatoes, avocado pears, mamee apples, papaya, and corn. 
“Oowar”’ (fish) and “‘vedera”’ (wild pig) are added to this mess. 


Stone and iron are not used in their weapons. Thebows and arrows, 
often of a large size, are black palm. The arrows have from three to 
six prongs, barbed like fish hooks, as have their spears. The points 
of the arrows are often poisoned in a compound of putrid flesh and 
snake poison. 


An American explorer, M. Richard O. Marsh, has reported the 
presence of a blonde Indian tribe with tawny flaxen hair and blue 
eyes in eastern Panama, upon the upper Chucunaque river. 
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PARAGUAY. 


The Republic is without seaboard. Its capital, Asuncién, stands 
on the east bank of the Paraguay River. It is accessible by river 
steamer and train (935 miles, or 24 days) from Buenos Aires. The 
population of about 90,000 represents about one-tenth of that of 
the whole country. Settlement began at this point in 1536 with 
the foundation of a fort upon the Day of Assumption. The hills 
behind the city overlook the river and the broad rectangular streets 
of the modern town. Higher buildings have been erected, but the 
dwelling houses are in large part single-storied and built in Spanish- 
Moorish style with patios and fountains. The red tiles and the 
abundance of orange blossoms and roses lend a picturesque touch. 

The public buildings of chief note include the National Library, 
National College, National Theatre, Museum of Arts, the Congress 
House, and the Encarnacién Church. The Central Market is inter- 
esting for its Guarani people as well as its variety of products. 


Hotels :—Hispano Americano ($10 Argentine per day); Gran Hotel del Paraguay 
($10 Argentine); Parque ($8-9 Argentine) ; Cosmos; Roma; Italia. 

Rail :—Paraguay Central Railway to Buenos Aires, Villa Rica, and Villa En- 
carnacién. 

River Steamers :—Alto Parana service between Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Corri- 
entes, Posadas and Iguazt Falls: tri-weekly to Corrientes, bi-weekly from Corrientes 
to Posadas, and weekly from Posadas to Iguazti Falls. One extra sailing weekly as 
far as Corrientes. 

Paraguay Line to Asuncién and Corumba; bi-weekly service to Asuncién and fort- 
nightly from Asuncién to Corumha. 


Sports :—Football was introduced some twenty years ago, and has become remark- 
ably popular. Almost every town and village in the country has one or more clubs. 
At the capital the League comprises some thirty clubs, some with seating accommo- 
dation for 8,000 to 10,000 people. International matches with teams from Uruguay 


and Argentina are of yearly occurrence. : : : ; 
Tennis and horse tacing are popular. There is a rowing and swimming club of some 


300 members and a motor-boat club, with 150 members. 


Excursions :—San Bernardino on Lake Ypacarai a little to the eastward is on the 
Encarnacién-Asuncién railway line and is served also by a good road. ‘The lake is 
15 miles by 3 miles and its shores abound in tropical trees and plants. Itis a place of 
residence for Asuncién families, and it attracts visitors from Argentina and Uruguay. 


Concepcion, the capital of department of the same name, standing 
on the east bank of the Paraguay River, is reached by steamer from 
Asuncién after a journey of 14 days. The city population is about 
5,000, and the district population 25,000. Cattle and yerba maté 
are the principal local products; quebracho is dealt in and a con- 
siderable business is done with Brazil. 


Horets :—Central, Frances, Victoria. 
Villa Rica, with a district population of 35,000, is in the depart- 
ment of Guaira, 93 miles from Asuncion and 136 from Villa Encar- 


nacién. It is the third city in Paraguay, and serves one of the richest 
agricultural regions. The district produces yerba mate, tobacco, 
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hides, sugar-cane, and timber, and the chief industries are brick- 
works, saw-mills, and distilleries. Served by the Paraguay Central 
Railway. 

Hotets :—Central, Espafiol, Franco Suizo. 

Villa Encarnacion, capital of the department of Encarnacién, is 
on the Alta Parana river, 230 miles from Asuncién and 136 from 
Villa Rica. The centre of a rich agricultural and grazing district, 
it produces maté, tobacco, hides, and timber. A ferry connects the 
town with Posadas, on the Argentine North-east Railroad, whence 
there is good communication with Buenos Aires. There is a district 
population of 16,000. The town is the terminus of the Paraguay 
Central Railway. It is from Posadas, across the river, that the 
upstream steamer is taken for the Iguazt Falls. 

Hote ts :—Universal, Central. 

Villa del Pilar, a port on the Paraguay river, opposite the mouth 
of the Bermejo, has a population of about 8,000 and stands in 
a district producing tobacco, yerba maté, hides, and oranges. 
Served by steamer and the Paraguay Central Railway. 

Hove :—Paris. 


Paraguari, the capital of its Department, is 45 miles by rail from 
Asuncion. The population is 2,000. Tobacco, cotton, and cattle 
are the local products. 


PHYSICAL “FEATURES. 


Paraguay is 196,000 square miles in extent. It is divided into 
two portions by the river of the same name. Eastern Paraguay 
borders upon Argentina and Brazil. Western Paraguay, or the 
Chaco, is a quadrilateral, one side being formed by the Paraguay 
River between the mouths of the Rio Negro and the Pilcomayo. It 
is watered by the latter and by the Bermejo, a river which in 1870-2 
opened a new channel, known as the Teuco, for some 200 miles. 


Climate :—Paraguay, lying about two-thirds within the temperate 
zone and one-third in the tropics, enjoys subtropical weather. 
Hardly more than three months (December, January, February) 
can be termed hot, although March and November are sometimes 
as warm as midsummer. The rest of the year is cool or cold, and at 
times frosts occur. Summer lasts from October to March, and 
winter from April to September. The mean temperature at Asun- 
cién varies between 71° and 73° F. The maximum has reached 
105° F., but in many years does not exceed 98° F. About forty 
days are cold, too days hot, and the remaining 225 may be 
considered agreeable. The heaviest rains occur about March, but 
more or less rain may be expected every month. The average year 
at Asuncién has 79 rainy, 72 cloudy, and 214 clear days. 

Mountains :—The mountain chain of the Sierra Amambay runs 
through Paraguay from north to south and, separating to east and 
west under the name of Sierra Mbaracayt, divides the tributaries 
of the Parana river from those of the Paraguay. The northern 
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portion of the Republic is undulating, with long grass plains. The 
southern part is fertile, undulating, richly wooded, well watered, 
and intersected by alluvial plains. 


_ Rivers :—The Paraguay River, the most important waterway, 
is navigable for vessels of 12 ft. draft as far as Villa Concepcion 
ant beyond for smaller vessels for almost its entire length of 1,800 
miles. 

A number of tributaries like the Pilcomayo, Jejuy, and Tibicuary 
River, are navigable for short distances. 

Of the lakes the most important are Ipoa and Ipacaray, the 
former covering an area of over 100 square miles, both navigable 
by small craft. Lake Ipacaray, near Asuncion, is a pleasure resort. 


The population approximates 1,000,000, apart from some 50,000 
Guarani and Chaco Indians, the original inhabitants of the land. 
Of late years immigration has turned towards Paraguay. The 
language of the country is Spanish, but Guarani (Indian) is spoken 
generally outside the towns. 


A PARAGUAYAN CALENDAR. 


I515. Juan Diaz de Solis reaches the coast of La Plata. 

1527. Sebastian Cabot sails up the Paraguay. 

1535. Founding of Asuncién. 

1537. Irala assumes charge of the new colony. 

1542. Cabeza de Vaca arrives at Asuncién. 

1545. Cabeza de Vaca sent a captive to Spain. 

1550. First Catholic missionaries arrive. 

1557. Death of Irala. 

1570. Villa Rica founded. 

1591. Hernandarias becomes the first colonial Governor 0 the Rio de la Plata 

(Paraguay and Argentina). 

1610. First arrival of the Jesuits in Asuncidén. 

1617. Sao of Paraguay from Rio de la Plata; subject to the Vice-Royalty 
of Peru. 

1641. Beginning of the dispute between the Governor Hinestrosa and Bishop 

Bernadino Cardenas. 

1648. Beginning of conflict between Bishop Cardenas and the Jesuits. 

1769. Expulsion of the Jesuits. 

1776. Establishment of the Vice-Royalty of Buenos Aires, with jurisdiction over the 
present Republics of Bolivia (part), Uruguay, Paraguay, and the Argentine 
Confederation. 

1810. The Paraguayans repulse Argentine troops under General Belgrano. 

1811. Paraguay declares its independence of Spain. 

1814-1840. Dr. Francia, Dictator of Paraguay. 

1844. Carlos Antonio Lépez elected President. (d. 1862.) 

1845. Appearance of the first newspaper. 

1854. Construction of first railway line begun. 

1861. Opening of the railway line between Asuncién and Paraguari. 

1862. Francisco Solano Lépez named President in succession to his father. 

1865. Outbreak of war with Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. 

1870. Death of L6pezin the battle of Aquidaban. Conclusion of war. The present 
Constitution promulgated. 

1877. President Bautista Gil assassinated. 

1879. Delimitation agreement signed with Bolivia. 

1891. Revolutionary rising under Major Vera suppressed. 

1893. Establishment of the colony of ‘‘New Australia.” * 

1902. President Aceval deposed. Hector Carvalho elected President. 

1908. Coup d’état. Emiliano Gonzalez Navero made President. _ 

1916. Congress increased to a strength of 20 Senators and 40 Deputies. 

1919. Joins the League of Nations. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS (since 1906). 


General Benigno Ferreira (provisional), November, 1906—July, 


1908. 

Dr. Emiliano Gonzalez Navero (provisional), July, 1908-Novem- 
ber, IgIo. 

Dr. Manuel Gondra, November, 1910-January, 1911. 


Colonel Albino Jara (provisional), January—July, 1911. 


Dr. 
. Pedro Pejfia (provisional), February—March, 1912. 

. Emiliano Gonzalez Navero (provisional), March—August, 1912. 
. Eduardo Schaerer, August, 1912—August, 1916. 

. Manuel Franco, August, 1916—June, 1917 (when he died). 

. José P. Montero, June, 1917—August, 1920. 

. Manuel Gondra (second term), August, 1920—-October, 1921. 


Liberato M. Rojas (provisional), July, 1911-February, 1912. 


PRESIDENT. 
Dr. Eligio Ayala (1924-1928). 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Dr. Manuel Burgos. 


MINISTRY. 
Interior — “i .. Dr. Belesario Rivarola. 
Ware .. ons be .. Dr. Luis Alberto Riart. 
Foreign Affairs “it .. Dr. Manuel Pefia. 
Finance Sy ie .. Dr. Manuel Benitez. 
Justice or A .. Dr. Enrique Bordenave. 


The established religion is Roman Catholicism, but universal 
toleration is the rule. The only episcopal diocese is Asuncién, and 
the Bishop is suffragan to the Archbishop of Buenos Aires. The 
civil ceremony alone renders marriage valid, but religious ceremonies 
are permitted. 

There are a Supreme Court, two Courts of Appeal (civil and 
commercial and criminal), ten judges of first instance, and three 
metropolitan police magistrates. In the provinces justice is adminis- 
tered by justices of the peace, who also act as registrars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 
January 1: New Year’s Day. 
February 3: San Blas Day. 
May 14 and 15: Independence Days. 
August 15 (at Asuncién only): Founding of the City (1536). 
October 12: Columbus Day. 
November 25 : Adoption of Constitution. 
December 25: Christmas Day. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Much of the country is admirably suited to pastoral purposes, 
while other parts yield such forest products as quebracho, maté, 
and various timbers, which can be produced without cultivation. 
The inadequacy of available labour and the primitive character of 
communications render scientific agriculture at present a rather 
difficult problem. A far greater productive power may be expected 
to take place as capital is applied to the development of the country. 
Tobacco-growing is becoming more important, and orange groves 
are being planted in many places. Coffee, rice, cotton, and sugar 
are increasingly cultivated. Yerba-maté, or Paraguayan tea, is the 
most important product. With the exception of tanneries and 
breweries there are few factories. 


Yerba-maté :—The tree grows wild in the forests of the north-east, 
and the gathering, preparation, and transport of the product con- 
stitutes one of the most lucrative industries in the country. The 
immense number of trees over an area of 15,000 to 20,000 square 
miles are a most valuable asset. The industry is carried on by a 
few large companies, of which the most important is La Industrial 
Paraguaya. Owing to the vast extent of the forests, their surrepti- 
tious exploitation by unauthorized persons is common. 

According to the latest available information there are about 
600,000 yerba trees of four to nine years old, but the plantations 
are not all registered. The total production for 1922 is given as 
12,000 tons, of which about 5,000 were exported. The value is 
about £40—50 per ton. 


Sugar :—Some 3,000 tons a year are produced, and there are ten 
factories, the largest being that of the Azucarera Paraguaya, with 
a capacity of 3,000 tons of unrefined sugar; the next largest is about 
one-quarter the size. From 11,000 to 15,000 acres of cane are 
planted, and much of it is used to make rum and molasses for the 
local markets. 


Tobacco :—The quantity of tobacco exported in 1922, 5,020 tons, 
was some 2,000 tons less than in 1921. A decrease in the 
production of tobacco affects the agricultural classes more directly 
than does any other article of native produce; its cultivation as a 
staple crop being general. The good prices obtainable for cotton 
form a potent counter-attraction to planters. 


Cotton :—Due to the praiseworthy efforts of the Banco Agricola 
in encouraging cultivation of cotton as a domestic industry there 
is some hope that the product may at no distant date figure regularly 
as an article of export. The cotton is said to be of very fine quality, 
and the difficulties originally experienced in regard to the irregular 
ripening of the bolls are being overcome by selection of seed. A 
crop of 6,000 tons of ginned cotton was expected in the season 
1923-24, representing a large increase. The acreage under cotton 
—250 acres in 1913—had risen to 42,000 acres In 1923. 
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Timber :—Timber is available of the finest quality and in prac- 
tically unlimited quantities. Thousands of miles of forests remain 
untouched. Many rare and valuable woods are still largely unknown 
in foreign markets, since lumbermen obtain larger profits by cutting 
and shipping the common kinds used for railway sleepers. 

In the Chaco Territory practically the only timber cut is quebracho, 
and the forests are being rapidly depleted of the larger trees, which 
are taken in thousands to the tanning factories to be broken up. 

The lumbering industry offers a good field for enterprise. Prime 
timber land, in blocks of 10 to 50 square leagues or more, can be 
purchased at the present time for £600 to £1,500 a square league 
(about 5,000 acres). The forests in the vicinity of the railway or 
the semi-navigable streams, down which rafts can be floated, are 
being depleted of the finest trees, compelling lumbermen to go 
farther afield. There are several sawmills along the Paraguay 
Central Railway, and at Concepcion, Encarnacién, Pilar, with three 
or four at Asuncién, where the smaller logs are cut into boards and 
scantlings for shipment to the Argentine. 

Various of the companies working quebracho into tannin extract 
have light railways as part of their plant. 

Cattle and Meat Packing :—Stock-breeding has always been one 
of the staple industries. Before the war Paraguay depended on the 
Argentine as a market for her surplus production, and the position 
was somewhat insecure, as the quality of Paraguayan stock was 
considerably lower than that raised in the Argentine. The war 
created a sudden demand for meat, with the result that three meat- 
packing companies were established in Paraguay (1917-18). Soon 
after the cessation of hostilities :n Europe the packing houses were 
forced to close. One of them has been re-opened by a British 
company owning extensive estates stocked with good cattle. The 
jerked beef industry prospers. There were exported in 1922 some 
300,000 hides. 

Mineral Wealth :—The extent of the mineral resources is largely 
unknown. ‘There is no question that large and workable deposits 
of rich iron ores exist in many parts of the country. Several mines 
exist which were worked in the time of Lopez, whose foundries and 
shops turned out cannon, cart axles and tyres, beams and plates. 
As far as it is known, the richest deposits of magnetic iron, hydric 
oxides and brown hematite are in the neighbourhood of Ibicui, 
Quiquyo, Caapuctii and the surrounding district, but iron exists 
practically all over the country. Pyrites and peroxide of manganese 
abound. Copper is known to exist in many parts. 

Limestone, marble, granite, porphyry, serpentine and kaolin are 
found in many places. Only the limestone is worked to any extent, 
but the export of kaolin to the Argentine is being attempted. Large 
beds of excellent lithographic stone were discovered a few years ago. 
Salt is obtained at Lambaré. 

No coal has yet been found, though some authorities believe it 
to exist. There is an inexhaustible supply of hard wood for fuel. 
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Petroleum is also believed to exist in Paraguay Proper, and in the 
Chaco Territory bordering upon Bolivia, but no systematic pros- 
pecting has been done. 


Paraguayan Possibilities :—Paraguayan economic development 
suffers still from the effects of the wars of 1867-1870, which heavily 
depopulated the country. Mr. T. Martyn, in the “Review of the 
River Plate,”’ writes :— 

“Paraguay has an area of 145,000 square miles, all fertile. She 
can grow cotton on every inch of it. Sugar cane grows almost as 
fast as one can cut it. We could supply all the large cities in Argen- 
tina with oranges if we could get them there, instead of which we 
feed them to the pigs. Maté, the tea of the future, grows freely. 
Tobacco, grown without fertilizers, or irrigation, flourishes like a 
weed. Cattle flourish exceedingly, as the rainfall is fairly regular 
and the camps rarely dry. 

“A pressing need and a long-felt want is a big jam and preserve 
factory. Bitter oranges, for marmalade, grow wild in the Montes, 
and the leaves of the trees are distilled into orange essence. We 
distil in a most primitive fashion and get litres where we ought to 
be getting hogsheads. Guavas grow wild and make first-class jam, 
jelly, and paste. Peaches, pineapples, and bananas of very fine 
quality all grow freely. 

“Labour is abundant and cheap but somewhat erratic. The 
women work fairly consistently, not so the men. The Paraguayan 
has never been trained to work steadily at the same job; he likes to 
feel that he can take a couple of days off if he wants. 

“The climate is fairly warm in summer, but a three-hour ‘siesta’ 
gets over the hottest part of the day, leaving ample daylight to put 
in eight or nine hours’ work.”’ 


COMMERCIAL INFORMATION. 


Commercial Information :—Country of origin must be stated on 
bills of lading and invoice, but Certificates of Origin, as such, are 
not required. 

No special form of Consular invoice is required, but merchants’ 
invoices in Spanish must be presented in triplicate with bills of lading 
for visa. Special particulars must be inserted, details of which are 
obtainable from the Paraguayan Consulates. In the case of goods 
transhipped at Buenos Aires or Montevideo, documents must be 
produced at those ports to show the country of origin. If the goods 
are not sent on a through bill of lading the consular requirements 
either of Uruguay or Argentina have also to be complied with. 


Trade Marks :—As Paraguayan law takes no cognizance of the 
fact that a trade mark may have been registered elsewhere, anyone 
may appropriate a mark that has not hitherto been registered in 
the country and without adducing any proof of rightful ownership. 
Exporters of goods bearing a mark should therefore register as soon 
as possible. 
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CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


Currency :—The unit of value is the gold peso, which is based on 
the Argentine coin of the same name. There are no gold or silver 
coins current, and only a few nickel coins. 

The metric system is in use, but the following local measures 


are commonly found :— 
Linear Measure. 
100 varas = 1 cuadra = 97 yards (about). 
50 cuadras = 1 league Paraguayan = 22 miles (about). 
Square Measure. 
I cuadra = 2 acres (nearly). 
2,500 Cuadras = 1 league Paraguayan = 7} square miles (about). 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPH. 


Paraguay is in the Postal Union. Postage 24d. first ounce, 
14d. each ounce after. 

Outward and Homeward mails are despatched with the mails 
to and from Argentina. 

Cable rates :—The ordinary rate per word to Paraguay is 2s. 9d. 
and the deferred rate half the ordinary. 

There are wireless installations at Asuncién, Concepcion, and 
Encarnacion. 


PRESS. 


Asuncion :—‘“‘ Diario Oficial,’ ‘El Civico,” ‘‘ El Diario,” 
‘© El Pais,” ‘La Verdad,’’ ‘‘La Republica,” “‘El Independiente” 
(daily), ‘“La Revue du Paraguay” (monthly), ‘‘ El Liberal,’ “ El 
Orden Patria.”’ 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


The only licence required by commercial travellers in Paraguay 
is municipal. The fee payable ranges from $1,200 currency to 
$7,000 currency for each half year, and the precise sum is fixed 
according to the importance or scope of the traveller’s business 
as assessed by the Municipal Authorities. A separate licence 
must be taken out in each municipality and the charge is equal 
as between municipalities of the 1st and 2nd Grade ; in munici- 
palities of the 3rd Grade, the charge is one-third. The licence 
needs renewal on January Ist or July ist, if the traveller continues 
to carry on business after the end of the term. 

In practice, and with a view to encouraging foreign trade, the 
regulations affecting commercial travellers within the municipality 
of Asuncién are not strictly enforced. The fee for the lowest 
class of licence is usually charged, viz., $1,200 for the half year ; 
and, should the licence be applied for after the commencement 
of a term, only a proportion is charged. A traveller applying for 
a licence in November, pays for the months of November and 
December, at the rate of $200 currency a month, not for the entire 
six months. The same practice is adopted by most other Para- 
guayan municipalities. 
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The various municipalities are graded as :— 

Ist Grade: ASUNCION. 2 

2nd Grade: Concepcién, Pilar, Villarrica, Encarnacion, Villa 
San Pedro, Caazapa, Carapegua, San Juan Bautista, San Ignacio, 
Luque, Paraguari, San Estanislao. 

3rd Grade: All other Municipalities in Paraguay. 


The fees payable per half year are :— 


ist Class $7,000 ; 2nd Class $5,500 ; 3rd Class $3,800 ; 4th 
Class $2,500 ; 5th Class $1,200. 


CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE. DESIGNATION. NAME. 
London .. as Consul-General and Chargé 
(14 Chiswell House, Fins- d’Affaires (for Great {| Dr. Venancio. 

buty Pavement, Britain and Ireland). B, Galeano. 

E.C.2.) 
Birmingham 55 -. Consul ie “4 .. Alfred S. Chovil. 
Bradford .. ae -. Consul = 0 .. James Edwatd Bottomley. 
Cardiff se . -. Consul oe a .. Alfred John Bovey. 
Glasgow .. : .» Consul 6 yf ..- Sir Thomas Dunlop. 
Liverpool .. aS Consul ae are .. Alfred Stephen Collard. 
Manchester - -.- Consul se ae .. Walter Beer. 
Southampton b -« Consul Fi) ae ». Col. Joseph Edward Dawe. 


BRITISH LEGATION IN PARAGUAY. 


RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME. 
Buenos Aires .. Minister Plenipotentiary .. Sir B. F. Alston, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Asuncién .. .. Consul Ph ok : Frederick W. Paris. 
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THE IGUAZU FALLS. 


The Falls and Cataracts of Iguazu exert a first claim upon the 
attention of the sightseer. They are in the Misiones Territory, in 
the wild country abutting upon Argentina and Brazil. They rank 
in grandeur with Niagara and the Victoria Falls and their reputation 
arises in part from their great size and partly from the beauty of 
the great number of cascades. 

The Iguazu River is a tributary of the Parana, from which the 
Falls are 19 kilometres. The word is Guarani for “Great Waters.” 


COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS. 


Height. Breadth. Flow of Water. 
Iguazu Falls. . B 760 ft. 13,000 ft, 28,000,000 c.f. per minute. 
Niagara Falls Le 160 ft. 4,726 ft. 18,000,000 c.f. per minute. 
Victoria Falls AG 387 ft. 5,300 ft. variable. 


The most favourable season for a visit is May to November. The 
journey is made by rail and river steamer or by steamer, and may 
be combined with visits to Asuncién and other points in a round 
trip from Buenos Aires. 

The several falls possess distinctive names. Of those on the 
Argentine side the Two Sisters are the chief, and the Bossetti, the 
most turbulent and picturesque, is usually crowned by a rainbow, 
as are the smaller San Martin Falls. Mitré, the Three Musketeers, 
and the Devil’s Throat, are best seen from an island, reached by 
canoe. 

To see the falls on the Brazilian side, it is necessary to cross from 
Puerto Aguirre to Foz de Iguazu, and traverse Brazilian territory. 

Waterproofs and sandals are requisite in making close inspection 
and especially for those who undertake the rope ladder descent. 

By Rail from Buenos Aires :—The itinerary combines the Entre 
Rio and North-eastern Argentine systems. The journey is com- 
fortable, economical, and picturesque. The trains have sleeping and 
restaurant cars, good meals and wines. 

The train leaves Lacroze station, Buenos Aires, westward, passing 
Lynch, Caseros, and a series of small stations on the way to Zarate, 
a port on one of the arms of the Parana. There passengers alight 
and ferry across to Ibicuy. The journey continues through the 
Gualeguaychu plains to the heart of the province of Entre Rios, 
nearly parallel with the River Gualeguay, afterwards north-east to 
Concordia on the Argentine bank of the River Uruguay. Thence 
the North-east Argentine Railway runs close by the river through 
Monte Caseros, Paso de los Libres, Yapeyu, Santo Tome Apostoles 
to Posadas, so crossing the Province of Corrientes. 


By Steamer from Buenos Aires two itineraries are offered to 
the tourist : 

i. Via the River Parana and the Upper Parana. 

2. Via River Uruguay to Salto, Concordia to Posadas by train, 
thence by river steamer to the Falls, returning via Corrientes. 
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Sailings are made from Buenos Aires (South Dock) via the 
Parana every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. Transhipment is 
made at Corrientes whence steamers leave on Monday and Thursday 
mornings, arriving at Posadas in the afternoon of the following 
day. Steamers depart from Posadas on Saturdays. These steamers 
disembark passengers at Puerto Aguirre, and the journey is con- 
tinued up-river to the Falls, returning to Puerto Aguirre in about 
fifty-six hours. From Puerto Aguirre the transit is by coach or 
horse for the remaining 17 kilometres. There is a boarding house in 
Puerto Aguirre and an hotel in Iguazu, both comfortable. The 
climate is salutary and temperate. 


ITINERARY. 
From Buenos Aires to Corrientes .. -. 3days (River Parana). 
», Corrientes to Posadas .. An -. 36 hours 
», Buenos Aires to Concordia .. .. 26 hours (River Uruguay). 
»,  Posadas to Puerto Aguirre .. .. 48 hours 


Approximate Fares : 
Route No.1 $.315 
Route No. 2 $340. 
Including Hotel Accommodation. 


THE GUARANI RUINS. 


Posadas, reached after thirty-six hours’ rail journey from Buenos 
Aires, is the capital of Misiones. Posadas is not a modern town, 
but it has fine buildings and good hotels. 

A visit to the Guarani ruins in the region of Misiones is very 
interesting, and should be undertaken. The zone of the old Missions 
begins at Yapeyu. Traces of the Guarani are visible on both sides 
of the River Uruguay, in Santo Tome Apostoles, and also to the 
south-east and north-east of Posadas between the Upper Parana 
and Upper Uruguay. Tourists cannot visit them all but should not 
voluntarily omit a visit to the Ruins of San Ignacio, which are 
reached by special launch from Posadas (50 kilometres). After 
five kilometres by horseback or coach, the remains of four squares, 
a cathedral, and a seminary are reached. 


The Ruins of Santa Maria are inviting, and to visit them one 
returns to Posadas and re-embarks for San Javier on the Upper 
Uruguay, near which is the chapel of ‘“‘Cerro the Monk” and a 
curative spring. 

From Posadas there are capital steamers for Iguazu. The banks 
of the Parana are well wooded, and present a memorable picture. 
From Posadas one can continue by rail to Asuncién in Paraguay ; 
or alternatively, without returning to Posadas, one may leave Iguazu 
for Villa Encarnacién, on the Paraguayan side, thence over the 
Paraguayan Central Railway through fertile country to the foot 
of the Cordilleras, where the route inclines to the west, leading to 


Asuncion. 
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THE BERWIND-WHITE 
COAL MINING CO. 


PROPRIETORS, MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
‘Berwind’s Eureka 
Berwind’s New River and 


Berwind’s Pocahontas 
SMOKELESS 


STEAM COALS 


Also Ocean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1 Broadway. Commercial Trust Building. 
BOSTON, 
Maritime Coaling Co., Agts., No. 4 North Ferry Ave., E. Boston. 
BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, 
Keyser Building. Peoples Gas Building. 


SHIPPING WHARVES: 
New York—Eureka Pier, Harsimus, Sixth St., Jersey City. 
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Philadelphia—Greenwich Piers. Baltimore—Canton Piers. 
Newport News and Norfolk, Va. 
Duluth, Minn. Superior, Wisconsin. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS : 
CORY BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. WILSON, SONS & CO., Ltd. 
59 St. Mary Axe, Salisbury House, 
LONDON, E.C.3. LONDON, E.C.2. 
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(RADLE or SouTH AMERICA. 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION, 
HISTORICAL, SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
COMMERCIAL. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Cie Cl permed 


This Review circulates not only in Great 
Britain, but also in every country of Europe 
and in all the South American Republics, 
reaching all those engaged in matters Industrial, 
Commercial, and Financial. In Peru, it circu- 
lates in every city, town, and settled community, 
and has latterly found its way into remote 
Haciendas in the Sierras, where hitherto the 
spirit of advertisement has been a stranger. 


Ci cl ele el 


ISSUED BY THE PERUVIAN GENERAL 
CONSULATE, 


36 AND 37 QUEEN STREET, -LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Callao, the chief port and the main approach to the capital of 
the country, is distant only 8 miles from Lima, and is connected 
therewith by trains and electric trams. A motor road to the 
capital is in course of: construction. The harbour, one of the finest 
on the Pacific coast, covers 250 acres. The town is a busy one 
and nearly 400,000 tons of cargo are dealt with yearly. The 
population is some 53,000. The barren island of San Lorenzo 
protects the roadstead to the south, and in the opposite direction 
stretches the green Rimac Valley. The distant towers of Lima’s 
churches and hills make a pleasing sight as the vessel steams into 

the harbour. 


No movement is allowed in the port after 6 p.m., a point worth 
noting by passengers in transit. 


LANDING :—Shore boat. 
Horets :—Universal; Italia (rates, 8 soles per day inclusive). 
Excursions :— To Ancén and La Punta (bathing). 


La Punta has a good hotei, the Alahualpa (15 soles per day, 
summer}; 12 soles, winter). 


Lima, at one period the capital of Spanish South America, owes 
its creation to Pizarro the conqueror. ‘“‘ Amidst the woe and 
destruction which Pizarro and his followers brought on the devoted 
land of the Incas,’’ wrote Prescott, ‘“ Lima, the beautiful City of 
the Kings, survives as the most glorious work of his creation, the 
fairest gem on the shores of the Pacific.’’ Its cathedral was founded 
by Pizarro in the year 1535, and there his remains rest. It has 
excellent hotels and gaod modern conveniences. Boulevards 
connect Lima with Miraflores and Magdalena, two pleasant suburbs. 
The wide and fertile plain on which it stands slopes gently to the 
sea. The Andes, whose higher ranges are within fifty miles’ dis- 
tance, send their foothills to the gates of the city. The hills keep 
off the colder winds, and the ocean breezes temper the sun. The 
town is built in the shape of a triangle, and the streets run straight 
and intersect at right angles. Well-kept squares or plazas vary 
the plan. Old Spanish houses, with carved doors and overhanging 
balconies, breathe an old-world charm which is echoed by the 
convents and churches. The streets abound with life, and many 
of the new buildings are fine. The old Spanish buildings contrast 
with modern ferro-concrete structures built to resist earthquakes. 
The population is some 220,000. The situation is on the Rimac 
River, eight miles from the port, r10 miles from Cerro de Pasco, and 
600 from Cuzco. The temperature averages about 66° Fahr. 
Altitude 500 feet; latitude 12° S.; death-rate 24 per 1,000. The 
ruins and relics of Inca and pre-Inca times in the neighbourhood 
deserve a visit. 
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Inca pottery and other curios can be bought. 


The following bathing and pleasure resorts are accessible by 
electric railway:—Anc6n, Miraflores, Barranco, Chorillos, Magdalena, 
La Punta. 


Points of Interest :—The Plaza de Armas, with the Government Palace, the 
Cathedral and the Archbishop’s Palace; the Palacio Torre-Tagle (used by the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs); the Palacio Pericholi, called the Versailles of Lima; the Palace 
of the Exposition, and its upper part, the National Museum; the Racecourse; the 
Zoological Gardens; and the Paseo Colén, the fashionable promenade, 

There are sixty-seven churches. A wonderfully carved pulpit, canons’ stalls of 
costly woods, a Rembrandt copy of Murillo’s ‘‘a Veronica,” portraits of the Arch- 
bishops, and a font in the Cathedral are not to be missed by the sightseer. San Pedro, 
La Merced, San Francisco and San Agustin Churches all contain notable works of art. 
Santo Domingo, a modern church, the repository of the famous statue of Santa Rosa 
de Lima, patroness of the city, well deserves a visit. 

There are many fine monuments, and notably, the equestrian statue of San Martin, 
in the Plaza of the same name; the Bolivar statue in the Parque de la Inquisicién; 
the Bolognesi Column; and the “Dos de Mayo” monument, with its four figures 
representing Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and Ecuador, grouped about the base. 


During the summer months, January to March, there are Bullfights practically 
every Sunday and holiday. Famous toreros practise in the Lima ring, and fighting- 
bulls are imported from Spain. 


From April to December race meetings are held on Sunday afternoons at the 
Jockey Club. ' 

Horets :—Maury, Francia-Inglaterra, Cardinal, Grand (average 
rate 15 soles per day, inclusive). 


RESTAURANT :—‘‘ Botanical,’ Zoological Gardens. 


Rai :—Central Peruvian Railway to Oroya and Cerro de Pasco, 
three times a week. Lima to Huancayo, three times per week upon 
the highest railway in the world. 


Excursions :—A good deal of Lima and environs can be seen by following the 
itinerary given below :— 


10.8 a.m,—lI,eave Callao by train for Lima. Walk to the Plaza and visit the 
Cathedral. Engage a motor-car for two hours and visit Torre-Tagle Palace, Bull 
Ring, Paseo Col6n, and the Jockey Club. 


12.30 p.m.—lI,unch at Zoological Gardens, and visit the adjacent National Museum. 
2.0 p.m,—Motor to Miraflores on the beautiful Avenida Leguia. - 

3.30 p.m.—Tea at Palais Concert. 

4.0 p.m.—Tramway to La Punta, returning immediately to Callao. 


This outing would not cost more than two Peruvian pounds per person, provided 
parties of fifteen or more be organized. Motor-cars can be hired by the hour at five 
soles per hour for four persons. 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company at Callao and Lima arranges upon request 
for competent English-speaking guides and for special conveyances and meals, 


Steamship passengers wishing to make a specially conducted tour, should advise 
the commander of their vessel at least 48 hours before arrival at Callao. Fora party 
of fifteen to twenty passengers, it is sometimes possible to make special arrangements 
for visits to the Government Palace and Torre-Tagle Palace. The high officials are 
most courteously disposed toward visitors. 


The approximate cost of specially conducted tours, inclusive of launches, trains, 
cats and motor, lunch, tea, and the services of a guide is :— 


Parties of 5 persons Lp. 3.0.00 per person, 
” Io ” 2.5.00 ”» ” 
» 15 », and upwards 2.0.00 ,, Ef 
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Local Expenses :—The following is a list of tariff charges :— Peruvian, 
Launcu—Between ship and shore at Callao, per oe single be 70 cents. 
Train or car fare to Lima ae a Ae ; A ye 20 
Car fare—Lima—Miraflores .. Ar dis ae a a 15 “e 
Lima—Barranco ve (43 os se = ire 20) 545 
Lima—Chorillos Ac ae de a8 a 30 20 a. 
Lima—Magdalena 5 cus - ms ve e500 a 
Lima—Callao.. ve is HX Re Bs Es 20) +55 
Callao—La Punta = . ” ‘ie IO 
(No baggage ‘aliomod. on enue 
MOTORS :—= 
Lima—Inside City limits. 
Per trip—one passenger aie oe Ss oe Soles 0.50 
Each additional Passenger .. as oo Ls 2 0.10 
Per hour—one to four persons ‘ns of ee . 3.00 
Per additional } hour a8 ie 56 a 0.60 
Outside City limits. Per hour. 
Avenidas Magdalena, Ejercito aud Leguia, including 
Miraflores ..- 5.00 
To Miramar, Callao, La Punta and Chorillos — by agree- 
ment. 
To Bull Ring or Race Track on Sundays or holidays, 
ito 4 passengers .. ae os at ric o0 1,00 
MEALS :— 
Lunch at Zoological Restaurant or Maury Hotel .. ne ne 6.00 
Tea at Palais Concert... Si be ne I.00 
Inclusive Hotel rate at. Hotel Maury, per day on se ele 15.00 


Arequipa, 107 miles from the sea, stands at an altitude of 7,600 
feet in a beautiful valley at the foot of the mountain “ El Misti”’ 
(17,934 feet), guarded on either hand by the Pichu Pichu and 
Chachani mountains. It has quaint old Spanish buildings and 
many ancient and interesting churches. The streets present as 
strange a panorama as those of any city in the world, with the crowd 
of Spanish-descended Peruvian hidalgos, half-breeds, and Indians 
of different tribes. Some walk, others ride donkeys, mules, or 
horses. All are picturesquely dressed. Population 50,000. Mean 
temperature 58° Fahr. Subject to earthquakes. 


Hotels :— 
Name. Address. Cable. Beds. Soles. 
Macera .. Calle Mercaderes.. Macera Se EtON Bin 4-5 (meals included). 
Castro .. Plazade Armas .. Castro ee OO ns 5 (meals included). 
Gran .. .. Calle Merced war iotan Hotel <2 124.n010, 2 (without meals), 
5 (with meals). 
Quinta Bates Calle Jerusalem .. Bates gy" TOS 5 10 (with meals), 


Excursions:—Harvard Observatory ; Jesus Baths ($hr.by motor), 
Tingo Bath and countryside; Tiabaya Valley; Yura Baths (18 
miles). 

Rait :—To Mollendo and Cuzco twice a week; to La Paz once 
a week, by Southern Railway of Peru. 


Cuzco was once the capital of the Inca Empire. It stands 11,440 
feet above sea-level. Intensive cultivation, combined with a 
rigid rotation, enabled the terraces, scooped from the mountain 
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slope, to support a teeming population under the old régime. Now 
the population is scanty and the plateaux are out of cultivation. 


Cuzco has some 30,000 inhabitants, mostly Indians. Many old 
families of pure Spanish descent live in and around the town. 
The town is the collecting centre for the departments of Cuzco, 
Apurimac, and part of Madre de Dios.. It is remarkably fertile 
and has a considerable trade, but owing to lack of roads and rail- 
ways has not developed of late years in proportion to the rest of 
the country. The greater part of the traffic out of the railway 
sphere is over mountain trails by mules and llamas. 


The town is remarkable for its churches and convents, dating 
from the early times of the Spanish conquest, possessing in their 
day great wealth in gold and silver and jewels. Many of the 
carvings of the wood work are worth inspection. One of the main 
attractions are the ruins; fortifications and irrigation works of the 
Inca and pre-Inca or Cyclop periods. These are a source of increas- 
ing interest to travellers and archeologists. Of recent years the 
Government has made efforts to prohibit excavations or the re- 
moval of any portion of the ruins or antiquities. Laws exist im- 
peding the export of antiquities—pottery (huacos), mummies, 
silver or gold ware of either Inca or colonial origin, church furniture, 
etc. 


Cuzco Cathedral (Renaissance style) was built at the beginning 
of the 17th century. The high altar is covered with silver, and 
amongst many original paintings the Cathedral contains one 
attributed to Van Dyck. The pulpit of the San Blas church; the 
La Compania de Jesus church and the Convent of La Merced call 
for special remark. [N.B.—See ‘‘ The Journey to Cuzco,”’ page 426.] 


Hotels :— 

Name. Address. Cable, Beds. Soles. 
Colon,. .. Calle Meladeros .. Hotelcolon ome Lorin, 4-10 per day. 
Royal .. Calle Mantas .. » Hotelroyal m% HOA 4-12 BS 
Petit .. .. Portal Espinar .. Petithotel pe ssl in 4-10 * 


Ratt :—To Juliaca, Puno, La Paz, Arequipa, Mollendo by 
Southern Railway twice a week. 


From Cuzco a narrow-gauge line is under construction to Santa 
Ana, capital of the province of Convencion, covering the fertile 
valley of that name, watered by the river Urubamba and its tribu- 
taries. Santa Ana (altitude 4,000 feet) is an outpost of civilization 
for the vast forest region stretching to the Brazilian frontier and 
to the river Ucayali. The building of the line makes slow progress. 


Excursions :—Trains to Ollantaytambo (60 miles) twice a week, 


returning the same day; giving two hours to visit the celebrated 
fortress. 


The Intihuatana monuments, 80 miles away, are accessible by 
a good motor road in the Vilcanota valley. 
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Ayacucho, capital of the department of the same name, is 
the centre of a large agricultural territory populated chiefly by 
Indians. It has a population of 20,000 and is reached from Lima 
by Central Railway to Huancayo; the rest of the journey (160 
miles) is made by road. The altitude is 9,200 feet. 

Hore :—Coldn. 


Cerro Azul, a port 74 miles from Callao, serves neighbouring 
mines. Sugar-growing and cattle-farming are carried on. Several 
coasting lines of steamers use the port. 

Hortets :—Roma (8 beds), Internacional (10 beds); rates 2~3 soles. 


Rai :—To Canete. 


Cerro de Pasco, capital of department of Junin, altitude 14,380 
feet, is 252 miles from Callao and 112'‘from Oroya. It is approached 
by Central Railway to La Oroya and thence by the Cerro de Pasco 
Railway. Population about 15,000, a great centre of copper mining. 

Hotes :—Universo, Ibero-Americano. 


Chala, a minor port, south of Callao, which ships large numbers 
of cattle from the pampas of the interior. The coast is rocky and 
a favourite haunt of cormorants. Large numbers of sharks, 
bonitos, and seals are to be seen. 

LANDING :—Shore boat. 

Horets :—Central, Americano; rates 4-6 soles per day. 


Chiclayo, capital of department of Lambayeque. Population 
15,000. About 514 miles from Lima and 12 from the Pacific 
port of Eten. Industries : Textile mills, straw hats, distilleries, 
chocolate factories, rice mills. Sugar, rice, cotton, and cacao 
centre. 

Hote :—Comercio. 

Rary :—Connected with Eten (Ferrocarril Muelle de Eten) and 
Lambayeque (Ferrocarril de Chiclayo). 

Chimbote, a minor port north of Callao, whence a railway (32 
miles) runs to Suchiman. It is an outlet for the mining hinterland 
and has a small trade in sugar. 


Chineha is connected by rail and electric car with the port of 
Tambo de Mora. The population is 10,000. Wines and fruits 
are grown and there are local manufacturing industries, including 
oil refineries, soap and candle works and tanneries. 

HoteEts :—Massa (30 beds), 3 soles without meals; Restaurant 
Parisien (to beds), 5 soles inclusive. 

Chosica, popular as a winter resort, and 25 miles from Lima, 
is served by two or three trains daily (Central Railway). The town 
is at an altitude of 2,800 feet. 

Hore :—Gran de Estacion. 
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Eten, a port with a good pier, 12 miles from Chiclayo, with a 
population of 3,000. Products: rice, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton, 
and hides. There are two or three steamers a month to Pimentel 
and Pacasmayo. 

Horet :—Central (34 beds), 5 soles inclusive. 

Rat :—To Ferrefiafe, Patapo and Cayalti. 


Huacho, a port with a population of 10,000, 70 miles from Callao 
and 113 from Lima, is connected with these cities by a coastal 
railway. 

Horets :—Grand Pacific (86 beds), 5-8 soles; Italia (60 beds), 
5 soles; Panama (30 beds), 5-6 soles. 


Huaraz, the capital of the department of Ancachs, altitude 
9,932 feet, on the Santa River, 216 miles from Lima and 64 from 
Casma, its port. Silver, cinnabar, coal, wheat, and potatoes are 
the local products. 


Hote ts :—Italia, Ancachs. 


Ica, capital of department, on the Ica River, 92 miles from Lima, 
46 from Pisco. Population 15,000. Industries: Distilleries, 
textile mills. Wool, cotton, cacao, silver and copper centres. 

Hote. :—Americano. 

Rai :—Pisco and Ica Railway. 


No is a small port 53 miles south of Mollendo, with a population 
of 2,000. The chief products are figs, olives, wines, and brandy. 

Horer :—Central (24 beds), 3-5 soles inclusive. 

STEAMERS :—To Panama, Valparaiso, Callao and New York 
twice a month; to Guayaquil and Pimentel three times a month; 
to Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Liverpool once a month. 


Iquitos, the capital of Bajo Amazonas de Loreto, stands upon the 
left bank of the Upper Amazon, 2,300 miles from the mouth and 
1,268 from Lima. It has regular steamship connection with Para, 
Brazil, by which route it is generally reached, being difficult of 
access from western Peru. Population 20,000, The industries 
include saw-milling, chocolate making, and the preparation of 
rubber. Rubber, tobacco, coffee, and ivory nuts are exported. 


Hote ts :—Continental, Loro, Malican, Bella Vista, Coldén, 
Union. 


STEAMERS :—To Para, Europe, United States. 


Mollendo is the port for through traffic for Bolivia. It lies 
between the Tambo and Camana rivers. The urban population 
is 7,000 with 2,000 or more in the suburbs; British colony 20. 

South-bound passengers wishing to see the interior of Peru and 
Bolivia do well to disembark at Mollendo and proceed via Lake 
Titicaca to La Paz, the capital of Bolivia. The round trip can be 
completed by returning to the steamer at Antofagasta, or Arica, 
with which La Paz is connected by rail. (See pages 103-104.) 
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A shorter trip can be made by the Southern Railway to Arequipa, 
and thence to Juliaca and Cuzco, the most ancient city upon the 
Southern Continent, with magnificent temples, churches, and 
Inca ruins. The journey of five hours is varied and interesting, 
and the scenery increases in beauty as Arequipa is approached. 

LANDING :—Shore boat. 

Hotes :—Gran (100 beds), Ferrocarril (100 beds); rates 3} to 
5 soles inclusive. 

STEAMERS :—Frequent service to home ports (P.S.N. Co.) and 
a less frequent service to New York. Many coasting vessels call. 


_ Ocofia, the town and valley in the department of Arequipa, 
is 65 miles by sea from Mollendo, but the heavy surf makes it 
inaccessible. At a small cove, Chira, a few miles to the south, cargo 
can be landed from tugs or lighters, but there is no wharf. The 
valley though extensive and fertile is sparsely populated. Cotton 
and sugar are grown, but the difficulty of transport arrests develop- 
ment. There have been repeated attempts to establish shipping 
facilities at Ocofia by means of andarivél or overhead cable line, 
but none has been successful. The population of the valley is 
said to be between 2,000 and 3,000. There is an ample supply of 
water. 


Pacasmayo, 65 miles north of Salaverry, has a good pier, and 
exports sugar, rice, silver, hides and copper. A short railway runs 
into the interior, branching into two about ten miles from Pacas- 
mayo; north-east to Guadalupe, and east to Paypay. Callao 
steamers call. 

Hore. :—Ferrocarril. 


Paita, a port of Northern Peru exporting sugar and Panama 
hats. Although possessing a population of only 3,500 it ranks 
third in importance in Peru, for it taps the chief cotton-growing 
districts. The town has an old-fashioned Spanish appearance, 
and is worth inspection. The structures are principally wood. 
Despite proximity to the Equator the climate is healthy. The 
ancient church contains a miraculous statue of the Madonna. 

Hore ts :—Pacific, at Paita; Gran and Coldn, at Piura. 

LANDING :—Shore boat. 

- Excursion :—Piura, sixty miles distant by rail, was founded 
three years before Lima and is the capital of one of the richest 
districts on the coast. The cotton-growing land in the vicinity 
consists largely of the alluvial deposit of the river Piura, and is 
marvellously rich. 

Pimentel, one of the most northerly of the small ports, is some 
& miles from Chiclayo and serves its district. There is a train 
service to Eten and Chiclayo. Coastwise steamers call. 

HoteEts :—Comercio and Cosmopolita. 
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Pisco, major port 130 miles south of Callao, taps an agricultural 
hinterland. Passengers by ship going north see a green valley and 
bright vegetation, making a welcome relief from the general barren- 
ness of the coast. The town is connected by rail with Ica. 

Hortets :—Americano, Gran. » 


Piura, capital of department. Population 11,000. Stands on 
left bank of Piura river, 60 miles by rail from the port Paita. The 
town is chiefly famous for Panama hats; the largest cotton plan- 
tations in Peru are in its immediate vicinity. 

Hortets :—Gran, Colon. 

Ratt :—Paita-Piura Railway. 


Puno, capital of the department, altitude 12,648 feet, population 
Iz,o0o stands on the north-west shore of Lake Titicaca, about 
218 miles from Arequipa, 820 miles from Lima, and 171 from La 
Paz, Bolivia. Industries, chiefly agricultural. 

Hote. :—Comercio. 

Raiz :—Southern Railway. 


Quilca, 34 miles by sea north of Mollendo, is a smooth-water 
port, deep, well protected and safe at all times, but suitable only 
for small vessels and tugs. It has a good wharf for cargo, It is 
served by weekly services of two motor tugs from Mollendo. The 
roads throughout this region are very poor. ‘The port serves the 
Camana Valley, a centre of the cotton-growing industry. Sugar 
is grown in moderate quantities, other products being cereals, 
wine, and cattle. Oil, a by-product of cotton, has of late years . 
become a staple industry in Camana, largely used in the Arequipa 
and local soap factories, and for the adulteration of olive oil. The 
population of the valley is from 8,000 to 9,000, The valley is about 
20 miles distant over a steep hilly coast road. 


Salaverry, a port with a population of 3,000, is connected by 
rail with Trujillo, where there. are important mines and smelting 
works, Agricultural products are exported in some quantity. 

Hotes :—Pacific (15 beds) 3-10 soles; Contardi (20 beds) 2-10 
soles. 

STEAMERS :—Weckly to Cristobal; fortnightly to New York. 


Supe, a small port 140 miles from Lima and 20 miles from Huacho, 
has a population of some 6,000 and a trade in agricultural products. 
There is a railway connection to Pativilca and Alpas, Barranca. 
San Nicolas, Paramonga, and Haciendas del valle; and a motor 
bus daily to Huacho, San Nicolas and Barranca. 

Hotes :—Comercio (36 beds); Pacifico (25 beds); Cardinal 
(15 beds) ; Royal (14 beds) ; rates 2 soles per day. 

STEAMERS :—Fortnightly to Valparaiso and Pimentel. 


Tambo de Mora, a small port, 12 miles north of Pisco, has a 
population of 2,000, Cotton, cotton seed oil and oil cake are 
produced. 

Raiv :—Trains twice daily to Chincha. 
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Trujillo, capital of department of La Libertad, has a population 
of 22,000 and stands at an altitude of 200 feet on the Moche river, 
some 300 miles from Lima and nine from Salaverry. In commercial 
importance it vies with Arequipa. The town was founded by 
Pizarro in 1535. Three miles north-west are the ruins of the 
ancient town of Chimu, of which the walls remain. The Northern 
Peru Mining Company are making Trujillo the base of their large 
operations. 

Hotes :—American (50 beds); Central (20 beds); Gran (60 
beds) ; Verdad (30 beds) ; rates 5-20 soles. 

Ratt :—Trujillo Railway to Salaverry, 4 trains daily. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Peru has an area of about half-a-million square miles, and— 
subject to the settlement of frontier claims—this may be extended 
to about 600,000, Peru is bounded on the north by Ecuador, on 
the east by Brazil, on the south by Bolivia, and on the south by Chile. 
It is divided naturally into three well-defined regions, the coast, the 
sierra, and the “‘montafia.’”’ Of these, the coastal area, of an average 
30 miles width, stretches from the base of the West (Maritime) 
Cordillera to the Pacific, and is a sandy desert intersected by rivers 
flowing to the sea through fertile valleys. The sierra, or region of 
the Andes, is about 250 miles wide, and contains immense chains 
of mountains and high tablelands. The montajfia is a land of tropical 
forests along the valley of the Amazon, with Iquitos as its capital. 


The coast has few safe anchorages. Of the numerous islets 
may be mentioned Foca, San Lorenzo, San Francisco, Lobos de 
Tierra, and Lobos de Afuera, which possess rich deposits of guano. 
Piura, the great desert-region of the coast, extends for 200 miles 
from the Gulf of Guayaquil to the Morope Valley, and here rain 
falls at intervals of three and four years. The second section 
of the coast country, also about 200 miles in extent, includes several 
well-watered valleys. In a third coastal section occurs the River 
Santa, which, rising in the Lake of Conococha nearly 13,000 feet 
above sea-level, has a course of 180 miles. The fourth section, 
of some 300 miles, contains the great valley of Cafiete, famed for 
its sugar-cane. The fifth, the Arequipa and Tacna area, covering 
350 miles, includes numerous smiling valleys. Arequipa, 7,000 
feet above the sea and 107 miles from the coast, was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1868, while Callao was similarly destroyed 
in 1746. 

The great Cordilleras of the Andes are divided into three chains 
—the Western or Maritime Cordillera, the Central Cordillera, and 
the Andes. The former has a system of volcanic peaks (rarely 
in eruption), including the Misti volcano (17,934 feet) and Sarasara 
(19,500 feet). On the Nevada, a still higher altitude is obtained 
by the peaks of Huascan (22,051 feet) and Huandoy (21,088 feet). 
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The Central Cordillera consists largely of crystalline and volcanic 
rocks, connecting with the eastern Andes of the mountain-knot 
of Vilcafiota (17,651 feet), forming the great inland expanse of 
Lake Titicaca. The magnificent Eastern Andes, in South Peru, 
are penetrated by the rivers Marafion and Huallaga, the Mantaro, 
Perene, Vilcanayu, Paucartambo, and Apurimac, and their most 
commanding peaks are Illampu (21,709 feet) and Ilimani (21,014 
feet). 


The great rivers of the Peruvian sierra are the Marafion, the 
Huallaga, and several tributaries of the Ucayali. Most of these 
run through great gorges in a tropical climate; above them is a 
comparatively temperate zone, and still higher a cold and freezing 
plateau. The tropical forests at the foot of the Andes are traversed 
by navigable streams. The Marafion and the Huallaga unite 
near the Brazilian frontier to join the Ucayali, which has a course 
of 600 miles; the forests traversed form the northern section of 
the Peruvian montafia. The southern half has rivers coming from 
the Eastern Andes, which help to form the Madre de Dios. This 
fertile region covers 800 miles from the Marafion to the frontier 
of Bolivia, and divides itself naturally into the sub-tropical forests 
east of the Andes, and the tropical forests in the plains of the 
Amazon. 


The climate varies greatly according to the altitude. Along 
the Pacific coast it is tropical, cool all the year round on the inland 
plateaux, and very hot in the eastern Amazon district. There is 
practically no rain on the coast, but the heat is moderated by the 
Humboldt current. At times in the winter, when heavy, fogs 
come inland from the Pacific, it is uncomfortably cool on the 
coast, 


POPULATION. 


The population probably exceeds 44 millions, but its real extent 
is uncertain. The unexplored forestal regions are inhabited by an 
unknown number. 


There are 18 departments and three provinces—Callao, Moquequa, 
and Tumbes. The following give the names, with those of the 
capital cities and the latest available estimates of population :— — 


Puno (Puno) .. te 46 ve Hic 538,000 
Cajamarca (Cajamarca) we ee a6 =m 443,000 
Cuzco (Cuzco) . : ae fe he AC 550,000 
Ancachs (Huaraz) =% an hs 6 bs 428,000 
Junin (Cerro de Pasco) ua sf a aa 395,000 
Lima (Lima) .. 2 >? ae an) af 450,000 
Ayacucho (Ayacucho). ae ats oie a 303,000 
Liberdad (Trujillo) .. ae ae Ad ate 250,000 
Arequipa (Arequipa) .. x fs ve 230,000 
Huancavelica (Huancavelica) hart ie 5 224,000 
Piura (Piura) .. sis as 4 ate 214,000 
Apurimac (Abancay) . ae 58 dc 5a 178,000 
Huanuco (Huanuco) . Js m9 ble ste 145,000 
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Lambayeque Serra tal ats th, at At} 124,000 
Loreto (Iquitos) eB ys Gn 3c ai 200,000 
Ica (Ica) ae Se Be a 90,000 
Amazonas (San Carlos) a OG et oe 100,000 
Madre de Dios (Maldonado) Bie ae an an 46,000 


The three provinces have a population of about 250,000. 
The above figures are estimates in the absence of recent census 


returns. 

A PERUVIAN CALENDAR. 

1526. Francisco Pizarro makes his first landing on the coast. 

1529. Pizarro granted the right of discovery and conquest in Peru. 

1530. Pizarro and Almagro begin the occupation of Peru. The Inca Atahualpa 
defeated and captured by | Pizarto. 

1533. Execution of Atahualpa. Capture of Cuzco by the Spaniards, 

1534. City of Lima founded. 

1537. Pizarro gains a victory over Almagro, who is beheaded. 

1542. Assassination of Pizarro. 

1544. Rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro. 

1548. La Gasca defeats Gonzalo Pizarro, who is beheaded. 

1551. Antonio de Mendoza made Viceroy. 

1560. First olive tree planted in Peru. 

1567. Jesuits arrive in Peru. 

1570. ‘Tribunal of the Inquisition founded. 

1571. Execution by the Viceroy, Francisco de Toledo, of ‘‘the last of the Incas,” 
Tupac Amaru. 

1574. System of galleons introduced. 

1579. Drake harries the coast. 

1582. System of runner posts introduced. 

1624. Callao attacked by Dutch squadron. 

1632. Naval battle of Lake Titicaca between Royal forces and rebels. 

1796. Ambrose O’Higgins made Viceroy of Peru. 

1819. Navy ofganized for the liberation of Peru, under Lord Cochrane, arrives off 
Callao. 

1820. San Martin’s expedition lands at Pisco. 

1821. San Martin proclaims the independence of Peru. 

1822. San Martin withdraws from Peru. 

1823. José de la Riva Agiiero elected President. Simon Bolivar with a Colombian 
army attacks the Spaniards who are overthrown at the battles of Junin and 
Ayacucho, 

1824. Bolivar elected President. 

1826. Bolivar returns to Colombia. 

1827. General de Lamar succeeds Bolivar. 

1828. Constitution promulgated. 

1829. Wart with Colombia. Lamar deposed. 

1835. Santa Cruz intervenes in Peru and establishes the Peru-Bolivian Confederation. 

1836. War between Chile and the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, 

1839. Peru-Bolivian Confederation defeated by Chile. 

1846. Exportation of guano begun. 

1847. Unsuccessful invasion of Peru by the Bolivian General Ballivian. 

1855. Slavery abolished. 

1856. New Constitution promulgated. 

1860. Constitution modified. ; 

1866. Peru joins Chile, and declares war on Spain. Callao bombarded by Spanish 
fleet. 

1868. Treaty of peace with Spain. 

1876. Peruvian-Brazilian frontier dispute settled. 

1879. Outbreak of the Nitrate War. 

1881. Lima occupied by the Chileans. 

1884. Peace signed with Chile. 

1884-5. Insurrection under General Caceres. 

1886. General Caceres elected President. 

1892. Great fire at Callao. 
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1895. Lima besieged by insurrectionists under General Pierola. President Caceres 
takes refuge on a French man-of-war at Callao. General Pierola elected 
President. 

1903. Boundary dispute between Peru and Bolivia submitted to the arbitration of 
Argentina. 

1908. Abortive revolution in Peru. 

1917. Peru severs diplomatic relations with Germany. 

Ig1g. Joins the League of Nations. 

r921. Centenary of Proclamation of Independence. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Constitution of January 18, 1920, vests legislation in a 
Senate of 57 members and a House of Representatives of 128. 
The latter has one deputy for each 30,000 inhabitants, and the 
former one to four senators for each department according to 
size. Both senators and deputies are elected by direct vote. Every 
two years one-third of the members of each Chamber retire by lot. 
The President, to whom is entrusted the executive power, is elected 
for five years and may be re-elected for a second term. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


José de San Martin fe ate ste 4 ep Losl 
José de la Mar a Ag as¢ a te od wilS22, 
J. de la Riva Agiiero ae dic Ar ee sae teas 
Simon Bolivar ae ses ao of ie aq 1824 
General J. de Lamar Fa) EO2Z 
General Agustin Gamarra 5c re ne si) WLSZO 
Luis José Orbegoso ae we oye Or Pe Pubes 
Félipe Santiago Salaverry is a Se el 835 
Andrés Santa Cruz ais +. 1836 
General Agustin Gamarra (second term) «ee we 1839 
Manuel Menendez .. ts i 3 ag ee 1842 
Manuel Vivanco... ois ae z= oy ESAS 
Ramon Castilla (first term) = si: a2 ears OES 
General J. Echenique 6 : ne ss os) fT SSE 
Ramon Castilla (second term) ‘ fos oe +. 1855 
Miguel San Ramén ae sys ake seymiloO2 
General Pezet are dio oa At BA ei 1863 
General Canseco . ad Je ah panier OOS 
General Mariano Ignace Prado 8 Aa ‘ve pee trey, 
José Balta .. wie mae da are E 1868 
Manuel Pardo x Be Tee Fe. 
General Mariano Ignace Prado (second term) ae ay $2870 
Nicolas de Pierola .. : " s ne +. 1879 
Francisco Garcia Calderén abi 3 a cae lOoh 
Admiral Montero .. oie we se ae neg koud 
Miguel Iglesias oe a me ate Gc <p TSOS 
General A. Caceres ate 58 ee +. 1886 
Morales Bermudez ., at as ae 3 «+ 1890 
Justiniano Borgofio oe of pie ey etepoyl 
General A. Caceres (second term) 4G Re 19 PPLOO4 
Nicolas de Pierola (second term) .. be an +. 1895 
S$. Romafia .. es ae a oe ee ++ 1899 
Manuel Candamo .. A ae Se ahs a\ep HEQO3 
Serapio Calder6n .. Ae 5 a ae +. 1904 
José Pardo .. ae 50 Ef Sr +s IQ04 
Augusto B, Leguia .. Bs ss ss Ss Ae SoS) 
G. E. Billinghurst .. nc oe oe oe Seal OL2 
General O. R. Benavides .. SA a ole ait LOLA. 
José Pardo (second term) .. aie ae os a LOLS 
Augusto B. Leguia (second term) Sa as se, OES 
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E PRESIDENT. 
Augusto B. Leguia (1924) third term. 
MINISTRY. 
Interior .. nt -- Don Juan M. de la Torre. 
Foreign Office .. .. Dr. Don, César A. Elguera. 
War Office a6 .. Don Alfredo Piedra. 
Navy ee ans -- Don Octavio Casanave. 


Finance .. a3 -.- Don Marcial Pastor. 
Justice and Education .. Dr. Don Alejandrino Maguifia (Premier) 
Agriculture and Railways Ing. Don Manuel Masias. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


There are ten judicial districts in which justice is administered 
by superior and minor courts, and there is also a Supreme Court 
at Lima, the judges of which are chosen by Congress. 

The departments are divided into provinces (113 in number) 
and the provinces into 873 districts. Each department is admin- 
istered by a Prefect, and each province by a Sub-Prefect. Municipal 
councillors are elected by direct vote, and foreigners are eligible. 

The Constitution guarantees complete religious liberty. The 
religion of the Republic is Roman Catholicism. The churches and 
convents are the property of the State. Lima is the seat of an 
archbishop, under whom are 13 bishops. 

The language is Spanish, but the Kechua and Aimara dialects 
are spoken among the Indian population. 


Public Holidays :—The chief feast days of the Roman Catholic 
Church are observed. The following are official holidays :— 

July4 ; and 28, 29, 30—-Commemoration of National Independence. 

August 30—Santa Rosa de Lima. 

September 24—Our Lady of Ransom. 

October 12—Discovery of America. 

November 11. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Sugar is the chief agricultural crop. The plantations lie mainly 
in the irrigated section of the country west of the mountains. Sala- 
verry and Trujillo are the centres of the industry; there are also 
plantations near Chimbote. Sugar at 12s. 6d. a quintal f.o.b. Peru- 
vian port is understood to leave a small margin of profit to the 
producer. The production in 1922 was about 350,000 tons. 

Cotton ranks next in importance. Three varieties are grown, 
greatly differing from each other in their general characteristics :— 

PERUVIAN SEA IsLANpDs :—Is an inferior Sea Islands cotton. 
Though it has a fairly long staple and a silky appearance, it 1s more 
irregular, both as to colour and length of staple, than the pure 
Sea Islands grown in the United States. It has a length of about 
1% inch. 
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Rovucu Peruvian:—Is a harsh, wiry cotton, with a staple of 
about 1} inch. It is an indigenous variety, and the product of a 
perennial plant, which attains a height of about 1o ft. On account 
of its very harsh fibre this cotton is used chiefly for mixing with 
wool, with which fibre it has certain properties in common. 


SmootH PERUVIAN:—Is a soft cotton, similar to American, from 
which it is not improbably descended. It constitutes about 70 
per cent. of the crop. Staple, about 14 inch. 


In some respects Peru resembles Egypt as a cotton-growing 
country. In the hot season the melting of the snows causes an 
overflow of the rivers, which deposits a rich mud over the cotton 
fields. 

The total production of cotton is not known exactly, but was 
_ about 40,000 tons in 1921. The production of Tangiiis (a hybrid 
of rough and smooth) has noticeably increased, while that of 
Mitafifi (long staple) has decreased. The imposition by the United 
States of a duty on long staple cotton has made this grade relatively 
unsaleable. On the Amazon side of Peru, cotton-growing assumes 
some importance. 

The area under cotton in Peru was, in acres, for 1915, 138,860 ; 
for 1917, 160,175; for 1919, 222,160. The production of ginned 
cotton for the same years was, in tons, 24,600, 27,125, and 33,558. 
Peruvian smooth cotton corresponds approximately to American 
Middling. Since the collapse of wild rubber, formerly the chief 
product of the Amazon basin district of Peru around Iquitos, atten- 
tion has been turned to cotton planting as an alternative. 


Cotton-seed oil is extracted and cattle-cake is manufactured from 
the residue upon a steadily increasing scale. 


Large quantities of tobacco are grown, and other products 
include rice (on the northern coast), cacao and coffee. Other 
products exploited include grapes, olives, and wheat. The Gov- 
ernment assists by furnishing large quantities of guano, which 
is found on the many islands bordering the coast. Limited quan- 
tities of this manure may be exported after the needs of the country 
are supplied. 


Coca is grown in the Cuzco, Ayacucho and Huanuco districts, 
coca being a necessity to the Indian population. Coca in the leaf 
is consumed locally, but cocaine is made at Huanuco and about 
3,300 pounds are exported annually, principally to Japan. 


The cultivation of Vanilla offers profitable ground for investigation. 
Balata trees are felled, not tapped, by the native collectors, and 
the supply is accordingly diminishing. 


Sisal hemp is not at present cultivated in Peru, though it is found 
in a wild state. There is much land suitable to this product on 
the eastern slopes of the Cordillera which could be obtained very 
cheaply. : 
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The castor oil plant grows wild in the cotton districts wherever 
there is water. In the Vichayal district one company has 10,000 
plants under cultivation, 


Before the advent of plantation rubber, wild rubber collected 
in the Peruvian Orient was one of the principal exports. It has 
decayed to insignificant proportions, but with American aid efforts 
are being used to revive the business by establishing plantations. 


The wool business is the life-blood of Arequipa, Cuzco, and other 
large towns. The Government has a model farm in the Department 
of Puno for the improvement of the national breeds of sheep. 
There are said to be six million sheep in that department alone. 
Alpacas and llamas are two other wool-bearing animals of Peru. 


The hide industry is of growing importance; the goat and kid 
skins’ are in great demand for glove-making. Some 2,000 tons 
were shipped in 1922. 


Fruit-growing :—An agricultural explorer to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, Mr. Wilson Popenoe, records his opinion that Peruvian 
fruits could be improved both in quality and quantity by the 
adoption of scientific methods. The Urubamba Valley, near Cuzco, 
is one of the best favoured districts and famous for its pears. Straw- 
berries are grown for market near Lima. Date palms flourish 
between Pisco and Ica. Excellent oranges are grown near Palpa. 
Bananas are imported from Ecuador although the Peruvian coastal 
valleys are suitable for their culture. The grapes of Southern 
Peru are of a renowned quality and ripen at a period when the 
markets of the northern countries are short of supplies. Olives 
and figs do well in the southern valleys. Arequipa guavas are 
famed. Peaches, pears, plums, quinces, and apples all grow on 
the sierra. Raspberries and blackberries are native to the Andes. 
The opportunities of preserving these fruits and marketing them 
seems to deserve attention. 


Among fruits more or less confined to Peru are enumerated the 
highly perishable chirimoya, the sugary licuma, the nispero del 
Japon, or loquat. The capuli, or wild cherry, grows on the roadsides 
of the higher Andes. 


Irrigated Lands :—Some 20,000 acres of desert in the Cafiete 
Valley are being fertilized by the Pampas Imperial irrigation 
scheme upon which over £400,000 has been spent. The Govern- 
ment propose to irrigate 100,000 acres in Piura and Lambayeque 
departments at a cost of £3,000,000, spread over five years. 

A colonization scheme—that of the Tomenotti Concession or 
Peruvian Land Development Company—is in progress on 23 
million acres upon the eastern slope of the Andes between the 
Uyacali and Pachitea rivers. The situation is remote from the 


produce markets. 
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MINERAL RICHES. 


The mineral production, valued in 1903 at less than £1,500,000, 
was close on £5,000,000 in 1913, and it exceeded £10,000,000 in 1922 ; 
leaving prospects of a large further increase. Petroleum has taken 
first place, but copper mining increases, and both engage large 
capital. 

The production of copper has latterly been some 30,000 tons, 
rising to 40,000 tons a year. The richer lodes have been largely 
exhausted, but modern smelting plant is employed to secure the 
most economical results in working the poorer ores, and prospecting 
work continues. 

The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation, capital £6,000,000, is 
the chief undertaking. The new mining and smelting operations 
of the Northern Peru Mining Company, Trujillo, directed by the 
Guggenheim interests, promise to become very extensive. 

The production of silver rose from 300 metric tons in 1918 to 
409 in 1922, largely in consequence of new developments at Salpo 
and Cerro de Pasco. Silver is found in certain copper ores and is 
worked also at Casapalca, Ticapampa, Colquipoero and Caylloma. 

Peru produces annually some 2,500 kilograms of pure gold. The 
principal source is the Cotabambas Auraria mine, near Abancay. 
The new Chuquitambo mine, to the north of Cerro de Pasco, is 
now producing, though not on a large scale. The Inca or Santa 
Domingo mine, to the east of the Puno-Cuzco railway and near 
the Inambari River, has had large sums spent on its development. 
Placer beds have been tested on the river Napo in the eastern 
tropical part of the country, but the prospects are not called en- 
couraging. Gold has been found in silver veins at Salpo, but less 
is forthcoming from the Cerro de Pasco copper ores. 

The principal vanadium mine in the world, known as Minas 
Ragras, lies to the west of Cerro de Pasco. Work on vanadium, 
tungsten, and molybdenum has been suspended awaiting demand 
from the steel trade. 

Bismuth is found and smelted at San Gregorio, near Cerro de 
Pasco. Antimony, lead, and mercury are all worked and so is 
borax, the latter at Arequipa. 

There are fields of anthracite at Huayday, inland from the port 
of Chimbote, and at Paracas, near Pisco. Insufficient coal is 
raised for the purposes of the smelting works, but there are pros- 
pects of new supplies from the Oyon coalfield. 


PETROLEUM LANDS. 

The discovery of oil extends back to the days of the Incas, when 
it was obtained from shallow hand-dug pits situated along the 
outcrop of the oilsands. These pits were visited by Pizarro, and 
must have been used by the early Spanish conquerors, as some of 
their old cannon have been found in their vicinity. 

The first oil wells were drilled near Negritos, 15 miles south of 
Talara, towards the end of last century, but it was not until 1904 
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that the Peruvian oil industry began to make rapid progress. In 
1920 the production of crude oil amounted to 400,000 tons, and 
is now about twice as great. The oil is of high grade and contains 
from 15 per cent. to 40 per cent. of petrol. It is a valuable lubri- 
cant for work in low temperatures. 

Only one field is exploited, that of the north near the Ecuadorean 
frontier. The Lobitos Oilfield Ltd., of London; the London & 
Pacific Petroleum Co. (Standard Oil); the Peruvian concern, 
Piaggio & Co. (at Zorritos), are the three producing companies. 
Petroleum is proved in the Huancané district, between Lake 
Titicaca and Cuzco. Indications have been found in many parts 
of the country east of the Cordillera. Claims have been staked 
upon 75,000 acres fronting Callao and Ancon by German interests. 

Oil is found in the Sierra, at Abancay and Ayacucho; in the 
central provinces of Yauli, Jauja, and Huancavelica; in the south 
at Canas, Lampa, Azangaro, and Huancané by the waters of 
lofty Titicaca. The Montana is possibly the richest oil land of 
Peru. Oil may be seen floating on the surface of the rivers. The 
prospector has confined his efforts largely to northern Peru. 

Application for concessions must be made to the Ministry of 
Fomento. A pertenencia, or concession, is defined as a superficial 
area of 40,000 square metres. Companies holding. concessions 
are subject to the provisions of the Commercial Code, and have 
a duly authorized representative in Lima. Foreigners may. not 
acquire claims within fifty kilometres of the frontier, nor may any 
concessionnaire make contracts with foreign Governments, nor 
with companies associated with or controlled by such Govern- 
ments, nor may claims be transferred without the permission 
of the Executive. , 

On application for an exploration concession, a guarantee deposit 
must be made of £200 on the coast, £80 in the Sierra, and £40 
in the Montana for each 1,000 pertenencias or fraction thereof. 
Before the concessionnaire can export the oil, he must satisfy pro 
yata the needs of the country in petroleum and its derivatives. 
Companies exploiting petroleum deposits and hydrocarbons 
must offer 25 per cent. of their shares for sale to the State or to 
Peruvian capitalists, and native labour must be employed, not only 
in the technical and administrative spheres, but also in the working 
force, and in each case in the proportion fixed by the Executive. 

The product is subject to an export tax. 


Manufacturing Industries :—Peru is primarily a producer of raw 
materials but attempts have been made to foster manufacturing 
industry, and notably by means of a protective customs tariff. 
Copper smelting employs the largest number of hands, and there 
are sugar, cotton, woollen, flour and lumber mills, cotton ginneries, 
tanneries, cotton-seed oil, soap, biscuit, and chocolate factories, and 
several foundries making small machinery-parts. Boots, hats, 
bottles, and brooms are among the manufactures. The number of 
cotton-seed oil, cake, and soap factories is increasing. 
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Foreign Capital :—The amount of British capital invested in Peru 
and quoted on the London Stock Exchange is about £27,000,000. 
The total amount invested by all nations is about £00,000,000, the 
heaviest participator being Great Britain. Although Peru’s natural 
wealth—the bedrock upon which the future prosperity of the nation 
will be built—cries aloud for capital, there are other outlets for 
investment. A great livestock industry looms on the horizon, 
while needs awaiting fulfilment include electrical goods of all kinds, 
glassware, canning factories, cement plants, building accessories, 
toilet articles, rope and twine, hotels, sanitary fittings, enamelled 
baths and lavatory appointments, paper mills, and additional 
cotton mills. The consumption of articles of luxury, of mechanical 
parts, and of domestic equipment, should draw capital to Peru 
for the erection of factories to produce these commodities. 


Speaking generally, Labour in Peru is not possessed of even 
elementary notions of economics, and, being temperamentally 
open to the influence of oratory, is easily persuaded to unreasonable 
action by interested propagandists. There is a law enjoining 
compulsory arbitration before striking, but it proves difficult of 
application. 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


The monetary unit is the Peruvian pound, equivalent, at par, to 
the British sovereign, and often written “fp.” The silver coins 
are the sol; the half-sol (50 centavos), the peseta (20 centavos), 
the real (10 centavos), and the medio (5 centavos). Ten sols are the 
equivalent of the sovereign, and there are 100 centavos in the sol. 
The copper coins are the 2-centavo and i-centavo pieces. 


The metric system of weights and measures is general along 
the coast and in the more populous centres. 


Other weights and measures used in the interior are the :— 


I Square vara 
1 Peruvian gallon of wine 


0859 square yard. 
6°70 imperial gallons. 


Onza = I°OT4 Oz. avoirdupois. 
Libra — t'o14 Ib. = 
Quintal LOD AA ts - 

25 libras = I arroba. 

I vara ce 0°927 yard. 


TEEMPRESS: 


The principal daily papers published at Lima are: “El 
Comercio,’ “‘La s@ronica,”’.." El. Excelsior;?’..> Las+Prensa,”’> “#1 
Tiempo,’ and “La Union.” The “West Coast Leader,” pub- 
lished weekly in Lima in the English language, periodically issues 
special numbers of exceptional interest. . There are published in 
IguiqueE: ‘“‘ La Provineia,” ‘‘ El Tarapacdé”’ and ‘‘ El Nacional,” 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


In 1921 the postal, telegraph, and radio-telegraph services of Peru 
were handed over for twenty-five years to Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Company, Ltd. Sir William Slingo, late engineer-in- 
chief of the British Post Office, was appointed Administrator-General 
on behalf of the Company. ; 

Peru is in the Postal Union. The tariff for inland letters is ro cents 
for 15 grammes or any fraction thereof. There is a parcel post. 

There are about 8,000 miles of State telegraph: line and an exten- 
sive telephone system. 

There are three submarine cables between Peru and Chile, and 
_ two between Peru and the northern republics. Wireless stations 
have been established at Iquitos, Putumayo, San Cristébal, Lima, 
Callao, and other places. 

Outward mails are dispatched via Panama, the United States, and 
Buenos Aires at frequent intervals. 

Postage : 24d. first ounce and 14d. each ounce after. 

Homeward mails arrive about thtee times a week. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
1920 oa 2% -. £18,359,223 £35,304,155 
Ig2I as mS mS 16,669,188 16,660,484 
1922 es oe oe 10,592,554 18,712,870 
1923 na be EE 14,1325307 23,950,987 


Import Formalities :—Certificates of origin are not required for 
exports to Peru. 

Consular invoices, made out on special forms, obtainable at 
a Peruvian Consulate, and drawn up in Spanish, must be presented 
with all goods. These have to be submitted in quadruplicate 
to the Consul of Peru at the port of shipment for legalization, 
together with a copy of the bill of lading. Fees are payable for 
legalization. 

A revised Customs Tariff came into force 1st July, 1923. Like 
that previously in force it is on a specific basis. The classification 
has been revised and elaborated and the number of headings 
increased from 1,381 to 2,336. 


IMPORTATION OF FIREARMS :—New regulations for the import, 
sale, and use of firearms, ammunition, and weapons were made on 
June 29, 1923. Licences and permits are required in each case, 
and Callao is the only port through which such goods are permitted 
to enter the country. Applications must be addressed to the police 
at Lima or Callao. The general prohibition on firearms does not 
apply to ‘‘Winchester” carbines for farms and mines, hunting 
arms, saloon arms up to calibre ‘22 revolvers and pistols, and 
firearms of historical value. Members of the army and navy and 
the National Target Shooting Association of Peru are given 
special permits under the new regulations. 
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PERUVIAN LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE. 
London .. are we 
(28 Holland Park, 
W.1I. Tel. Park 
3644.) 
Iondon .. 


(36/37 Queen’ ’ Street, 
E.C.4.). Tel.City 2879 


Belfast... ce oe. 
Birkenhead 35 oe 
Birmingham Ne a6 
Edinburgh are oe 
Glasgow .. ie oe 


Hartlepool ae 50 
Huddersfield 50 0 


Liverpool .. ve oe 


Manchester 50 ie 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 5 
Newport (Mon.) .. s 
Plymouth a6 ois 
Queenstown sia nie 
Sheffield .. 36 oe 
Southampton .. sie 


DESIGNATION. 
Chargé d’ Affaires .. 


First Secretary 
Accountant Attaché 
Air Attaché a 


Naval Attaché .. 


Consul-General .. 
Vice-Consul =e 
Chancellor .. 
Consul : < 
Vice-Consul — am 
Consul : 

Consul os ar 


Consul a9 wis 


Consul ae ak 
Vice-Consul 4.5 
Consul 58 a5 
Consul A6 no 
Consul ae oe 
Consul es 5a 


Consul ae os 
Consul ed aie 
Consul se oa 


Consul ar <4 
Consul ve ate 


NAME, 


Dr. Ricardo Rivera 
Schreiber. 


Carlos A. Mackeheine. 
Comandante Juan Leguia 
c 


S.; D.F.C. 
Comandante Federico 
Taboada. 


Oscar Victor Salomén. 
Gerardo Vargas. 

Enrique Barrios. 

Raymond Augustine Burke. 
John Weston. 

John Hotchkiss. 


Juan de Aliaga. 


Hon. James Montague 
Balfour. 


Eulogio del Solar. 


Ll. K. Fawcitt. 
John Arthur Freeman. 


Guillermo A. Leguia. 
I. Kahila. 
Juan M. Raygada. 


Arthur Bellamy. 
James Charles Rohan. 
William Emest Wheatley. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN PERU. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant. 
Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE, 
Jima .:. * 
Callao .. fe 

Arequipa. 

Mollendo 

Payta ee 

Salaverry and 
Trujillo. 
Tquités oe 


RANE, 


Envoy Extraordin- 
ary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

Archivist : ee 

(M) onculnee e 

(M) Consul . oe 

Vice-Consul 

Vice-Consul (temp. i 


Pro-Consul we 
Vice-Consul te 
Vice-Consul a 
Pro-Consul .. he 
(M) Vice-Consul .. 
Vice-Consul yn 


Consul do oe 


NAME, 


Lord H. A. R. Hervey 


W. F. Redmond 
ie eer an. 
J.P. Trant..% 


Acting Captain Ernest 
Henslowe, O.B.E., 
R.N. 

H. E. Young 

Reginald W. Stafford 

G. H. J. Marshall .. 


R. Antram .. piel 
H. E. Dawson 


J. W. Massey A 
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Republic of Peru, 
with the excep- 
tion of the De- 
partment of 
Loreto. 


Department of 
T,oreto, 


PERU. 


Information for Passengers. 


_ Passengers over 12 years of age and not Peruvian subjects require 
individual passports with a signed photograph attached; visé by 
the Peruvian Legation or Consulate in the country of embarkation. 
A certificate of recent vaccination is necessary. 


Commercial Travelling in Peru, 


No special regulations exist affecting the operations of commercial 
travellers and no registration or licences are required. The Muni- 
cipality of Lima has, however, recently imposed a tax payable 
once only upon all established businesses, in addition to the yearly 
“patente de Comercio.’’ Amongst the different categories appears 
“ Commercial travellers with samples,” and the tax amounts to 
£P.40, 35, or 30 according to the goods and the importance of 
the business. The rate is determined by the officials of the 
Municipality and the tax is personal. Travellers carrying catalogues 
only would be exempt. No other municipality in the Republic 
levies a tax upon commercial travellers. Commercial travellers’ 
samples are governed by a law of June 26, 1912, containing the 
following provisions :— 

1. The importation of sample cases through the Customs of 
the principal ports of the Republic is subject to the following 
regulations. 

2. The interested parties must present in each case in duplicate 
a detailed inventory containing the following particulars :— 


(A) Mark, number, and gross weight of the case. 

(B) Individual numbering of each article which the case 
may contain, giving the tariff classification and the number 
of the tariff corresponding thereto, and also a description 
of the article, gross weight, legal and net weight, and dimensions, 
should occasion require. 

(c) The importation of more than one specimen of each 
article is not permitted, it being allowed only in the event 
of their being different in quality, form, size, weight, and 
colour. 

(p) The articles, which are free of duty under the Tariff, 
may be imported without any of the preceding requirements. 

(ce) The articles, the importation of which may not be 
allowed under section (c) (of this article), may be stored in 
the Customs, the dues for packing and storage being charged 
to the interested parties in accordance with the respective 
tariffs. 

3. In respect of the goods referred to in the previous article, 
Sections (A) and (p), bonds must be presented in triplicate, which 
are to remain subject to the procedure established therefor by the 
Commerce and Customs Regulations. 
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4. The duties owing on the articles entered must be paid in 
cash, or in bank drafts, and will be returned at the time of the 
re-exportation of the merchandise, after deduction of the amount 
due in accordance with Section (£) of Article 1. 


5. The Customs shall fix in each case a reasonable time, which 
must not exceed three months, for re-exportation, and if the term 
shall lapse without such re-exportation there will not be any ground 
for a claim for the return of the duties, nor will there be any reason 
why the bank draft shall not be presented by the Customs. 

6. In order to re-export a sample case or part of its contents, 
the interested parties must present the case to the Customs before- 
hand, in order that its contents may be compared in detail ; no 
responsibility attaching to the Customs for delay in its re-embarka- 
tion unless it is presented within reasonable time. 

7. If the result of examination shows that any article is missing, 
that it has been changed in weight or measure, or replaced by 
some other article, the double duty corresponding must be paid 
and the substituted article shall be confiscated. 


8. Sample cases imported on observance of this resolution may 
be transported throughout the rest of the Republic subject to 
the dispositions of the Commerce and Customs Regulations in the 
matter of national merchandise. 

9. The Superintendent-General of Customs shall make suitable 
provision to facilitate the examination of sample cases, for their 
storage and re-embarkation. 


In the case of samples which the importer wishes to remain 
entire and re-ship, the importation will be allowed without pay- 
ment of duty, when it is possible to identify the goods on exportation 
from the country. In this case the interested party must make 
a deposit equal to twice the amount of duty chargeable on the 
merchandise which he may re-ship through the same Customs 
House during a period not greater than six months. If at the end 
of the period allowed the importer tenders the amount of the 
corresponding duty the draft deposit will be returned to him, 
but if during the period allowed the goods are not exported or the 
duties paid, the draft will be collected. 

Travellers would be well advised to bring a letter of recom- 
mendation to some known resident in the port through which 
they enter the country. 

Should a commercial traveller enter Bolivia through Mollendo 
with samples, he must see that a detailed list of his samples is 
made out, and that by means of an agent a bond for the full value 
of the Customs duty is put up. Should the traveller not leave Peru 
within a certain period, this bond is forfeited. On leaving Peru 
within the stipulated period, the traveller can haye a revised 
list of his samples made out by the Peruvian Custom House at 
Puno, and this on being sent to Mollendo, enables the agent to 
withdraw his bond ; if more convenient the list may be revised 
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by the Custom House at La Paz, when it must be signed and viséd 
by the Peruvian Consul. The responsibility of the agent at Mollendo 
then ceases and he can withdraw the bond he has given, there 
being no duties leviable in Mollendo on articles in transit to 
Bolivia. 


There is no Government tax on commercial travellers, but taxes 
are imposed by certain municipalities. Arequipa imposes 25 soles 
(about £2 10s.) quarterly, and Cuzco 50 soles for each visit. The 
best times for visits are from August to October and during April 
and May. ‘The rainy season lasts from November to April. The 
railways do not grant any special concessions as regards luggage. 


A limited amount of advertising matter may be carried, such 
as calendars, but if these appear to have a definite value the 
appraiser may demand payment of duty on them. The best selling 
times in Peru are for some weeks preceding the national holiday 
(July 28), the Christmas season, and the weeks before Easter. 


PERUVIAN BAIL ROUTES. 


The Central Railway is a standard-gauge line from Callao to 
Huancayo, 217 miles distant, on the Atlantic side of the Andes, 
with branches to Morococha (9 miles) and to Ancén (24 miles). 

There are sixty-five tunnels and sixty-seven bridges. Sixteen 
“ switch-backs ”’ exist at points where the steepness of the mountain 
sides permits of no other means of ascent. Chosica, a favourite 
winter resort near Lima, stands at an elevation of 2,800 feet; 
Matucana, where there is a good hotel, at 7,799 feet; ZTamboraque, 
Rio Blanco, and Casapalca, important smelting centres, are at 
9,826, 11,500, and 13,606 feet respectively. At Oroya, the junction 
of a railway leading to Cerro de Pasco, are the largest copper mines 
in the world, at 12,178 feet. 

From Oroya the Huancayo section branches off to the town of 
that name, the centre of a flourishing grain and livestock district, 
and the point of departure for the Huancavelica, and other mining 
regions. The town of Jauja has a wide and growing reputation 
as a resort for consumptives. The short branch from Ticlio to the 
mining camp of Morococha, beautiful with its lakes and glaciers, 
crosses the range at 15,865 feet above sea level, or somewhat higher 
than Mont Blanc. The Central Railway of Peru is the highest 
railway in the world. The ascent into the clouds is accomplished 
without the use of a rack line. On the downward journey all 
passenger trains are piloted by a hand car, equipped with most 
powerful brakes. 

From Oroya station the Perené Colony is reached, an important 
agricultural settlement controlled by the Peruvian Corporation. 

Trains run between Callao, Chosica, and Ancén two or three 
times daily, according to season, and from Callao to Oroya and 
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Huancayo every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, returning 
the following days. Return fares; Oroya, 29 soles (say £2 18s.), 
Huancayo, 43.80 soles (say £4 7s. 6d.). 


The Paita to Piura Railway is a well-kept standard-gauge line 
sixty miles in length, passing through a fertile district famous 
for high-grade cotton and the manufacture of Panama hats. 
Paita, one of the most northerly ports in Peru, is third in importance 
in exports and imports. Large oilfields and sulphur deposits 
are situated in the neighbourhood, as well as vast tracts of virgin 
land suitable for agriculture. 


Trains leave at 1 p.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and at 2 p.m. on Saturdays, for Piura (fare 2.91 soles), returning 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays at 8a.m. Piura 
was the first town established by the Spaniards, and to-day has an 
industrious and progressive population of some ten thousand. 


The Pisco to Ica Railway, forty-six miles, is the highway by 
which the products of the departments of Ica, Ayacucho, and 
Huancavelica reach their coastal outlet at Pisco, one of the oldest 
of the Peruvian ports. After traversing the plain of Chunchanga, 
between the Ica and Pisco rivers, the line changes its direction 
at the village of Guadalupe, where it crosses the Ica valley and 
reaches the city of that name. The Ica valley, with its smiling 
vineyards, is celebrated for its wines and aguardiente (native 
brandy). Several varieties of grapes are successfully grown, those 
chiefly favoured being the Quebranta, Moscatel, Albilla and Italia, 
from all of which wines of excellent quality are produced. A 
short distance from Ica stands the pretty town of Huacachina, 
a health resort, famous for its medicinal baths. 


Ilo to Moquegua Railway :—The line is some tI00 kilometres 
in length, linking the fine port of Ilo with Moquegua, the capital 
of its province. The district is an agricultural one, its principal 
exports being wine, olives, and olive oil for domestic use. The 
Government of Peru has evinced an active interest in promoting 
the wine industry of the Moquegua Valley and has imported cuttings 
from the best French vineyards and engaged an expert to instruct 
the growers. . 


The Pacasmayo Railway connects the port of that name with 
the towns of Guadalupe (42 kilometres) and Chilete (105 kilometres), 
traversing a productive district chiefly devoted to the cultivation 
of rice. The mole is 775 metres long, and has a double line of 
rails. 

There is a daily service of trains to Guadalupe, and a bi-weekly 
service to Chilete, the first-class fares being respectively 1.20 
soles and 5 soles. From various points on the line easy horseback 
journeys can be made to other centres, for instance, to Chocope, 
Chiclayo, and Cajamarca. 
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The Chimbote Railway :—The port of Chimbote, situated on 
one of the most magnificent natural harbours in the world, is 
reached from Callao by steamers leaving every Thursday, arriving 
at Chimbote shortly after mid-day on Saturdays. Steamers for 
the return journey call at Chimbote at 8 a.m. on Sundays. The 
railway runs ‘inland 57 kilometres to Tablones (fare 3.40 soles). 
The principal productions are sugar, grown at Tambo Real (Cambio 
Puente station), cotton and rice, grown at Suchiman and Vinzos, 
and grapes, grown at Tablones. 


The Trujillo Railway :—Its coast terminus is at the port of Sala- 
ae which possesses a well-equipped mole with excellent landing 
acilities. 


Trujillo, the capital of the department of La Libertad, 144 
kilometres inland, is a picturesque old town founded by Pizarro, 
and so named by him in honour of his birth-place. It has a 
population of about 10,000, and contains many imposing buildings. 
A: few miles north are the ruins of Chanchan, an Inca town of 
great archeological interest. The ruins cover a large area of 
desert, and antiquities of great value have been unearthed. There 
are four trains daily each way from Salaverry to Trujillo. 


The Southern Railway of Peru, a standard gauge line, managed by 
the Peruvian Corporation, Ltd., runs from Mollendo via Arequipa 
to Juliaca and Cuzco. From Juliaca a spur is carried to Puno, on 
the western shore of Lake Titicaca. The company’s steamers, 
Puno-Guaqui, connect with their trains, Guaqui-La Paz, Bolivia. 
See pp. 104-107. ; 


The following shows the stations, distances, and altitudes upon 
the Mollendo Division of the line :— 
' . 


MOLLENDO TO AREQUIPA. 


veer Altitude. Distance. 

Si at Feet. Miles. 
MOLLENDO ie ao ais Ta ike ee —_— 
Mejia mS a5 ae ats LOU ere nO 9 
Ensenada .. me as re 32 ttle 6 I4 
Tambo es aie of + 986 22% a 19 
Posco 25 ore a Sat OO Ul lces sakes 
Cachendo .. 4; ty opm t35 250 Mieke ee 35 
Huagri be ore fe OR Ped eee aR 44 
La Joya i.% oe oe Sew ASFA’  b3¢ AG 55 
San José .. be - teh, 45850 cere iis 65 
Ramal a de ae gO ries 72 
Vitor oe Se ie 40) 35350 2 are 77 
Quishuarani oN can oe OS LZ5) ete we 84 
Uchumayo “4 a 14) O50 s- 3 ie 95 
Huaico ae a ae ce (6,548.54 os “4 98 
Tiabaya .. ay ae Wan (Os7 04m ele 5 ee LOO! 
Tingo ve rs AG: aa eT OM a UOF 
AREQUIPA .. aud ste eM775 DO. Bitele wae 207, 
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A list follows of the stations from Arequipa to Juliaca and Puno. 
AREQUIPA TO au EAC AND PUNO. 


tations. Altitude. Distance. 
Feet. Miles. 

AREQUIPA ar, va MANE Z;550! Tiss we 
Yura Pry be ait ” 8450 .. Fie aks 
Quiscos _.. 43 ae SF al OIE Sum ee re 30 
Ayrampal -s ihe Ae SE BOQRIOV, PE IBF 
Pampa de Arrieros ae SerTIZ; 302 aay at. 44 
Caflaguas .. oe nt mes SOR sen os 59 
Sumbay .. ar as erie fee ee a dy 7i 
Pillones .. ae arn ver LAS ae Sin 87 
Vincocaya MChiaE Sick ++ 14,357. + “4 G9, 
Crucero Alto af are aa ter, OOS ere Bie mb ENYA 
Lagunillas ag ne vs) T4200" ss o') 3ag 
Santa Lucia whe are TRAE 3 250 Ste wrt 
Maravillas ze tere 5 ey hE2 OOF Paz ise 256 
Cabanillas. . id a4 » eee, TAY Let . SOG 
JULIACA .. ay cs me EEO exscaye pace kato: 
Puno a Be cid sie yO Sete veg ZERO 
Puno More, Lake Titicaca for 

Bolivia .. % Be ss, O35) es. «h 8 


The Cuzco extension of the line leading to the ancient capital of 
the Inca Empire is detailed below :— 


JULIACA TO CUZCO. 7 £ 
Stations. Altitude. Distance, 


Feet. Miles. 
JULIACA §.. 4 ie af PTZ 550 VR Br —., 
Taro st es aie, Be ae ae PF as 26 
Pucata..» a5 ain sa Lee a es ae 37 
Tirapata .. ols Sc ea. T2732 ka “A 42 
Ayaviri .. a a ad> TR80R hes 3c: 57 
Santa Rosa a. ts aah EZsLOO» Set as 82 
Ia Raya .. nip we =e See ee oe 99 
Chectuyoc ee OG nie PEZOOOR ce ve IQ 
Sicuani .. a 5c sith DE, OF OMNI Sekes 
San Pablo.. Ne Os Kio kE Ad oe ne el Stee 
Tinta sre ate of ried 0 eh SF L3O 
Combapata a ae oe TISB72¢) ab. O43 
Checacupe Pe ne ie La sae ate oe Eh 
Quiquijana a be th PRO S55 0 Ge +. 166 
Urcos nae ye x3 oe 10,236.) fs oe 1279 
Huaimbutio aie an ae, 2O;045 vy Se GO) 
Cuzco me a rh ee 2T;007 2h «*, 210 


THE JOURNEY TO CUZCO. 


Mollendo—Cuzco (Southern Railway). 


For nearly fourteen miles the line to Arequipa runs on a sandy 
beach, with the brown and grey foot-hills on the left. The noise 
of the train does not drown the sound of the breakers against the 
rocky cliffs, and in between the cliffs are long stretches of sand 
which would delight a lover of bathing. 

As the sea is left behind, a steady climb begins, winding in, 
out and around the foot-hills. The Tambo Valley comes into view 
on the right, and miles of fields with alfalfa, sugarcane, and cotton 
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contrast with the barren slopes on the left. Tden could have 
been no more beautiful than Tambo Valley, and Sahara is not 
more devoid of vegetation than the foot-hills of the Andes on this 
coast. At every station there is a little oasis, irrigated by water 
from the railway tanks, and these places are veritable tropical 
gardens, bearing vivid testimony to the fertility of the soil and 
climatic conditions which, given water, would enable these millions 
of acres of hill-side and plateau to supply cotton, sugar, grain, 
and fruit. Cotton plants are to be seen in several of these gardens, 
twelve or more feet high, with blossoms and mature bolls on the 
same bush throughout the year. Cotton, corn, figs, cane, and 
roses grow side by side in luxuriance. 

The sand dunes near La Joya, on the broad level plateau about 
half-way between Mollendo and Arequipa, are unique in formation 
and appearance. The main formation of the plateau is a coarse, 
brownish lava sand which appears too heavy to be blown. 
Scattered irregularly, are curious crescent-shaped dunes of a light 
grey ash colour. All crescent-shaped and of varying sizes, they are 
from 30 to Ioo ft, across and from 6 to 15 ft. high, with the points 
of the crescent on the leeward side. The dunes creep across the 
desert in a northerly course at the even rate of 40 to 60 ft. per 
year, blown by the wind. The sand is slowly blown up the convex 
side and it drifts down into the hollow side of the crescent. This 
slow movement marks the years with almost the same accuracy 
that an hour glass marks the hours. One has to look back but 
half a mile to see the spot where the dune was fifty years ago, 
and by looking five miles back one sees where it was when the 
Indian runners were crossing the plain, bearing messages to and 
from the Inca at Cuzco. 

Clinging to the steep mountain sides, and following across the 
plains, parallel to the railway, is the eight-inch water line which 
supplies the locomotives and stations along the way and finally 
the city of Mollendo with water from near Arequipa. Laying this 
water line a distance of 107 miles, from an altitude of more than 
7,000 ft. to sea level, was an engineering feat in itself. 


SIGHT OF THE ANDES. 


The view of Mount Misti brings a vivid realization of the real 
grandeur of the Andes. On these rainless slopes is preserved 
all the original colourings of the mineral-laden peaks, whose soft 
shades make the mountain sides velvety with a blending of shades 
most restful to the eye. The deep narrow valley of the Rio Chile 
comes into view, carpeted with rich green. Perpendicular sides of 
rich yellow wall the green valley in a frame of gold. The glisten- 
ing silver of glacier peaks makes the whole a picture which lingers 
in the memory. The Rio Chile flows by Arequipa and on into the 
fertile Camana valley. 

The glistening lights of Arequipa bring the first lap of the 
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railway journey nearly to an end. No other half-day’s railway 
ride in the world is more enjoyable to the lover of ocean, valley, 
and mountain scenery than this 107-mile trip from Mollendo to 
Arequipa. 

A day or two may be very pleasantly spent here in Arequipa, 
famous for its eternal sunshine. In the background are three 
snow-capped mountains, Misti (18,967 ft.), Chachani (19,970 ft.), 
and Pichu-Pichu (17,800 ft.) 

The view is a grand panorama of mountain and valley. El Misti 
is the most admired and most noted of all the peaks of the Andes. 
At its base, a few hundred feet above the level of the city, is the 
Harvard University Observatory. 

The atmospheric conditions at the base of Misti have ne tbitee 
assisted scientific knowledge of the stars. 


THE ASCENT FROM AREQUIPA, 


- Arequipa, as viewed from the train in the evening in the winter 
months, is a panorama of glittering electric lights, giving a very 
cheerful and pleasing impression. By day the sunshine is always 
moderated by cool breezes from the coast, and the 7,500 ft. altitude 
gives a most exhilarating tang to the air without the difficulties 
experienced in higher altitudes. 

The early morning scene from the train as it winds its way up 
the valley from Arequipa towards Cuzco is one of enchanting 
interest. In the foreground are irrigated fields of alfalfa, wheat, 
and other grains. With but one tunnel, few bridges, and no 
switchbacks the ascent is made by almost even gradients, and 
the divide is crossed at Crucero Alto, the highest point upon the 
Southern Railway, 14,688 ft. above, and 210 miles from the sea. 

The train stops for twenty-five minutes at meal stations, and 
the mountain air whets the appetite. The meals are excellent 
and seem to improve with every stop. Passing over the summit, 
the heart quickens its pace and one becomes aware of the unusual 
strain upon the lungs. A few are victims of soroche at this 
altitude ; headache, nausea, and ringing in the ears ; symptoms 
of no more consequence than sea-sickness. Soroche is usually 
the penalty of constipation. 

The first mountain lakes are to be seen soon after crossing the 
summit, and the mountain sides and canyons are covered with 
flocks of sheep, llamas, alpacas, and occasionally vicufias. The 
two largest lakes seen from the train are Lagunillas and Sara- 
cocha. These two are very pretty and both come into sight at 
the same time from opposite sides of the train, which winds along 
their edges for nearly an hour. Wild duck and other fowl offer 
good sport. As the descent continues streams become more 
plentiful. Signs of cultivation appear, and the scene changes 
in a few hours from desolate mountain peaks to fertile pampa, 
carrying a fairly populous agricultural community. 
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The trains arrive at Juliaca in the evening, where passengers 
for Cuzco spend the night. 

In the first hundred miles north from Juliaca through Cuzco, 
the train ascends until it again reaches above 14,000 ft., this time 
on the ridge from which the water flows one way back into Lake 
Titicaca, and the other way down into the Amazon and so to 
the Atlantic. This hundred miles has been cultivated in every 
available spot, and is well watered by mountain streams from 
the glaciers. The cultivation is primitive. Flocks of sheep, 
llamas, and alpacas are met with, always attended by the Indian 
woman herdess. Scattered herds of cattle, a few horses and 
pigs indicate the diversity of agriculture. 

After the summit is passed at La Raya, the descent is rapid. 
The passenger watches the engine wind round the short curves 
as it follows the course of the widening stream down the narrow 
canyon. There are thrills as the shriek of the whistle and the 
grinding of the brakes tell that the driver is trying to stop the 
train before it runs over some Indian driving his pack mule, or 
some herder attempting to cross the track with his flocks. The 
line is not fenced or guarded, but the diligence of herders and the 
watchfulness of the drivers prevent accidents. 

The valley widens, fields become greener, habitations look more 
“ livable,’ towns are more frequent, and cultivation more general 
reaching higher up the steep slope. Piles of stones, occupying 
in many fields a larger area than remains to cultivate, bear testi- 
mony to the patience and industry of the Indians who for genera- 
tions have cultivated these slopes. At Aguas Calientes are springs 
of boiling water, and for some distance the stream beside the track 
is steaming hot. It is soon cooled by the rivulets of ice water 
from the snow-capped peaks above. At Marangani the traveller 
is astonished to see a large, modern, woollen mill where fleeces 
are carded, spun, and woven by modern machinery. 


THE INCA CAPITAL. 


Inca ruins come into view from the train windows, bringing 
evidences of ancient civilization. Every little pueblo has its church, 
every prominent hill-top is mounted with a cross, open out-door 
shrines are scattered here and there, and every hut and habitation 
is adorned with a small cross. The descendants of the race which 
once worshipped the Sun and obeyed the mandates of the 
“Children of the Sun” now profess the religion of the conquerors. 

At Cuzco, there is a choice of a ride in a tramcar, a mule ride, 
or a motor ride to the hotels in the centre of the city. 

Cuzco, the scene of the rise and fall of the ancient Inca Empire, 
has for nearly three centuries been a centre of interest for students 
of civilization, writers of history, archeologists, and searchers 
after treasure and adventure. An inland city in a remote and 
inaccessible valley far up in the Andes, it was built in such a 
manner that the attacks of conquerors, revolutionaries, invaders 
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and treasure hunters have failed to destroy the handiwork of a 
civilization that flourished for centuries before Columbus dis- 
covered America. Probably few cities in the world have clung 
so persistently to their ancient customs. 

Cuzco is unique. The narrow street and cobble-stone pavements 
remain unimproved. Wagons and carts are almost unknown. 
Goods of all kinds are transported about the city on the backs of 
men, mules, and llamas. The burden which barefooted Indians are 
able to carry on their backs up and down these steep, rough 
streets is almost incredible, and the price at which they do it is as 
astonishingly low. Sacks of grain, bundles of corrugated iron, 
trunks, cases of merchandise, sacks of cement, kegs of nails, and 
cases of beer are among the things carried. | 

The Temple of the Sun stands almost in the heart of the city, a 
short distance from the main plaza. The mechanical and architec- 
tural perfection of this piece of circular stonework is probably with- 
out equal in the world. A skilled cabinet-maker could not exceed 
the delicate fineness of the joints between these perfectly cut 
stones. Centuries of earthquakes have not disturbed them except 
for a crack which ruptured the slabs of granite diagonally, with 
scarcely any injury to the intersecting joints. 


INCA ARCHITECTURE. 


Almost every street in Cuzco has the remains of Incaic or pre- 
Incaic walls, arches, and doorways. The city itself was surrounded 
by a wall, enough of which remains to show its course from end 
to end. Many streets are lined by walls of perfect stonework, 
now serving as foundations for rude adobe structures. This 
ancient stonework has one distinguishing feature. Every wall 
has a perfect line of inclination, toward the centre, from bottom 
totop. Inthe language of the stone-mason, they are all “ battered ” 
walls, and every corner rounded; in this fact probably lies the 
secret of their permanence. On these walls, over arches and around 
doorways may frequently be seen carvings of animals, serpents, 
and characters without present-day significance. 

The Fortress of Sachsahuaman, immediately in rear of the city 
and about 700 ft. above the town, is in plain view from almost any 
point in the city. A forty-minute walk brings the sightseer to 
the first of the ancient fortifications. From this point, the city 
itself, with its bright red roofs, gaily painted walls, with trees and 
shrubbery make an enchanting picture. Just beyond, the broad 
fertile valley is cut into irregular fields, marked by grey stone 
walls which dwindle in the distance to mere lines across the valley. 
To the left is a narrow and rocky canyon, the natural bed of a 
stream of water, nearly all of which is diverted for irrigation and 
for the open-ditch sewer system which disposes of part of the city 
debris. Across this canyon are the remains of a stone aqueduct, 
in culvert form, three rows of arches high. This aqueduct was, 
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centuries ago, one of the principal sources of water supply for the 
city. In the Incaic days, when Cuzco had more than 200,000 
population, the water was so well conserved and distributed in 
stone aqueducts and ditches that there was ample to supply all 
the needs of the city, irrigation included. To-day, with only about 
one-eighth the population, the supply is scarcely adequate. 

The Fortress ranks among the wonders of the world. The 
hilltop had three series of stone walls, built of large blocks of flint- 
like stone, some of them 25 ft. high and more than 12 ft. thick, 
accurately cut and fitting to a nicety, It is uncertain whether 
the work is Incaic or pre-Incaic. : 

In front of the main wall of the fortress is a broad level space, 
which was perhaps once the parade ground for the armies of the 
monarch. On the opposite side of this space a series of seats 
has been carved in the solid rock ledge, known as the ‘“ Inca’s 
Throne.” Immediately behind this is the  sliding-rock or 
Rodadero, said to be a natural glacier formation, of perfectly 
rounded, slippery groves at an easy slope fifty or more feet in length 
where one may slide to the ground. 

At the other end of the “ parade-ground”’ is another large 
rock, about thirty feet high and fifty in diameter, in which a 
winding flight of stairs some two feet wide is perfectly carved 

- from base to top. The top and side of this rock are carved 
with comfortable seats and chairs. One of the seats, larger than 
the rest, with a smaller one on either side, is known as the “‘ Devil’s 
Seat.”’ Near by is the “ Inca’s Bath ”’ chiselled out of solid rock and 
surrounded by finely carved lounging seats. In and about these rocks 
are openings, credited with being the mouths of tunnels, into one 
of which one may crawl for one hundred feet to the exit opposite. 
Within are several chambers, and tradition has it that some one 
or more of these tunnels originally connected with the “ Temple 
of the Sun”’ and other structures in the city. 

North of Cuzco, within a few miles are the remains of an Inca 
Palace, another fortress, the ancient reservoir of the Incas, and many 
caves, stone carvings, and interesting ruins. Within a day’s 
horse ride are so many ruins and relics that it would take weeks 
to examine them all. 

There is probably no place on the Western Continent where a 
month or two can be more profitably spent in sightseeing than 
in the vicinity of Cuzco. 

Detailed information on almost any subject relative to the 
Department of Cuzco may be obtained by addressing either the 
President of the University of Cuzco, or the Secretary of the 
Peruvian Corporation, at Lima. Books which may be profitably 
read before a visit to Cuzco are: ‘‘ Travels and Explorations 
in the Lands of the Incas” by Squier; ‘‘Across South America’’ 
by Bingham; ‘‘Along the Andes and down the Amazon’’ by 
Mozans; ‘‘The Incas of Peru’’ by Markham; ‘“‘Staircase Farms 
of the Ancients’? by Cook; ‘‘Impressions and Observations of 
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of Panam4’’ by E. A. Ross. 


Lima to the Amazon River. 


by James Bryce, and ‘‘South 


A route, practicable but not recommended for comfort, leads 
from Lima to Iquitos on the Amazon River via the Central 
Railroad of Peru :— 


Transit. Hours. Days. Km. 
Rail .. Lima to Oroya sie oi es sin eh) x 206 
Mule .. Oroya to Tarma aa A ne 5 I 30 
n we Larma “to Huacapistana, via Acobamba 
Pampa and Carpata Io I 44 
9, .. Huacapistana to La Merced, | via Libertad 
and San Ramén .. 6 I 24 
“4 .. La Merced to Vista Alegre, via Perené and 
San Luis ae oe 6 I 34 
5 -. Vista Alegre to “Tambo. Enefias wa ata 6 I 42 
5 .. Enefias to Tambo, kilometre 93 .. 6 r 42 
” +. Tambo, kilometre 93, to Sed via San 
Nicolas 8 I 50 
if -. Azupizt to Puerto Yessup, via “Puerto Ibarra 6 I 42 
Mule or 
Canoe .. Puerto Yessup to Puerto Bermuder : 4 I 20 
Steamer . Puerto Bermuder to Puerto Victoria and 
Masisea = an oe aie a 50 5 I,500 


TOTALS .. 


PORTO RICO 


The 
American Exchange 


National Bank 


(ESTABLISHED 1838) 


128 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK Deere, ate sere eal U'S.A. 


_ AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 


The. Pacific .Bank 


(ESTABLISHED 1850) 


42nd ST. AT PARK AVE. AND BRANCHES 


American 
Exchange Securities 


Corporation 
128 BROADWAY 


COMBINED RESOURCES 
OVER $220,000,000 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKING 
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The Island, more properly called Puerto Rico, passed into the 
ownership of the United States after the war with Spain in 1898. 
It forms part-of the Greater Antilles group of the West Indies, and 
lies between 17°50'—18°30'N. and 65°30'—67°15/W. The total 
area is 3,600 square miles, and the population (of 1,297,770 in 1920) 
is composed as to two-thirds of the white races. The situation is 
1,400 miles from New York, and 980 from Key West. The island is 
rectangular in shape and some 40 miles wide by roo miles long. 

There is one mountain range with a peak, El Yuque, 3,700 ft. 
above sea-level, and some 1,200 streams, the chief being the Loiza, 
de la Plata, Manati, and Arecibo. The mountain slopes and plains 
are beautiful and fertile. The island is remarkably well watered 
with about fifty rivers and numbers of streams. 


San Juan, the capital, and the most important commercial centre, 
has some 60,000 inhabitants. It is some 1,400 nautical miles from 
New York, and steamers come alongside the pier. 

The approach by sea affords a good view of the high battlements 
of Morro Castle with fortifications which were formerly the most 
formidable of Spanish strongholds in the New World. The city 
is compact and about a mile and a-half long by a-quarter of a mile 
in width. It has narrow streets and their high points overlook 
the sea and harbour. The sea wall is of interest, and at some points 
rises to 300 ft. above sea-level, and the width allows several persons 
to walk abreast. 

A drive through the principal street—Calle Tetuan—brings the 
traveller to the Plaza, with the Governor’s Palace, first occupied 
by Ponce de Leon; the Hall of the Legislative Assembly, the 
Alcaldia, or town hall, the club houses of the Spanish casino, the 
Atenec, and the Forteleza, an old fortification built in 1532. 
A fifteen-minute tram ride leads to Santurce, a suburb with a park 
and excellent bathing beach and other seashore attractions. 

Horets :—Condado, Vanderbilt (golf, tennis, etc.), Eureka, Mira- 
mar, Inglaterra, Comercio, 

Ponce, the second port and city, is accessible from the capital by 
steamer, train, or motor (80 miles by military road). New York 
steamers call and anchor off-shore. The district population is about 
70,000. The town has a trade in tropical produce and a variety of 
industrial works. Lace and embroidery is done in the neighbourhood. 
The castle of Ponce de Leon is of interest. 

HorteEts :—Frances, Malia, Leon Oro, Inglaterra. 

Mayaguez, on the western side of the island, has a bay in which 
large vessels anchor, and a regional population of 42,500. It is 117 
miles from San Juan, and connected with that point and with Ponce 
by rail. The roads are good. 

Hotets :—La Palma, Palmer, Imperial. 
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Caguas, in the midst of an upland tobacco district, is a sleepy 
town, with buildings that might have been transported from old 
Spain. Its macadam streets are lit by electricity. There is a daily 
*bus service from San Juan. 

Hotes :—America, Filo. 


Cayey, 37 miles from San Juan, has large military barracks, and 
a regional population of 19,000. The altitude is 2,300 ft. Cigars are 
manufactured. Motor ‘buses run from San Juan and Ponce daily. 

Hote ts :—La Esperanza, Gloria, Inglaterra, Frances. 

Along the military road, past dense jungles, is Aibonito, at 2,200 ft. 
elevation. The road dips in curves to Coamo, where there are famous 
springs and a capital hotel. Both places are reached by daily motor 
service from the capital. 


The climate is temperate for the tropics, with a summer mean 
of 79° Fahr., and winter mean of 73° Fahr. The nights are cool 
and the humidity high. There are no definite wet or dry seasons. 
February is the driest month, and March-May the months of 
greatest rain. March is the best time for a visit and is the normal 
end of the cool season, beginning November. 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURES. 
Mean Mean Mean 


Daily Daily Mean Daily 
Maximum. Minimum. Annual. Range. 
San Juan... oR SIS 3°42 72'°6° 78°2° r0'8° 
Ponce ‘a ew Teos 68°8° 785° I9°3° 
Mayaguez .. a ae 65°7° 772° 23°0° 
Cayey bs oe TOL-O> 63°0° 73°5° 2r°0° 
Aibonito .. pe tdee}e 616° Bee 19°4° 


Spanish is mostly spoken, but English is taught in the schools. 
The prevailing creed is Roman Catholic. 

United States currency is used, and both English and metric 
weights and measures. 

Sale of liquor is prohibited as in the United States. 

The chief products are sugar, tobacco, coffee, rice, corn, oranges, 
pineapples, bananas, cotton, cattle, coco-nuts, cacao, ginger, divi- 
divi, patchouli, sisal, annatto, turmeric, hides. Gold, silver, copper, 
iron, petroleum, marble, and salt are found in small quantities. 

The existing form of government, established by the United States 
Congress, came into effect May 1, 1900. The Governor is appointed 
by the President of U.S.A., and holds office for four years. 

Direct cable communication is maintained with Venezuela, 
Panama, and some other places. Cables to New York are dispatched 
via Cape Haitien. There is a wireless station at San Juan. 


BRITISH CONSULATES. 


RESIDENCE. RANE. NAME. 
San Juan a6 Go oe oe Se > CONST te .. A. H. Noble. 
Vice-Consul .. T. G.I. Waymouth, 
Arecibo se PA ». W.H. A. Denton. 
Humacao, Naguabo, and Fajardo . mie A +. Antonio Roig. 
Mayaguez af ‘ aie ore ars - -. Thos. Boothby, Jnr. 
Ponce .. ake oe a we 35 - .. Fernando M. Toro. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF 


SPANISH AMERICA, L° 


Affiliated to 
THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office— 
9 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Branches n— 
NEW YORK: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA : 
49 Broadway. 405 California Street. 


and in the Republics of— 


COLOMBIA, NICARAGUA, PERU (Iquitos), ECUADOR, 
VENEZUELA, SALVADOR, GUATEMALA. 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


by our Branch in 


Address. 
SAN SALVADOR .. 56 as -- Parque Duenas. 
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La Union, the capital of the Department of that name, stands 
on the Bay of Fonseca, across which there is a steamer or motor- 
boat service to Amapala, Honduras. Population 6,000. It is 
137 mules from San Salvador and 37 from San Miguel. Steamers 
go alongside the wharf at Cutuco, distant only a few kilometres 
and provided with good rail facilities. Through trains run to 
San Salvador. 

Hotes :—Central, Ferrocarril. 

Rait :—International Railway of Central America. 


Aeajutla, in the Department of Sonsonate, is a port with an open 
roadstead. Landing is difficult and accommodation not good. 
It is 12 miles from Sonsonate and 65 from San Salvador. ‘Pacific 
Mail steamers from San Francisco and Panama call. 


HoreEts :—Occidental, Las Americas. 


Ahuachapan, capital of the Department of the same name, with 
a population in r92t of 24,683, stands 72 miles from San Salvador, 
and 22 from Sonsonate. It is one of the most important distri- 
buting centres in the south-west of the Republic. Chief products : 
coffee, cereals, tobacco, sugar. There is mining in the neighbour- 


hood. 


Hote :—Americano. 
Reached by motor from Santa Ana and Sonsonate. 


La Libertad is the second port of the Republic, 25 miles from 
San Salvador, and within two hours. of the capital by motor-car. 
For this reason the port is made a place of call by Pacific Mail 
steamers: Steamers discharge by lighter. Population, 3,000. 
Grain, coffee, cattle, sugar, tice, and indigo are exported. Municipal 
street, drainage, and waterworks improvements are being effected. 


San Salvador, the capital of the Republic, is a city of considerable 
commercial importance, with a population in 1921 of 80,900. It 
stands. at. an. altitude of. over 2,000 feet. near the foot of the 
apparently extinct° volcano of San Salvador. It is 65 miles from 
Acajutla, 25 from La Libertad, and 137 from La Union. It is 
accessible by motor-car from Guatemala City. The climate is 
semi-tropical, and the temperature averages about 76° Fahr. 
Originally founded on a site some 20 miles away by Jorge Alvarado 
in 1528, it has been damaged several times by earthquake. Cotton 
goods, soap, and cigarettes are manufactured. The chief products 
are coffee, beans, rice, sugar, and tobacco. 
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Potnts oF INTEREST:—There are pleasant parks, the National 
Palace (Legislature), the President’s House, Cathedral, theatres, and 
market are of interest. 

Many of the wealthier inhabitants have houses in the suburb 
of Santa Tecla (Nueva San Salvador), ten miles away. The volcano 
of Ilobasco, near the capital, is worth visiting; also Lake Hopango, 
reached by a motor drive of some ten miles. 

Horets :—Hotel Nuevo Mundo (from $10); Hotel Italia (from 
$8) ; Pension Espafia (from $8) ; Boarding House, 8a Calle Pontiente 
(from $6); Astor (from $5); all prices stated in Salvadorean 
currency. 

Ratt :—Salvador Railway, from Acajutla through Sonsonate 
and to Santa Ana. 


San Miguel, capital of the Department of the same name, with 
a population in 1921 of 30,406, stands at the foot of the San Miguel 
volcano, 107 miles from San Salvador, 37 from La Union, and 63 
from San Vicente. It manufactures shoes and other leather goods. 
The chief products are agricultural—coffee, cattle, and cereals. 

Hore :—Hispano Americano. f 

Ratz :—International of Central America. 


Santa Ana, capital of the Department of that name, is 48 miles 
from San Salvador and 66 from Acajutla, with a population in 1921 
of 59,815. The second city of the Republic, it is an important 
business centre. Its chief products include cigars, textiles, coffee, 
sugar, cattle. 

Hortets :—Florida, Internacional. 

Ratt :—Salvador Railway, from San Salvador and Sonsonate. 


San Vicente, capital of the Department of the same name, on 
the Ahuachapan River near the foot of the San Vicente volcano, 
stands 40 miles from San Salvador and 63 from San Miguel. Shawls 
and other woollen goods are manufactured as well as hats, cigars, 
and sugar. The chief products are corn, tobacco, indigo, coffee; 
fruits, sugar-cane. In 1921 the population was 30,080. 


HOTEL :—Italia. 


Raiy :—International of Central America. The connection 
with San Salvador is by motor. 


Sonsonate, capital of the Department of the same name, with 
a population in 1914 of 15,000, stands on the Salvador Railway, 
53 miles from San Salvador and 12 from Acajutla, in the centre 
of a rich agricultural district, producing coffee, sugar, hides, tobacco, 
rice, and Peruvian balsam. It manufactures mats, baskets, cigars, 
and coarse cotton cloth. An important market, is held here every 
Sunday. 5 


Hotes :—Gran Hotel, Internacional. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Salvador, the smallest but most densely populated of the Central 
American Republics, is bounded on the north-west by Guatemala, 
on the north and east by Honduras, on the south-east by the 
Gulf of Fonseca, and on the south by the Pacific Ocean. It has 
no seaboard upon the Atlantic. Its total area is about 13,176 
square miles. The coast line is 160 miles long. Two mountain 
chains cross almost the entire country, sending out numerous 
spurs enclosing valleys of great fertility. The most important 
valley is that of the River Lempa. Violent earthquakes are frequent. 


The chief rivers are the Lempa, the Paz, and the San Miguel, 
the first named flowing through the entire Republic. They are 
navigable only by small craft. 


There are picturesque lakes of which Lake Guijar is the largest 
(15 miles long and 5 miles wide). Lake Ilopango is 9 miles long 
and 3 miles wide. They are navigable by shallow-draft vessels. 
Lake Coatepeque is a popular holiday resort. 


The climate varies according to the altitude; along the coast and 
in the low-lying country extreme heat is experienced. In the 
uplands the temperature varies from 60 degrees Fahr. to 97 degrees 
in the shade. March to May are the hottest months. The rainy 
season commences in May and continues until the beginning of 
November. The average yearly rainfall is about 100 inches. 


The population estimated in 1921 was 1,501,000. ‘The distribu- 
tion of the population is suggested by the following particulars 


(1914) :— 


Department. G2 Capital. 
Santa Ana... ae ++ 142,211 Santa Ana ‘a re ate 59,421 
Ahuachapéan .. ~~ .. ae 78,877 Ahuachapan ry ots ch 24,151 
Sonsonate oe a6 iS 87,907. Sonsonate a ae a 15,002 
La Libertad .. aS se 95,416 Nueva San Salvador .. ae 22,10 
San Salvador Aes -. 146,540 San Salvador ae aie ats 64,694 
Chalatenango ole a 79;377. Chalatenango a3 eva sts 9,122 
Cuscatlan ae a 3 80,237 Cojutepeque Ay aya 4 12,071 
Ta Paz os nea ee 87,500 Zacatecoluca ee oo na 25,964 
San Vicente .. ar, an 71,687 San Vicente at a at 25,370 
Cabafias ate Ae off 47,448 Sensuntepeque .. i obs 15,548 
San Miguel .. 35 -. 105,569 San Miguel = 5 2% =k 29,874 
Usulutan a4 ia ..» 102,068 Usulutan .. mS an ar 15,729 
Morazan at ae de 68,723 San Francisco .. an one 8,930 — 
La Union ac 2 as 60,591 La Union .. “i 5,079 


The birthrate is recorded to be 35°6 per thousand and the death- 
rate 20'6,. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Legislation is in the hands of a congress of 42 deputies, 3 for 
each department, elected for one year by universal suffrage. The 
President, who wields the executive power, holds office for four 
years, and carries on the administrative business of the Republic 
assisted by a Vice-President and a Ministry of four. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS (since 1895). 


General Rafael A. Gutiérrez .. 1895 

General Tomas Regalado .. 1899 

Don Pedro J. Escalon .. wt 1903 

General Fernando Figueroa Je) S907, 

Dr. Manuel Araujo sie .. Igti1-Feb. 1913. 

Don Carlos Melendez .. .. Feb. 1913-Oct. 1918. 

Dr. Alfonso Quifionez .. .. Oct. 1918-March 1919. 
Don Jorge Melendez at .. March t919=-March 1923. 

PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 
President .. a Se .. Dr. Alfonso Quifionez. 
Vice-President .. 38 .. Dr. Pio Romero Bosque. 
MINISTRY. 


Interior, Industry, Agriculture, and 
Health vi os 43 .. Dr. R. Schénenberg. 


Finance 50 a ve .. Don Gustavo Vides. 
Foreign Affairs, Education, and 

Justicenyene es ae .. Dr. Reyes Arrieta Rossi. 
War and Admiralty.. nts .» Dr, Pio Romero Bosque. 


There are a Supreme Court, several courts of First and Second 
Instance, a Court of Third Instance, and a number of minor courts. 
All judges of First Instance are appointed by the Supreme Court 
for a term of two years; those of Second and Third Instance are 
elected by the National Assembly for a similar period. 

There are 14 administrative departments under Governors who 
hold office for four years. 

The language of the country is Spanish. 

The prévailing religion is Roman Catholicism. An archbishop 
has his seat in San Salvador, and there are episcopal sees at Santa 
Ana and San Miguel. 


A SALVADOREAN CALENDAR. 


1526. Conquest of Salvador completed by Pedro de Alvarado. 

1821. Declares itself independent of Spain. 

1823-39. A member of the Central American Federation. 

1859. Declares itself an independent republic. Constitution promulgated. 

1863. General Barrios defeats the Guatemalan Army at Coatepeque. Honduras 
joins Salvador against Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Guatemala. The ultimate 
victory is with President Carrera of Guatemala, who occupies Salvador. 

1885. A defensive alliance made between Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
against Guatemala. President Barrios invades Salvador and is killed in battle. 

1886. Peace made with Guatemala. 

1889-90. Insurrection under General Rivas suppressed by Government forces. 

1898. War with Guatemala and Honduras. Peace signed. Salvador joins the 
“Greater Republic” of Central America, of which Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
and Honduras are members. 

1898. President Gutiérrez deposed because of his proposed federation with Honduras 
and Nicaragua. ; 

1899. External debt of £720,000 taken over by the Salvador Railway Company, 
in exchange for concessions. 

1908. Represented at the Central American Court of Arbitration. 

191g. Joins the League of Nations. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Agriculture and mining are carried on. Coffee, the chief product, 
is grown in fine quality and it commands high prices. Sugar-cane 
flourishes and is planted upon an increasing scale. Henequen is 
cultivated for fibre and some wheat and rice. Tobacco growing 
is the subject of new official experiments. Indigo and rubber are 
exported upon a certain scale. 


Peruvian balsam comes not from Peru but from Salvador and 
from a tree of the order of Leguminose (Myrospernum or Myroxylon 
peveive). The tree is beautiful and usually grows among trees 
of other families. It is about a yard in diameter and 80 to 100 
feet high. The outer bark is white, the inner dark red, and the wood 
is very hard and durable, and makes good furniture. The blossoms 
are white, the fruit a pale yellow, with only one seed as a rule. 
Plantations have been formed, but generally dependence is placed 
upon the wild trees, because mature growth is not reached 
before the twenty-fifth year. 

Balsam is collected by native balsameros, who live in the woods 
and are skilled in bleeding the sap, The juice is collected upon 
cloths tied round the incision. The cloths are boiled and the crude 
balsam is pressed out of them. The material is clarified and shipped 
in tins of about haif a hundredweight. It is a natural antiseptic 
containing cinnamic acid and valuable as a dressing for wounds. 
It has a bitter taste, a pleasant aroma and requires to be kept in 
darkness to avoid its decomposition. The output is about 
150,000 Ibs. per annum. - 

Gold, silver, copper, and lead exist in considerable quantities 
in Salvador, as well as iron and mercury. Several United States 
and British companies are engaged in the business. The chief 
mining departments are Morazan, Cabafias, La Union, Santa Ana, 
and Chalatenango. 

Native Industries :—Hammocks are made from native fibres, 
and silks are woven. Saddlery and shoes, cigars and cigarettes, 
hats and shawls, are produced by native craftsmen. 


ROADS AND RAILWAYS, 

Extensions of the railway from La Union, San Salvador, and Santa 
Ana are in progress, and these will link Santa Ana with the Guate- 
malan system via Zacapa. 

The roads are better than most of those in the Latin-American 
countries, and as a rule are fair even in the rainy season. The 
25 miles stretch between San Salvador and La Libertad is an 
excellent road for motor traffic. The chief highway is the main 
road eastward from Ahuachapdn to La Unidéu, and from this are 
various by-roads, north and south, affording good connection 
with places not reached by rail. 

Cart or mule roads connect with Honduras via Chalatenango or 
Cabafias and with Guatemala via Ahuachapan or Santa Ana, 
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CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


On August 11, 1920, a decree came into force establishing a 
gold standard, 


Previously the coinage was on a silver basis, the standard being 
the cglon or peso, of 100 centavos, the rate of exchange for which 
was fixed by law in September, 1919, at 2 pesos for each U.S.A. 
gold dollar. Other silver coins are 50 centavos, 25 centavos 
(2 reals), 20 centavos, 124 centavos (1 real), 10 and 5 centavos. 
Nickel coins are issued for 1 and 3 centavos. Bank notes also 
circulate. 


Coined American gold and silver are legal currency in the pro- 
portion of two colons to one dollar, whilst national money is coined 
in sufficient quantities. 


The metric system was made obligatory in 1886, but in the more 
remote districts the old Spanish units linger. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Outward mails are sent: via New Orleans and Puerto Barrios, 
and also via New York and Panama. They are dispatched with 
the mails to the United States. 


Postage, 24d. first ounce; and 14d. each ounce after. 
Homeward mails about twice a week. 


Salvador is a member of the Postal Union, and has a parcel 
post. The rates are 5 cents for the first ounce or fraction thereof 
and 3 cents for each additional ounce. There are 220 telephone 
stations, and more telegraph offices, owned and operated by the 
Government. A wireless station has been installed at the capital. 


Public Holidays :—The feast days of the Roman Catholic Church 
are observed. Other holidays generally observed are as follows :— 

January 1: New Year’s Day. 

March 1: Civic holiday (every four years when the President 
is elected). 

March 15: National holiday commemorating General Morazan. 

May 3: Festival of Los Arboles. 

August 29: National holiday commemorating General Gerardo 
Barrios. 

September 15: Independence Day. 

October 12: Columbus Day. ; 

November 5: Anniversary of Independence of San Salvador 
from Central America. 

December 25: Christmas Day. 


PRESS. 


San Salvador :—‘La Prensa,” “Diario Oficial,’ ‘Diario Latino,” “Diario del 
Salvador.” 


San Miguel :—‘‘ Diario de Oriente.” 
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SALVADOREAN CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE, DESIGNATION. NAME. 
London .. a. .. Consul-General .. +. Dr. Antonio Reyes-Guerra. 
(7 Union Court, E.C.2). 

Vice-Consul ar .» G. Le Bourdonnec. 
Aberdeen .. ai .. Consul hic: ae .. A. Norman Davidson. 
Birmingham sia .. Consul a an -. Frederick Hickinbotham. 
Brighton .. a: +» Consul Ae ad .. Francis Geo. Horne. 
Glasgow .. ae -. Consul fic ae .. Archibald Craig. 
Liverpool .. aa ie Consul on , -. Dr. Carlos Varaona. 

Vice-Consul ad .. Carlos Varaona V. 
Newport .. 9 .. Consul sf oe .. Eduardo P. Lawlor. 
Southampton .. -. Consul 5 es .. Archibald Claude Dunlop. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN SALVADOR. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant. 
Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE. RANK. NAME, CONSULAR 
DISTRICT. 
(See GUATEMALA) Envoy Extraordin- — — 
ary, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary, and 
Consul-General. 


San Salvador .. (M) Consul .. .. G. Harrington nt A 
Vice-Consul.. .. William Gibson  .. Republic of 
Acajutla .. Vice-Consul.. .. Thomas Massey s alvador. 


Information for Passengers. 


Passports need to be viséd by the Consul for Salvador. Pas- 
sengers not in possession of a vaccination certificate on arrival are 
called on to submit to vaccination on board the steamer before 
being permitted to land. Alien passengers are required to be in 
possession of $100 American gold, and this amount has to be de- 
posited at the time of booking a steamer passage. 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


No special regulations exist affecting commercial travellers 
merely canvassing for orders. Commercial travellers, carrying 
samples for sale to wholesale merchants pay a tax of 100 pesos 
if their stay does not exceed two months ; for every month beyond 
this period they are charged 25 pesos (about £2), the amount being 
collected by the Administrator of Customs at the time of their 
departure. In addition, in the municipality of Salvador, a- tax 
of 50 dollars is levied on commercial travellers and representatives 
of foreign business houses, whether they do business or not. 
Commercial travellers are not subject to income tax on sales. 

All samples are liable to duty whether or not of commercial 
value. If the goods are intended for re-exportation the duties 
may be deposited with a view to their return when the traveller 
leaves. Guarantees from responsible merchants are also accepted. 
Ordinary goods thus re-exported must be shipped from the port 
of entry, but they may be shipped from any other port provided 
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a Ministerial order is obtained, a requirement which presents no 
difficulty. 

Duty of $0.03 per kilog. is levied on samples of no commercial 
value. 

Certificates of origin are not required for goods dispatched to 
Salvador. 

Consular invoices are needed in quintuplicate, on special forms, 
which must be purchased at a Salvadorean Consular Office. These 
invoices must be certified by the Consul and for this fees are charged. 
The origin of the goods must be declared on all documents. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNAL 


Brazil and River Plate Mail. 


HIS Weekly Paper is the recognized organ of South American 

business, and contains a summary of the latest news from 
all parts of South America, Central America and Mexico, and 
fully reports proceedings of Companies connected with those- 
countries. It indicates opportunities for trade, state of markets, 
contracts open, &c. 


The amount of European Capital invested in those countries 
now exceeds £1,000,000,000, 


THE JOURNAL CIRCULATES THROUGHOUT 


Brazil, Paraguay, Colombia, _ 
Argentina, Peru, Venezuela, 
Chile, Bolivia, Central America, 
Uruguay, Ecuador, _ Mexico, &c., 


Anp Atso EXTENSIVELY AMONGST 
Investors, Merchants, Manufacturers, Shippers, 
Railway and other Companies, Contractors, &c. 


THE PREPAID TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ARE: 


One Quarter (13 Issues) ao So So 12/- Post 
Half-Y ear (26 ae ee) 50 a x. 2O/= free 
Whole Year (52 ,, _ ) ere a -- 40/- ) Inland. 


Abroad, 45/— per annum, Post free. 


Communications respecting advertisements 
or subscriptions should be addressed to 


THE MANAGER, 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, 
309-312 DASHWOOD HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Telephone No.: 5127 CENTRAL. 
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Montevideo, the capital of the country, formerly known as the 
Banda Oriental, is one of the great cities of the continent. It was 
founded 1726, and has a population of nearly 400,000. Originally 
built on a low promontory between the ocean and Horseshoe Bay, 
the city stretches into the flat country behind, and round the Cerro, 
the lofty isolated cone to which Montevideo owes its name. The city 
is well built with flat-roofed houses, above which towers the cathe- 
dral, to a height of 133 ft., flanked by two side turrets and sur- 
mounted by adome. There is a large Italian colony, and a British 
community of about 900, with a British Hospital and King Edward 
VII Sanatorium. Montevideo is the chief rail centre, all lines radiat- 
ing outward therefrom. The new Jockey Club, Avenida 14 de Julio, 
is an ornate edifice, with an admired facade and a sumptuously 
decorated interior; its Salon de Armas (gymnasium) is large. 

LANDING :—Steamers normally go alongside. Motor launches are 
usually available. 

Horets :—Grand Hotel Lanata ($5-10) ; Hotel del Globo ($2.50-5), 
Hotel La Alambra ($5-7); Hotel Pyramides ($3-6); Hotel Pogitos 
($5-8.50); Hotel Rio Branco ($2.50-4.50); Palacio Florida Hotel 
($3-5); Palace Hotel Pocitos ($5-8); Hotel Colon ($3.50-8); Hotel 
Severi ($2.50-4.50); Hotel Campiotti ($3-4.50); Hotel Barcelona 
($3-4.50) ; Parque Hotel ($7-10) ; Hotel Casino Carrasco ($15). 

THEATRES :—Solis, Urquiza, 18 de Julio, Casino, Royal, Coldén, 
Politeama, Catalufia, and Stella d’Italia. 

%® CLuss :—English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Press and 
Jockey Clubs, Club Oriental, Club Uruguay, and the Circulo de 
Armas. 

LocaL STEAMERS :—To Buenos Aires nightly ($20 first, return). 
To Salto four times weekly. To Rio Grande, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, 
Florianopolis, San Francisco, Paranagua, Antonina, fortnightly. 

Raiv :—Through trains to San Paulo (Brazil) leaving Saturdays 
($47). Trains to Salto and Paysandt, and all parts. 

Travellers visiting Montevideo and its neighbouring seaside resorts 
during the summer (December to March), are advised to book rooms 
at the hotels in advance. : 

Restaurant cars are provided on all long-distance trains, It is 
usually necessary to book sleeping berths beforehand. 


Points of Interest. 


Plaza Constitucién :—Cathedral; Uruguay Club; Congressional Hall. 
_ Plaza Independencia :—Government House; Solis Theatre. 
Plaza Libertad :—Athenzeum; Pedagogical Museum, Municipal Palace. 
National Library and Museum, University Building. 
Playa Ramirez and Parque Rodé :—Bathing places and amusement park, (Car 


f re 4 cents, 
pred n bark, Rosery, and National Botanical Gardens. (Car fare 8 cents.) 
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Cerro :—(Hill overlooking the Bay) Slaughter-houses. (Ferry fare 14 cents.) 

Parque Central :—Athletic Grounds, Football, Tennis, and Fives Clubs. (Fare 
6 cents.) : 

Hippodrome (Marofias) :—National Racecourse. (Fare 10 cents.) 

Pocitos :—Fashionable sea-bathing. (Fare 6 cents.) 

Punta Carretas :—Promontory with Lighthouse. (Fare 6 cents.) 

Carrasco Beach :—Suburb with hotel and casino. ’Buses run from Pocitos and 
Ramirez. (Return fare 60 cents.) 

Villa Dolores :—Zoological gardens, (Fare 8 cents.) 

Villa Col6n :—Picturesque picnic grounds. (Fare 14 cents.) 

Artigas, a small town near the Brazilian frontier, with about 
9,000 inhabitants, distant 506 miles from the capital, is a cattle and 
agricultural centre. 


Horets :—Concordia, Oronoz. 


Colonia, 2 pleasure resort on the River Plate, with a casino and 
bull-fighting ring; has a population of 3,000, and is about 150 miles 
from Montevideo, with which it is connected by rail and steamer. 
There is a boat service to Buenos Aires. The establishment of a 
Customs-free zone has been sanctioned, and port extensions are 
contemplated. 

Hote ts :—Esperanza and Parque. 


Colonia Suiza, in the “‘Switzerland of Uruguay,’’ approximately 
roo miles from Montevideo, is a holiday centre with good hotels. 
The town was founded by Swiss people and has about 2,000 in- 
habitants. A Russian agricultural settlement exists here. 

Hotes :—Central, Del Prado, Suizo. 


Conchillas, a tourist resort some six hours steaming from Buenos 
Aires, offers varied forms of sport. 
HotEt :—Conchillas. 


Durazno, on the Yi River, 127 miles from Montevideo, is the 
capital of the department of the same name, and has a population 
of about 10,000. It is on the Central Uruguayan line 127 miles 
from Montevideo. 

Hote rs :—Ferrocarril, Iberico. 


Florida, about 80 miles from Montevideo on the Central Railway, 
has a population of I0,o00, It owes its origin to the construction 
in 1800 of a little church, San Fernando de la Florida, upon the left 
bank of the Pintado River. 

Horets :—Pastorizo, Fernandez, Anchustequi. 


Fray Bentos, a port on the Uruguay, some 120 miles above 
Buenos Aires, and about 250 miles from Montevideo by river, 
has a population of 7,400, and is almost wholly concerned with the 
same industries as Paysandt, with which town and Montevideo it 
is connected by the Midland Railway. The Rio Negro has to be 
crossed by boat in course of the train journey from the capital. 
The Liebig factories are established here. There is a depth of 
24 ft. at the port, and about fifty ocean-going steamers call annually. 

Hote :—sSan Martin. 
fF LocaL STEAMERS :—Mihanovich Line from Buenos Aires. 
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Maldonado, a port on the Atlantic, with a population of about 
500, is about 90 miles east of Montevideo, and is connected there- 
with by rail and steamer. The principal industry is seal-fishing on 
the Lobos and Castelles Islands. The town, founded in 1757, 
retains many relics of the past. 

Ratt :—Montevideo, 54 hours. 


Melo, capital of the department of Cerro Largo, is about 260 miles 
from Montevideo on the State (Maldonado) line, and has 12,000 
inhabitants. 


Mercédes, an agricultural and livestock centre, with a population 
of 15,900, is connected by rail with San José and the capital, from 
which it is distant 186 miles. 

HotTEts :—Comercio, Paris. 


Minas, about go miles by rail from Montevideo, with about 
13,400 inhabitants, a copper ore centre, is regarded as the most 
picturesque of Uruguayan towns. 

Hotes :—Casa Perez Luengo, Garibaldi, Oriental. 


Paysandu, on the east bank of the Uruguay River (navigable to 
vessels of 14-ft. draught), is the second town in order of importance, 
and has a population of about 21,000. It is the headquarters of the 
Midland Railway, and the centre of the meat-packing and frozen- 
meat industry. It is famed as ‘“‘Queen of the North’; 127 miles 
by train from Montevideo. 

HotTets :—Concordia, Paris, Bayonne, Del Vapor. 

Rai :—To Salto, 34 hours; to Montevideo, $15. 

LocaL STEAMERS :—Mihanovich Line to Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 


Rivera (with 9,000 inhabitants), on the Brazilian frontier, is the 
Northern terminus of the Central Uruguayan Extension Railway; 
the line continues in Brazil to Santos and Rio de Janeiro. It is 
divided by a plaza from the neighbouring Brazilian town of Sant 
Anna de Livramento. Distant from Montevideo 351 miles. 

Hotes :—Brazil, Central. 


Rocha is the capital of the province of the same name, and has 
a population of about 12,500. The palm trees lend it a noteworthy 
beauty. San Carlos, on the Maldonado line, is the nearest station, 
and motor-car or diligence is required from that point. 

Hotets :—Uruguayo, Roma. 


Salto, an important port on the Uruguay River, is the third city 
of the Republic. It has a population of 30,000, and is a centre of the 
livestock and agricultural interests. It is connected by the Midland 
Railway and steamer with the capital, and by rail with Brazil. It 
is separated only by the river from Argentina, and is 366 miles from 
Montevideo. ; 

. HotTets:—Comercio, Uruguay, Concordia, Oriental, Americano, 
Salto, De los Amigos. 
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San Carlos, 9 miles from Maldonado on the railway to the capital, 
with a population of about 7,000, is a thriving town. The station 
serves Rocha. 


Punta del Este, for which the station is Maldonado, is a fashion- 
able Atlantic watering-place with hotels, chalets, and boarding- 
houses. It is about too miles from Montevideo, and is reached in 
about 5 hours over the State line. 


Piriapolis, a small watering-place with a good hotel and surrounded 
by hills, is served by Pan de Aztcar station on the State (Maldonado) 
line (70 miles from Montevideo). 


San José, on the river of the same name, is one of the most im- 
portant provincial towns, with a population of about 13,000, and is 
connected by the Central Railway with the capital, 60 miles distant. 
The church is one of the largest and finest in the country, and is 
notable for its public clock. A statue to Artigas in the Plaza com- 
memorates the peace of April, 1872. 

Hote. :—Londres. 


Tacuarembo, in the province of that name, has some 29,000 in- 
habitants. Products : timber, tobacco, yerba maté. There are caves 
near by which deserve a visit. The town is 280 miles by rail 
from the capital on the line to Rivera. 

Hote ts :—Central, Espanol, Internacional. 


Treinta y Tres is the terminus of a branch line of the Central 
Uruguay Railway, 196 miles from Montevideo, and has a population 
of 7,700. It stands at a little distance from the Olimar river, and 
is picturesquely placed. 

Hore ; Oriental. 


Trinidad has a population of about 10,000 and is connected by 
rai) with Montevideo (157 miles), via Durazno. 
Hotes :—Comercio, Esperanza, 


PHYSICAL FEATURES, 


With its area of 72,180 square miles, Uruguay is the smallest 
Republic in South America. It is separated from the Brazilian 
province of Rio Grande do Sul by Lake Mirim, the Santa Ana hills, 
and the rivers Quarahy, Chuy, and Jaguarao. Its sea line stretches 
along the Atlantic for 120 miles, while the shore-line follows the 
course of the Uruguay River for some 270 miles eastward. That 
stream is navigable all the year round as far as Salto, where there 
are rapids. The River Negro and its tributary the Yi cross Uruguay 
from north-east to south-west, the Negro’s principal port being 
Mercédes. Lesser rivers include the Santa Lucia, Queguay, and 
Cebollati, but these are not navigable, or only for short distances. 
The mountains are of no great altitude, none of the peaks attaining 
2,000 ft.; on the west and north they are distinguished as the 
Cuchilla de Haedo, and on the south and east as the Cuchilla Grande. 

Uruguay possesses over 700 miles of navigable rivers, more than 
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500 miles of which are contributed by the Uruguay and the Plata. 
Other rivers are the Rio Negro, traversing the centre of the country, 
with its tributary the Yi, and the Rio San Salvador. The Uruguay 
is navigable as far as Paysandu for vessels of 14-ft. draught and for 
vessels of lesser draught as far as Salto, where falls interrupt navi- 
gation. 

The climate is one of the best and healthiest in the world. 
Epidemic diseases are rare, and the Atlantic breezes temper the 
summer heat delightfully. The annual rainfall amounts to 43 in., 
and the lowest temperature is 35°. There are normally 225 sunny 
days in the year. 

The Republic has a population of 1,564,000. The majority of 
those of foreign extraction are Spanish and Italian. 


Area square 


Department. miles. Population. Capital. 
Artigas ae ois 4,394 ae 40,065 are Artigas 
Canelones .. “es 1,834 ; 122,022 ar Canelones 
Cerro Largo af 5,763 tie 60,658 OG Melo 
Colonia a or) 2,193 90,206 ~ Colonia 
Durazno ‘ se 5,525 5 58,543 ae Durazno 
Flores se an 1,744 oye 24,873 Se Trinidad 
Florida oho ae 4,673 = 65,658 a Florida 
Maldonado am 1,587 aS 43,071 ots Maldonado 
Minas ae % 4,819 ts 71,848 is Minas 
Montevideo ais 256 Pe 393,167 a Montevideo 
Paysandti .. ma 5,115 af 76,018 ate Paysandu 
Rio Negro ee 3,269 ae 39,041 ae Fray Bentos 
Rivera ae we 3,793 ate 48,340 as Rivera 
Rocha =. on 4,280 ae 50,013 A Rocha 
Salto AS a5 4,865 ne 80,639 a Salto 
San José .. is 2,688 ee 64,173 a San José 
Soriano 7 ar 3,560 a 59,245 ie Mercédes 
Tacuaremb6 ae 8,112 oe 63,984 aa Tacuarembé 
Treinta y Tres oe 3,682 0 43,389 a Treinta y Tres 


AN URUGUAYAN CALENDAR. 


1515. Juan Diaz de Solis lands on coast and is killed by the Charrtas. 

1518. Ferdinand Magellan visits the coast. 

1526. Sebastian Cabot visits Uruguay. 

1573. Zarate, the third Adelantado, endeavours unsuccessfully to establish a port 
in Uruguay. 

1580. Hernandarias fails in an attempt to conquer Uruguay. Sends cattle into the 
country. 

1680. Colonia founded by the Portuguese. 

1726. Montevideo founded by Zavala, Governor of Buenos Aires. 

1729. First Cabildo established at Montevideo. 

1750. Spain agrees to exchange the Seven Missions for Colonia. 

1762. The Governor of Buenos Aires attacks Colonia. 

1776. Uruguay included in the new Vice-Royalty of Buenos Aires. 

1777. By the Treaty of San Ildefonso, the Seven Missions remain Spanish, and the 
Portuguese are deprived of the southern half of the great lagoon and of Colonia. 

1807. (February). Montevideo captured by the British. 
September). Montevideo evacuated by the British. 

1811. After Revolution in Buenos Aires, seat of Vice-Royalty transferred to 
Montevideo. : " 

1814, Montevideo captured by the patriot, General Alvear. Spanish garrison 
expelled from Montevideo. ; oa 

1817. ‘The Portuguese capture Montevideo, which temporarily becomes Brazilian 
territory. 4 

1821. A Uruguayan Congress declares the country incorporated with the Portuguese 
dominions under the name of the Cisplatine Province. 
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1825. Disembarkation of the thirty-three Orientals in Uruguay. 

1827. Brazilians defeated by Alvear at the Battle of Ituzaingo. 

1830. Constitution promulgated. Rivera declared first President. 

1843-51. Intervention of the Dictator Manuel Rosas leads to siege of Montevideo 
by his troops aud those of General Oribe. 

1863. Civil war breaks out in consequence of the invasion of General Venancio 
Flores. 

1864. Brazilinvades Uruguay. Aguirre elected President. 

1865. General Flores becomes President. 

1868. The Republic divided into two parties, the Blancos and the Colorados. 
General Flores assassinated during an insurrection, Construction of the 
Central Uruguay Railway begun. 

1870. Conclusion of the Paraguayan war, 

1872. Blanco insurrection ended. 

1875. President Ellauri overthrown. Succeeded by Pedro Varela, 

1885. ‘Treaty of commerce with Great Britain. 

1886. Unsuccessful insurrection under General Arredondo. 

1891. Attempted revolution by the Blancos, 

1894. The Colorado Juan Idiarte Borda elected President. 

1897. ‘The Blancos revolt under the leadership of Aparicio Saraiva. Borda assassi- 
nated at Montevideo. Juan I,. Cuestas succeeds him. 

1898. Cuestas declares himself Dictator, suspends the Constitution, and dissolves 
the Chambers. New Council of State appointed. 

1899. ‘Treaty of Commerce with Great Britain renewed. - 

rg01. New port works at Montevideo begun. 

1903. Civil war breaks out on the election of José Batlle y Ordofiez as President. 

1904. The leader of the rebels, General Saraiva, mortally wounded. Peace restored. 

1907. Capital punishment abolished. ; 

1910. Treaty with Argentina concerning the navigation of the River Plate. 

1917. Diplomatic relations with Germany severed. 

IgIg. os Constitution comes into force. Uruguay joins the League of 

ations. 

1921. Introduction of women’s suffrage. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Legislature consists of two Houses, the Senate and the 
Chamber of Representatives, the. former containing 19 senators 
and the latter members in proportion to the population ; one 
member being chosen for every 12,000 qualified electors for a term 
of three years. An electoral college set up by popular vote elects 
the senators, one for each Department, for a term of six years, 
one-third retiring every two years. Congress sits from February 
15 to June 15 annually, and in the interval a committee of two 
senators and five representatives administers affairs. The Pre- 
sident, elected by direct popular vote, holds office for four years, 
assisted by a National Administrative Council. There is no Vice- 
President. On March 1, 1919, a new constitution came into force, 
which, besides considerably reducing the prerogatives of the Pre- 
sident, introduced the ballot (secret voting). In 1921, the suffrage 
was accorded to women. In 1923 a movement was begun with 
the object of giving women all civil and political rights possessed 
by men. 


PAST PRESIDENTS, 


General F. Rivera a ae oe sry at san 1830 
General M. Oribe ae sh Sic 40 aft to FOSS 
General F, Rivera oe 


B. P. Berro iis oc -t fi us sR wn 1851 
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A. Aguirre 72 oe of t3 Re aa -» 1864 
General V. Flores or = be ss ¥ 6 .. 1865 
D. P. Varela oh te x 45 at a3 «. 1868 
General L. Batlle Be by aye a ays ~. 1869 
T. Gomensoro .. he a “id one ie L° fv Loye2 
General J. D. Ellauri .. ar ee at ae gb 1875 
Dr. Varela a op ae nf uF ae wee £875 
Colonel Latorre .. 2% ds ois + ee hLO7O) 
Dr. F. A. Vidal (died in 1 office) or ue es -« 1880 
General M. Santos Se ‘ et 8 sis + it 882 
M. Vidal F. Z sig i3 be x i -. 1886 
General M. Tajes_ Are ae ve 5% 6 eel; 
J. Herrera y Obes os a me 06 sh SOO 
J. Idiarte Borda . <€ os Ae ae Se .. 1894 
Juan L. Cuestas .. A ae rh os =e 1097, 
Juan L. Cuestas (second term) Bt 5y 5 .. 1899 
J. Batlle y Ordofiez 3 a wre ae aes <see LOO 
Dr. Claudio Williman .. “6 Se Ai coches Riko fos 
J. Batlle y Ordofiez (second term) 38 Si 5a som Louse 
Dr. Feliciano Viera ae sae an e. ce LOLS 
Dr. Baltasar Brum Hc Ae ne ie Ac sot OLO 
PRESIDENT. 
Ingeniero Don José Serrato. 
MINISTRY. 
President of the National Admin- 
istrative Council 555 . Sefior Julio M. Sosa. 
Foreign Affairs .. o% .. Dr. Pedro Manini y Rios. 
Interior .. : a .. Dr. Justus Jimenez de Arechaga. 
War and Marine . Bic .. Coronel Riverés. 
Education .. be oes .. Dr. Pablo Blanca Acevedo. 
Industry ., or St DE OSee rn Adis. 
Public Works oe ve .. Ingeniero S. A. Colcagno. 
Finance... ore axe .. , Dr, Pedro Cosio. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Each of the 19 Departments is governed by a Council, 
consisting of at least three and not more than seven members, 
who are elected by direct popular vote for a period of 
three years. The Departments are autonomous, collecting their 
own revenue and controlling their own expenditure. Taxes are 
levied on properties and the various industries, business houses, 
commercial concerns, etc., according to graduated tables of 
values. 

There is a Supreme Court, two Courts of Appeal, and several 
inferior courts. The judges of the Supreme Court are elected by 
Congress, and those of other courts are appointed by the Supreme 
Court. The death sentence has been abolished. 
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The metric system is established and enforced by law, any in- 
fraction being punished by fine. 

The language of the country is Spanish. ‘ 

The majority of the population are Roman Catholics, but no 
religion is established by the State, and all beliefs are free. 

A foreigner capable of exercising some industry or practising 
some science or art, or owning property, or possessing capital 
invested in the Republic, is eligible for naturalization, if married, 
after three years’, and if single, after four years’ residence in the 
country.» Naturalization is bestowable upon foreigners by Congress 
for notable services rendered to the nation. 


Currency :—Gold is not minted in Uruguay, but the cutrency 
is based on a gold standard. The circulating medium is paper 
notes issued by the Bank of the Republic, normally convertible 
into gold in the case of notes of $10 and over, but temporarily 
inconvertible. Smaller units of currency are notes of $5 and $1; 
silver coins of 50 centesimos and 20 centesimos; and nickel coins 
of 5 centesimos, 2 centesimos and 1 centesimo. 

The par rate of exchange is 51,4; pence to the dollar (peso) or 
$4°70 to the £ sterling. 


Labour Laws :—In 1920 the National Administrative Council 
issued a decree establishing an eight-hour working day for labourers 
and employees. In 1923 minimum wages of $18:20 a month for 
agricultural labourers with food, lodging, and Sunday holidays 
were enacted. 

A law was promulgated 10 December, 1920, enacting that the 
personnel of all industrial or commercial establishments and 
branches are to be allowed one day’s rest every six days. Weekly 
rest is compulsory for drivers of motor-cars and carriages, and 
domestic servants. 

The restrictions leave about 200 working hours per month. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Livestock constitutes the main source of the wealth of the Re- 
public. According to the census of 1916 the livestock in Uruguay 
was: head of cattle, 7,802,442; sheep, 11,472,852; mules and 
donkeys, 16,663; horses, 567,154; pigs, 303,958; goats, 12,218, 

Marked preference is shown for Hereford cattle, the Durham 
breed is well known, but demand is comparatively small for Short- 
horn pedigree stock. 

The Romney Marsh sheep is bought, and the Lincoln breed is 
popular. Buyers of pedigree sheep pay much attention to the 
wool-bearing qualities of the animal. 

The principal agricultural crops are wheat, oats, barley, linseed, 
maize, fruit, olives, and vegetables. The area under cultivation is 
some 600—700,000 hectares. : 

In 1922-1923 there were 328,650 hectares under wheat, 24,660 
under linseed, 43,260 under oats, and 1,100 under barley. 
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Wool in Montevideo is quoted per 10 kilos, and in the following 

main varieties. Crossbreds, special fine; medium; and coarse. 
Merinos, ‘‘supras’’; ‘‘primeras’’; and ‘‘segundas.’’ 
_ The greatest precautions are taken to prevent disease, travelling 
inspectors, sanitary police, and district commissioners being 
appointed, who report cases of sheep scab and other infections 
and supervise curative measures. Formerly sheep-dip prepara- 
tions came from abroad, but some years ago their importation 
was highly taxed, and plant set up in the country supplies domestic 
requirements. A veterinary school has been established, and 
educational propaganda among breeders is having good effect 
in the scientific propagation and care of livestock. 


Uruguayan wool shipments have been :— 


Season. Bales. Season. Bales. 

I9I3-14 .. vs ofp aZOO} 262 Ig18-I9 .. aie net 213,290 
IQI4—15 |<. ee ne 72,776 XOTO=2OM aie a8 An 104,640 
I9I5-16 .. are ave 44,971 I920-2I .. ae +. 10,604 
I9git6-17 ... os te 63,358 Ig2I-22 .. ote ne 995,753 


1917-18 2. ois 62,293 TOL 2-23) ist ‘ 88,678 

There are very few gold-mines ; the San Gregorio in Cufiapiru 
is owned by British interests, and there are other mines in the 
department of Rivera, which send their mineral for crushing to 
the stamps at San Gregorio. In the Montevideo department 
there is the manganese mine, Adelaide; and the tale mines, 
Yacimiento N. and Maruja, in the Minas department, are active. 
~ In 1922 coal was discovered in the department of Cerro Largo, 
but its industrial importance has yet to be ascertained. 


Afforestation is carried out upon an important scale by the 
departments and stimulated by an Arbour Day holiday and 
Government prizes. 

Nutria or otter skins, valued by furriers and hat makers, are 
an important product of the Republic. 


Seals are caught in large numbers on the Uruguayan coast, 
and it appears that the flesh can be put to profitable use in the 
preparing of emulsions, polishing pastes, metal polish, lubricating 
grease, furniture polish, soap, etc. 

Montevideo is the anchorage during the winter months of 
various whaling flotillas owned by British and Scandinavian firms 
operating in the South Atlantic. Up to 77,000 barrels of whale 
oil has been secured in a season. 


Building Materials :—Stone is plentiful in the country, but 
preference is shown for brick, plastered to imitate stone. Rein- 
forced concrete construction is used, and the locally made cement 
is well spoken of. Most of the wood used comes from neighbouring 
countries. Concrete roads are being made in the suburbs. 

Among local industries are weaving and flour-milling, glass, 
cordage, cement, footwear, leather and tanning, tobacco, wine, 
brewing, ostrich feathers, etc. 
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The manufacture of chemicals has been fostered, and among 
products on sale are alcohol, sulphate, chloride and carbonate of 
soda, chloroform, collodions, sulphuric ether and. acid, commercial 
sulphate of iron, benzol, toluol, and naphthaline, nitric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, caustic soda and ammonia, The range is being 
extended. 

PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 

February 3: Battle of Monte Caseros (1852). 

February 28: Proclamation of Independence. 

April 18: Landing of the Thirty-three Uruguayan Pattiots. 

May 1: Labour Day. 

May 18: Battle of Las Piedras (1811). 

May 25: Revolution of May, 1810. 

June 9: Football Day. 

July 4: American Independence Day. 

July 14: Democracy Day (French National Feast) (1789). 

July 18: Proclamation of the Constitution (1830). 

August 25: National Independence Day (1825). 

September 20: Italian National Feast. 

October 12: Discovery of America Day (1492). 

The feast days of the Roman Catholic Church are observed. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Letters, Inland: City, every 20 grammes or fraction, 2 cts. 
Country, 5 centisimos. 

Abroad: South American States, every 20 grammes or fraction, 
5 cts. Spain, Brazil, and Venezuela, 5 cts.; other countries, 12 cts. 

Outward mails are despatched at frequent intervals by the 
Royal Mail, Pacific Steam Navigation, Nelson, Houlder, Lamport 
and Holt, etc., Lines; and by French Packet at frequent intervals. 

Postage : 24d. first ounce and 14d. each ounce after. 

Homeward mails are despatched at frequent intervals. 


Telegrams :—Inland, ordinary telegrams, first. 10 words,» 40 
centisimos; every additional word, 3 cts. Urgent telegrams, triple 
rates. 

There is a large wireless station at Cerrito, near Montevideo. 
Other stations are at Rivera, Lobos Island, Paso de los Toros, and 
English Bank, 


THE PRESS: 


MonTEVIDEO: ‘‘El Bien Publico,’” ‘“‘El Dia,” ‘El Diario del 
Plata,” “‘E] Diario Espajiol,”’ ‘‘La Mafiana,’’ ‘‘Montevideo Times,” 
“El Pais,” “El Plata,’ “La Razon,”’ “El Siglo,” ‘El Telégrafo,” 


“La Tribuna Popular,’ “Uruguay Weekly News,’ ‘‘La Demo- 
eracia,” “The Sun.’ 


Paysanbu ; ‘“‘El Diario,” “La Reptblica,” “El Telégrafo.” 


Sato: “El Diario Nuevo,” ‘“‘Ecos del Progreso,” ‘‘La Tarde,” 
“Tribuna Saltena.”’ 
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Free Zones :—A project has been approved for the establishment 
of “free zones”? at Colonia and Nueva Palmira. The creation of 
free zones without Custom House, to serve as distributing points of 
commerce, should be a boon to merchants in Uruguay who import 
for exportation to Paraguay, and ought to stimulate trade with 
that country, Bolivia and Brazil. 


Immigration :—In 1921 there were 1,575 male immigrants, 
491 women, 347 children, making a total of 2,413. In the same 
year there were 2,391 emigrants. According to nationality the 
largest numbers were:— 


Spanish ' oe +e 2,055 Portuguese’ .. Ci re Sm ske) 
Argentine .. a Pit of 325 nglish 7 is we Age ¢ 
Brazilian .. i < +» 255 Roumanian .. aye, os <@ 450 
Italian F i an “6 253 German . . on 00437. 
Russian : AK m9 OS 


Uruguay is in serious need of new immigration. 


Athletics :—Largely increased interest is taken in games. The 
victory of the Uruguay team in the final round of the Olympic 
Association football championship at Paris, 9 June, 1924, is com- 
memorated by a public holiday. 

LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENCE. DESIGNATION. NAME, 
London .,, ae .. Envoy Extraordinary and Federico R. Vidielia. 
(3 Elvaston Place, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
South Kensington, 
S.W.7). 
First Secretary .. -. Carlos de Santiago. 


London Office for Legal, Commercial and Financial Information 
(57 Westcombe Park Road, S.K.3.) 


London District Consulate Consul-General .. «. A. Rey O’Shanahan. 
for Passports, etc. 
(57__ Chancery Lane, 


W.C.z2). 
CArdifi 5.2 as -. Consul ne a0 .. Arturo Prats. 
Glasgow dc -. Consul A 5 .. Carlos A. Lermitte. 
Liverpool ., Z «» Consul 5c i ++  Hduardo Martinez. 
Manchester “9 .. Consul oe aa +» Geoffrey Simpson, 
Newport .. rhs Consul a 2 .. J,uis Uriarte. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN URUGUAY. 


The letter (M) denotes that the Consular Officer holds a Marriage Warrant, 
Members of the Diplomatic Seryice do not require Warrants, 


RESIDENCE. RANK, NAME, CONSULAR 
DISTRICT. 
Montevideo .. Envoy Extraordin- Sir Claude C. Mallet, 
f 3 aty, Minister Ple- C.M.G. 
nipotentiary, and 
Consul-General. : : 
(M) Vice-Consul .. Harry Reid Brown .. { Republic of 
Vice-Consul ..- Colonel De S. Dobrée, Uruguay. 
R.M.A. 
Fray Bentos .. Vice-Consul Ansley noe GEDD) a0 pe 
Maldonado ..  Vice-Consul .. Henry W. Burnett .. 
Paysandi ..-  Vice-Consul ». Alexander M. Dick 
Salto .. »» Vice-Consul ~» -G, W, Teague ats 
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Information for Passengers. 

Persons travelling to Uruguay require a passport duly visé by 
a Consul of Uruguay. 

Second-class, Intermediate and Third-class passengers require 
also a certificate of good conduct and fitness for work, issued by 
a local Government or police authority, and visé by a Uruguayan 
Consul, Specimen certificates are obtainable from the leading 
steamship companies. 

Children not in possession of separate passports must be included 
on the passport of the parent or guardian, No child under ten 
years of age is permitted to land if unaccompanied by a parent 
or guardian, 

No person over sixty years of age, other than Uruguayan nation- 
ality, may be booked Second, Intermediate or Third class, unless 
holding a ‘‘ Permit to Land,”’ issued by the Uruguayan Immigration 
Authorities; accompanied by a son in a position to maintain them ; 
or holding documentary evidence that they will be met by such a 
son on arrival at Montevideo. 

Sexagenarians complying are further called upon to produce 
a passport and a certificate of good conduct and fitness for work, 
visé by a Uruguayan Consul. 

The regulations apply to passengers travelling via Uruguay en route 
to other countries. 

All third-class passengers must be vaccinated or produce vaccin- 
ation certificates visé by the Uruguayan Consul at the port of embark- 
ation before being allowed to land. 

Should smallpox or suspected smallpox occur during the voyage, 
all passengers (irrespective of class) landing at Montevideo need 
to be revaccinated. 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


Commercial travellers must obtain a licence, costing 100 dollars 
annually. The licence expires 31st December, and the full annual 
charge must be paid, regardless of the period at which the licence 
is taken out. Persons desirous of obtaining a licence must apply 
in writing, on paper bearing a stamp of 50 centavos, to the Chief 
of Police, Montevideo, who will grant a certificate, which the 
applicant must present at the office of the Director-General of 
Indirect Taxes in order to obtain the required licence. Travellers 
handling jewellery, timepieces and similar classes of goods pay 
a tax of 500 dollars. 

Commercial travellers carrying samples should on arrival in 
Uruguay declare to the Customs officials the number of packages, 
description of contents, weight and value. If the samples have 
been mutilated in such a way as to make them unsaleable and 
therefore of no commercial value, they are passed without further 
trouble, otherwise the officials assess the lot and a Custom House 
Agent is called upon to guarantee payment of the import duty, 
in the event of any of the samples being left in the country. The 
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Commercial Traveller in turn must satisfy the Custom House 
Agent whom he has engaged to conduct the clearing of the samples, 
and should furnish the Agent with the name of a local bank or 
business house which may be prepared to back his undertaking. 

If during his stay in the Republic the traveller disposes of any 
of his samples these must be detailed in the Customs declaration 
made by the Custom House Agent when his client leaves the 
country and duties are levied on the goods short shipped. 

It is advisable that Commercial Travellers who may bring 
samples with them should be provided with several copies of the 
packing lists of the sample case or cases. If the samples are sale- 
able articles the traveller should engage a Custom House Agent 
to effect the clearance of the goods and attend to the other form- 
alities mentioned. 
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Z 
FARMING LANDS AND FARMING LIFE IN URUGUAY. 


Uruguay, although so near Argentina, is a land of widely different 
character, Argentine country is mostly flat. In Uruguay one 
finds rolling, rocky ridges, not very high, sometimes tree crowned. 
The climates are much the same. Uruguay is in the warm tem- 
perate zone, and oranges grow over practically all of the Republic. 
There is less arable farming practised in Uruguay than in Argentina. 
The soil is not so well adapted to the plough and there has 
been less immigration. It is a land devoted to sheep and cattle 
fed on native pastures. 

Upon an Uruguayan estancia, the first thing that impresses 
the stranger is the excellence of the fences. These are of wire, 
not barbed, tightly stretched, with posts 40 feet or more apart. 
Posts are obtained from the northern forests, or more rarely cut 
from neighbouring tracts ot small timber. They are usually 
crooked and made of hard and durable wood, “‘ namdebay”’ and 
quebracho woods being most used. Between the posts are wooden 
stays to keep the wires properly spaced to prevent the sheep creeping 
through between them. 


ROADS AND FENCES. 


The roads are often 100 yards wide and sometimes widen out to 
several times that width to afford grazing for travelling flocks 
and herds. The estanciero owning the land left outside of his 
pastures is in the habit of charging a small fee for animals stopping 
there to rest and graze. 

The roads are commonly good. The nature of the earth makes it 
easy to have good roads, and the Government is energetic in building 
needed bridges and approaches. 

The country undulates without being actually hilly. Ledges 
of rock protrude along the summits of the ridges, sometimes on the 
slopes, and even on the lowlands. On the high parts are often wide 
level areas, free from stone and with a good depth of soil. The 
rocks are often granites, sometimes sandstones. Layers of soft 
limestone are found—a chalky substance called ‘“‘tosca.’’ The 
word “‘tosca’’ is much used in South America to denote a hard 
substance in the subsoil. 

The soil is almost uniformly black and full of humus, rich in 
nitrogen, though said to be poor in phosphorus and bone material. 
It is much improved by the use of bone meal. The land is not well 
adapted to the plough, for ploughed slopes are apt to erode, but there 
are wide areas well fitted for tillage. 

The soil is not so absorbent of moisture as that of alluvial Argen- 
tina. Streams abound and springs are common. 
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The whole country is covered with native perennial grasses. 
Some are coarse, and others short and fine. There are good growths 
of wild native clovers, The “burr clovers’”’ afd the very fattening 
alfilaria are seen. Uruguay is more richly supplied with grasses 
than is Argentina, 


A TYPICAL. ESTANCIA, 


The typical Uruguayan estancia is set within a grove of high 
trees. At or near the gate is a small house, brick or adobe, with 
a roof often of thatch. This is the home of one of the puesteros, 
or pasture tenders, whose duty is to look after one of the large 
potreros, or pastures, and to keep the gate. 

Entering the pasture and driving through, one follows a cart 
track or an avenue of eucalypti. The pasture may be of 100 
or even 5,000 acres. Well-managed estancias make rather small 
enclosures, the better to arrange their stock—from 200 to 500 
acres in the main pastures, with smaller paddocks of from 40 to 
100 acres, more or less, near the headquarters. 

The estancia headquarters gleam white through the trees. There 
are the galpones, or barns, for shearing and possibly storing the wool ; 
stables for horses and perhaps for cattle; small houses for the peons, 
or labourers, and last the house of the estanciero himself, which may 
be large, but is usually a rambling, roomy, one-story brick building, 
plastered on the outside, and roofed with tiles.. It is probably 
surrounded with a garden yielding oranges, peaches, apricots, 
figs, plums, roses and other flowers, and vegetables. These oases 
show what Uruguay might become, given skilled labour and small 
holdings. 

The number of peons, or labourers, required varies somewhat. 
On one estancia raising pure-bred sheep 5 men care for 6,000 head. 
Another uses 5 men to care for 14,500; another has 4 men for 11,000; 
another 6 men for 7,500; another 30 men for 55,000 sheep; and yet 
another 15 men for 19,000 sheep, or an average of about 1,750 sheep 
per man. 

In ordinary weather when there is little to do to the sheep, the 
men employ themselves in perfecting the fences, repairing the houses, 
getting up the sheep for assorting or culling, or work with the 
cattle, of which there are always a number on the place. The 
fences are inspected at short intervals and there is a rigid scrutiny 
of every sheep for scab disease. 

Lambing begins in April, May, or June, and lambs born then 
get a good start during winter and grow rapidly in August and 
September, when the spring comes. Other estancieros have all 
the lambs born in August and September, or sometimes as late 
as October. 

Droughts in Uruguay are possibly less severe than in Argentina, 
though there is probably little difference in this respect. Locusts 
come in swarms from the north, settle over the lands, strip trees 
of their leaves, gardens of their plants, orchards of their fruit; 
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consume even the grass and the very weeds. Few species of trees 
and plants are untouched by the destroyers. They come at irregular 
periods, and after a time disappear for another period. 

There is a custom somewhat prevalent in South America of 
placing the flocks in charge of puesteros, who take all care of them 
and receive as payment a share in the wool and lambs. At one 
estancia the puestero receives 25 per cent. of the wool and the same 
of the increase, valuing lambs at 88 cents each. The scheme 
proves, on the whole, more economical than to hire the men. In 
good years they make good profits; in bad years very little. It 
is notable that the estancias with the highest labour costs have often 
returned the largest profits. 


WAGES OF SHEPHERDS AND PEONS. 


In Uruguay, as in Argentina, the superintendents of estancias 
are often paid large salaries and are very skilled, intelligent men, 
often British or American in origin. The peons are native, and 
the superintendent’s salary is often as much as the combined wages 
of the peons. 

It is customary in South America to furnish food to the labourers 
on estancias, who are often married men, living in small houses 
with their families. The food is chiefly mutton. 

A noted estanciero gave a Government agent in ro1t the following 
diet and costs for 20 men for one day: Meat, $2.50; coffee, 9 cents; 
sugar, 16 cents; biscuits, 72 cents ; yerba maté (tea), 64 cents; 
macaroni, 24 cents; farina, lard, salt, 15 cents; total, $4.50. 

This estimate made the food of a man cost $82'12 for one year, 
and other estancieros called this too low. 

Another estanciero furnishes the following estimate of food 
required for a peon keeping a puesto, or pasture, living with his 
family, per month: Thirty-three pounds of yerba maté; six to eight 
sheep, according to size of family; galletas (hard biscuits), about six 
per day, or 33 pounds of farina; salt. The home consumption of 
meat is large, and a man with his family may consume 70 to 100 
sheep ina year. The ordinary estancia has at least four peons and 
a manager, and the five families consume about 400 sheep in a 
year. 
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Caracas, the capital, was founded in 1567, and has a population 
of some 100,000. The city is regularly laid out, with streets at 
right angles to each other, on the southern slopes of the coast 
range. The northern part of the city has an altitude of over 3,000 
feet; the southern is some 400 feet lower. Although in the torrid 
zone, the temperature is that of perpetual spring, the maximum 
temperature being’ 82° Fahr. and the minimum 48°. The town has 
broad and: shady avenucs and squares, excellent water supply, 
a good tramway and tejephone service. Caracas is 23 miles from 
La Guaira, and 112 miies from Valencia. It is thus conveniently 
placed for controlling the trade in the principal towns of the north 
and much of the business with the interior. A very important 
commercial centre, it has paper, cement, and textile factories, with 
soap and candle works; its chief products are cacao, coffee, tobacco. 
It is served by the Central Railway of Venezuela (Caracas to Santa 
Lucia), the Caracas-La Guaira Railway, and the Gran Ferrocaril de 
Venezuela (Caracas-Valencia). There are good motor roadways. 

Points OF INTEREST:—The Pantheon; Government Palaces; 
Municipal and National Theatres; Cathedral and several churches ; 
University. 

There are several beautiful squares, the principal being the 
Plaza Bolivar, with a statue of the Liberator, Simon Bolivar. 

HoteE.s :—Palace, Gran Hotel de Caracas, Grand Hotel Klindt, 
Continental, America, New, Universal, and several good boarding- 
houses. 

Excursions :—La Vega, Antimano, Sabana Grande, and El 
Valle. 

Motor cars cost from bs. 8 to 20 per hour; horsed conveyances 
are bs. 5 or © per hour. 

Raiz :—La Guaira and Caracas Railway. A list a stations, their 
altitudes and distances from La Guaira follows. The fares are: 
first-class single, bs. 7; return, bs. 10.50; second-class single, bs. 5} 
return, bs. 7.50. 


STATIONS, MILES, ALTITUDE, Hours, 
La Guaira oe sie me — 6 ft. — 
Maiquetia 7 be "0 I°30 50 ft. _— 
El Rincon +e ae Alt 2°46 300 ft. 0.15 
Curucuti ee da et 6°97 1,078 ft. 0.40 
Zig-Zag ae oe os 9°89 I,533,1¢. I.00 
Boqueron on ic so 11°80 1,955 ft. 1.10 
Pena de Mora .. of; we 14'00 2,295 ft. 1.27 
Cantinas is 3c se 18°00 2,903 ft. 1.46 
Caracas nS 0 Sees OO 2,984 ft. 2.08 
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La Guaira is the principal port, and practically all business for 
the central part of the Republic passes through it. La Guaira 
is the shore end of the submarine cable to Florida via Curagao, 
Santo Domingo, and Cuba. The breakwater which has transformed 
La Guaira from an open roadstead into a commodious harbour 
was built by British enterprise. Adjoining La Guaira are Maiquetia 
and Macuto, the latter of which is the Brighton of Venezuela. 
Population about 14,000, 


Lanpine :—Alongside wharf. 
Horets :—Neptuno, Espafiol, Alemania, Familia. 


ExcurRSION :—Rail or motor-car to Caracas. The mountain and 
roadway are among the most wonderful in the world, attaining a 
height of some 3,300 ft: The road is being shortened and faced with 
concrete, permitting the j EME) to Caracas to be made in 40 minutes 
by a good car. 


Barcelona, capital of Anzoategui, has a population of about 
16,000, and lies on the west bank of the Neveri river, 3 miles from 
the ocean, and 155 miles from Caracas. It is connected by rail 
with the port of Guanta, 11 miles away, and is a good trading 
centre. There are coal and salt mines, and a large amount of - 
livestock in the district. Products: cattle, cotton, sugar, cacao, 
tobacco. The town is served by the Guanta-Naricual railway. 


HoteELs :—Oriental, Nacional, Vesubio. 


Barquisimeto, the capital of Lara, has a population of about 
25,000, and is the centre of a large and flourishing trade. It is 
at an altitude of about 1,700 ft., on the Barquisimeto river, 164 miles 
from Caracas and 90 from Puerto Cabello. The chief products of 
the district are coffee, cacao, sugar, copper, and other minerals, 
and cattle. Fibre hammocks and bags are manufactured. 


Hortets :—Sucre, Vesubio. 


Rair :—The Bolivar Railway de Tucacas, operated by the South 
American Copper Syndicate, Ltd.; connection is made between 
Tucacas and Puerto Cabello by the Railway Company’s steamers. 


Ciudad Bolivar, capital of Bolivar State, on the right bank of 
the Orinoco, and 372 miles from its mouth. Population about 
20,000. Formerly known as Angostura, it received its present 
name in 1846 in honour of General Simon Bolivar. There are 
several buildings of note. The town is the centre of the Orinoco 
river trade, and a considerable market for the cheaper classes of 
imported goods. River steamers ply to San Fernando de Apure, 
and take ten days on the up-stream and six on the down-stream 
journey. There are steamer connections with Port of Spain 
(Trinidad). 

Horers :—Bolivar, Gran, Venezuela, Central, Unién, Manoni. 
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Maracaibo, capital of the State of Zulia, has a population of over 
60,000, and stands on the western shore of the lake. It is 572 miles 
from Caracas. In addition to acting as a supplying centre to the 
other towns of the western zone, it serves a large rural population. 
The development of the oilfields in the State of Zulia has invested 
the city with a new importance. Formerly much under German 
influence it is now largely Americanized. Large steamers carry on 
an active trade between Maracaibo and La Ceiba. Products: 
coffee, cinchona, sugar, marble, and asphalt. Industries: rum, 
sugar, flour, and chocolate. 


HorteEts :—Bismarck, Colén, Los Andes, Zulia, Gran, Venecia. 


STEAMERS of Dutch and American lines connect La Guaira via 
Curacao with Maracaibo. There is a service to Encontrados, on the 
Catatumbo river, and to San Carlos on Escalante river by way of 
the lake. ; 


Puerto Cabello, in the State of Carabobo, is the second port of 
the Republic, and has a population of nearly 20,000. It is on a 
narrow peninsula 65 miles west of La Guaira, 34 from Valencia, 
40 from Tucacas. It has an excellent harbour and good communi- 
cation with the rest of Venezuela. Chief products: coffee, cacao, 
copra, woods, hides. Local industries include corn mills, cotton 
mills, saw mills, marble works, and cigarette factories. 


Hortets :—Universal, Bafios, Hotel de France. 


Rati :—The Puerto Cabello and Valencia Railway gives a direct 
service with La Guaira; connecting with the Gran F.C. de Venezuela, 
it brings Caracas within twelve hours’ journey. 


Valencia, capital of the State of Carabobo, has a population 
of about 30,000, and stands on the west bank of Cabriales river, 
3 miles from its mouth, near Lake Valencia. It is 34 miles from 
Puerto Cabello, 56 from Tucacas, and 112 from Caracas. The 
climate and situation are delightful. The principal products are 
coffee, cacao, sugar, hides, tobacco, and beans; the industries : 
cattle-raising, sawmills, foundries, and cotton mills. 


HoreEts :—Lourdes, Olivares, Ottolina. 
Rai :—Gran F.C. de Venezuela and the Puerto Cabello Railway. 
Other important towns are San Cristobal, with a population of 


22,000; and Cumana, Coro, San Félipe, Maturin, and Mérida, each 
with a population of over 14,000. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Venezuela occupies the extreme northern part of South America 
and is altogether within the tropics. It is bounded on the north 
by the Caribbean Sea, on the east by British Guiana and Brazil, 
on the south by Brazil, and on the west by Colombia. The western 
boundary has been in dispute with Colombia. The area of the 
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Republic was stated officially in 1923 as 1,020,400 square kilometres, 
or about twice that of Germany. 

There are three principal chains of mountains, The first, formed 
by a branch of the Andes where it divides at Pamplona (Colombia), 
may be called the alpine region, a broad and compact mass with 
its summits perpetually covered with snow. The second chain, the 
coast range, intersects the Andes near Barquisimeto, and runs in 
parallel ridges to the Caribbean Sea. The third is the Parima range, 
differing from the two others in geological formation. The region 
of Venezuelan Guiana which it occupies is a convex tableland of an 
elongated shape running from east to west, in which rise at intervals 
large mountains separated by plains crossed by the principal rivers 
of the eight great watersheds of Venezuela. The country is well 
watered, no fewer than 1,059 rivers and streams of varying size 
being found, of which 436 are affluents of the Orinoco, 230 discharge 
into the Caribbean Sea, 124 into the Gulf of Paria, 200 into Lake 
Maracaibo, and 22 into the Lake of Valencia, The principal navi- 
gable rivers are the Orinoco, Apure, Meta, Cauca, Negro, Guarico, 
and Zulia-Catatumbo. 

There are 71 islands and many rocks and islets. Venezuela has 
208 lakes. 


Climate :—There are three well-marked zones, varying in tem- 
perature according to their height above sea-level, and classified 
as torrid, temperate, and cold. The torrid zone begins at the coast 
and extends to an altitude of about 1,750 ft., with a temperature 
ranging from 78° to 90° Fahr. The temperate zone, from altitudes 
of 1,750 up to 6,500, has readings from 64° to 77°, and the cold 
region, above 6,500 ft., from 35° to 38° Fahr. The rainy or winter 
season on the llanos lasts from April to October, the dry season 
from November till March. In the temperate zone the climate is 
healthy and pleasant, and the seasons are not so definitely marked 
as in the lowlands. 


Population ;—The population is estimated at 3,000,000 and its 
density is about seven persons per square mile. In addition to 
pure whites, there is a considerable mixed Spanish and Indian 
population and also an admixture of negro blood. 


GOVERNMENT, 


The present National Constitution was sanctioned June 24, 1922, 
and is based upon popular elective, federal, and representative 
principles. Each of the twenty States has its separate constitution 
modelled upon that of the nation. 

All legislative power is vested in a Congress consisting of a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. The Federal executive power vests 
in the President of the United States of Venezuela, and in his 
cabinet ministers who are his representatives. The presidential 
term of office is seven years. Supreme judiciary power is in the 
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hands of the Federal and Cassation Court of three tribunals: 
Federal, Cassation, and Politic Administration; meeting in the 
capital under a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or Chancellor. There 
are common courts in the several States, and one in the Federal 
District of Caracas. Most of the laws have been codified, and the 
Civil Code of 1922 is in force. 

The Commercial Code of law in present use was sanctioned by 
President Gomez in 1919, and the legal position of alien companies 
is therein defined, 


PRESIDENTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Gral José Antonio Paez sce -. 1831-34 1839-42 1862-63 
Doctor José Maria Vargas .. .. 1835-38 
Gral Carlos Soublette oe .. 1843-46 
Gral José Tadeo Monagas .. .. 1847-50 1855-58 1868-70 
Gral José Gregorio Monagas .. 1851-54 
Gral Julian Castro... an .. 1858-59 
Don Pedro Gual we .. 1859-60 
Don Manuel Felipe de Tovar <e LOOk 
Gral Juan C. Falcén .. .. 1863-68 
Gral Antonio Guzman Blanco .. 1870-77. 79-84 86-87 
Gral Francisco Linares Alcéantara .. 1877-79 
Gral Joaquin Crespo .. .. 1884-86 1892-98 
Doctor Juan Pablo Rojas Paul -. 1888-90 
Doctor Raimundo Andueza Palacio 1890-92 
Gral Ignacio Andrade a ... 1898-900 
Gral Cipriano Castro .. a ..  Ig00-09 
Gral Juan Vte Gomez .. I9Q0Q-I5 1922-24 
Doctor V. Marquez Bustillos (Pro- 
visional) .. ete 918 -+  I9I5-22 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Gral José Vicente Gomez .. .. 1922-24 


MINISTRY. 


Interior: Dr. F. Baptista Galindo. 

Foreign Affairs: Dr. P. Itriago Chacin. 

War and Marine: Carlos Jimenez Rebolledo. 
Finance: M. Centeno Graw. 

Education : Rubén Gonzalez. 

Public Works: Tomas Bueno. 
Improvements: Dr. Antonio Alama. 


Political Divisions :—The country is divided into twenty States, 
two Territories, and the Federal District :— 


State. Capital. 
Anzoategui. ; Barcelona. 
Apure. San Fernando. 
Aragua. Maracay. 
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State, Capital. 
Bolivar. Ciudad Bolivar. 
Carabobo. Valencia. 
Cojedes. San Carlos. 
Falcén. Coro. 

Guarico. Calabozo. 
Lara. Barquisimeto. 
Mérida. Mérida. 
Miranda. Ocumare del Tuy. 
Monagas. Maturin. 
Nueva Esparta. Asuncion. 
Portuguesa. Guanare. 
SUCEe: Cumana. 
Tachira. San Cristébal. 
Trujillo. Trujillo. 
Yaracuy. San Félipe. 
Zamora. Barinas. 
Zulia. Maracaibo. 
Territories, 
Amazonas. San Fernando de Atabapo. 
Delta Amacuro. Tucupita. 
Federal District. Caracas. 


The various States are self-governing and politically equal, 
each has a legislative assembly of its own, a President, and a 
General Secretary. The States are divided into districts and 
municipalities. The President of the Republic appoints governors 
for the Federal District and the Territories. 


1492. 
1498. 
1499. 
1500. 
3502. 
1508. 
1520. 
1525. 
1528. 


1529. 
1551. 
1556. 
1567. 
1595. 


1617. 
1618. 
1629. 
1637. 
1654. 
1669. 
1679. 
1696. 
1730. 


1742. 
1749. 


A VENEZUELAN CALENDAR. 
Columbus lJands on the island of Guanabani. 
Columbus sights the Venezuelan coast just south of the Windward Islands. 
Alonso de Ojeda end on the Peninsula of Paria. 
First Spanish settlement on the island of Cubagua. 
The Real Audiencia y Casa de la Contratacién de las Indias is established. 
The name America is confirmed by Papal Bull. 
Cumana founded. 
Asuncién (on the island of Margarita) founded. 
Cubagua raided by French filibusters.. The coast between Cabo de la Vela 
and the Gulf of Paria leased to the Welsers. 
The city of Maracaibo founded. 
City of Barquisimeto founded. 
End of the rule of the Welsers. Dutch establish themselves in Demerara. 
The Spaniards establish their power in the valley of Caracas. 
Sir Walter Raleigh sails up the Orinoco River in search of El Dorado; Caracas 
sacked by the British buccaneer Amyas Preston. 
City of Barcelona founded. 
Sir Walter Raleigh again explores Venezuela in search of El Dorado. 
Dutch sack and burn Santo Tomé. 
Dutch sack and burn Sauto Tomé. 
The French repelled in an attack on Cumana, 
Morgan sacks Maracaibo. 
The French pillage Caracas. 
A priests’ school established in Caracas. 
First arrival of the vessels of the Guipuzcoa Company. Venezuela raised to 
the dignity of a Captaincy-General. 
Province of Venezuela made independent, 
Insurrection under a Creole leader, Leén. 
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1762. The Government of Guiana separated from that of Cumana. 

1764. City of Angostura (now Ciudad Bolivar) founded. 

1777. The provinces of Cumana, Guiana, Maracaibo, and the islands of Trinidad 
and Margarita separated from the Kingdom of Granada and included in the 

. Captaincy-General of Venezuela. 

1778. Guipuzcoa Company liquidates. 

1796. Republican outbreak. 

1806, Francisco Miranda leads the patriot expedition from New York to Venezuela. 
After capturing Coro he is defeated. 

1810. Spanish Captain-General exiled and Junta established at Caracas. 

z811. Independence proclaimed. 

1812. Defeat of patriot forces. Miranda is sent to prison in Spain. Caracas 
destroyed by earthquake. 

1813. After some successes Spanish forces severely defeated at Maturin. 

1821. Patriot victory of Carabobo under the leadership of Simon Bolivar. 

1829. Part of the Republic of Colombia declares itself an independent republic. 

1841. The introduction of ‘‘Schomburg L,ine’”’ to define the boundaries of Guiana 
and Venezuela. 

1845. Independence recognized by Spain. 

1850, New boundary delimitation introduced. 

1858. New constitution promulgated. 

1870, General Guzman Blanco captures Caracas and becomes President. 

1876. Renunciation of Papal authority. 

1883. Boundary dispute with Colombia submitted to Spain for settlement. 

1887. Diplomatic relations with Great Britain broken off. 

1892-4. Civil War. 

1895. Diplomatic differences with Great Britain. 

1896-7. United States commission on boundaries. Arbitration with Britain and 
the United States. 

1897. Diplomatic relations with Great Britain resumed. Anglo-United States- 
Venezuelan boundary treaty. Abortive revolutionary outbreak. 

1899. Conclusion of arbitration on the boundary question between Venezuela and 


Britain. 
1899-1903. Rebellion. 
1902. Great Britain and Germany present ultimatum. Blockade of ports. 
1903. British and German claims referred to The Hague. Blockade of ports raised. 
1904. Decision of the Arbitration Court at The Hague. 
1905. Diplomatic relations with France severed. 
1908. President Castro expels the Dutch Minister. 
1909. Settlement with Holland arranged. 
1919. Joins the League of Nations. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


_The greater part of the population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, principally the cultivation of coffee, cocoa, and sugar, and 
cattle raising. The agricultural region covers 300,000 square 
kilometres. 

The chief coffee growing centres are Rubio, Santa Ana, San 
Cristébal, Tariba, and Colon (Tachira State), Merida, La Azulita 
and Tovar (Merida State); Bocono (Trujillo State), El Tocuyo, 
Duaca, Parupano (Lara State); Nirgua, Guama, and San Felipe 
(Yaracuy State); Giiigiie Las Trincheras and Chirgua (Carabobo 
State); La Victoria and Cagua (Aragua State); Los Mariches, 
Guarenas and Guatire (Miranda State) ; and the littoral of La Guaira. 

The average exports of the following kinds of produce during the 
four years, 1918-1921, have been :— 


Coffee. . rele ot 7s .» 52,570 tons. 
Cocoa. . #4 aye Sr Beit 9/77 OU > 
Sugar.. ee 3 “e »» 12,630 ,, 
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Large areas of land are suitable for cotton growing, the fibre of 
especially good quality has been grown in the States of Aragua and 
Carabobo. The production in 1920 was 476 tons, and in 1921 about 
230 tons; chiefly absorbed by local mills, in Caracas and Valencia. 


Approximately one-third of the area of the country is good for 
stock raising. Dairying is carried on at Maracay. 


The extensive plains known as the Llanos, watered by the 
Orinoco and its tributaries, are well suited for raising cattle, but the 
pasture is decidedly inferior to that of the Argentine Pampas. A 
British concern, which owns large areas of land in the State of 
Apure, has imported numbers of pedigree Shorthorn bulls and 
some rams, with a view to improving native breeds. The total 
head of cattle in Venezuela may be.estimated at about 3,000,000. 


A recent estimate of the distribution of capital in Venezuela gives 
£14,000,000 engaged in agriculture and stock raising, £14,000,000 in 
industry, and £16,000,000 in trade. 


The forests) extend over nearly half the Republic, and their 
resources have barely been tapped. Six hundred species of wood 
have been identified. Divi-divi pods for tanning, fustic and indigo 
for dyeing, rubber plants and the cabinet woods are of present 
commercial importance. 


The Venezuelan species of Swietenia (i.e. mahogany) is of relatively 
rapid growth, and many trees become merchantable in less than 
fifty years. The wood is fine and regarded as among the best. 
Some call it equal to the best Santo Domingan mahogany. It 
“suns” quickly and, in the finished state, assumes a most beautiful 
tone. No regular commercial plantations have been made apart 
from those belonging to the Caracas-Venezuelan railroad, but 
farmers are selling logs planted fifty or more years ago. 


Balataé gum, an important article of national produce, is largely 
employed in the manufacture of driving belts for machinery. 
Exports averaged 1,368 tons, valued at bs. 7,162,500 between Ig1I 
and 1920. 


The centre of the trade in Egret feathers is San Fernando de 
Apure, Exports have been Bs. 1,591,370 in 1919; Bs. 1,488,763 
in 1920; and Bs. 313,000 in 1921. 


The law of 1917 restricts the gathering of egret feathers. They 
may only be taken from the heron roosts, or garceros, and during 
the moulting season (July to November inclusive). The killing of 
herons for the sake of the feathers is forbidden. 


Silk culture has begun upon a commercial scale at Merida, where 
a species of silkworm and a variety of mulberry tree adapted to the 
climatic conditions have been obtained. The altitude is 3,000 to 
4,000 ft., and there is a large amount of suitable land. 
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MINERAL WEALTH. 


Up to 1896 mineral deposits had been reported in 226 places, and 
the minerals are of fifty kinds. Gold, copper, asphalt, petroleum, 
and coal are exploited, and of these resources oil and asphalt are of 
the greatest moment. 

Petroleum :—Highly important developments have taken place 
in the oil-fields. Production daily increases not only in the Mara- 
caibo region, but in Coro (Falcén State). 

The law governing oil concessions has been amended, and great 
activity is shown by powerful corporations. It is calculated that 
the wells so far discovered in Venezuela will produce more than 
6,000,000 tons perannum. Over 500,000 tons was exported in 1923. 

Coal is got at Naricual from State coal mines, equipped with 
briquetting plants. 

Asphalt is exported by an American company from wells at 
Guanoco, from which 38,000 tons were shipped in 1923. The source 
is described as inexhaustible. 

Gold mining is not in a flourishing condition. The Gold Fields 
of Venezuela, Limited, is the most important company in operation. 

Some 11,300 tons of copper ore were mined by the South 
American Copper Syndicate in 1921, and a smelting plant has been 
erected at the mines. 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


The unit of currency is the gold bolivar (grammes 0°290323 
fine gold). Bolivares 25.25 equal £1 sterling normal. 

Banknotes are Bs. 1,000, Bs. 800, Bs. 500, Bs. 400, Bs. 100, 
Bs. 50, Bs. 20, and Bs. 10. , 

Gold coins are Bs. 100 (called pachanos) and Bs. 20. 

Silver coins in current circulation are: Bs. 5, Bs. 2.50, Bs. 2, 
Br. 1, Br. .50 (real), Br. .25 (medio). 

Nickel: Bs. 0.125 (locha), Bs. 0.05 (centavo). 

In remote districts, especially in the Eastern provinces, currency 
calculations are still sometimes in pesos (Bs. 4) or pesos fuertes 
(Bs. 5) and cents (Bs. 0.05),. There is no State Bank and no 
Government paper money in circulation. Silver is legal tender up 
to 500 bolivares in five-bolivar coins, up to 50 bolivares in smaller 
coins, and up to Ito bolivares in nickel coins. 

The circulation of foreign bank notes is prohibited; such notes 
introduced by travellers should be declared at the Customs and 
can only be exchanged at an establishment holding a Government 
licence for such operations, on production of a certificate issued 
by the Customs Authority at the port of entry. 

Metric measures and weights have been adopted by law and 
have now almost universally replaced the old Spanish measures 
and weights: Leguas (leagues), varas (yards), fanegas (bushels), 
arrobas (twenty-five pounds, equal to 11°502 kilograms), libras 
(sixteen onzas) and onzas (ounces). 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The 620 miles of railway give access from the coast to the high- 
lands, but there are no lines in the central districts. The railways 
represent a capital investment of some Bs. 201,000,000; of this 
approximately Bs. 90,000,000 is British, Bs. 79,000,000 German, 
and Bs. 28,500,000 native. Over 5,000 kilometres of wagon roads 
have been constructed between 1908-1920, and some 3,000 kilos 
of minor roads. The normal road has a width of 4 to 5 metres. 


Roads available for motor traffic are :— 


Caracas, La Guaira, and Macuto (52 kilometres), 

Caracas, La Victoria, Maracay, and Valencia (160 kilometres), 
Caracas, Guatiré (50 kilometres), 

Caracas, Charallave (52 kilometres), 

Turmero to Calabozo—“ Carretera del Llano ”’ (178 kilometres), 
Maracay to Ocumaré de la Costa (59 kilometres), 

Tachira Station to San Cristobal (86 kilometres), 


as well as a number of roads branching off from Valencia and 
Barquisimeto. 


There are many motor cars in the country and some motor 
lorries. Carts, mules and donkeys are extensively used, even in 
competition with the railways. During the rains (May to October), 
when trade by cart over the Llanos of the Guarico and Orinoco 
is impossible, owners bring in their vehicles to Caracas and other 
places served by railways and accept freight at rates below those 
charged by the railway companies. 


The Orinoco and its tributaries are navigable during the rainy 
season some way into Colombia. Navigation is restricted to boats 
flying the Venezuelan flag and owned by Venezuelans. The 
waterway is practically a monopoly of the Compafia Venezolana 
de Navegacion. Limited accommodation for passengers is provided. 


The rich Cicuta district in Colombia is dependent upon Venezuela 
for the transit of merchandise by rail and by the Catatumbo River 
flowing into the Lake of Maracaibo. 


Immigration :—All aliens competent in any trade, industry, or 
profession, coming to take permanent residence are ranked as 
immigrants. Persons not of European races, islanders of the yellow 
race of the Northern Hemisphere, persons aged over sixty and 
coming alone, individuals of bad habits or suffering from specified 
defects are ineligible for admission. Labour contracts of four years 
for farm hands and two years for artisans are recognized, and under 
certain conditions families may be lodged free for one year. Immi- 
grants on becoming naturalized are exempt from military service, 
except in international wars, and are not required to take up arms 
against their native country. 
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Manufacturing Industry :—The capital invested in manufacturing 
industries is computed at £14,000,000. Electric power and light 
are available in most of the large towns. The waterfalls near 
Caracas have an estimated capacity of 153000 h.p. 


There are Pearl fisheries in the neighbourhood of the island of 
Margarita, under Government control. Fishing is allowed during 
the first seven months of the year, and no one is allowed to fish 
without having obtained a Government licence. The value of 
pearls exported was Bs. 421,000 in 1921. 

Fauna :—The animal life of the eastern part of the country 
resembles that of Northern Brazil, and that of the western half, 
Colombia. There are some twenty species of monkeys. The 
carnivores include seven species of felines; one species of canines 
(Azarae kengg) in addition to European breeds; several species of 
martens, including the mephitis (mapurite), and three or more 
species of bear. There are five species of ruminants and even-toed 
pachyderms. Semi-wild horses and asses found on the plains are 
descendants of sixteenth-century Spanish importations. 

The four ornithological districts are credited with 315 families 
and 566 species of birds. There are 48 species of fishes, 4 of turtles, 
11 of crocodiles, 29 of serpents, and 4 of frogs. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Postal rates :—Minimum for foreign letters, 50 centimos; for 
inland letters, 25 centimos. 

Telegrams :—10 words, 1 bolivar; 20 words, 1.50 bolivars. 
Double on Sundays, holidays, and at night (7 p.m. to 6 a.m.). 

Cable communication by the Cie. Frangaise des Cables Télé- 
graphiques. 

There are wireless stations at Caracas, La Guaira, San Cristébal, 
Ciudad Bolivar, Puerto Cabello, and Maracaibo. 

There are telephones in the more populous districts. 

Outward mails are sent via the United States, and by Leyland 
and Harrison Lines, French or Dutch Packets. 

Postage, 24d. first ounce, and r$d. each ounce after. 


Homeward mails irregular. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


The feast days of the Roman Catholic Church are unofficially 
observed. In addition, the following are legal holidays :— 


January 1: New Year’s Day. 

April 19: First Movement for Independence. 
June 24: Battle of Carabobo. 

July 5: Independence Day. 

July 24: Bolivar Day. : 

December 19: National Holiday. 

December 25: Christmas Day. 
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PRESS: 


Caracas :—‘‘Nuevo Diario,” “‘El Pregonero,’”’ “‘La Voz de la 
Nacion,” ‘‘ El Universal.” 

Daily :—‘‘La Revista,” ‘‘El Tiempo,” ‘‘Venezuelan Herald”’ 
(partly English). 

La Guaira :—‘ El Heraldo,” ‘‘ El Diario de la Guaira.”’ 

PuERTO CABELLO :—'‘‘Letres and Numeros,’’ ‘“‘Boletin de 
Noticias,” 

VALENCIA :—‘‘ FE] Cronista.’’ 

Maracatgo :—‘“‘ E] Cuidadado.”’ 

CrupDaD Bo tivar :—‘‘ El Anunciador.”’ 


Guidance for Commercial Travellers. 


The possession of a selling licence is not always insisted upon, 
but in any case the cost is not exorbitant. Commercial travellers 
are not subject to income tax in respect of the sales they effect. 

All persons entering Venezuela are required to produce a certificate 
of vaccination legalized by a Venezuelan Consular Officer ; no 
charge is made for such legalization. 

According to the Venezuelan Customs Tariff, samples of cloths, 
in small strips, in quantities not exceeding 25 kilogrammes in 
weight, and of wall paper not exceeding 50 centimetres in length, 
or of all other articles imported in such condition as to be unsaleable, 
are exempt from duty. Excess weight above 25 kilogrammes is 
liable to duty under Class 34 of the Tariff at the rate of 25 centimes 
of a bolivar per kilogramme. 

The ‘‘ Codigo de Hacienda ’”’ provides that collections of samples, 
made up of small pieces, or of pieces or objects rendered useless 
so that they cannot be offered for sale, nor classed under any heading 
of the Customs Tariff, are likewise exempt from duty, even when 
their weight exceeds that specified as free by the Tariff, provided 
that on importation they are declared as “‘ Muestras sin valor ’”’ 
(samples without value), and are destined to be re-exported. The 
interested party must provide a surety for the duty leviable on 
the excess weight. Re-exportation must take place within a year. 

Samples other than those above specified and samples which 
form entire articles or pairs of articles, for exhibition, must be 
entered by the importer with the usual invoices, and he must also 
present to the Customs Authorities a special detailed list, in 
triplicate, in which he must specify the number of manufacture 
(‘‘ naimero de fabricacién ’’) of each article, the material of which 
it is composed, the dimensions, and any other details which distin- 
guish it from other articles of the same class, number or kind. 
The Customs will then assess the samples according to the Tariff 
and hand them over to the importer, who will be required to furnish 
securities for the amount of duty payable and the interest which 
the delay in payment represents. “The samples must be re-exported 
within a year from the date of inspection by the Customs, and 
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must be verified by the presentation of that copy of the detailed 
list which the importer has retained. If any articles are missing, 
the duty payable, plus interest, will be met out of the security 
furnished, which will be entirely forfeit if the samples are not 
presented to the Customs within the stated time. 

Arrangements can be made for the re-exportation of the samples 
from a Custom House of the Republic other than that at which 
they were entered. ; 

Trunks, portmanteaux, or other cases containing samples 
are subject to duty, and there is no provision for refund. | It is 
understood, however, that in practice plain wooden cases are not 
considered dutiable. 

Transport inland being mainly by mule pack it follows that 
packages should be of a size and weight suited to. that mode of 
carriage. The packing should be strong without being heavy, 
because duties are assessable upon the gross, not the net, weights 
of packages. The gross weight needs to be marked legibly upon 
each package. ~ ; ss 


Firearms :—Travellers to Venezuela with firearms in their pos- 
session are required to deposit them with the civil authority imme- 
diately upon landing. Registered receipts are issued, and the arms 
are returnable upon departure from the country. 


BRITISH LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN VENEZUELA. 


The letter (L) denotes that the Consular Officer has authority to register lex loci 
matriages. Members of the Diplomatic Service do not require Warrants. 


RESIDENCE, - RANK, NAME. CONSULAR 
DISTRICT, 
United States of 
Venezuela, with 
the exception of 
Caracas ». Envoy Extraordin- A. Percy Bennett, the States. of 
ary and Minister C.M.G. Bolivar, Apure, 
Plenipotentiary. Monagas, the Dis- 
Archivist .. oo Rey. Kitwin':. Sif tricts of Cajigal, 
(IL) Vice-Consul .. R. J. Fowler ee Freites, Indepen- 
Carupano .. Consular Agent .. Albert Franceschi .. dencia, Miranda, 
La Guaira .. Vice-Consul +. M. Brewer .. oe and Monagas, in 
Maracaibo .. Vice-Consul -s R,Cameron.. Ste the State of An- 
Puerto Cabello Vice-Consul wen ek, Worth Ac zoategui; and the 


Territories of 
Delta - Amacuro, 
and Amazonas. 


(States of Bolivar, 
| Apure, Monagas}; 
| the Districts of 
Cajigal, Freites, 


Independencia, 


Bolivar vee CE) Consulis. F, J. de Bossiére K 
San Felix .. Consular Agent .. Edward Mathison Miranda and 
(Puerto P Monagas, in the 
Tablas) State of Anzoa- 
Barrancas .. Consular Agent .. §, Palacio .. tegui; and the 
Territories of 
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Delta - Amacuro 
and Amazonas. 
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VENEZUELAN LEGATION AND CONSULATES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


RESIDENCE, ; DESIGNATION. NAME, 
London .. .. Envoy Extraordinary and Dr. Didgenes Escalante. 
(Waldorf Hotel, Minister Plenipotentiary. 


Aldwych, W.C.2.) 


London ... te °% 

(104 High Holborn, 
coke) 

Birmingham oe oe 


Glasgow .. da Ps 
Hull ae ss 


Liverpool : BS an oe 


Manchester ee oe 
Newport (Mon.) .. oe 


Southampton .. ee 


First Secretary 


oe 


Acting Secretary and Com- 


mercial Attaché, 

Consul oe 
Vice-Consul .. 
Consul oe 
Consul ve 
Consul a 
Acting Consul 

Consul oe 


Vice-Consul .. 
Consul 
Consul 


Consul ee 
Vice-Consul .. 
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Julio F. Mendez. 
Dr. E. Arroyo Lameda. 


Pablo Heyden Altuna. 
Carlos Heyden Altuna, 


Henry George Petersen. 

Abelardo Aldana. 

E,. Radonicich, 

E. Olhson. 

Segundo Antonio 
Mendoza. 

Thomas Albert Nickels, 

Pedro Rivero. 

Samuel Dickinson 
Williams. 

Hilario Gimén. 

A. C, Dunlop. 


SPORT IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Hotel Puente del Inca. 


Sida 


So easily within reach to-day are 


the Andes Mountains. 


Twenty days to cross the Spanish 
Main and you are in Buenos Aires, the 
largest city in the southern hemisphere. 

Thence onwards over the Pampas 
in the splendid and comfortable trains 
of the BUENOS AIRES and PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. A day and a half’s journey 
through some magnificent scenery to 
Puente del Inca, situated at the foot of 
Aconcagua, the highest mountain in the 
two Americas. 


The Hotel Inca is comfortable and up-to-date. Climate ideal, riding, 
climbing, tennis, etc., and within a few hours of Valparaiso. 


For descriptive pamphlets please address :-— 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
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SHOOTING ON THE PAMPAS. 


Estancieros have tried more than once to introduce pheasants, 
but without success, and the reason is a mystery. It is not for lack 
of cover that the pheasant perishes, nor because of foxes, for the 
pheasant is a tree-roosting bird, and has an advantage over the 
partridge. 

The killing of partridges and other game is lawful from April 
to September, and shooting picnics are organized. The accom- 
modation and the hospitality are likened to those encountered 
in the wilder parts of Ireland. The parties are chiefly confined to 
the Anglo-Saxon element with occasionally a Basque or an Italian 
neighbour. The native partridge is plentiful, noisy, and conspicuous 
in the open. 


FAMILIAR GAME BIRDS. 


The so-called partridge of the Pampas is a species of francolin 
(Nothura maculosa) existing in very large numbers. The species 
is less prolific than the English partridge. When disturbed 
fhe birds run, uttering a shrill piping note, and allow the gun 
to come within easy range before taking flight, which is seldom 
of more than three or four hundred yards. After being flushed 
for the second time they refuse to rise again, hiding in the long 
grass until pushed out or even seized by a dog. A common device 
of the natives is to ride them down and catch them with a noose 
at the end of a pole. In times of drought the birds perish for want 
of food; and they have countless enemies—hawks, owls, and other 
birds of prey, foxes, weasels, and'skunks. <A party of five guns with- 
out dogs has been known to kill over a hundred brace in a morning. 
In the vicinity of the railway, whence game can be sent in cool 
weather to Montevideo, birds are scarcer; but even near that 
city Italian and French sportsmen are met returning by train from 
Sunday outings with a pointer and a bag of partridges. 

Another bird, larger, more succulent, and even more stupid than 
Nothura maculosa, was once common in Uruguay, but is now only 
found in districts where thick reed-beds or large tracts of maize 
and oats afford good cover. This is the martinetta (Rhynchotus ~ 
rufescus), generally called a partridge in the Chaco and other parts 
of the Argentine; a big lumbering bird about the size, and something 
of the shape, of a hen pheasant, In the wilderness of the Chaco 
this toothsome fowl may avert extinction, but it is quite incapable 
of doing so in any region where man pursues it with a keen-nosed 
dog, for its only resource after being flushed is to hide in the nearest 
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The English sparrow, of comparatively recent importation, is 
making himself very much at home, and ousting the dainty little 
crested sparrow of Uruguay. The first English sparrows were 
brought to Montevideo, they say, by an Italian emigrant as pets. 


SNIPE AND DUCK. 


There is good snipe shooting throughout the winter in the “ camp,’’ 
wherever low-banked canadas make marsh lands in the little valleys. 
When flushed, the birds circle round and about their feeding- - 
grounds, making their curious drumming sound as they come up 
against the wind. A number of snipe breed in the country, and 
two or three species of duck are permanent residents. 

Wild-fowl shooting is good throughout the winter wherever 
there is marshy ground with reed-beds, and very pleasant sport it is 
in the bright sunshine of a June day with the air crisp and nipping 
after a morning frost, and the south wind blowing. Teal and 
spoonbill are commonest, and the mallard is fairly plentiful. The 
only drawback to the sportsman’s pleasure lies in the lack of 
consumers for his game. The peons have little fondness for wild- 
fowl, though they will condescend to partridges. As to hares, with 
which the “‘camp’”’ abounds, the peons regard them as unfit for 
human food. Hares must be shot, or coursed with hounds, because 
of the damage they do to the crops and young trees. 


FOUR-FOOTED GAME. 


The Pampas deer have disappeared since the introduction of wire 
fencing, but wherever there is timber or thick cover on the river 
banks the amphibious carpincho (Hydrocherus capyraba) may 
be seen or heard, granted woodcraft and patience. A strangely 
uncouth beast, this river hog is quick of hearing and fleet of 
foot; at the first alarm he makes straight for the water, where 
he remains with the tip of his snout projecting. 

The lagunas and deep pools of the river teem with animal and 
bird life. Otters are fairly plentiful, in spite of the value of their 
skins in the Montevideo market, for trappers are scarce, and shooting 
at them in the water is useless killing, for the body sinks. Along 
the untimbered canadas, where the stream runs between high 
shelving banks and there is good grass in the open, are colonies of 
nutrias (Myopotamus coypu), busy beaver families, harmless small 
deer that make their homes by the river’s edge and play at evening 
like rabbits on the greensward. Nutria is valued as a fur for garments 
and by felt hat manufacturers. 

The native method of killing nutrias is singularly lacking in 
business foresight. Instead of trapping the full-grown animals 
in the-winter, when their fur is long, the skin-hunters dig out an 
entire colony with dogs and spades, exterminating the lot, regardless 
of age and sex, and probably spoiling half their skins in the 
process, The nutria at bay,in his}warren,is.a match for most 
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terriers, and many a good dog has been badly mauled in subter- 
ranean fights. The female nutria carries her young on her back, 
where Nature has placed her teats. 

The skunk has suffered some diminution of numbers from 
drought. The fur-hunter is on his trail more actively, so that 
the midnight raids on ducks and poultry are fewer. A fearless 
and attractive little beast, his skin is less dark and glossy than that 
of the skunk of the northern continent. 

Foxes are plentiful and do a good deal of damage in the lambing 
season. They make their habitation amongst the holes of the rocks 
down by the river, and are seldom seen by day. Hares, partridges, 
molitos, and other groundlings provide them with prey. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


The birds of prey are formidable, and include eagles and 
harriers, kites and owls, carrion-feeding carancho (Polyborus 
tharus) and cuervos (Cathartes aura). One of the carancho’s 
favourite devices is to pick the eyes out of sick or wounded sheep. 
The reputation of the cuervo is as evil as his vulture-like appearance. 
There are neither crows nor rooks. 

A bird of very brilliant plumage is the bien-te-veo—one of the 
noisiest members of the Tyvannide family—and his incessant 
call, like that of the teru-teru, becomes associated in mind with the 
daily life of the “camp.’’ Wood-pigeons murmur at dawn in 
the eucalyptus trees. Paloma grande, the biggest species of pigeon, 
affords good flight shooting towards sunset, when the birds make for 
their roosting places along the river. A smaller species, varying 
from the size of an Antwerp carrier to little larger than a robin, 
occurs in vast numbers wherever cultivation provides them with 
food. When the thistle seed ripens they descend upon it in great 
flocks. There are two humming-birds, great green woodpeckers, 
and bands of green parrots, that seem to know to a nicety the range 
of a gun. 

In ‘“ Men, Manners and Morals in South America’”’ (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.), Mr. J. O. P. Bland gives a graphic account of the kind of 
shooting to be enjoyed under the hospitality of British estancieros 
in Argentina and Uruguay. To his book we are indebted for most 
of the particulars given above, and to its pleasant pages readers are 
referred for more extended information. 


TACKLE FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


Sporting Guns :—‘‘ For use in Southern Argentina, Chile, and 
the River Plate country in general, 12- and 16-bore calibres are 
favourites,’ write Messrs. W. W. Greener, Ltd., the well-known 
Birmingham gun makers, out of the fruits of long experience. 
The usual light-weight 16-bore, made with swivels for carrying by 
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a sling in the Continental manner, is in popular use and ammunition 
of this size is easily procurable. Twelve-bores are used for pigeon 
shooting by the better-class sportsmen. 


In the Brazils a different type of gun is popular, hammerless and 
with hammers—the latter preferred. Small calibres such as 24-, 
28-, and 32-bore are sought, and this because of the climate which 
makes a light gun a necessity, and because of the relative scarcity 
of big game. The 28- and 32-bores are the more general sizes. 
Hammerless and ejector guns are occasionally demanded by the 
better-class buyers. These small guns have to be properly pro- 
portioned to be satisfactory, and the cheapest ones are not recom- 
mended. A hammer-gun costing from £15 to {25 is the cheapest 
that should be taken. 


In the zone north of the Amazons the weapons more generally 
used are of the European sporting sizes such as 12- and 16-bore. 
The natives employ muzzle-loaders of small calibre, and these 
weapons have almost superseded the blowpipe except against the 
very smallest of birds. : 


Rifles are little used except by people going upon expeditions 
into the interior, and then a good shotgun with ball cartridges 
suitably loaded is regarded as more to the purpose. 


Anglers’ Outfits :—The type of rod most useful in trout and 
general river fishing is such as would be used for fly and for spinning 
in English waters. Messrs. Hardy Bros., the well-known fishing-rod 
makers, recommend fly rods 1oft. or roft. 6in. in length and 
in three joints, for convenience in travelling. 


The reel should be of contracted form to carry as much line as 
possible, and give a quick recovery when winding-in the line; 
the more so, because one hardly knows exactly what fish may be 
hooked in some of the waters. 


The usual patterns of flies are satisfactory, but an assortment of 
gaudily-dressed flies, with silver bodies and bright-coloured feathers, 
should be taken. 


In spinning for trout, a rod 8 ft. or 8 ft. 6in. in length is pre- 
ferable. The ‘‘ Victor” casting type, fitted with a “ Silex” casting 
reel and a suitable line, is good. Artificial baits are generally the 
most successful, but if natural baits are used, then spinners of the 
‘Crocodile’ pattern are necessary upon which to mount the 
bait used. ‘ 


For large game fish, like the dorado, a fairly strong rod and a reel 
for about 120 yards of line are required. An outfit resembling 
that supplied for heavy salmon fishing in British waters or in 
Norway is needed with a rod ro ft. 6in. or 11 ft. 6 in. long and 
a4in. to 4$in. “ Silex’’ pattern reel; a good line is required, pre- 
ferably oiled silk dressed, as the “ Alnwick’’ spinning line. <A 
spoon is the most successful bait for these large, strong-fighting 
fish, Hooks need to be stoutly made and very strong. 
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WITH ROD AND GUN. 


Angling in Argentina :—-The Dorado Club, Buenos Aires (Mr, 
E. F. Bideux, le Chacabuco 488, hon. secy.), exists for anglers, 
and issues periodically a little “Fishing Guide.’’ In the eighth 
number the Editor writes :— 

“Tn Argentina we have a splendid climate. Farther north, 
where the dorado fishing pay excellence is to be had, the summer 
weather is pretty hot, and one needs to be physically fit to enjoy 
it. Under such conditions the sport is magnificent, and the fight 
of a dorado is not to be excelled by any game fish of equal weight. 
The dorado is caught by spinning with a spoon either from the 
bank or boat, or frequently, wading, and the latter is not for the 
timid or weakling. A live or dead natural bait is often successful, 
and my experience is that it need not always spin, though I always 
used a good swivel to prevent tangling up. 

“Tn the riachos of the delta, in the Tigre district, occasional dorados 
are caught with the rod, but the days of failure preponderate. The 
dorado likes rapid and fairly clear water, and a rocky or sandy 
bottom, and these conditions are rare in the delta. Bogas give 
fine sport and frequently leap from the water when hooked, trying 
in every way to humbug the unwary angler. They are most sport- 
ing fishes. Many of us prefer a good day with bogas to the uncer- 
tainty of getting a medium-sized dorado, for those caught down here 
with a rod do not run big. Of course, to get the best sport with 
a boga, one should use a trout-rod and fine tackle. 

“ Rainbow and brook trout were introduced into certain rivers in 
the south of this country and also in some of the rivers of Tucuman. 
In the former they have done splendidly both in rivers and lakes. 
Unfortunately, all the places where trout have been introduced 
are far from Buenos Aires, and one rarely finds time to avail himself 
of such sport.. Two nights or more in the train does away with 
week-end possibilities, which are the most a busy man can hope for. 
An Englishman coming out here for fishing alone would hardly 
find it good enough. Possibly he might combine business with 
pleasure, which would alter circumstances. 

“‘ There are many other fishes which give very good sport and would 
appeal to what we too drastically denominate the coarse-fish angler. 
One can, however, get a good deal of pleasure from this kind of fish- 
ing, though it would be hardly an inducement to face the six 
thousand miles’ voyage for! The rod-fishing, of its own special 
type, in this country is hard to beat. One must expect some 
roughing it, and a knowledge of Spanish, though not absolutely 
necessary, is a very great advantage.” 


Fishing at Iguazu :—The Alto Parana, in the experience of 
one who made the transit to Iguazu leisurely by launch, teems with 
fish. Although a novice, he landed specimens up to 13lb. A 
more expert member. in a short time took 17 dorado (a fish not 
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unlike salmon, but golden), including one of 40 lb. These fish 
are powerful enough to snap a strong hook. In return for a present 
of fish natives of these quarters have been known to insist upon 
the acceptance of native-made curios, like Indian bows and 
arrows. 


Fishing in British Guiana :—Especially good sport is to be had on 
the Essequebo and Mazaruni rivers from August and October, when 
the waters are low. Lukanani, belonging to the perch family, 
abound. Capital lukanani fishing can be had about the same season 
on the Lamaha Canal, near Georgetown. Fly, minnow, and spoon 
baits are all used. 

Tarpon-fishing, for which many anglers make special expeditions 
to Florida, can be enjoyed in British Guiana, where the fish is known 
as “‘cuffum.’”’ There are big fish and good sport.on the east of 
Demerara and in the Canie Creek, a tributary of the Berbice; 
cuffum haunt the mouths of the large creeks where fresh and salt 
water meet. Specially strong line is necessary, and live or spoon 
bait. 

The arapaima, one of the largest fresh-water fish in the world, 
is common in the Rupununi and higher Essequebo. ‘There are 
reports current of specimens 15 ft. long and weighing over 400 lb. 
The fish is often he by the Indians, but it takes the hook 
readily. 


Shooting in British Guiana :—The waters of British Guiana also 
offer sport with the gun. There are two small varieties of alligator 
on the coast, and the large alligator, or cayman, infests the upper 
reaches of the Essequebo. Duck, plover, pigeon, snipe, and spurwing, 
are found on the coast. The largest birds are the jabiru and the 
harpy; the most plentiful are the gaily plumed birds of the interior. 

There are regulations for the protection of wild birds. Under 
the Wild Birds ‘Ordinance, it is made illegal to kill or wound certain 
specified wild birds, and anyone knowingly killing or wounding 
them, or selling or exporting parts of them, is liable to a penalty 
of $24 (£5) for each bird. 

The following are protected only during the close season (from 
April 1 to September): The bitten, curlew, douraquara, dove 
(not being ground dove), ibis, hannaqua, maroudi, maam, negro 
cop or jabiru, plover, parrot, powis, pigeon, quail, spurwing, and 
trumpet-bird ; the curri-curri from January 1 to July 1. Anyone 
killing or wounding these birds during the close season is liable 
to the same penalty of £5 per bird. Wild birds may be killed at any 
time for food, if at a spot distant more than ten miles from a sugar 
plantation. The Governor may authorize persons to kill wild birds 
and to export skins, subject to such conditions as he thinks fit. 

The sportsman has a choice between the rivers and the dense 
forests. By day he has little choice of marking quarry in the forest, 
but at night many animals come out to seek food and drink, and 
at sunrise make their way back to their lairs. The largest animals 
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are the tapir and the manatee; the first amphibious, and the latter 
aquatic. Other game animals are peccaries, deer, and various 
cavies. Baboons and monkeys are plentiful, and tigers varying in 
size from the cat to the jaguar are fairly common. 

A gun licence, available for two months, can be obtained for 


$x (4s. 2d.). 


HORSEMANSHIP UPON THE PAMPAS. 


The Lasso and the Bolas :—The skill of South American horsemen 
in the use of the lasso is very well known. The true lasso consists 
of a very strong, but thin, well-plaited rope, made of raw hide. 
One end is attached to the broad surcingle, which fastens together 
the complicated gear of the recado, or saddle, used in the pampas; 
the other ends with a small metal ring upon which a noose is formed. 
The gaucho, when he is going to use the lasso, keeps a small coil 
in his bridle hand, and in the other holds the running noose, which 
has generally a diameter of about 8 ft. This he whirls round his head, 
keeping the noose open; by the dexterous movement of his wrist in 
throwing it, he causes it to fall on the spot that he chooses. The 
lasso, when not in use, is tied up in a small coil to the after part of the 
saddle. Exhibitions of skill with this appliance are always of interest. 

Less known to the untravelled than the lasso, but not less formid- 
able as a weapon or as a means of throwing down horses, are the 
bolas, or balls, which appear to have been used time out of mind 
in the southern part of the continent. They are of two kinds, and 
Darwin reported that the type chiefly used for catching ostriches 
consisted of two round stones, covered with leather, and joined by 
a thin plaited thong about 8 ft. long. The other kind differs in 
having three balls united by the thongs to a common centre. The 
gaucho held the smallest of the three balls in his hand, and whirl- 
ing the other two round his head, sent them hurtling like a chain shot 
through the air. 

The balls no sooner strike an object than, winding round it, they 
cross each other and become firmly hitched. The size and weight 
of the balls varies, according to the purpose for which they are made; 
when of stone, although not larger than an apple, they can be sent 
with such force as sometimes to break the leg of a horse. The balls 
may be made of wood, and as large as a turnip, for the sake of catch- 
ing horses without injuring them. The balls when made of iron can 
be hurled to a great distance. 

In using either lasso or bolas one should ride well enough to be 
able, even at full speed, and while suddenly turning about, to whirl 
the weapon steadily round the head and take accurate aim. Darwin 
wrote : ‘‘ One day, as I was amusing myself galloping and whirling 
the balls round my head, by accident the free one struck a bush, and 
its revolving motion being thus destroyed, it immediately fell to the 
ground, and like magic caught one hind leg of my horse; the other 
ball was then jerked out of my hand, and the horse fairly secured. 
Luckily he was an old practised animal, and knew what it meant: 
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otherwise he would probably have kicked till he had thrown himself 
down.. The gauchos roared with laughter; they cried out that they 
had seen every kind of animal caught, but had never before seen a 
man caught by himself.” 


NATIVE WEAPONS IN THE GUIANAS. 


Shot guns have largely replaced the blowpipes and poisoned 
arrows used by the tribes of the Guianas as weapons in bringing 
down their prey. It may be long however before the use of these 
traditional weapons and the manufacture of ‘‘wourali” poison 
‘becomes extinct. The preparation of this poison, not indeed in 
accordance with the recipe of ‘‘a nobleman of the country,” but in 
a method at least one century old, is described by Waterton in his 
“Wanderings,”’ who writes :— 


POISON BREW FOR ARROWS. 


‘©A day or two before the Macoushi (or Macusi) Indian prepares 
his poison, he goes into the forest in quest of ingredients. A vine 
grows in these wilds which is called ‘‘ wourali.’”’ Itis from this that 
the poison takes its name, and it is the principal ingredient. When 
he has procured enough of this he digs up,a root of very bitter 
taste, ties them together, and then looks about for two kinds of 
bulbous plants, which contain a green and glutinous juice. He 
fills a little quake, which he carries on his back, with the stalks of 
these; and, lastly, ranges up, and down till he finds two species of 
ants. One of them is very large and black, and so venomous that 
its sting produces a fever; it is most commonly to be met with on 
the ground. The other is a little red ant, which stings like a nettle, 
and generally has its nest under the leaf ‘of a shrub. After obtain- 
ing these, he has no more need to range the forest. 

‘A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper is used; but this has 
already been planted round his hut.. The pounded fangs of the 
Labarri snake and those of the Counacouchi are likewise added. 
These he commonly has.in store, for when he kills a snake he generally 
extracts the fangs and keeps them by him, 

“Having thus found. the necessary ingredients, he. scrapes the 
wourali vine and bitter root into thin shavings, and puts them-into 
a kind of colander made of leaves; this he puts over an earthen. pot; 
and pours water on the shavings; the liquor which comes.through 
has the appearance of coffee. When-a sufficient quantity has been 
procured the shavings are thrown aside. He then bruises. the 
bulbous stalks and squeezes a proportionate quantity of their juice 
through his hands into the pot. Lastly, the snakes’ fangs, ants, 
and pepper are bruised, and thrown into it. It is then placed on, i 
slow fire, and.as it boils more of, the juice of the wourali.is added, 
according as it may be found necessary, and the scum is taken: off 
with a leaf; it remains on the fire till reduced to a thick syrup of a 
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deep brown colour. As soon as it has arrived at this state a few 
arrows are poisoned with it to try its strength. Ifit answers to the 
expectations it is poured out into a calabash or little pot of Indian 
manufacture, which is carefully covered with a couple of leaves, 
and over them a piece of deer’s skin tied round with cord. They 
keep it in the dryest part of the hut, and from time to time sus- 
pend it over the fire to counteract the effects of dampness. 

“The women and young girls are not allowed to be present lest 
the Yabahou, or evil spirit, should do them harm, The shed under 
which it has been boiled is pronounced polluted and abandoned 
ever after. He who makes the poison must. eat nothing that 
morning, and must continue fasting as long as the operation lasts. 
The pot in which it is boiled must be a new one and must never 
have held anything before, otherwise the poison would be deficient 
in strength : add to this that the operator must take particular care 
not to expose himself to the vapour which arises from it while on 
the fire. 

“Though this and other precautions are taken, such as frequently 
washing the face and hands, still the Indians think that it affects 
the health, and the operator either is, or what is more probable, 
supposes himself to be, sick for some days after. 


THE INDIAN BLOW-PIPE. 


“When a native of Macouschia goes in quest of feathered game 
or other birds he seldom carries his bow and arrows. It is the 
blow-pipe he then uses. This extraordinary tube of death is perhaps 
one of the greatest natural curiosities of Guiana. It is not found in 
the country of the Macoushi. Those Indians tell you it grows to 
the south-west. of them in the wilds which extend betwixt them 
and the Rio Negro. The reed must grow to an amazing length, as 
the part the Indians use is from ten to eleven feet long, and no 
tapering can be perceived in it, one end being as thick as the other. 
It is of a bright yellow colour, perfectly smooth inside and out, It 
grows hollow, nor is there the least appearance of a knot or joint 
throughout the whole extent. The natives callit ‘‘ourah,’’ This, of 
itself, is too slender to answer the end of a blow-pipe; but there is 
a species of palm, larger and stronger, and common in Guiana, and 
this the Indians make use of as a case in which they put the ourah. 
It is brown, susceptible of a fine polish, and appears as if it had joints 
five or sixinchesfromeachother. It is called ‘‘samourah,’’ and the 

ulp inside is easily extracted by steeping it for a few days in water. 

“Thus the ourah and the samourah, one within the other, form 
the blow-pipe of Guiana. The end which is applied to the mouth 
is tied round with a small silk-grass cord to prevent its splitting; 
and the other end, which is apt to strike against the ground, is 
secured by the seed of the Acuero fruit, cut horizontally through 
the middle, with a hole made in the end, through which is put the 
extremity of the blow-pipe. It is fastened on with string on the 
outside, and the inside is filled up with wild-bee’s wax. 
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“The arrow is from nine to ten inches long. It is made out of 
the leaf of a species of palm tree called ‘‘ coucourite,” hard and brittle, 
and pointed as sharp as a needle. About an inch of the pointed 
end is poisoned. The other end is burnt to make it still harder, 
and the wild cotton is put round it for about an inch and a half. 
It requires considerable practice to put on this cotton well. It must 
just be large enough to fit the hollow of the tube, and taper off to 
nothing downwards. They tie it on with a thread of the silk-grass 
to prevent its slipping off the arrow. 


ARROWS AND QUIVERS. 


“The Indians have shown ingenuity in making a quiver to hold 
the arrows. It will contain from five to six hundred. It is generally 
from twelve to fourteen inches long, and in shape resembles a dice- 
box used at backgammon. ‘The inside is prettily done in basket- 
work with wood not unlike bamboo, and the outside has a coat of 
wax. The cover is all of one piece, formed out of the skin of the 
tapir. Round the centre there is fastened a loop, large enough to 
admit the arm and shoulder, from which it hangs when used. To 
the rim is tied a little bunch of silk-grass, and half of the jawbone 
of the fish called pirai, with which the Indian scrapes the point of 
his arrow. 

“Before he puts the arrows into the quiver he links them together 
by two strings of cotton, one string at each end, and then folds 
them round a stick, which is nearly the length of the quiver. The 
end of the stick, which is uppermost, is guarded by two little pieces 
of wood cross-wise, with a hoop round their extremities, which 
appears something like a wheel; and this saves the hand from being 
wounded when the quiver is reversed in order to let the bunch of 
arrows drop out, 


USING THE BLOW-PIPE. 


“There is also attached to the quiver a little kind of basket to hold 
the wild cotton which is put on the blunt end of the arrow. With a 
quiver of poisoned arrows slung over his shoulder, and with his blow- 
pipe in his hand, in the same position as a soldier carries his musket, 
the Macoushi Indian advances towards the forest in quest of 
powises, maroudis, waracabas, and the other feathered game. 

“These generally sit high up in the tall and tufted trees, but still 
are not out of the Indian’s reach, for his blow-pipe, at its greatest 
elevation, will send an arrow three hundred feet. Silent as mid- 
night he steals under them, and so cautiously does he tread the 
ground that the fallen leaves rustle not beneath his feet. His ears 
are open to the least sound, while his eyes, keen as that of a lynx, 
are employed in finding out the game in the thickest shade. Often 
he imitates their cry and decoys them from tree to tree till they are 
within range of his tube. Then, taking a poisoned arrow from his 


quiver, he puts it in the blow-pipe and collects his breath for the 
fatal puff,” ) 
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THE BULLFIGHT IN PERU. 


Lima is: one of the places in South America where bullfights 
are held of the kind familiar in Spain. 

In Lima the temporado de toros (season for bull-fighting) is 
during the hottest weather, from Christmas to Easter. There are 
bull-fights almost all the year round, but it is during the summer 
that famous bull-fighters from Spain are engaged, often at salaries 
as high as those of the stars of the music-hall or cinema. 

Peru is not noted for its punctuality, but a bull-fight begins 
promptly at the hour named. The bugle sounds, the big doors 
on the right are thrown open, and the cuadrilla of bull-fighters, 
in their gaily-coloured, bejewelled costumes, advance down the 
centre of the arena in line, the capa in their hands, accompanied 
by the picadores carrying long wooden lances with steel points, 
and mounted on blindfolded hacks. Applause breaks out as they 
enter, and then falls a hush of expectancy as they take up their 
positions round the ring near the little wooden shelters behind 
which they can retreat if necessary from the bull’s onslaught. 


TOREROS AND PICADORES. . 


Again the bugle blows and a large iron door on the left is thrown 
open. Immediately a black-and-white bull dashes into the ring, 
stops and gazes about in uncertainty for a moment till the flick 
of a cape in the hands of a bull-fighter catches its eye. Head down 
it makes a dash for the man, who deftly eludes its charge, and as 
another bull-fighter catches the bull’s eye by waving his cloak 
the performance is repeated. In this way the bull is kept running 
round the ring two or three times to take the breath out of it. 
Then one of the chief toreros draws the bull by flicking his cape, 
passing the bull backwards and forwards in front of him, twists 
the cape round the bull’s head out of its reach. When the infu- 
riated beast is so bewildered that it hesitates, the man, with a last 
flick of his cape, turns his back on it and walks with exaggerated 
carelessness back to the sides of the ring amidst a prolonged tribute 
from the audience. 

Next comes that surgical operation on the bull’s neck known as 
the pica, which is the main basis of most of the accusations of 
barbarism levelled against the bull-ring and its practices. 

A picador, his lance outstretched before him, legs and body 
protected by leather, and mounted on an old broken-down cab- 
horse bandaged over the left eye, is pushed by certain attendants, 
told off for the purpose, in the direction of the bull, always carefully 
keeping the horse’s blinded eye on the side facing the animal. 
The bull paws the ground in doubt: and, lowering its head and 
exposing its neck to the thrust of the lance, it hurtles full against 
the blind flank of the unfortunate horse, goring it with its horns 
and lifting it and the rider into the air, to fall in a seething mass, 
from which each separate entity is extracted with the help of two 
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attendants, while the bull’s attention is drawn elsewhere with 
the waving of capes. 

It is a loathsome spectacle to those unaccustomed to the sight, 
but the aficionado will tell you that it is absolutely necessary 
for the success of the bull-fight, as some of the superfluous strength 
of the bull is thus expended and its temper worked up and its head 
down. 


BANDERILLERAS. 


The sound of the bugle announces the commencement of another 
suerte, the banderillas. The bull-fighter holds above his head 
a pair of steel-tipped wooden darts covered with coloured crinkled 
paper. The remainder of the men run to the side of the ring and 
the main performer, standing well out in the open, brandishes 
his darts, shouts, and stamps his feet. The bull lowers its head, 
sets its cumbrous body in motion, and the bull-fighter runs lightly 
forward to meet it. Both gather speed, the distance between them 
shortening, until it appears that the man is ahout to impale himself 
on the horns of the charging animal. At the psychological moment, 
he steps swiftly aside, and leaning forward, deftly lodges the pair 
of gaudy banderillas in the bull’s neck as the latter charges past, 
unable to check its pace or alter its course. The trick is very neat 
and effective. It is repeated two or three times until the bull 
has a sheaf of darts hanging from its neck on either side, irritating 
it with every movement, while the blood flows down its flank, 
its struggles causing much amusement to the spectators. 

Again the bugle sounds, and now comes the serious business 
with the muleta. This consists of a red cloth stretched over a 
wooden stick, and with this the bull-fighter, sword in hand, plays 
the now tired bull to and fro, and making passes to the right and left, 
and occasionally kneeling on one knee while the bull charges past, 
or even turning his back on it completely. This suerte is the test 
of the finest qualities of the bull-fighter, and each movement has 
its technical name. According to his skill in this act, the bull- 
fighter makes or mars his reputation, and it is at this stage that 
most of the serious accidents occur. 

Finally, when the man has dominated the animal and has proved 
his valour and dexterity, the bugle blows the signal for the coup- 
de-grace—the kill, Holding the muleta in the left hand but in front 
of the bull, with the right hand he aims the sword at a fixed spot 
on the top of the bull’s neck. As the animal charges the red 
cloth, the man leans swiftly forward and thrusts his sword to the 
hilt in the animal’s body, leaping back lightly to one side from the 
on-coming horns. The beast hesitates, stumbles, gasps, and 
blood pours from its mouth and nostrils. Its legs weaken, and it 
falls heavily to the ground. Round upon round of applause, 
shouts, yells, shrill whistles and a shower of straw hats follow the 
successful torero as he walks round the ring acknowledging with 
a nod, a wave of the hand, a smile, the ovations that greet him. 
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NITRATE. 


The production of nitrate of soda, perhaps better known as 
saltpetre, has grown to immense proportions. The consumption in 
agriculture increases year by year and it is also required in many 
manufacturing processes. Nitrate of soda is the principal source 
of combined nitrogen, and it is derived from a saline mineral found 
in the elevated desert districts in the northern provinces of Chile, 
viz., Tacna, Tarapaca, Antofagasta, and Atacama. 

Rain rarely falls in the nitrate zone, and the region is desolate 
and devoid of beauty. Such vegetation as exists is confined to 
certain valleys and ravines, chiefly in the Andean Cordillera. The 
possession and working of the nitrate fields caused friction between 
the three Republics, culminating in a fierce warfare, as the result 
of which Chile acquired in 1881, from Bolivia and Peru, possession 
of the whole zone. Since then the nitrate industry has progressed 
remarkably. 


LIFE IN THE NITRATE ZONE.’ 


The industry began in 1830, when 813 tons were exported to 
Europe, whereas over 2,700,000 tons were shipped in 1913. Nitrates 
support, directly and indirectly, the bulk of the population of a 
region inhabited by 250,000 people, having no vegetation, virtually 
no water, and situated far from all the necessaries of life. Foods 
for man and beast, apparel, building material and machinery, 
fuel, and even water, have all to be imported. Even the soil has 
been imported for making public and private gardens. 

There are 170 factories producing nitrates, employing over 
40,000 persons, 

Though the nitrate country is devoid of natural beauty, the 
climate is healthy and for the most part neither excessively hot 
norcold. The deposits never occur near the sea, nor on the Western 
or Pacific Ocean slopes of the coastal Cordillera, but at varying 
distances, usually from 30 to 45 miles, inland. The deposits 
exist in some instances in small folds on the eastern side of the 
coastal hills, extending eastward across the deserts or “‘ pampas”’ 
of Tamarugal. Farther south the deposits extend eastward 
into the desert plains of Atacama. 

The mineral is mostly found at altitudes from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet above sea-level. 

The crude material, or caliche, undergoes treatment in the 


factories, or oficinas, to purify or concentrate it. 
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“Caliche’’ is the name given to deposits containing workable 
quantities of nitrate. It is found:— - 
As bedded or stratified deposits, and in pockets covered 
with layers of conglomerated salts, gravel, and earth. 
As impregnations in decomposed surfaces of volcanic rocks. 
As efflorescences on the surface of salt-fields. 
As cavities in calcareous formations. 


LAYERUPON EAYER. 


The “‘ Chuca’’ consists of a top layer of about from 10. to 16 
inches-of loose sand and earth containing some anhydrous sulphates 
of soda and lime. The “ Costra’’ is a mixture of disintegrated 
feldspar and porphyry, common. salt, etc., cemented together 
into a hard mass by calcareous and other salts to a thickness of 
from one to ten or more feet, merging into the “ Congelo,’’ a some- 
what similar congested, solid mass several feet in thickness, con- 
taining varying amounts of nitrate, not rich enough to extract under 
present conditions. Below the “ Congelo ”’ is found the “ Caliche.’’ 
Except in the richest beds, the ‘‘ Caliche ”’ is composed of materials 
similar to the beds above it. The thickness of the ‘ Caliche ”’ 
varies. from’ 18 inches to 12 feet. The best quality contains 40 
to 50 per cent. of nitrate. The average quality worked contains 
30 to 40 per cent. and the poorest workable quality 17 to 30 per 
cent. Under ordinary conditions nothing under 30 per cent. 
is profitable. . 

The colour of “Caliche’’ varies from white, yellow, orange, 
grey, blue, violet, to brown. 


ANALYSES OF TYPICAL “CALICHE” AND. ““COSTRA.” 


‘Caliche ~ Costra . 

, : percent, __-per cent. 
Nitrate of Soda _ .. Re, ‘a aa aS Hae 17 
Chloride of Sodium © me Bc oe 32 Se 
Sulphate of Sodium A i < a oh 8 72 
Sulphate of Lime Oc a Sie <3 ine aye 8 2 
Insoluble Matter 14 I 
Other Salts, including Magnesia, Potash, Iodine, Iron, etc.” 2 : 6 

100 _jreos 


- The “‘ Caliche”’ in the more northern fields, contains. chloride 
of sodium as the predominating impurity ;. farther south, however,’ 
this is replaced by sulphate of sodium, with chloride* Pesan only 
in small quantities. 

Beneath the “ Caliche ”’ exists.a bed called et Coba, ” over a/solid 
volcanic rock and'-below the “‘ Coba’’ no’ nitrate’ is- found: 

The origin of the Chilean saltpetre beds have long been a puzzle: 
to geologists and scientists, and many theories have been propounded 
to ‘explain their origin. —: 
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Noellner and Darwin considered them due to the decomposition 
of seaweed which had grown on the site before isolation by 
upheaval from the sea. The presence of iodine, would seem to 
favour this theory. Muntz and Plagemann attributed the 
deposits to the work of nitrifying bacteria. Ochsenius attributed 
the presence of nitrogen to the Guano, which occurs largely along 
the Pacific Coast. Williams, Pissis, and Sundt ascribe the 
material to atmospheric origin, caused by the union of nitrogen 
and oxygen in the air under the influence of electric discharges, 

The absence of rain has preserved the deposits, and the condensa- 
tion of moisture from sea breezes on the hills might account for the 
accumulation in beds. The unique situation of this rainless tract 
in proximity to the coast gives Chile a virtual monopoly of the 
supply of natural nitrate. 


MINING AND REFINING. 


_ In mining, bore-holes are put down to test the deposits, and the 
ground is often blasted to enable a more thorough inspection. 
A trench is opened by blasting. Holes are bored through to the 
bedrock, and sufficiently enlarged for a boy to be lowered to the 
bottom. A cavity is made in the“ Coba,” and a charge of blasting 
powder is placed in position. Thus the whole face of the trench is 
broken, and workmen pick out by hand blocks of ‘“ Caliche”’ 
from the débris. Experience enables them to select the right 
material, and they employ crude tests to aid them in determining 
the percentage of nitrate. 

The blocks are conveyed by trams or mule carts to the “ Oficinas,”’ 
to be crushed by machine. The crushed “ Caliche”’ is conveyed 
to boiling tanks, or “‘ Cachuchos,”’ in which solution of the nitrate 
is effected. These tanks, are about 30 feet long, 6 to 9 feet wide, 
and about the same depth, and are heated by steam pipes. A 
series of six or eight ‘“Cachuchos ”’ constitutes a battery. 

The extraction of nitrate consists in a lixiviation of the crushed 
“Caliche ’’ for 20 to 24 hours at a temperature between 110 and 
izo degrees C., when the contents of the boiling tank are dis- 
charged into a settling tank or a “‘ Chullador,” for 15 to 30 
minutes. The soluble salts are thus separated from the insoluble 
matter. The solubility of nitrate of soda increases with the 
temperature; whereas that of chloride of sodium remains about 
the same, and that of sulphate of soda diminishes. By gradual 
cooling, the nitrate can be separated by crystallization from the 
other salts. Although theoretically a simple process, difficulties 
occur in actual practice, for the soluble salts so vary in amounts 
that they affect the solubility of the nitrate. 

After the insoluble ‘matter (or “‘ Ripio’’) has subsided, the 
solution is conveyed through- pipes to the crystallizing tanks, 
or ‘‘ Bateas.” These tanks,-of--a size about 16 x 16 x 3 ft., are 
usually about six inches deeper at one end, from which part the 
mother liquor is drawn off, to be used again in the boiling tanks: 
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iodine having first been extracted by precipitation. The crystalliza- 
tion usually takes five or more days. The nitrate is then dug 
out and. dried for about two weeks in the open, before being bagged 
ready for shipment. 

The “‘ Oficinas’”’ have a large number of these crystallizing 
tanks all uncovered, for roofing is unnecessary in the absence 
of rain. Some “ Oficinas’’ produce as much as 250,000 tons 
of nitrate per annum, and according to their situation, the water 
needs to be pumped for many miles. The “ Oficinas ’’ are equipped 
with the best technical outfits, and the operations are controlled 
by chemists, and the machinery is mostly driven by imported 
coal. 

The nitrate thus produced is the commercial article, and is ex- 
ported with a guaranteed minimum content of 95 per cent. 
Nitrate of Soda. 

An average analysis gives :— 


Per cent. 
Nitrate of Soda (containing a little Nitrate oF pete) g5'0 (Nitrogen 15°6 per cent.) 
Chloride of Sodium (Common aca 2°70 
Sulphate of Sodium .. ate Bie 05 
Other Salts (Magnesia, Lime, ete, ) me ae o4 
Insoluble Matter : - ae oe or 
Moisture se 2°0 
I00°0 


This material is a white, grey, yellowish, or slightly brown- 
coloured material, resembling coarse kitchen salt. 

Nitrate guaranteed to contain over 96 per cent. nitrate of soda 
and under 1 per cent. of common salt is prepared by allowing 
the hot lye from the boiling tanks to stand in a steam-heated pan 
before transferring to the crystallizing pans for an extra half-hour 
or more, when fine crystals of sodium chloride and other foreign 
matters are precipitated. Material of this higher-grade is used 
largely in the chemical trades. 

The nitrate, dried and bagged, is conveyed by rail to the ports. 
Self-acting cable railways, where the full descending truck pulls 
up the more lightly-loaded ascending truck, are used in some 
places. In other instances the railroads zig-zag up the hills to 


obtain the necessary gradients suited to the power of the loco- 
motives. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLIES, 


It was at one time supposed that the nitrate fields would be 
exhausted by 1923. However, the Chilean Government proved 
in 1908 that a minimum quantity of 220 million tons was imme- 
diately available and this computation does not make any allowance 
for the discovery of new deposits. Recent computations estimate 
the total at 720 million tons. Thus, the deposits are likely to last 
for 300 years at the present rate of consumption. 
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Nitrate of soda contains ordinarily 15°6 per cent. of the plant 
food nitrogen. It gives the best results when the requisite quantities 
of the other foods necessary for plant growth are present in the 
soil. Nitrogen is the most necessary of constituents, and before 
it can be absorbed by the roots it must be applied in the form of 
a nitrate. This is one reason why nitrate of soda is so highly 
esteemed as a fertilizer. Organic compounds of nitrogen are 
comparatively of little value to plant growth. 


Nitrate of soda has virtues as an insecticide, especially in helping 
to check eel worm, wire worm, and other grubs which attack 
plants. Club root in cabbages is said to be less pronounced on 
plots manured with nitrate of soda. 


(Indebtedness is expressed to the Chilean Nitrate Committee, 
Friars House, New Broad Street, E.C.2, for the information upon 
which the foregoing article is founded.) 


COFFEE. 


Coffee is a tropical product, and a large portion of the tropical 
belt around the earth is potentially a coffee-growing area. The 
chief seat of production is Latin America, and Brazil is far the 
first in importance. 

About a million tons of coffee are consumed yearly, and it is 
probable that Brazil produces 70 per cent. of the whole. During 
the last two decades there has been an expansion of the areas of 
production in South America and a contraction in India and Java. 

The world-war has considerably affected consumption, and 
Great Britain, Spain, and the Netherlands are consuming less 
than in 1913, and Germany very much less. 


In Brazil there are under coffee cultivation some eleven 
hundred thousand (1,100,000) square miles. The area reaches 
from the Amazon to the southern border of the State of Sao Paulo, 
and from the Atlantic coast to the western boundary of the State 
of Matto Grosso. 

The best coffee is grown in a specially suitable earth called 
‘‘Terra Roxa.’’ Near to this soil is found the second best, called 
‘‘Massape.’’ The former is practically confined to the Sao Paulo 
district, which is the premier coffee growing State. The ‘‘terra 
roxa’’ is a dark red earth; ‘‘“massape’’ is sometimes dark red 
but generally yellow and often black. The chief plantations 
are on plateaux about 1,800 ft. above sea-level; they rise even 
to 4,000 ft. The temperature averages 70° Fahr. 

From September to December the coffee trees are in bloom, 
and the blossoms only last about four days. In unseasonable 
weather the blossoms are frequently damaged, and damage also 
occurs to the young green berries before their hold upon the parent 
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branches is well established. From April to August is the extreme 
limit of the harvest. About 25 per cent. of the coffee plantations 
in Sado Paulo are cultivated by machinery. 

A recent registration of labourers in the State last-named showed 
the total number of labourers to be 450,000; of whom 420,000 
were employed in growing or handling coffee. During 1922-23 
there were 764,969,500 coffee trees in bearing in Sao Paulo. One 
plantation near Ribeirao Preto has over five million trees and 
requires an army of 6,000 labourers. : 

Brazil is said to possess the largest coffee plantations in the 
world. One of them was valued in 1915—including cost of land 
improvements—at nearly £1,250,000. Several plantations have 
over a million trees. The quality of Brazilian coffee is excellent, 
although some special varieties are never highly esteemed. 


In Venezuela coffee has been cultivated since the late eighteenth 
century, and the output has reached 100,000,000 lb. Venezuela 
is favourably placed, for much of its territory is along the slopes 
and foot-hills of the Maritime Andes, strictly eastward over the 
continent. A zone of the Equatorial Andes, between 4,000 and 
6,000 ft. high is the best coffee land. 

The finest grades are grown in the localities known as ‘‘Tierra_ 
Templada.”’ In these regions the equable climate, the constant 
moisture, the rich well-drained soil, and the protecting shade of 
the forests afford the most suitable conditions for coffee culture. 
About a quarter of a million acres were under cultivation during 
the opening years of this century, and the average yield per acre 
was 250 lb. The chief enemy of the crop is the hosts of tropical. 
weeds. The land is measured into “Fanegadas”’ (about 1# acre). 
It is calculated that the average yield for a ‘‘ fanegada,” should 
be about 20 quintals, or 2,000 lb. : : 


In Colombia the finest coffee is grown in the foot-hills of the 
Andes, and in this respect the country resembles Venezuela. Coffee 
is produced in all departments, that of Cundinamarca producing 
the best grades. Antioquia province produces the largest quantity. 
Native trees form the “ wind-break,’”’ and 700 trees are planted 
to the acre. One pound per tree per year is the average yield. 

The Namay plantation may be taken as typical. Half a day’s 
travel by rail and horse from Bogota, it stands some 5,000 ft. 
above sea-level. There are over 1,000 acres on this plantation,’ 
carrying a quarter of a million trees. On an estate of this size 
about 200 families are needed during harvesting periods. 


In Guatemala about 75,000,000 Ib. of coffee is raised annually. 
It is a country of magnificent table-lands, 2,500 to 5,000 ft. above 
sea-level, with a temperate climate. The lower ranges, being 
somewhat exposed, require protection from the heat of the sun 
and banana trees are used for this purpose. They serve the double 
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purpose of a wind-screen and a profit-bringer. The harvesting 
season lasts from August to January. All work is done by Indian 
labourers working under a system of peonage. 


In Salvador coffee has been cultivated since 1850. Large planta- 
tions have been established in the State of La Paz, which has become 
the leading coffee district of the country. Salvadorean planters 
largely own the plantations that they work. Native Indian labour 
is employed and a large part of the work of preparing the berry 
for shipment is done by hand. It is estimated that about 166,000 
acres are under cultivation. 


In Mexico coffee growing is not nearly so old an industry as in 
some other parts of tropical America. In the Coatepec district 
trees were planted about 1808. The plants thrived; and so began 
the coffee industry of that famous district. Having been started 
in Coatepec and Cérdoba, the new industry spread _ to the mountains 
of the neighbouring regions of Oaxaca and Pueblo, where.it was 
taken up by the Indians who still carry it on. 

'.The principal coffee territory is in the State’ of Vera Cruz. 
Soconusco is one of the most prolific districts in the Republic 
and also the youngest, having been developed within the last 
30 years, ‘This region is near the border of Guatemala, and the 
quality of its coffee resembles that of the neighbouring country. 

A sub-variety of “arabica” is the kind most cultivated; but in 
the flatter and warmer parts of the country what is called the 
“‘myrtle’’ is mostly grown. From. October to February is- the 
harvesting season. Trees begin to yield when two years old and 
reach full production at the age of six. 


In Porto Rico the climatic conditions are ideal. No plantation 
on the island is more than 20 miles from the sea. Less labour 
is required for the culture of coffee than in many other countries. 
The guama, a big tree of dense foliage, is a beautiful wind-break, 
and the guaba—a sturdy shrub—furnishes shade to the plantation. 
The average yield per acre is between 200 and 300 lb. Yet expert 
opinion has ventured the conjecture that under better methods 
of cultivation it could be increased to 800 or 900. 

In coffee-culture in Central America Costa Rica ranks next to 
Guatemala and Salvador. The San José and the Cartago districts 
are the best for this particularcrop, Thesoilis an exceedingly rich 
form of loam, made up of continuous layers of volcanic ashes 
3 to 15 ft. deep. Its annual yield in recent years has reached 


35,000,000 Ib. 
In Nicaragua poor and costly transportation on the Atlantic 
slope has operated against the industry; but from the provinces 


of Mangua, Carazo, Matagalpa, Chontales, and Jinotega the annual 
crop has reached dimensions that make it the chief agricultural 


product of the country. 
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In Panama the local supply does not meet the domestic demand. 
A considerable amount has to be imported from neighbouring 


countries.. No ploughing is necessary, no wind-breaks, no shade 
bushes. 


In Ecuador coffee is grown on the mainland and the islands. 
About 32,000 acres are under cultivation, with an aggregate of 
8,000,000 trees. 


In Bolivia coffee is frequently grown as a hedge plant, otherwise 
it is cultivated in small patches. Little attention is given to its 
culture. The Yungas and the Apulobamba districts of La Paz 
are the chief sources. 


GROWERS’ COSTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The cost of a Central American plantation producing 1,000 
quintals (100 lb. each) of coffee is $35,000 to $50,000, write L. R. 
Grace & Co., of San Francisco. Money costs an average of 10 per cent., 
and most planters borrow to the limit of their credit facilities. Take 
the average of an investment of $40,000. An initial overhead 
cost is thus created of $4,000, or 4 cents a pound. The cost of 
raising a pound of coffee, including picking and cleaning, is close 
to 5 cents. It thus costs 9 cents net to raise a pound of coffee 
on the average plantation in Central America. Freight, export 
duty, and expenses to the nearest market, say San Francisco, average 
34 cents, making a total of 124 cents net cost to the planter. Some 
low-grade coffees average slightly less, but many cost considerably 
more. 

To give the producer an income of $4,000 per annum the price 
realized should thus be 164 cents per Ib. 

It must be remembered that $40,000 invested in a plantation 
does not every year render 1,000 quintals, and very rarely more, 
nor does the average producer possess a plantation as large. The 
majority of plantations in Central America produce 200 to 700 
quintals. The average planter does not prosper unless he averages 
16 to 17 cents for good to fine varieties and 14 to 15 cents for low 
and medium varieties. 


RUBBER. 


The marketing of Para rubber is more than two centuries old. 
The preparation of the commodity is still mainly conducted upon 
primitive lines. The forests of the Amazon and its tributaries are 
the main source, and many of the trees are of great age. The 
methods of preparation, primitive as they are, yet produce a material 
well suited to the requirements of the manufacturer. ‘‘ Fine hard 
Para,’”’ obtained from the wild trees of the Amazon regions, is still 
the market standard for rubber. 
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Hevea brasiliensis is the botanical name of the tree yielding 
the finest rubber. It often attains a height of roo ft., and has a 
well-developed trunk, some ro or 12 ft. in circumference. The 
flowers are small, green, and sweet-scented. The fruit is a three- 
celled triangular capsule, containing a single oval seed. The Hevea 
sheds its leaves annually, but remains leafless only for a short time. 

Its habitat comprises portions of Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru. 
Dr. Jacques Huber, of the Museu Geeldi, Pard (a great authority 
upon this subject), states that the shores and islands of the River 
Amazon, the valleys of the Xingu, Tapajoz, and Madeira rivers, 
the Acre territory, and the valleys of the Purus, Jurua, Jutahy, 
Javary, and the Ucayali, are the regions where Hevea brasiliensis 
is most abundant. In these districts the mean annual temperature 
is between 76° and 81°F., and the annual rainfall is usually 80 to 
120 in. 

A number of other species of Hevea occur in South America, some 
of which yield quite good rubber; and that of H. Benthamiana and 
H. Duckei is nearly equal to H. brasiliensis. 

Second quality rubber (known in Brazil as ‘“‘Borracha Fraca”’ or 
“weak rubber”) is produced by a group of some half-dozen trees, 
which do not grow in the same districts as H. brasiliensis, and are 
so scattered that the natives do not trouble seriously with them. 

The latex from which commercial rubber is derived is a fluid 
not unlike milk in appearance, and cream-coloured or yellowish, or 
more seldom pink or pale reddish-brown. It is an emulsion, holding 
minute globules of rubber in suspension. The specific gravity of 
latex is usually below that of water. It has been found that if Para 
trees are regularly tapped at frequent intervals, the percentage of 
rubber in the latex is sensibly diminished, while if longer intervals 
are allowed the diminution is less marked. 

The most important constituents of latex other than the caout- 
chouc are resin and protein, which substances are always found in 
the coagulated product. 

The following note is taken from Brown’s “‘ Rubber, its Sources, 
Cultivation, and Preparation’? (Murray, 5s.) :— 

“It has been suggested that the latex serves for the purpose of 
storing water for use by the plant during drought, and this may 
perhaps be true of those laticiferous plants which inhabit countries 
having a well-marked dry season. Many laticiferous plants, however, 
are found in countries and situations where there is always abundant 
moisture, and in those cases it would appear unnecessary for the 
plant to secrete latex in order to have a reserve supply of water. 

“ Another suggestion is that the latex forms a reserve food supply . 
and that it serves to conduct food materials in the plant. In support 
of this view it is pointed out that latex usually contains protein and 
carbohydrates, and that in certain cases it is known to contain a 
proteolytic ferment capable of rendering the protein soluble so that 
it can be utilized as food by the plant. 
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“‘Other views are that the latex serves for the storage of waste 
products—the rubber being regarded in this case as a waste product 
—or that it forms a protection to the plant by sealing incisions made 
in its bark, thus preventing the entry of insect or fungoid pests. 

‘‘None of these views has received general acceptance.” 

Spence believes that caoutchouc is a reserve food for the plant, 
and bases his theory on the hydrocarbon nature of this substance 
and the presence of oxidizing enzymes in the latex. He states that 
caoutchouc is a “‘reserye food-stuff for the plant at certain stages 
of its growth, which is broken down as circumstances demand by the 
enzymes associated with it in the living protoplasm, into the simple 
food-stuffs, the sugars, from which the caoutchouc is almost certainly 
formed by the plant.’’ (Wright’s “‘ Hevea Brasiliensis,”’ Maclaren.) 

Petch observes that if a fallen Hevea leaf be taken, and a thin 
layer of the midrib on the back of the leaf be slowly peeled off, 
strands of rubber appear between the midrib and the strip that is 
being peeled off, Rubber can also be extracted from fallen leaves 
with carbon bisulphide. Now when a tree sheds its leaves all the 
potash, phosphoric acid, starch, etc., in them has been absorbed. 
The dead leaf contains only waste products; therefore, rubber is 
probably a waste product. 


Rubber Collection :—The system of gathering the latex from 
the rubber trees is the following: Early in the morning the sevin- 
gueivo (rubber gatherer) starts out from his hut, which forms a 
rallying point in the forest, carrying with him a machadinha (tapping 
axe) and several hundred tin cups. Thus he sets out for his estrada 
—which might be translated “milk-round.”’ 

Arrived at the tree he attaches a circle of cups, making an incision 
in the bark as high as he can reach. He attaches the cups directly 
under the cuts with a little finely-kneaded clay, if clay cups are 
used, If tin ones are employed, he fastens these on by bending them 
under the bark. From tree to tree he goes till all in his estvada have 
been tapped. 

The gatherer is now back at his hut, and discarding his macha- 
dinha, he takes a large receptacle—such as a kerosine can—and 
again sets out to collect the latex. There is much difference in the 
productivity of the trees; some bleed freely, others reluctantly. 
The quality of the latex varies greatly; some give thick creamy 
latex, others thin, and a few none at all. The latex from his first tree 
has probably ceased running, and the cups may be nearly full. So 
he goes on till he has completed his round. Then he prepares 
breakfast. 

Smoking the Latex :—After breakfast comes the smoking of 
- the rubber. On the fire smouldering in his hut he heaps some of 
the heavy oily nuts of the “ urucuri ” palm. Over this he places a 
truncated-conelike funnel, with a cut-out of the lower edge to 
furnish a draught. The best sort are made of clay; inferior ones of 
sheet-iron, which the old sevinguievos hate, because when they get 
hot they are so uncomfortable to work with. 
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When the smoke is coming thick and hot from the funnel, the 
sevinguiero takes a piece of wood shaped something like a paddle, 
and thoroughly dries it in the smoke. This he dips into the latex, 
holding it again over the smoke until that film is dried. So the process 
goes on, the ball of rubber increasing in size with every dipping. 
Frequently he brings to his aid a home-made bit of machinery. A 
test is made by driving two forked sticks into the ground with a 
cross-piece connecting them, in the middle of which is a loop of 
bush-rope into which one end of the pole holding the rubber is 
thrust. By this device the sevinguiero moves it easily. 


Having finished his week’s work the sevinguievo takes his balls of 
rubber to the sevingal, where he is credited with the number of 
pounds he has gathered at some 50 per cent. of the market value; 
the other 50 per cent. is to reimburse the seringal for freight, 
shrinkage, and so on, Each rubber bale is then branded with the 
mark of the aviadoy and stored awaiting shipment. A seringal is 
practically a centre, or village, where the representative of the 
aviador lives in the largest hut, which is also a store. 


The manager of the sevingal makes his profit out of what he sells 
to the sevinguievo. The latter is obliged to buy what he requires at 
his store, the owner of which must assume his debt (should he want 
to leave for another sevingal), with a 20 per cent. increase for the 
transfer. Economic serfdom appears to be the fate of the rubber- 
gatherer; he is held captive by the “‘truck-system.” 


Systems of Recovery :— The native method of smoking the 
rubber is not always followed in Brazilian forests. Reagents in 
the form of acids, salts and alkalis being chiefly used ; spontaneous 
coagulation involving the dilution of latex with water and allowing 
it to stand; a similar method with “‘creaming’”’ superimposed; and 
centrifugal action; all have been tried, and some of them answer 
well upon certain kinds of latex. The heat cure is probably as good 
as any for H. brasiliensis. 


The native method (i.e., smoking) is considered to have a better 
effect on the physical properties of the finished product. 


Ceara Rubber :—The different species of the Ceara rubber tree 
have only been discovered and accurately tabulated within the last 
twenty years. Manihot Glaziovii is the botanical name of the most 
famous kind; but there are three or four others. Professor Ule, who 
investigated the question on the spot at the request of the Bahia 
Rubber Syndicate, was able to establish, in 1906, the existence of 
three new rubber-yielding Manthots in North-Eastern Brazil. 


The tree is 30 to 50 ft. high, with an erect stem 8 to 20 in. in 
diameter. It is abundant in the Brazilian States of Ceara, Piauhy, 
and Bahia. It has been found growing under a variety of conditions ; 
on the desert plains, where the rainfall is said to be less than 50 in. 
and vegetation is scorched for the greater part of the year; and on 
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hill-sides, in poor and rocky soil, at elevations of about 3,500 ft., 
where the rainfall is over 100 in. a year and the temperature at night 
falls as low as 60° F. It is reputed that the Ceara will grow and 
flourish in a dry or humid atmosphere provided the soil is not wet. 


The Ceara tree is more difficult to tap than the Para tree. In dry 
countries the latex does not flow freely when incisions are made in 
the bark; it coagulates on the stem, and rubber is obtained in the 
form of scrap. In this case a series of small cuts are made without 
removal of the bark. In wetter districts the trees can be tapped by 
the ‘‘herringbone” or some similar system. The incision system in 
use for Ceara trees is known as the ‘“‘hevea” method, in which the 
bark is stripped from one-fourth of the circumference of the stem 
to a height of 6 ft. and the acid of some citrus fruit used to moisten 
the stripped surface. The tree is then stabbed with a thin-bladed 
knife, the cuts being in vertical rows 2 or 3 in. apart. The latex, 
exuding from the cuts, coagulates on mixing with the acid and is 
then peeled off in thin sheets. 


Where the latex flows more freely the “herringbone” system is 
usually employed, after the removal of the outer bark. Half the 
tree is usually tapped at a time to a height of 6 ft., the lateral 
incisions being 1 ft. apart. The flow of latex is sometimes helped by 
allowing a slow stream of water, containing a little ammonia, to 
run down the incisions from drip-tins. 


The latex of the Ceara is easily coagulated. It is first strained to 
remove impurities, then diluted with water and allowed to stand 
until complete coagulation has taken place. If ammonia has been 
used in the collection a little acetic acid is mixed with the water. 
The average yield of rubber from cultivated Ceara trees in Brazil 
has been given as 300 kilograms per hectare. As some 2,500 trees 
are planted to the hectare, this is equivalent to a little more than 
4 0zZ. per annum per tree. As a rule the latex of the Ceara tree 
contains more protein and mineral matter than plantation Para. 


The best qualities realize prices equal to those given for plantation 
Para. 


Central American Rubber :—Castilloa elastica grows wild in 
Mexico, south of latitude 22° N., and extends thence through all the 
States of Central America to Colombia. It is also found on the 
western slopes of the Andes in Peru and Ecuador. During recent 
years large plantations of castilloa trees have been made in Southern 
Mexico, chiefly in the State of Chiapas. The trees abound in British 
Honduras, and are cultivated there. On both eastern and western 
sides of the mountain chain through Central America, along the 
valley of the Magdalena river in Colombia, and on most of the 
islands of the British West Indies is the castilloa to be found. This 
variety does not grow successfully on swampy land nor on a stiff 
clay soil; nor does it thrive in a dense forest, liking better open 
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situations where it is found in groups. The trees occur at low eleva- 
tions, and are seldom found higher than 2,000 ft. above sea level. 

Pittier has recorded the opinion that the yields of rubber from 
cultivated castilloa trees in Mexico have been exaggerated. Accord- 
ing to him trees which give 500 grammes (equal to 1°1 lb.) of rubber 
at one tapping are not uncommon, but the number yielding only 
50 grammes is legion. 

A very large proportion of pure caoutchouc is got from cultivated 
trees by the “Empire” separator, amounting to about 939 per cent. 
From wild trees it is only 2 points less. 


i 


CACAO. 


The dense forests that fringe the river Amazon are the original 
home of the cacao plant. Here it flourishes in all its pristine luxu- 
riance, 

From an ancient MS. in the British Museum, entitled ‘“‘A Voyage 
to the West Indies and New Spain (Yucatan) made by John Chilton 
in the year 1560,’’ comes the following extract :— 

““So we were provided of victualls till we came where Townes 
were in the province of Soconusco, where groweth cacau, w°" the 
Christianes carrye from thence unto Nova Hispaniola because yt will 
not growe in a cold countrye . .. their chiefest marchandize is 
Cacau.”” 

Thus early, at least, had the cacao bean become an article of com- 
merce, and the culture is now distributed over a great portion of the 
tropical world. The plant thrives within twenty-three parallels of 
latitude and luxuriates within fifteen. It is cultivated at an average 
altitude of 1,700 ft. above sea-level, but not successfully over 1,000 ft. 

According to the author of “‘ Cocoa : All about it’ (Sampson Low, 
1896) : ““ A healthy cocoa tree in good soil yields from 50 to several 
hundred pods a year. The average for well-cultivated trees, at 
seven years old, should be between 80 and 100 pods. It 
requires about 11 pods to yield one pound of cocoa; it follows 
that a good mature tree, under favourable conditions, might yield, 
on an average, not less than 7 Ib. of cured cocoa. “‘ An estate of 300 
acres, averaging 2 lb. or 3 lb. a tree might yield a return of between 
4 and 6 cwt. of cured cocoa per acre.”’ 


The Cacao Tree :—With its abundant red flowers and golden 
yellow fruit the tree forms a conspicuous ornament of tropical 
vegetation. It attains a height of about 24 ft., and a considerable 
diameter. Its wood is light and porous. The bark is cinnamon- 
coloured; and the leaves are bright green on the upper, and dull 
green (and slightly hairy) on the lower. 

The flowers occur not only on the thicker branches, but also on 
the stem; but the formation of fruit only comes from the flowers 
growing on the thicker parts. Thus, for a thousand flowers there is 
but a single fruit. The flowers are small and reddish-white in colour, 
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The fruit is green when young, later turning yellow, and not 
infrequently tinged with red. It has somewhat the appearance of 
a cucumber, and is of variable size, but generally some 93 in. long. 
A rather thin shell covers the fruit, beneath which is a soft sweetish 
pulp, within which are ranged from twenty to forty almond-shaped 
seeds lying close together in five longitudinal rows. 

Gathering and Preparing :—The gathering of the fruit is done by 
means of a long rod at the end of which is a semicircular knife for 
cutting through the stalk. The fruits are then split in two, the beans 
separated from the surrounding pulp and spread out on screens to 
dry gradually upon a bamboo floor exposed to the sun. The beans 
are then transferred to wooden troughs or to large vessels made of 
rough earth (called Tinajds) with wide openings. Covered with 
leaves they are allowed to stand for twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 
The leaves are removed and the beans exposed to the sun for three 
to five days; after which they are either packed into covered recep- 
tacles or carefully piled up into heaps and kept at a moderate heat 
for four days, or packed in casks and buried in the earth. After 
either process they are again exposed to the sun until perfectly dry. 

After the fermentation it is usual in most plantations to remove 
the adherent portions of pulp by washing, The beans are then 
allowed to dry in the air, and finally packed into sacks. Contact 
with metal is carefully avoided throughout the operation. The 
practical result of the process of fermentation is to convert the 
colour of the beans from a harsh red to a chocolate hue, to harden 
the shells, and to improve the colour and flavour, besides destroying 
the fermenting power of the seed. 

A machine for drying by means of hot-water pipes is considered 
superior to the open-air method. The pipes are arranged in a long 
square iron box over which the beans travel slowly forward on a 
band of belting. At the same time they are stirred by a series of 
arms as they move along. 

Varieties of Cacao :—The cacaos of Venezuela and Ecuador are 
the finest in the world; the best samples are not exported to 
Europe, but retained for home consumption. The kind known as 
Soconusco was at one time used entirely by grandees of the Spanish 
Court, and it sells for extremely high prices. 

Venezuela also produces the famed Caracas cocoa, well-known 
as one of the most delicate brands and employed in the manufacture 
of the finest qualities of chocolate used in Europe. This kind is 
exported in great quantities. The shells are marked by a reddish- 
brown earthy crust, 

The credit for fostering the industry in Venezuela is largely due to 
the Jesuit missionaries. They engaged the natives to form small 
plantations on the river Orinoco and to gather wild cacao, Father 
Gumilla, in his ‘‘History of Orinoco” says: “I have seen in these 
plains, forests of wild cacao trees laden with bunches of pods supply- 
ing food to an infinite number of monkeys, squirrels, parrots, gua- 
camayas, and other animals,” 
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_ Puerto Cabello cacao is mostly consumed by France and Spain. 
Esmeraldas is the name most famous amongst the Ecuadorean 
varieties. 

The valleys of Guayaquil and Quito produce the largest quantities 
of any district in the world. The Guayaquil variety has an individu- 
ality of its own, both in shape and aroma, and is easily distinguished 
from that of other districts. Because the finer beans contain a large 
percentage of “‘ theobroma ”’ they are much valued. 

Ecuador stands second both in point of quality and quantity of 
cacao exports. 

Colombia, from the earliest times, produced large quantities, and 
the material has become a source of great wealth to the country. 
Maracaibo—as it is known—is of a reddish-brown colour and 
extremely rich in fat, and probably for this reason the beans are 
seldom met in Europe. It is customary to blend this cocoa with 
other less strongly-flavoured varieties. 

British, Dutch, and French Guianas grow cacao, but the sorts 
partake so much of the nature of the Colombian (Maracaibo) sort 
that they need only brief mention. Berbice and Essequebo are 
the two standard species—the former being a rather larger bean than 
the latter; both are so fat that they are used to mix with other 
kinds. Beans from Dutch Guiana are occasionally in the open 
market; Holiand is the principal consumer. ; 

Brazilian cacaos have assumed a new importance. Recent experi- 
ments in the artificial drying of Bahia sorts have resulted in a great 
improvement in the quality. The artificially-dried kind, called 
“ Estufa,’”’ commands a good market. This is the more notable 
because formerly Bahia cacao was distinctly inferior, no doubt, 
because of careless cultivation and indiscriminate mixing with 
‘‘ wild ’’ kinds from the interior. This state of things is altered and 
Bahia cacao is yearly advancing as to quantity and quality. 

The cacao of Para and Maranhdo differs from all other growths; 
the bean is smaller, rounder, and more elongated; but when well 
cured is mild in flavour, and on that account bighly valued by manu- 
facturers. - 

Cuban cacao is usually classed with Brazilian. 


YERBA MATH. 


Yerba Muaté (ot simply Maté) in its infused state is to a great part 
of South America what tea is to England. The tree belongs to the 
ilex family. In form and foliage it resembles an orange tree, though 
larger, and the leaves softer. The flowers are small and white 
with a calyx of five petals; the seeds resemble ‘‘ American pepper,” 
except that three or four small, whitish, oblong kernels are visible 
through the skin, The seed is covered with a gluten which prevents 
germination. In the wild state this gluten is removed by the passage 
of the seed through the bodies of certain birds, principally the 
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Paraguayan pheasant, Jac#. It is stated that this gluten is 
removed by careful washing, and the seed sown very deep in ground 
drenched with water and almost reduced to mud. 

In using the leaf, the main principle is as follows: A small 
quantity of the Yerba is placed in a narrow-mouthed receptacle, 
usually a gourd, and hot, but not boiling, water is poured on it. 
The infusion is then imbibed through a cane or silver tube, with a 
strainer at the end, in order to prevent the smaller particles of the 
crushed leaf from entering the mouth. The gourd can be refilled 
several times with water before all the flavour is extracted from the 
leaf. The almost universal name for the cup is Maié, a Kechua 
word, meaning simply “cup.” Apart from the specific terms 
Caamini, Caaguazt, the generic term for the drink has come to be 
“Yerba Maté”’ practically throughout the whole of South America, 
or simply ‘‘Maté.”” In Brazil the receptacle, at any rate at first, was 
known as “‘Cuia,” also meaning simply “‘cup.’”’ The name for the 
tube is Bombilla, a Spanish word. 

The aroma of the leaf is improved by sprinkling, during the 
curing process, with the leaves or rind of the Quabiva-miri. Tlex- 
leaves so treated fetch a higher price. The Paraguayans frequently 
add sugar to the infusion, but the lower order of Spaniards and the 
Indians drink it without; the vessel in which it is taken is made of 
hide, or a gourd split in half and, among the higher orders, mounted 
in silver. In this a tablespoonful of the leaf is placed, mixed with 
sugar and cold water; hot water is added, and often citron or lemon 
juice. 

In Buenos Aires in nearly all native houses the maté circulates 
continuously; it is the offering made to all guests, and the same 
maté and bombilla serve for all; to refuse it would be an act of im- 
politeness. A gaucho will take a maté or two in the early morning, 
and gallop all day long, requiring no more food or drink until 
nightfall. In it the caravan-drivers find the same resource. In all 
the public offices, both of the nation and of the province, the hours 
of siesta are set apart to a great extent for an indiscriminate bout at 
the maté-cup. All employés, from the grave minister of govern- 
ment to the porter who guards the door, taking their turn at the 
bombilla, much to the delay, sometimes, of those who have business 
to be dispatched. In some cases the leaf is simply mixed with cold 
water, when it is called Terreré. So mixed it serves to sweeten 
water which is foul and proves very refreshing after a journey. 
The use of cold water appears to be on the increase, being much 
encouraged by employers of labour, since less time is wasted in the 
preparation of the beverage. 

Mr. Eugene Seeger, a former U.S. Consul-General in Brazil, has 
said of Maté that it ““has saved South America from the scourge of 
alcohol and is continuing to do so.’’ Dr. Roericht, the traveller, 
writes: “‘It contains a nitrogenous principle, which is both nourish- 
ing and sustaining. It does not tax the digestive powers in the 
slightest degree. It contains a mucilaginous principle, which is 
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soothing to the mucous membrane of the throat. It has a remarkably 
exhilarating effect upon the nervous system.” 

Dr. Lenglet, Vice-President of the French ‘‘ Pure Food League,” 
has said in a published report :— 

“The most noteworthy feature of Maté is its stimulating effect on 
the whole cerebrospinal and allied systems. Taken while still fasting 
in the morning, it produces a feeling of general good health, it 
increases the body’s resistance to fatigue and quickens the brain. 
Although it may seem a somewhat paradoxical phenomenon, it 
alleviates the feeling of hunger without producing any disinclination 
to eat. Maté is the most interesting and characteristic natural pro- 
duct which mankind possesses, enabling him to make full use of his 
latent energy. It can, in effect, be likened to a reserve of energy.” 

M. Maurice Frankfort, of the French Consular service, declares : 
“There is no harm in the over-use or abuse of Maté. If its use 
should become a habit or even a vice, the individual who apparently 
uses it to excess derives only invaluable benefits.” 

The leaf is imported into this country and is procurable in London. 


SUGAR. 


The chief area of cane-sugar production, so far as the commerce 
of the world is concerned, is the West Indies, Guiana, and Brazil. 
By far the largest producer is Cuba, where the industry has greatly 
increased of late years. Sugar-cane is, next to rice, the bulkiest of 
tropical commodities in proportion to its value, and demands a 
large amount of shipping. 

Cane sugar possesses advantages over beet sugar, in that it is 
easier of culture and richer in sugar; also it grows in tropical 
countries where labour is at its cheapest. The stems of the plant 
are crushed between rollers. Cane sugar is usually exported in an 
unrefined condition. It is called “raw sugar,” and is further treated 
and refined, more syrup flowing away from it in the process. Until 
recently the cane-growers relied solely upon the greater richness of 
their raw material to enable them to compete with the producers 
of beet sugar. An economy has been effected by a change of system 
in some cane-growing districts. Instead of each planter extracting 
the sugar from his own cane, different estates are connected with a 
single sugar factory, the juice from the canes being pumped through 
pipes leading to reservoirs belonging to the factory. This is known 
as the usine, or factory system. Even this method does not result 
in the greatest economy unless the separate estates are large enough 
for equipment with the best crushing machinery. 


TOBACCO. 


The botanical name for tobacco is Nicotiana, so called after 
Jean Nicot, a French diplomat, who was thought to have introduced 
tobacco into Europe about 1530. 
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The species of tobacco most usually cultivated is the N. tabacum, 
Linn., which grows to the height of from 4 ft. to 6 ft., and produces 
several clusters of white or beautiful pink flowers. 

The tobacco plants are all natives of America, and the use of 
tobacco was widespread at the time of its discovery in 1492. Cuba 
and Brazil are celebrated both for the quality and quantity of their 
tobacco crop. Cuba is, above all, noted for the quality of its cigars, 
which take the name of Havanas, from their place of export. 
The tobacco grown in the district known as Vuelta Abajo, west of 
Havana, is of a high aromatic grade. 

Tobacco can be grown anywhere in the tropics. The period 
within which it comes to maturity varies according to circum- 
stances, and the limitation of its range arises principally from the 
necessity of protecting it during growth against frost. ‘This is par- 
ticularly necessary in the early stages, when a single white frost is 
sufficient to spoil the whole crop. 


SARSAPARILLA. 


The Smilax medica yields the Mexican or Vera Cruz sarsaparilla. 
It is slightly different from Smilax officinalis, which yields the native 
Jamaica sarsaparilla. In appearance the latter are similar to the 
plant which yields the Peru sarsaparilla. A plant called Smilax 
ornata, growing in Costa Rica, is known to the British pharmacopeeia 
officially as sarsaparilla, Little is definitely known of the plant 
that gives Honduras sarsaparilla, though the product has been used 


for over 400 years. The plants have long roots, and these are the 
parts used in medicine. 


FUSTIC. 

Fustic-wood, or Cuba-wood, is the wood of the Chlorophora 
tinctoria, a tree of the mulberry order, growing in South America. 
It is a large and handsome tree, and the timber—though, like most 
dye-woods, brittle or, at least, easily splintered—is hard and strong, 


Chips of fustic are extensively used as an ingredient in the dyeing 
of yellow, and the wood is exported for that purpose. 


LOGWOOD. 


The logwood tree is smallish and bears purple flowers with three 
stamens; the fruit is encased in a prickly pod. The heart-wood 
constitutes the commercial logwood, used in dyeing. 

The tree belongs to the natural order Leguminos@, which grows 
in moist and swampy places in Central America, particularly round 
the Bay of Campeche. It is usually from 40 ft. to 50ft. high. The 
wood is red in colour, tinged with oraige and black, so heavy as to 
sink in water, and capable of receiving considerable polish. It is 
used chiefly as a dyewood, the trees being cut down, the bark and 
albumén removed, ahd the hard centre parts cut into logs 3 ft; 
long. 
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Tn extracting the colouring matter it is hewn into much smaller 
pieces, and ground or rasped to small chips or to a coarse powder. 
The aqueous extract is muddy and of a reddish-brown colour. By 
using acids the colour is made paler, and by alkalies it is converted 
to purple. By mordanting the fabric with iron, black is produced ; 
with alumina, violet and lilac; with copper, blue; and with chromium 
a black and green. 

The colouring power of logwood depends chiefly on a crystalline 
ingredient called hematoxylin. It is used in calico-printing to give 
a brown or black colour, also in the preparation of some talcs. An 
extract of logwood is medicinally used as an astringent. It is on 
occasion concentrated into crystals or made into logwood extract. 


INDIGO. 


The blue colouring principle called indigo is obtained from herbs 
which are indigenous to the tropical parts of South America, and is 
prepared by extracting the leaves with water. 

Indigofera tinctoria is the species most largely cultivated and 

highly valued. It is of a perennial habit, but is usually grown from 
seed sown twice each year. The dye is present in the form of a 
scomplex glucoside indican, from which it is cbtained in a free state 
by fermentation. 
. The cut plant is steeped in vats for some twelve hours, and the 
fermented extract, which is of a yellowish green colour, is then 
run off into free vats and agitated with air. The‘liquid turns green 
and finally blue with the deposition of the indigo in the form of 
mud. This is boiled up with water, allowed to settle, pressed, and 
cut into cubes which are dried and sent to market. Thus obtained, 
indigo forms dark blue to purplish violet lumps which show a 
bronzy lustre when rubbed. 

In addition to the essential constituent, indigo-blue, which is 
present to the extent of about 60 per cent., natural indigo contains 
indigo-red and indigo-brown, together with a small proportion of 
mineral matter and moisture. Natural indigo has a formidable 
competitor in the synthetic indigotin now produced in large aniline 
colour factories in various countries. 


QUEBRACHO. 


Quebracho, valuable as timber and a source of tannin, derives 
its name from a colloquial Spanish and Portuguese term quiebra- 
hacha, or ‘‘axe-breaker.’’ Hrom this the hardness of the wood can 
be inferred. 

Species of quebracho grow in the Chaco of Paraguay, Brazil, and 
northern Argentine Republic. The red variety is the one containing 
tannin used to make an extract valuable in tanning hides. The 
wood furnishes railway sleepers for a large part of South America, 
and is used also for furniture and fencing. Every portion of the 
tree is utilized for the extraction of tannin, 
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In Paraguay and the Argentine Republic land bearing the trees 
sells from $3,000 upward per square league. Paraguay manufac- 
tures annually many thousand tons of extract. In 1918 the output 
amounted to 23,180 tons. Quebracho gathering is an industry, so 
extensive that railways are pushed into the wilderness to facilitate 
the marketing of the wood. Ocean steamers travel up the rivers 
emptying into the Parana to receive the wood or the extract as it 
comes from the forest. Whole settlements gather and leave per- 
manent traces over the immense tract of Paraguay where que- 
bracho grows. Quebracho can be cultivated, but the tree is of 
slow growth. ; 

The extraction of tannin from quebracho had its origin in France, 
where a consignment of logs was sent in 1874. The first factory in 
South America for the manufacture of the extract was erected at 
Puerto Casado, Paraguay, in 1889. 

In opening up a quebracho forest, the first work is to clear roads 
about 4 or 5 yards wide and about 1,100 yards apart. The work is 
done by men directly employed by the contractor. From these 
roads intersecting picadas or pathways are cut dividing the section 
into blocks approximately a kilometre square. The felling and log 
cleaning is done by sub-contract. The trunk and limbs are stripped 
of bark and white sapwood, leaving only the clear tannin-carrying 
redwood. The workers are peons, and an expedition bent on taking 
200 logs per day needs a working strength of 600 men and a capital 
of probably £40,000. As wives and families have to be included, the 
total community may run to 3,000 persons. Work can proceed in 
Argentina for about nine months in the year, and in Paraguay for 
about seven months, 


GUM CHICLE. 


This is a gum somewhat resembling caoutchouc, and is obtained 
from the sapodilla tree. The gum is known in commerce as Gum 
Chicle, and comes from Yucatan. It is whitish, brittle, aromatic, 
and yet somewhat elastic, and contains 45 per cent. of a colourless 
crystallizable resin, which is soluble in alcohol and ether, It is 
used in large quantities for the making of chewing gum. 


CARNAUBA WAX. 


A very hard wax is obtained, chiefly in Brazil, by boiling the leaves 
of the carnauba palm tree. Its high melting point lends the material 
special value in making candles, polishes, varnishes and gramophone 
records, as well as in covering cables and in waterproofing cloths. 
It is used in commerce largely in combination with softer waxes. 
The tree is abundant in Ceara, where the leaves are gathered in the 
season September—March. 


QUININE. 


Quinine is the best known and most widely used of the oR 
obtained from the various species of cinchona. 
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_ Cinchona bark was originally found in South America, and was 
formerly called “Peruvian Bark” from its natural habitat. Its 
name is derived from the Countess of Cinchon, wife of a Viceroy of 
Peru, who was cured of fever by the bark in 1638. Not until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was quinine at all generally 
used. Since that time it has entirely taken the place of cinchona. 

The plant is an important genus of Rubiacee. The trees seldom 
exceed 50 ft. in height, have simple leaves and small flowers. It 
inhabits chiefly the east side of the Andes, in Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Colombia. 

Three species of this genus yield the so-called ‘‘ Peruvian Bark,”’ 
viz., Calisaya, Loxa, and Succivubia. The calisaya is richest in 
alkaloids. From the wasteful methods employed in cutting down 
trees to procure the bark it was feared that there would soon be 
a dearth of the drug. Steps have been taken to plant cinchona in 
different tropical countries, and to protect the gathering of it in its 
own so that now its future is assured. The bark is taken off in 
strips longitudinally and in time it grows again. 

The method of obtaining quinine is the following : First the bark 
is dried, then finely ground and mixed with lime. It is extracted 
with hot, high-boiling paraffin oil. The solution is then filtered, 
shaken up with sulphuric acid—the latter neutralized with sodium 
carbonate—and on cooling quinine sulphate crystallizes out. 

Quinine is used in malaria, and is one of the most effective remedies 
in that disease. It is said to be one of the best examples of the 
specific action of a drug in therapeutics, as it causes the malarial 
organism in the blood to break up and disappear. 


KAPOK. 


The tree Bombax ceiba, Linn., a native of tropical America, is 
commonly known as the “‘silk-cotton” tree. It furnishes a soft 
silky wool which, like the true cotton, is an investment of the seeds. 
The fibre is little used for spinning. 

It derives its commercial name—Kapok, or vegetable down— 
from the Eastern Archipelago, whence it has been largely exported 
by the Dutch. On account of its extreme buoyancy it is largely 
used in making life-saving waistcoats and the like. The main use 
is as a stuffing for cushions, quilts, and so forth, and ordinarily it 
requires cleaning by machine to rid it of the large proportion of 
dust found in the crude material. 


PANAMA HATS. 


The straw hats which have earned a deserved celebrity under this 
name are rarely manufactured in Panama, but are made in the 
neighbouring States. Ecuador was the original, and is still the 
chief source of production. The name originated during the gold 
rush to California, when returning prospectors purchased the hats 
in Panama. Hats made from toquilla straw are now made in 
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Colombia, Panama, and in Central America, and all of them, 
together with the Ecuadorean and Peruvian hats, are indiscrimin- 
ately known as “ Panama.” 


In Ecuador the hats are made chiefly in the Province of Manabi, 
where they are known as jipijapa. The Carludovica palmata fur- 
nishes the straw from which the hats are woven, and it grows 
chiefly in Ecuador, although it is also found in Colombia and in the 
forests of the upper Amazon. The shrub is 6 to ro ft. high, and 
thrives best in hot and humid regions. It is fan shaped, resembling 
the saw palmetto. The price of the raw material depends upon the 
place of production, colour, length, thickness, and number of 
threads to the strand or skein. The fan-shaped leaves need to be 
cut from the trunk of the shrubs before they open, or just as they 
ripen. They are then stripped of their outer filaments, dipped for 
a few seconds in boiling water, withdrawn for a moment to be again 
immersed for an instant, taken out and shaken vigorously, hung to 
dry in the shade, and a day or two later put out in the sun to be 
bleached. A little lemon juice added to the hot-water bath gives a 
much whiter straw. In a day or two the sprouts shrivel into a 
cylindrical form, like string, when the straw is ready for weaving: 
It was formerly believed that Panama hats were woven under 
water, which is not strictly true, although the straw must be kept 
thoroughly. moistened while in the hands of the weaver. Native 
women and children make the most skilful weavers, although men 
sometimes possess deftness enough to be successful in the art. It 
takes from one day to one week to weave a hat, according to its 
fineness. 


GUANO. 


Guano is an animal product, consisting of the droppings of birds 
accumulated through the ages in regions where there is little or no 
rain to wash away the valuable manurial salts. 


The Lobos Islands, on the west coast of Peru, are rich in a light 
phosphatic product. Guano is worked as a mineral, and may be 
described as‘an earthy nitrate or combined nitrate and phosphate 
rock. As well as from Lobos it is got from the Ballestas Isles, 
Huaura, Hormigas, Santa, Macabi, and Guafiape. 


There are thirty-eight sources of supply, which yielded, between 
1909 and 1921, 607,366 tons for national agricultural needs. Of this 
amount, 545,287 tons was high-gradé. Chemical analyses follow 
respectively of high and low grade samples :— 


High grade—sand and silica, 20 per cent. ; humidity, 17 per cent. ; 
nitrogen, II per cent.; phosphoric acid; 7 per cent.; potash, 2 per 
cent. 

Low grade—said and silica, 54 per cent.; humidity, 9 per cent. ; 
nitrogen, I per cent.; phosphoric acid, 15 per cent. 
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GOLD. 


The lure of gold led Columbus to America. Images and gold dust 
were found in the possession of native tribes, and soon the galleons 
of the King of Spain were crossing the seas, laden with the yellow 
metal. Much of this supply came from Nicaragua. Other Spanish 
colonies contributed their share, and gold was found in the lands 
and river beds of Mexico, Panama, Peru, and Colombia. Not until 
modern times was the richest South American gold deposit found, 
the Callao mine, in Venezuela, south of the Orinoco, which pro- 
duced a value of $25,000,000 in the twenty years of its most pros- 
perous working. 

Modern explorers of the eastern Andean slopes report many 
indications of gold-bearing quartz, only waiting the attention of 
man. Bolivia holds a vast treasure of gold in her mountain fast- 
nesses. Chile produced over $235,000,000 in gold during the 
eighteenth century. In Argentina the gold mines in La Rioja are 
worked successfully, and only lack of transport interferes with the 
exploitation of many other regions. 


SILVER. 
The pinseceee of ales in million ounces, tee is thus given in 
Mexico . ris az! 62°68 
1Peeye i Ae ire 1 OF7S 
South America and West Indies .. 2°80 
Bolivia ae Gr FL BA: 
Chile:, at A Af the 1°90 


Silver ores generally occur in veins or irregular deposits. But it 
is important to note that the silver-lead ore sometimes occurs in 
great quantity in pockets or cavities in limestone rocks. These 
are for a time very productive, but generally are soon exhausted. 
The extraction of silver from lead is a most important subsidiary 
branch of the lead industry, as a certain proportion is nearly always 
contained in galena—the chief lead ore. 


TIN. 


Bolivia is one of the few countries of the world possessing really 
rich veins of tin, but, although the chief, it is not the only Latin- 
American source of this indispensable mineral. There are smaller 
deposits in Mexico, Colombia, Peru, and even in the mineral region 
of Argentina. 

In extracting the metal the first process is the grinding of the 
ore, which is then washed to remove impurities. The earthy matter 
and some of the foreign metallic ores present are easily eliminated 
in this process. The ore is then roasted in a reverberatory furnace 
and the sulphur and arsenic are expelled. The roasted ore is mixed 
with fuel and limestone and again subjected to great heat in the 
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reverberatory furnace to bring the whole into a state of fusion, 
which should continue for about eight hours. The lime unites with 
the remaining earthy matters and flows off as slag, and the coal 
reduces the oxide tin to its metallic state. The tin thus obtained 
needs to be further refined in order to command the highest price. 

The tin zone in Bolivia has four districts—La Paz in the north, 
Oruro in the centre, Chorolque in the south, and Potosi in the east. 
The city of Oruro is the tin metropolis. Much of the mining country 
is in the Cordillera Real Range, and the lodes are found at altitudes 
of from 11,000 ft. to 16,000 ft. 


MANGANESE. 


The series in which the manganese deposits are chiefly found in 
Minas Geraes State, Brazil, is Itacolumite. This rock consists of 
micaceous quartz passing into an iron mica schist or schistose 
quartzite and from that to an almost pure iron ore. These iron- 
bearing beds are locally known as Jacutinga, from the fancied 
resemblance of the iridescent surface to the plumage of the Jacu 
bird. The denuded outcrops of the Jacutinga beds are generally 
covered with a thick sheet of coarse ferruginous conglomerate called 
“Canga.’’ The connection between the manganese ore and the 
Jacutinga and limestone is intimate, the entire thickness of strata 
between the two limestone beds consisting of oxide of iron and 
manganese mixed with quartz. 

Mr. Herbert Kilburn Scott, in a paper before the Iron and Steel 
Institute, gives the usual succession of rocks as 1st, micaceous 
schists ; 2nd, white limestones ; 3rd, earthy ores of iron and limestone 
4th, manganese ores; 5th, Jacutinga, or itabirite ; 6th grey limestone ; 
7th, micaceous schists. The white limestone is about 10 metres 
thick and contains manganese carbonate. The earthy ores from 
1 to 15 metres thick, contain from 2°10 to 16°50 per cent. of peroxide 
and protoxides of manganese. The manganese ore bed comes next 
and varies much in thickness up to 3 metres. It is made up of hard 
metallic-looking mineral showing bedding and interstratified softer 
hydrated ores, generally in lenticular masses, the proportion of the 
hard ore being generally 80 per cent. The softer ore is highly 
charged with hygroscopic water. The metallic ore is exceptionally 
pure, the small quantity of metalloids being mostly concentrated in 
the softer mineral. The Jacutinga formation consists of layers of 
14 centimetres of alternating fine quartz sand and micaceous iron- 
ore and is from 20 to 40 metres thick. 


COAL. 


With few exceptions the coal strata of the Cordilleras belong to the 
Cretaceous or Tertiary periods. The coalis mainly sub-bituminous or 
lignite except where greater earth movements have resulted in the 
formation of higher grades of bituminous or even anthracitic coal. 
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At the International Geological Congress (1913), the coal reserves of 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela were estimated at 
32,097,000,000 tons. 

The Central American countries have no important coal deposits, 
although peat, lignite, and coal have been found in Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. Mexico, 
as a whole, is deficient in coal, although several fields exist. A 
cretaceous sub-bituminous coal has been mined in the State of 
Coahuila for a number of years. Lignite, bituminous, and semi- 
anthracite occur in Venezuela. The deposits are mainly in the 
mountainous parts, in the coast ranges, and the Andes (Cordillera 
of Merida). The coal occurs in detached basins. 

The deposits of Colombia have been only partially explored. The 
principal ones are found in the valley of the Cauca River, in the 
departments of Cauca, Valle, and Antioquia, in the eastern mountain 
range in the departments of Cundinamarca, Boyaca, Santander, and 
Norte Santander, and the headwaters of the Amazon River in the 
department of Narino. 

Ecuador has coal in several places in the mountains, but little 
development work has been done. Difficulties were encountered in 
attempts to work some highly inclined beds along the Guayaquil and 
Quito Railroad. Other strata, presenting more favourable working 
conditions are away from the railway. 

In Peru, production is almost confined to the departments of 
Cajamarca, Libertad, Ancachs, Huanuco, Junin, and Arequipa. 
Except in Junin, the mines are not important in size. 

In Bolivia small amounts of coal have been got on the Copacabana 
Peninsula in Lake Titicaca. 

The principal coal country in South America is Chile, although 1t 
does not produce half the quantity annually consumed in the country. 
The principal coal-fields are along the coast, and the workings extend 
under the ocean. Coal was first mined near Concepcién in 1821 and 
since 1840 the operations have been continuous. 

Coal has been reported from several places in north-western 
Argentina, from Neuquen to Jujuy, but no high-grade coal has been 
found. 

In Brazil coal-bearing strata outcrop in a narrow band extending 
from the southern part of the State of Sao Paulo to the Uruguayan 
border. The coal is of Permian age and bituminous, but so mixed 
with interbedded shales that it is not possible to obtain a good 
quality of coal in mining. Satisfactory results have been obtained 
in briquetting. Some coal mining has long been carried on near 
Lauro Muller (Minas, Santa Catherina), and at Sdo Jeronymo, Rio 
Grande do Sul. Undoubtedly coal exists in large quantities in 
southern Brazil. Workable coal has not yet been found in Uruguay, 
but it is probable that the coal strata of southern Brazil extend across 
the border and will be reached by borings. Beds of peat in Rocha, 
Maldonado, and Canelones may at some time furnish a considerable 
part of the fuel of the country. 
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ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 


Tropical South and Central America afford the richest variety 
of animals. Northward and southward of the tropics the variety 
of animal life diminishes. 

“There is a great variety of mammals, birds and reptiles,” wrote 
Bates in his “‘ Naturalist on the River Amazon,” “‘ but they 
are widely scattered, and excessively shy of man. The region is 
so extensive and uniform in the forest clothing of its surface, that 
it is only at long intervals that animals are seen in abundance, 
when some particular spot is found which is more attractive than 
others. Brazil is poor in terrestrial mammals, and the species 
are of a small size. They do not form a conspicuous feature in the 
forests.” 


MEMBERS OF THE CAT FAMILY. 


Jaguar, the largest and strongest of the cats of the New 
World, inhabits South and Central America. It is a near relative 
of the leopard, which it resembles in appearance, but is some- 
what larger. It is of great strength and most agile, and is able 
to kill beasts greatly exceeding itself in size. It is the personifica- 
tion of concentrated force, swimming and climbing with equal 
ease. It is seldom encountered by white men. It inhabits the 
forests running from Central America to Southern Brazil. 

Humboldt declares that at one period 4,000 jaguars were killed 
annually, and 2,000 skins exported from Buenos Aires alone. 

Waterton says: ‘“‘ The word tiger does not mean the Bengal 
type; it means the jaguar, whose skin is beautifully spotted, 
and not striped, like that of the tiger of the East. It is in fact 
the tiger of the New World; and receiving the name of ‘ tiger’ 
from the discoverers of South America it has kept it ever since. 
It is a cruel, strong, and dangerous beast, but not so courageous 
as the Bengal tiger.” 


Pampas Cat, also called the “Straw,” or “ Grass’ cat, is 
generally found in the open country of the Argentine and Pata- 
gonia. It is stoutly built and very savage. 


Tiguire Cat is a small spotted form which ranges from Guiana 
to Paraguay. It is arboreal in its habits and is marked by bright 
colouring. 


Heusat’s Cat is the smallest of the species of ocelot cats; is 
found in the forests of Brazil. 


Salt Desert Cat belongs to the ocelot group of tiger-cats, and 
lives in the higher altitudes of the Argentine. 
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Jaguarondi and the Eyra are two peculiarly South American 
wood-cats, long in body and tail, short legged; the Jaguarondi 
being dark grey and the Eyra tawny. The Jaguarondi is 
the larger of the two, the Eyra being about the size of the tame 
cat and is elongated in form as one of the weasel tribe. 

The Jaguarondi is found in Paraguay, Guiana, Brazil, and 
Mexico. 

Geoftrey’s Cat is found in most parts of South America; varies 
greatly in colour and markings; is rather smaller in size than the 
common domestic cat. 


THE MONKEY TRIBE. 

Monkeys :— The principal kinds are the Capuchins, woolly 
monkeys, woolly spider monkeys, spider monkeys, Douroucoulis, 
squirrel monkeys, Titi, Saki and Howler monkeys, and Uakaxis; 
the short-tailed marmosets and the long-tailed matmosets. 

The Capuchins and the Spider monkeys have a prehensile tail 
and are the two most typical. The range of these two species is from 
Mexico to Paraguay: ‘They are easy to train and gentle in dis- 
position. The coaita, or red-faced spider monkey, is much liked 
by the Brazilians, who keep it as a pet. It is vegetarian in its 
habits and amiable in its disposition. 

Woolly monkeys inhabit the forests of Amazonia. By the 
Brazilians they are called Carrigudos, or “ big-bellied,’’ and are 
larger and less active than the Capuchins. This animal was first 
introduced into Europe by Humboldt who saw it in the cabin 
of an Indian on the Orinoco. It dislikes people in soiled or dirty 
working clothes. ; 

““The total number of species of monkeys I found inhabiting 
the margins of the Upper and Lower Amazons,” says Bates, ‘‘ was 
thirty-eight. They belonged to twelve different genera, forming 
two distinct families. . . . All the New World genera of apes, 
except one, are represented here. . . . Oneofthe two American 
families (Cebide) has 36 teeth. This important characteristic 
is constant throughout all the varied forms of which the Cebidz 
family is composed. . . . The second American family, the 
Marmosets, have 32 teeth, like the Old World monkeys and 
man.” 


The “ Howlers ’’ are a genus of-monkeys which every traveller . 


to South America knows. Their cry has been described as a 
‘‘harrowing roar.’’ They are chiefly found in Brazil. The ‘‘Red 
Howler’’ belongs to Colombia, the Amazon Valley, Bolivia and 
Guiana. 

The Douroucoulis are found in Nicaragua and Eastern Peru. 
Squirrel monkeys inhabit the forests from Costa Rica to Brazil 
and Bolivia. The Marmosets range as far North as Mexico. 


Bears :—Two kinds are found in Colombia; a black variety 
in the lowlands, and one with a white face in the Eastern Cordilleras 
of Colombia. 
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The Spectacled Bear is small for a bear. Its habitat is the 
higher Andes. It is marked by great width and shortness of skull. 
It is black in colour with tawny semi-circles round the eyes, which 
give it its name. 


MEMBERS OF THE DOG FAMILY. 


Maned Wolf (or Aguara-guaza) is the largest of the South 
American wild dogs, and inhabits Paraguay. In colour it is 
chestnut-red, with black feet. Inside the noticeably large ears and on 
the throat the hair is white. This dog has long limbs, and is as tall 
as the true wolf, but is less heavy and powerful. Although fleet- 
footed it is not dangerous. 


Azara’s Dog (sometimes called ‘‘ fox’) is about the size and 
colouring of that animal. It is found from Brazil to Terra del 
Fuego. 


Colpeo ranges from Chile to Terra del Fuego, and in the south 
is as big as a coyote; it is there called the Magellanic wolf. 


Solenedon :—Found in mountains in South and West of Cuba; 
lives on grubs, insects and reptiles. Is yellowish or tawny on the 
head and neck, and dark brown on the body. 


Bush Dogs :—One kind is found in Guiana and Brazil, the 
other sort in Ecuador. They are fierce and usually hunt in packs, 
and for their size they display great ferocity. The Guiana 
bush dog is a long-bodied animal with short limbs, small ears, 
and short tail. The Ecuador bush dog resembles a badger in 
appearance. 


FUR-BEARING SPECIES. 


Skunk are found from Mexico to Patagonia. They differ from 
the North American skunk in being of a heavier build. Their 
nostrils open downwards and forwards instead of at the side of 
the muzzle. 

Coypu inhabits Chile and Peru. It is one of the largest. of the 
rodents, sometimes being as much as two feet without the tail. 
It is an aquatic animal, making its home on the banks of lakes 
and rivers. They are said to be mainly vegetarian in their habits, 
but frequently feed upon molluscs. In colour coypu are dusky 
and brownish-looking with a white chin. Their fur is long and 
harsh, and is known to commerce as Nutria. 

When eating, the coypy holds its food in its fore paws like a rat 
or squirrel. Usually they associate only in pairs but are sometimes 
seen in larger parties on the banks of a quiet lake or river. 


Chinchilla :—This animal lives in lonely burrows on the higher 
slopes of the Andes. It displays extraordinary agility in climbing 
up and down the faces of almost perpendicular rocks. Chinchilla 
are seen in great numbers; are rather like squirrels, ahout Io in. 
long, and their brown fur is highly valuable. 
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Viscacha is an animal of much stouter build than the Chinchilla, 
to which it is nearly related. It is the commonest animal of the 
Argentine pampas. In colour it is grey above, of a whitish-yellow 
beneath, the head striped with black and white. Its burrows 
are deep, and at the head of each is a curious mound whereon 
is a collection of rubbish, from thistle stalks to ostrich bones. 


Ocelot :—This animal is found only in the tropical parts of Cen- 
tral America; is of a tawny or grey colour and is one of the most 
beautifully marked of all animals. The ground tint of the fur 
is a smoky pearl colour, spotted black; but it varies considerably 
in colour and markings. It is a tree-dweller, and lives upon 
smaller animals and birds. The ocelot can be tamed and almost 
domesticated when taken young, and is occasionally kept as a pet 
by the forest Indians. 


Puma (also called Cougar) :—Has quite a wide range of habitat, 
extending almost over the whole continents of North and South 
America. It has the widest range of any beast of prey in the 
Western Hemisphere. Amongst horses and other domestic stock 
it plays great havoc; but it does not seem to be a natural enemy 
of man. 

It is a beautiful animal, resembling the leopard in form, but 
without its distinctive markings. It has a long and very curly 
tail. When young pumas are marked with solid black spots 
which gradually fade away as the adult coat appears. They 
purr like domestic cats when pleased, and caterwaul in the breeding 
season. 


Opossum :—Many species are found in Guiana, in Brazil, and 
the valley of the Amazon. Bates says: ‘‘ One kind of these rat- 
like opossums is aquatic and has webbed feet. The terrestrial 
species are nocturnal in their habits, sleeping during the day in 
hollow trees and only coming forth at night to prey on birds in 
their roosting places. It is very difficult to rear poultry in this 
country on account of these small opossums.” 


Crab-Eating Racoon is larger in size than the common species. 
Its habitat is entirely South America, but it is commonest 
in Panama, Colombia, and Guiana. Its fur is shorter and its 
teeth larger than in the common racoon. 


Cavy is common, in various species, to South America. One 
is found in the grass lands east of the Andes; another, from Brazil, 
lives in rocky crevices. 

The Mara—or Patagonian Cavy—unlike the other sorts, has 
long ears and limbs; it is between two and three feet in length, 
with a grey upper-body and whitish under-parts. It differs from 
the other cavies in being diurnal in habit. Cultivation has greatly 
reduced their numbers. 
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Another sort of cavy, the Lesser Mara, comes from the dried 
salt-marshes of Southern Argentina. Though of the same genus 
as the Patagonian cavies it is smaller in size. 


CHARACTERISTIC SPECIES. 


The Tapir is found in the Amazon Valley. It belongs to the 
odd-toed group of mammals, and chiefly inhabits swamps and low 
ground near rivers. In the paranas of Colombia the animal is 
shy and of nocturnal habit. Its hide is useful for making saddles 
and harness, and its flesh is palatable. 


The Iguana is fairly common throughout South America. 
This large lizard grows to a length of five feet and becomes enor- 
mously fat. Its skin changes colour like that of the chameleon. 
It has a high serrated crest on the back. It lives in trees on the 
banks of rivers, and its flesh is said to be more delicate than 
chicken. 

“The Iguana,” says Bates, “is one of the stupidest animals 
I ever met with. The one I caught dropped helplessly from a tree 
just ahead of me: it turned round for a moment to have an 
idiotic stare at the intruder, and then set off running along the 
pathway. I ran after it and it stopped, as a timid dog would do, 
crouching down, and permitting me to seize it by the neck and 
carry it off.” 


Armadillo :—Seven species are found in Argentina, running from 
the Giant Armadillo to the small Pichiciego. 


Porcupines :—In the forests on the East Coast of Mexico lives 
a tree-porcupine, distinguished by its long hair, black in colour, 
which often conceals the species. On the lower part of the body 
are bristles. Young shoots of trees, bark, and similar sorts of 
vegetables, are its food. 

In Brazil there flourishes another kind known as the Guianian 
tree-porcupine. It has a long, prehensile tail which curls upwards 
round a bough, not downwards as the spider-monkey’s. It usually 
lives alone and is nocturnal in its habits. 


Aguti, of which there are several species, is found in most regions 
of Central and South America. Its long slender limbs give it a 
most graceful appearance. The colour is usually orange brown, 
with paler tints on the hind quarters and a pale line underneath. 
The West Indian aguti is essentially a forest dweller and lives 
among the roots of trees. The aguti feed upon grass and leaves and 
are very swift in their movements. 


Coatis (or Coatimundis) are found in Mexico and Central America. 
In appearance they are generally brown, splashed with white. 
Coatis are especially fond of young birds and eggs, and frequently 
climb trees in search of them. They wage an unrelenting war 
on the Iguana; some chase it along the boughs while others run 
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below ready to catch the animal ifit drops. They are easily recognized 
by the prolongation of the muzzle into a long upturned snout. 

Kinkajou:—Inhabits tropical America from the Isthmus to Brazil. 
It is remarkable as a carnivore, possessing a prehensile tail; but 
its manner of life is similar to the racoons.. One of its most 
characteristic features is its long tongue, with which it can lick 
out insects from crevices of trees. Birds, small animals, bananas 
* and oranges are included in its diet. 


Peceari ‘or Bush Hog) :—Abounds in the Guianas. There are 
two species, the collared peccari—about the size of a small pig, 
which ranges the forest in small parties; and the white lipped 
peccari, which is rather larger, has a white spot on the lower jaw, 
and hunts in herds of a considerable size. 


Sloth :—Lives amongst the highest trees of dense forests. It 
walks and sleeps suspended beneath the boughs, securing itself 
by means of its hooked claws, which are immensely powerful. 
In Costa Rica a sort called the ‘‘two-toed’’ sloth is found; this 
probably refers only to the fore feet; the hind feet have three 
toes. 

Waterton was the first correctly to describe the habits of the 
sloth and to recognize that it is an animal admirably adapted . 
to its surroundings, He says “ The sloth, in its wild state, spends 
its whole life in trees and never leaves them but through force 
or by accident.” 


Paca :—This animal is found over the whole of South America, 
except west of the Andes. It is about 2 ft. long, adorned over 
the whole of the body with light spots upon a black and fawn 
ground; but the colour varies in different regions. 


Dinomy (or Branich’s Paca) :—Is a remarkable Peruvian animal 
related to the Paca, but distinguished by its cleft upper lip, rather 
long bushy tail and the presence of four toes upon each foot. 


The Labba is yet another species. It somewhat resembles a 
large guinea-pig. 


WOOL-BEARING ANIMALS. 


Llamas are found in flocks on the puno, a comparatively level 
plateau, between two main lines of the Cordilleras. ‘‘ The Indians 
of Peru, whose more favoured home contained the Llama, were 
enabled to reach a high degree of civilization, a great help thereto 
being this priceless animal, which served as a beast of burden, 
yielded wool for clothing, milk, cheese, and flesh for nourishment. 
In the plains of tropical America there exists no wild animal 
comparable to the ox, the horse, the sheep, or the hog.’”’ [Bates.] 


Alpacas are found in flocks on the Peruvian puno. ‘“‘ The 
Alpaca, or paco, has a long fleece, usually black. The fibre is 
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strong and lustrous and is used for making blankets (ponchos). 
It is shorn every two years, giving a yield of six to nine pounds. It 
depends for protection partly on its speéd and partly on its faculty 
of ‘ spitting —the accurately aimed projection of a mass of pecu- 
liarly unpleasant saliva. The diminishing number of these animals 
has rendered necessary -measures of Government protection.” 
(Vivian, ‘“ Peru”; Pitmans: 1914.] 


Guanaco (or Huanaco) :—The largest of the wool-bearing family 
of Peru; it has never been domesticated, but is an important source 
of food to Indian hunters. It roams the uplands in herds as large 
as 500 to 800. : Z 


Vicufia, a native of Peru. It is growing scarce and is hunted 
for its fine and valuable wool. 


ANT-EATERS AND ALLIGATORS. 


Alligators frequent especially the rivers of the Amazon valley. 

“One day I amused myself,’ reports Bates “by taking a 
basketful of fragments . . . and drawing the alligators 
towards me by feeding them. ‘They behaved pretty much as dogs 
do when being fed. . . . The enormous gape of their mouths, 
with their blood-red lining and long fringes of teeth, and the uncouth 
shape of their bodies, made a picture of unsurpassable ugliness.” 


Ants abound all over the continent. The white ants, or “ ter- 
mites,’ have a habit of shedding their wings round the lamps at 
night. The animal known as the Ant-Eater is not uncommon 
in the Amazon forests. It is one of the edentates and is a survivor 
of the gigantic mammals which formerly inhabited the Amazon 
valley. ; 

“In the far extending wilds of Guiana,’ said Waterton, “ the 
traveller will be astonished at the immense quantity of ants he 
perceives in the trees and on the ground. They have nests in 
the branches, four or five times as large as that of the rook; and 
they have a covered way from them to the ground. . . . Other 
species of ants have no covered way, but travel, exposed to view, 
upon the surface of the earth.” 


TROPICAL AND OTHER BIRDS. 


Humming Bird :—Several species are found in Brazil; but 
they occur in the forests throughout the tropical regions of the 


continent. 
‘‘The humming birds are chiefly to be found near the flowers 


at which each of the species of the genus is wont to feed.” 
[Waterton.] aie 

‘‘Of all animated beings the humming bird is the most elegant 
ih its form and the most brilliant in its colours.” [Buffon.] 
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Toucan is abundant near Parad. It is also found on the lower 
islands of Rio Negro, near Barra, and does not seem to range much 
farther west. It is called by the natives ‘‘ Tocano pacovo,” from its 
beak resembling a banana or ‘‘ pacovo.”’ Five species are found 
in the woods. All the family are large birds, having enormous 
beaks and are quite characteristic of tropical America. 

‘‘Fruit is undoubtedly the chief food of the toucans; and it is 
in reference to their mode of obtaining it that the use of their 
uncouth bills is to be sought.’ ([Bates.] 

‘The singular form of the toucan makes a lasting impression 
on your memory. ‘There are three species of toucans in Demerara, 
and three diminutives, which may be called toucanets. The 
largest of the first species frequents the mangrove trees on the sea 
coast. He is never seen in the interior till you reach Kiacoushia, 
where he is seen in the neighbourhood of the river Tacatore.” 
(Waterton. ] 

‘*To what purpose is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne 
with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a puppy dog, and laying 
eggs in hollow trees? The toucans, to be sure, might retort, 
to what purpose were gentlemen in Bond Street created? To 
what purpose were certain foolish prating Members of Parliament 
created ? There is no end of such questions. So we will not 
enter into the metaphysic of the toucan!’ [Sidney Smith on 
Waterton’s “‘ Wanderings.’’] 


Flamingo, found in the Amazon valley. Waterton also mentions 
it as being seen in Guiana. It is a tall, bulky, and beautiful bird. 
Its body is scarlet and of about the size of a swan’s. Its legs 
apd neck are of such extraordinary length that when it stands 
erect it is quite six feet high. The flamingo lives near salt water 
lakes and swampy islands. 


Parrots ate found in Colombia, Northern Brazil, Chile, and in 
Argentina, There are ten distinct species in the last-named 
country. 


Paroquet :—Abundant in Brazil, these little birds are fairly com- 
mon over the whole continent. Green, with a patch of yellow on 
the forehead; they will feed quietly, chattering in subdued tones, 
but set up a harsh scream and fly off on being disturbed. 


Macaw, found in the valley of the Amazon, sitting on the topmost 
branches of trees. 


Umbrella Bird :—Its habitat is the forests of the Upper 
Amazon. In size, colour, and appearance it resembles the common 
crow. At the top of its head it wears a crest of long curved hairy 
feathers which, when raised, spread themselves out into the form 
of a sunshade. A thick pad of glossy steel-blue feathers depends 
from its neck, hanging on to a long fleshy lobe. 


Organ Bird (or “realejo’’), is the most remarkable songster 
of the Amazon forests. Bates writes: ‘‘ When its singular notes 
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strike the ears for the first time the impression cannot be resisted 
that they are produced by a human voice. . . . No bird is 
to be seen, however closely the surrounding forest may be scanned. 
: . But the end of the song is rather disappointing. 

it sounds like a barrel organ out of wind and tune.” 


Jacamar, common in Amazon forests, where there are two kinds, 
viz., the Great Jacamar and the Green Jacamar; clothed in 
beautiful golden-bronze and _steel-coloured plumage. 

Bates says, “‘I sometimes saw two or three together seated 
on a slender branch, silent and motionless with the exception 
of a slight movement of the head. When an insect flew past 
within a short distance, one of the birds would dart off, seize it 
and return again to its sitting place.” 


Tanager :—This is the modern form of a name used by Buffon 
and Brisson which they spell “‘ tangara.’”’ The tanagers represent 
a large family of small birds restricted to the tropical regions of 
America. They have most brilliant colourings. 


Trogon :—Inhabits the forests of tropical America. It is a 
beautiful bird with glossy green back and rose-coloured breast. 
It is dull and inactive, and not very ready to take flight. 


Heron :—The smaller variety of this genus was found by Bates 
in his travels on the Amazon. It is of graceful shape and mien, 
its plumage variegated into bars and spots of many colours. Its 
long-drawn whistle generally betrays its presence. It is a favourite 
pet-bird of the Brazilians. 

Carashué is a species of thrush, inhabiting the forests of the 
Amazon valley. It is a smaller and plainer coloured bird than 
the English thrush, and the song is neither so long nor so loudly 
sustained. Several allied species are known in Brazil. 


Cassique abounds in Guiana and Northern Brazil. They are 
a family of birds that may be considered as taking the place of 
starlings in Britain. Brisson uses the French name ‘‘troupiale’’; 
others are called ‘‘hanquests.’”’ The principal kinds found in 
South America are commonly called the ‘‘Mocking Bird’’; the 
‘*Red-Rumped Hanquest’’; the ‘‘Crested Hanquest ’’; and the 
‘Green Hanquest.”’ The ‘‘troupiale,’” also called the ‘‘Night- 
ingale of Guiana,” is the ‘‘ Yellow Hanquest.” 

Ostrich :—The species is properly called the Rhea, or American 
ostrich; it is a native of Brazil. Two species are known, one 
named after Darwin is found in Patagonia. 

Eagle :—Buffon’s ‘‘ Great Eagle of Guiana” ; also the “ De- 
stroying Eagle,” ‘‘ White,” and “ Royal” sorts are found in 
Colombia. It builds its nest on lofty mountains and inaccessible 
cliffs, employing in the construction the bones of animals it has 
slaughtered and some dry branches of trees. The materials are 
enough to fill the body of a cart. 
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Andine Condor :—Habitat Chile, where it is represented in 
the national arms. It is more frequently seen in Peru than else- 
where, but abounds in other parts of South America. During 
the season in which they lay their eggs the condors sit on the leaves 
of the trees watching the coming of the female alligator to deposit 
its eggs. When these have been covered with sand to hide them, 
the birds swoop down, tear away the sand and devour the eggs. 


Vulture :—The ‘‘ King Vulture’’ is a native of Northern Brazil, 
but is found all over the tropical parts of the continent. The 
Portuguese call them corvos or crows. Somewhat resembling 
rooks in appearance, they are much larger and have black, wrinkled 
skin about their faces and throats. © 


Ibis :—Probably a bird of the vulture kind. If it is the same 
bird as was worshipped by the Ancient Egyptians it is almost 
certainly not confined to that country. (See Buffon.) Its plumage 

-is a reddish white, inclining to red or black at the wings and back. 


CARRION BIRDS. 


Many references have been made to the carrion-feeding hawks of * 
South America, whose “‘ number, tameness, and disgusting habits ”’ 
impressed Charles Darwin. We quote the great naturalist from ‘‘ The 
Voyage of the Beagle,’’ who notes four species of the Caracara 
or Polyborus, the Turkey buzzard, the Gallinazo, and the Condor. 

The Caracaras are, from their structure, placed among the eagles. 
In their habits they well supply the place of carrion-crows, magpies, 
and ravens; a tribe of birds widely distributed over the rest of 
the world, but entirely absent in South America. 

The Polyborus Brasiliensis: this is a common bird, and has a 
wide geographical range; it is most numerous on the grassy 
savannahs of La Plata (where it goes by the name of Carrancha), 
and is far from unfrequent throughout the sterile plains of Pata- 
gonia. Although common in dry and open countries, and likewise 
on the arid shores of the Pacific, it is nevertheless found inhabiting 
the damp impervious forests of West Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego. The Carranchas, together with the Chimango, constantly 
attend in numbers the estancias and slaughtering-houses. 

If an animal dies on the plain the Gallinazo commences the feast, 
and then the two species of Polyborus pick the bones clean. These 
birds, although thus commonly feeding together, are far from being 
friends. When the Carrancha is quietly seated on the branch 
of a tree or on the ground, the Chimango often continues for a long 
time flying backwards and forwards, up and down, in a semi- 
circle, trying each time at the bottom of the curve to strike its 
larger relative. The Carrancha takes little notice, except by 
bobbing its head. Although the Carranchas frequently assemble 
in numbers, they are not gregarious; for in desert places they may 
be seen solitary, or more commonly by pairs, ree 
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_ The Carranchas are said to be very crafty, and to steal great 
numbers of eggs. They attempt, also, together with the Chimango, 
to pick off the scabs from the sore backs of horses and mules. These 
false eagles must rarely kill any living bird or animal; and their 
vulture-like, necrophagous habits are very evident to anyone 
who has fallen asleep on the desolate plains of Patagonia, for when 
he wakes he, will see, on each surrounding hillock, one of these 
birds patiently watching him with an evil eye: it is a feature in 
the landscape of these countries which will be recognized by every 
one who has wandered over them. Ifa party of men go out hunting 
with dogs and horses, they will be accompanied during the day 
by several of these attendants. After feeding, the uncovered 
craw protrudes; at such times, and indeed generally, the Carrancha 
is an inactive, tame, and cowardly bird. Its flight is heavy and 
slow like that of an English rook. It seldom soars; but I have 
twice seen one at a great height gliding through the air with great 
ease. It runs (in contradistinction to hopping), but not quite 
so quickly as some of its congeners. 


At times the Carrancha is noisy, but not generally so: its cry 
is loud, very harsh and peculiar, and may be likened to the sound 
of the Spanish guttural g, followed by a rough double 7 7; when 
uttering this cry it elevates its head higher and higher, till at last, 
with its beak wide open, the crown almost touches the lower part 
of the back. This fact, which has been doubted, is quite true; 
I have seen them several times with their heads backwards in a 
completely inverted position. To these observations, I may add, 
on the high authority of Azara, that the Carrancha feeds on worms, 
shells, slugs, grasshoppers, and frogs; that it destroys young lambs 
by tearing the umbilical cord; and that it pursues the Gallinazo 
till that bird is compelled to vomit up the carrion it may recently 
have gorged. Azara states that several Carranchas, five or six 
together, will unite in chase of large birds, even such as herons, 
All these facts show that it is a bird of very versatile habits and 
considerable ingenuity. 


The Polyborus Chimango is considerably smaller than the last 
species. It is truly omnivorous, and will even eat bread; and I 
was assured that it materially injures the potato-crops in Chiloe, 
by stocking up the roots when first planted. Of all the carrion- 
feeders, it is generally the last which leaves the skeleton of a dead 
animal; and may often be seen within the ribs of a cow or horse 
like a bird in a cage. Another species is the Polyborus Novae 
Zelandiae, which is exceedingly common in the Falkland Islands. 
These birds in many respects resemble in their habits the Carranchas. 
They live on the flesh of dead animals and on marine productions; 
and on the Ramirez rock their whole sustenance must depend 
on the sea. They are extraordinarily tame and fearless, and 
haunt the neighbourhood of houses for offal. If a hunting party 
kill an animal, a number soon collect and patiently await, standing 
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on the ground on all sides. After eating, their uncovered craws 
are largely protruded, giving them a disgusting appearance. ‘They 
readily attack wounded birds: a cormorant in this state having 
taken to the shore, was immediately seized on by several, and its 
death hastened by their blows. : 


We have now only to mention the Turkey-buzzard (Vuliur 
aura), and the Gallinazo. The former is found wherever the 
country is damp, from Cape Horn to North America. Differently 
from the Polyborus Brasiliensis and Chimango, it has found its 
way to the Falkland Islands. The turkey-buzzard is a solitary 
bird, or at most goes in pairs. It may at once be recognized from 
a long distance by its lofty, soaring, and most elegant flight. It 
is well known to be a true carrion-feeder. On the west coast of 
Patagonia, among the thickly-wooded islets and broken land, 
it lives exclusively on what the sea throws up, and on the carcasses 
of dead seals. Wherever these animals are congregated on the 
rocks, there the vultures may be seen. 


The Gallinazo (Cathavies atvatus) has a different range from the 
last species, as it never occurs southward of lat. 41°. Azara states 
that there exists a tradition that these birds, at the time of the 
conquest, were not found near Montevideo, but they subsequently 
followed the inhabitants from more northern districts. The 
Gallinazo generally prefers a humid climate, or rather the neigh- 
bourhood of fresh water; hence it is extremely abundant in Brazil 
and La Plata, while it is never found on the desert and arid plains 
of Northern Patagonia, excepting near some stream. ‘These 
birds frequent the whole pampas to the foot of the Cordillera, 
but I never saw or heard of one in Chile: in Peru they are preserved 
as scavengers. ‘These vultures certainly may be called gregarious, 
for they seem to have pleasure in society, and are not solely brought 
together by the attraction of a common prey. On a fine day a 
flock may often be observed at a great height, each bird wheeling 
round and round without closing its wings, in the most graceful 
evolutions. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICES 


Lamport & Holt Line 


Fast and Frequent 


CARGO SERVICES 


London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 


Middlesbro’, Cardiff & Antwerp to 


BRAZIL AND 
RIVER PLATE 


Mail, Passenger & Cargo Services 


between 


New York, West Indies, Brazil & River Plate 


New York and Manchester 


LAMPORT & HOLT LTD., 


36 LIME STREET, ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, 
LONDON, E.C.3 LIVERPOOL 


2r YORK STREET, MANCHESTER 
21 & 23 AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, RIO DE JANEIRO 


CALLE SARMIENTO 443 42 BROADWAY, 
BUENOS AIRES NEW YORK 
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\ BRITISH. 


Argentine Navigation Company (Nicol4s Mihanovich), Ltd. 
(See also Uruguayan Navigation Co., Ltd., and Sud Atlantica Co.), 
» Head Office : 35, Lime Street, E.C.3. 

Buenos Aires: Calle Cangallo 300, Buenos Aires. Branches at Rosario, Asuncién, 
and Posadas. 

Directots : London—lLord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (Chairman), John C. Gibson, C.B.E., 
Arthur Cook, T. H. Carlton Levick, C.B.E., F. W. Lund. Buenos Aires—Alberto A. 
ee (Chaitman), Luis Dodero, José A. Dodero, Hilaty H. Leng, F. 1/Estrange 

ace. 

South American Fleet : 32 Passenger steamers, 23 Cargo vessels, 57 tugs; also 
steam launches, lighters, ete. 

Services :. Nightly in either direction between Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

Alto Parana setvice between Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Cortientes, Posadas and 
Iguazti Falls : tri-weekly to Corrientes, bi-weekly from Corrientes to Posadas and 
weekly from Posadas to Iguazt Falls. 

Paraguay Line: to Asuncién and Corumbda; bi-weekly service to Asuncién and 
weekly from Asuncién to Corumba. There is an extra sailing weekly in connection 
with the Alto Parana service, as far as Corrientes. 

Buenos Aires to Santa Fé service : weekly. 

Buenos Aires to Salto service : tri-weekly. 

Fares : Buenos Aires to Montevideo, $23.50 1st class and $10.50 3rd class. Buenos 
Aires to Iguazt Falls, $253°25 1st class through return. Buenos Aires to Asuncién, 
$r20 1st class and $60 3rd class. Asuncidn to Corumba, $2,000 (Paraguayan) 1st 
class and $600 3rd.class. Buenos Aires to Santa Fé, $32 1st class and $15 3rd class. 
Buenos Aires to Salto, $39 1st class and $19.50 3rd class. 


- Booker Line. 
Head Office : Booker Bros., McConnell & Co., Ltd., 77 The Albany, Liverpool. 
Sailings from Liverpool to British Guiana, direct, monthly. 


The Booth Steamship Company, Lid. 


Head Office: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 

London Office: 11 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 

Correspondents: Argentina—Buenos Aires (Wilson, Sons, & Co., Ltd.), La Plata 
(Wilson, Sons, & Co., Ltd.). 

Brazil: Bahia (Wilson, Sons, & Co,, Ltd.), Cabedello (Julius von. Séhsten), 
Camocim (Nicolau & Carneiro), Ceara (Booth & Co, [London], Ltd.), Itacoatiara 
(Isaac Peres & Co.), Florianopolis (Guilherme H. Chaplin), Maceié (R. W. B. Paterson 
& Co.), Mandos (Booth & Co. [London], Ltd.), Maranhao (Booth & Co. [London], 
Ltd.), Natal (Julius von Séhsten), Para (Booth & Co. [London], Ltd.), Parnahyba 
(Booth & Co. [London], Ltd.), Paranagua (Empreza Melhoramentos Urbanos de 
Paranagua), Pernambuco (Julius von Sdhsten), Rio de Janeiro (Wilson, Sons, & 
Co., Ltd.), Rio Grande do Sul (Wilson, Sons, & Co., Itd.), Sao Francisco (R. O'N. 
Addison), Santos (Wilson, Sons, & Co., Ltd.), Victoria (Arbuckle & Co.). 

Uruguay: Montevideo (J. R. Williams & Co.). 

Panda: Panama City (W. Andrews & Co.). 

Peru: Iquitos (Booth & Co. [London], Itd.). 

Services; (1) Liverpool to Para and Mandos via Havre, Vigo, Ieixdes (Oporto), 
Lisbon, and Madeira; returning via Madeira, Lisbon, and Leixdes, Sailings: monthly. 
Duration of voyage, 2 months. ay shied ; 

(2) Liverpool to Maranhado, Tutoya Bay (Parnahyba), and Ceataé via Leixdes and 
Lisbon; returning via Portugal and Continental ports. Sailings: monthly. Duration 
of voyage, 24 months. 5 ’ 

(3) Hamburg, London and Antwerp to Maranhao, Tutoya Bay (Parnahyba),; 
Ceara via Leixdes and Lisbon returning via Portugal. Sailings: monthly. Duration 
of voyage, 2 months. 


Byshe, 
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(4) New York to Maranhio, Para, and Mandos via Barbados; returning to New 
York, via Barbados. Sailings: monthly. Duration of voyage, 2 months. _ 

(5) New York to Para, Ceara, Maceié, Pernambuco, and Cabedello; returning to 
New York via Ceara and Para. Sailings: monthly. Duration of voyage, 2 months. 

(6) New York to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Rio Grande do Sul; returning to 
New York via Santos and Rio de Janeiro. Sailings : six-weekly. Duration of voyage, 
3 months. 


The British and Argentine Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 
(Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., managers.) 

Head Office : 53 Ieadenhall Street, E.C.3. 

Agents : Furness, Withy & Co., Itd., at Cardiff, Newcastle, etc. ; Houlder Bros. 
& Co., Itd., at Buenos Aires and other River Plate ports, Liverpool, etc. 

Regular services between London and Argentine, Uruguayan, and Brazilian ports; 
and Liverpool and Argentine and Uruguayan ports. Intermediate sailings between 
Newport, Mon., etc., and Argentine and Uruguayan ports. 

Sailings from Iondon and Liverpool fortnightly, intermediate services monthly. 

Duration of voyage by London and Liverpool services, 17-20 days. 


Donaldson South American Line, Ltd. 
Head Office: 14 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
London Office: Donaldson Bros., Itd., 16 Gracechurch Street, F.C. 
Liverpool Office: Donaldson Bros., Ltd., Cunard Building, Water Street. 
Buenos Aires Office: J. R. Williams & Co., Calle Reconquista 314. - 
Montevideo Office: J. R. Williams & Co., Calle Cerrito, 382. 
Santos Office: G. C. Dickinson & Co. 
Routes: Glasgow and Liverpool to Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
Sailings: Approximately three-weekly. No passengers are carried. 


Elders and Fyffes, Ltd. 

Head Office: 31-32 Bow Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Branch Offices : Avonmouth Dock, Bristol; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cardiff, 
Chatham, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Iiverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Woolwich, Rotterdam, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Cristébal, and Santa Marta. 

Services: Avonmouth, Liverpool, and Hull to Bermuda, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Port Iimén (Costa Rica), Cristébal (Panama), Santa Marta 
(Colombia), and Tela (Honduras). : 

Fares: From £30 single, £50 return. Duration of voyage: To Kingston, 14-15 
days; to other ports, 18-19 days; round trip, 34-35 days. 

The fleet does not carry cargo outwards. 


Gulf Line. 
Proprietors: Nautilus Steam Shipping Company. 
Head Office : 30 West Sunniside, Sunderland. 
Tondon: C. Howard & Sons, 45-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Liverpool: Wm. Nicol & Co., 18 James Street. 
Glasgow: Gulf Line Agency, 29 Waterloo Street. 
South Wales: F. & W. Ritson, 50-51 George Street, Cardiff. 
Tyne: Sharp & Co., Milburn House. 
Middlesbrough : Andrew Weir & Co. 
Antwerp: Wescott & Co., 21 Canal des Brasseurs. 


Agents : Chile—Corral, C. Prochelle; Lebu, Cia. Carbinifera los Rios de Curanilahue ; 
Coronel, Franklin and Co.; Lota, Jorge Walker; Talcahuano and Penco, Talcahuano 
Agencies Co.; Tomé, Antofagasta, Mejillones, Caleta, Coloso, Gibbs & Co. ; Valparaiso, 
Gibbs & Co.; Ios Vilos, H. C. Streeter; Guayacan, Fundicion Guayacan ; Coquimbo, 
Coquimbo Agencies Co.; Huasco, Craig, Vance & Co.; Carrizal Bajo, Soc. Minas y 
Fundiciones; Caldera, H. B. Beazley; Chanaral, Sheriff Hnos; Taltal, Williamson, 
Balfour & Co.; Tocopilla, Anglo-Chilian Nitrate & Railway Co., Ltd.; Iquique, Caleta 
Buena, and Junin, Buchanan Jones & Co.; Pisagua, I,. J. Garratt; Arica, Thomas 
Bradley; Punta Arenas, Soc. Com. Anon Braun & Blanchards. 

Ecuador: Guayaquil, Soc. Comercial Anglo-Ecuatoriana Itda. 

Peru: Uo, Agencia Maritima Peruana; Mollendo, Mollendo Agencies Co.; Pisco, 
Tomas Bull & Co.; Tambo de Mora, T. C. Conroy; Cerro Azul, Agencia Maritima 
y Commercial de C. A., Ltda.; Samanco, Soc. Agricola Nepefia, Itda.; Callao, Paita 
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and Huacho, Duncan, Fox & Co,; Casma, Juan E. Reyra; Supe, E. Ayulo & Co.; 
Chimbote, Agencia Juan Dalman; Salaverry and Guanape, Gonzales Larranga Hnos; 
Pacasmayo, C. G. Salas y Salinas; Eten, F. C. de Eten; Talara, London and Pacific 
Petroleum Co.; Lobitos, Lobitos Oilfields, I,td.; Chicama, Gildemeister & Co.; 
Pimentel, Vda.-de Piedra é hijos. 

Sailings : Every three weeks from Glasgow and Liverpool; every four weeks from 
Tyne or Tees, Antwerp and London, with occasional calls at South Wales to Chile, 
Peru, and Ecuador. Most steamers proceed via Panama Canal. 

Cargo vessels with limited passenger accommodation. 


Harrison ‘‘ Direct’? Line Steamers. 


Agents: Prentice, Service & Henderson, 175 West George Street, Glasgow. 
Regular fortnightly sailings from Iondon and Glasgow to Barbados, Trinidad, 
Grenada and other West Indian Islands, and Demerara. 
(See also Thomas and James Harrison.) 


Thos. & Jas. Harrison. 

Head Office: Mersey Chambers, Liverpool. 

London Office: Dock House, Billiter Street, E.C. 

Services : To Pernambuco, Maceié, Cabedello, Arucaju, Natal, Barbados, Trinidad, 
and other West Indies. Demerara, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Curacao, Puerto 
Colombia, Cartagena, Cristébal (with transhipment via Panama Canal to West Coast 
Central, and South America and Mexico), Puerto Cortes, Puerto Barrios, Livingston 
and Belize, Kingston (Jamaica), Bermuda, and Nassau. Puerto Mexico, Vera Cruz 
and Tampico. 


Houlder Brothers and Company, Ltd. 
(See also The British and Argentine Steam Navigation Company, Ltd.) 

Head Office: 53 Teadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

Offices : Argentina—Bueuos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fé, La Plata, Bahia Blanca; 
Uruguay: Montevideo. 

Brazil: Rio de Janeiro, Santos. 

From London and Liverpoo: to Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Passage 20-21 days. 
Also South Wales and Antwerp to River Plate ports. Homewards from Patagonia 
and River Plate to London, Liverpool and other ports with frozen and chilled meat 
and general cargo. 


Lamport and Holt Line. 


Head Office: Royal Liver Building, Liverpool. 

Telegrams: ‘‘Lamport, Liverpool.’’ Telephone: Bank 8850. 

Iondon Office: 36 Lime Street, E.C.3. 

Manchester Office : York Buildings, 21 York Street. New York Office : 42 Broadway. 

Rio de Janeiro Office : Avenida Rio Branco. Buenos Aires Office : Edificio Britanico. 
There are agents in the principal .towns of Argentina and Brazil, and also at 
Vaiparaiso and Lima. 

Fleet : 47 boats of a gross tonnage of 311,621 (excluding tugs, etc.). 

Routes : (1) From Liverpool and Glasgow, to Brazil, via Portugal. 

(z) From Liverpool and Glasgow to the River Plate, via Spain. f 

(3) From Antwerp, Middlesbrough, London, and Swansea to Brazil and the River 
Plate. 

(4) From New York to North Brazil, and vice versa. 

(3) I'rom New York to Central and South Brazil. 

(6) From New York to River Plate ports. 

7) From Brazil to New York. 

8) From Brazil to New Orleans. , 

(9) From Buenos Aires and Brazil to the United Kingdom and Continent. 

(10) From Buenos Aires to Brazil and New York. 

(11) From New Orleans to the River Plate. 

(12) From Manchester to New York and vice versa. F 4 

The chief mail passenger service is that between New York, Brazil, and the River 
Plate, calling at the West Indies, taking 21 days. ’ 

Sailings: The service from the United Kingdom to South America and from New 
York to South America is fortnightly. : t “ 

Voyage from the United Kingdom to Buenos Aires (via Brazil), about 24 days ; 
from New York to Buenos Aires (via Brazil), about 23 days. 
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Fares: New York to Rio de Janeiro—tst class, $250; 2nd class, $170; 3rd class, 
$100. New York to Montevideo—xst class, $290; 2nd class, $190; 3rd class, $120. 
New York to Buenos Aires—rst class, $300; 2nd class, $210; 3rd class, $125. 

Suites from New York to South American Atlantic ports from $810 to $1,050 
single. 

Leyland Line. 
Frederick Leyland and Company, Ltd. : 

Head Office: 27 and 29 James Street, Liverpool. (Telegrams: ‘‘Ieyland.”’)’ 

Tndon Offices: 38 Leadenhall Street, B.C.3. (Telegrams: ‘“Lerum, Led, 
London’’); 1 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. (Telegrams: “Vessels, Westrand, London’) 

Agents: Ia Guaira—Anglo-Venezuelan Trust & Agency, Ltd. Puerto Cabello, 
Boulton & Co. Barranquilla: Cia-Anglo-Colombia de Comisiones. Cartagena: 
Pombo Hnos & Co. Cristébal: W. Andrews & Co. Port Limén: Felipe J. Alvarado 
Td. Vera Cruz (Mexico): J. H. Drake. Tampico: Pulford Bros. 

Sailings : Fortnightly to Barbados, Trinidad, a Guaira, Puerto Colombia, Curacgoa 
Cartagena; Col6én and Cristébal for Pacific ports; Kingston (Jamaica), Vera Cruz 
Tampico, Progreso, and Puerto Mexico. 


Maclver Line. 
Head Office: 31 James Street, Liverpool. 
London Office: 6 Tloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3. 
Buenos Aires Agent: W. Allinson Bell, 240-50 Reconquista, Buenos Aires, 
Routes: Liverpool to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Rosario (without tranship- 
ment), 
i Avcraee passage, about 24 days. Special attention to shipments of pedigree 
ivestock. : t 
Nautilus Steam Shipping Company. 
: (See Gulf Line.) 


H. & W. Nelson, Lid., 
Managers of 
Nelson Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 
Nelson Line (Liverpool), Ltd., 

Head Office: 98 Leadenhall Street, London, H.C.3. 

Liverpool Office: 20 Water Street. 

Buenos Aires Office: Edificio Britanico, Reconquista, 314. 

La Plata Office: Gran Dock. 

Agents: Rio de Janeiro—Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.; Wilson, Sons, & Co. 
Montevideo: Christophersen Hnos. 

Routes : London and Liverpool to Canary Islands, Brazil, River Plate, via French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese ports. 

Sailings: Alternate Thursdays from London. Frequent service from Liverpool. 

The steamers Have accommodation for the finer descriptions of cargo, and, having 
mail packet privileges at Buenos Aires, proceed direct to the mail berths and discharge 
there, Limited accommodation on the outward voyage for pedigree livestock. 


Nitrate Producers’ Steam Ship Co., Ltd. 

Head Office: Billiter Street, London, B.C.3. 

Routes: (1) Clyde and Bristol Channel ports to the West Coast of South America, 
via the Magellan Straits, and thence to the United States, (2) West Coast of South 
America to Australia. } 

Cargo: Nitrate. 

Prince Line, Ltd. 
Head Office: 56 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. } 
Argentina; Houlder Bros. & Co., Ltd., Buenos Aires, Rosario, a Plata, Bahia 
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The Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 
(Established by Royal Charter, 1840.) 

Head Office: Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Pacific,” Liverpool. 

Telephone: Bank 9150 (rq lines). 

Directors: Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (Chairman), The Duke of Abercorn, K.P. 
J. W. Clark, A. Nevile Lubbock, J: G. Nicholson, I. Rome. 

Generdl Manager: Williari Lewis. Assistant Managers: Ed. James and Albert 
Whiteside. Secretary : Thos. I. Ford. 

Fleet : 33 vessels,with a gross tonnage of 191,478 tons (including tugs, launches, etc.). 


ROUTES OF THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
Mail, Passenger, and Freight Services :— 

Liverpool.—La Rochelle Pallice, (France), Santander, Coruna, Vigo (Spain), Havana 
(Cuba), Cristébal C.Z., Balboa (Panama), and West Coast of South America. 

Liyerpool—t,a Rochelle Pallice (Fratice), Coruna, Vigo, Leixoes, Lisbon, Rio de 

aneiro, Santos, Montevideo, Port Statiley (Falkland Islands), Punta Arenas (Straits 
of Magellan), West Coast of South’ Ametica; returning to England via Panama 
Canal, Cuba, Spain, and France. 

New York.—Havana, Panama Canal, Peru, and Chile, 

Freight Services from Liverpool.—Glasgow, Swansea, London, Hull, Middlesbrough, 
and Antwerp to Kast and West Coasts of South America, via Panama Canal or 
Straits of Magellan. 

New York.—Panama Canel, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 

Local Passenger and Freight Services :—* 

Crist6ébal to Central American ports, 

Cristébal to Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 


The Royal, Mail Steam Packet Company. 
(Established by Royal Charter, 1839.) 

Head Office: Royal Mail House, Moorgate, London, E.C.z. 

Telegrams: ‘‘Omarius Ave,’”’ London. 

Telephone: London Wall 6460 (10 lines). 

Directors: Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (Chairman and Managing Director), The Duke 
of Abercorn, K.P., John William Clark, A: Nevile Lubbock, Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., 
M.P. 

Manager: P. G. M. Mitchell, Assistant Managers: J. Allsop and C. C. Barber. 
Secretary : D. I. Conradi. 

Fleet : 46 vessels, with a gross tonnage (including tugs, launches, etc.) of 366;332 
tons. The fleets of the companies closely affiliated with the R.M.S.P. Co, have a 
gross tonnage of 1,763,837; making a grand total of 2,130,169 tons. 


SOUTH AMERICAN ROUTES 
of The Royal Mail Line. 

Passenger ahd Freight Services :—_ t 1 y 

(x) From Southampton via France, Spain, Portugal, Madeira to Pernambuco, 
Bahia, Rio de Jaheito, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires by R.M.S.P: “A” 
Class Steamers. _ ; : y 

(2) From Livetpool via France, Spain, Portugal to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and 
Buenos Aires by R.M.S.P. “D” Class Steainers. HY 
__ (3) From Halifax (N.S.) via Bermuda and West Indies to Demerara, 
Freight Services :— é ; s 

(1) From Hull, Antwerp, Swatisea, London, and Lisbon to Pernambuco, Maceio, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Rio Grande do Sul. ‘ . 

(2) From Hull, Antwerp, and London to Montevideo, Buenos Aires and to Rosario 


by Trans-shipment. 
R.M.S.P. Meat Transports, Ltd. 
Head Office: 17-18 Telegraph Street, London, £.C.2. 
The Directors, Secretary, Branch Offices, and Agents are the same as those of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet,Company. 
Fleet: 5 vessels, of a total gross totinage of 44,451 tons. 
Routes : United Kingdoti to River Plate. Sdilings : Fortnightly. 
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ARGENTINE. 


Braun and Blanchard Line. 


About every three weeks from Buenos Aires to Punta Arenas, Talcahuano, and 
intermediate ports. 


Compania Importadora y Exportadora de la Patagonia. 
Fortnightly sailings from Buenos Aires to Punta Arenas, and intermediate 
ports. 


Compafia Mercantil y de Transportes ‘‘ Domingo Barthe.” 
Head Office: Avenida de Mayo, 490 Buenos Aires. 
Passenger and cargo-boats, between Buenos Aires and’ Asuncién, Posadas, and 
the Falls of Iguazt. 


Sud Atlantica. 
Soc. Anon, de Navegacién. 
(See also Argentine Navigation Co., (Nicolas Mihanovich), Ltd., and Uruguayan 
Navigation Co., Ltd.) 
Head Office : Calle Cangallo 300, Buenos Aires. 
Fleet : 2 cargo vessels and 11 Lighters. 
Services : (cargo only) Buenos Aires to Necochea, Buenos Aires to Patagones, 
Buenos Aires to Porto Alegre. 


BELGIAN. 


Lloyd Royal Belge S.A. 
Head Office : 24, Longue rue Neuve, Antwerp. 
London Office : ror, Leadenhall Street. 
Rio de Janeiro: 19, Avenido Rio Branco; Santos: 15, rua do Commercio; Bahia: 
tua Sao Jo&io; Buenos Aires : Cangallo 315 & 25 de Mayo 214. 
Regular cargo service from Antwerp and other Continental ports. 


BRAZILIAN. 


Amazon River Steam Navigation Company (1911). 
Head Office : Caixa Postal 469, Para. 
London Correspondents: Binder, Hamlyn & Co., 80 Bishopsgate, .C.2. 


Companhia Nacional de Navegacao Costeira. 
Under the same administration as Lage Irmaos. 
Head Office: Caixo do Correio 1032, Rio de Janeiro. 


AGENTS. 

Victoria (Antenor Guimaraes), Ilheus (Ij1iz da Silva Pinto), Bahia (Isaias de 
Andrade), Aracjui (Carlos Cruz), Maceid (Manoel Ramalho), Recife (Ulysses de Faria 
Correa), Parahyba (Manoel Raymundo Ferreira Farias), Macau (Vitoldo Zaremba), 
Areia Branca-Mossor6é (Tertuliano Fernandes), Sao Sebastiao (Hilariado Amancio 
de Moraes), Santos (Alberto Rebustillo), Paranagua (Euripedes Branco), Antonyna 
(Joaquim Cardozo), Sdo Francisco (Antonio P, de Oliveira), Itajahy (Jayme Silva), 
Florianopolis (Leonel H. da Luz), Imbituba (Alvaro Catao), Rio Grande do Sul 
(Pedro Fernandes Braga), Pelotas (Francisco A. Gomes da Costa), Porto Alegre 
(Mario Murillo Barbosa), Sado Paulo (Alfredo Freire). 

Sailings to all ports bi-weekly. 


Commercio e Navegaciao. 
Head Office: Rio de Janeiro. 
Service between Brazil and Europe; local service between Rio de Janeiro and 
Manaos, via Victoria, Bahia, etc. 


Companhia Navegacio Bahiana. 
Service from Bahia north to Sergipe and Pernambuco. 
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Companhia de Navegagio de Maranhio. 


Maranhao to Para; Maranhao to Sido Bento; Maranhao to Pernambuco, calling 
at intermediate ports. 


Companhia de Navegagiio S. Joao da Barra e Campos. 
Service on the Parahyba River. 


Companhia Pernambucana de Navegacao. 
Service from Pernambuco to Maranhao; to Bahia; and to Rocca. 


Companhia de Viacio Sao Paulo-Matto Grosso. 
Established 1908. 

Head Office: 45 Rua Jose Bonifacio, Sdo Paulo. 

500 kilometres trade route between Sao Paulo and Matto Grosso. Ferry-boat 
across the Parana River at Porto Tibiricia. Regular steamship navigation on the 
Parana and tributary rivers. 

Lloyd Brazileiro. 

Head Office: Rio de Janeiro. 

Service from Rio de Janeiro: North Line, between Rio de Janeiro and Mandaos. 
South Line, between Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. Weekly sailings on Fridays 
and Thursdays respectively. The Company operates many other small lines. 

Lloyd Nacional. 

Head Office: Rio de Janeiro. 


Skoglands Linje. 
See Norwegian. 


CANADIAN. 


Canadian Mexican Pacific. 


_ From Victoria, B.C., monthly to Salina Cruz, calling at Mazatlan, Manzanillo, 
and Acapulco. 


CHILEAN. 


Borquez & Cia. 
Head Office : Valparaiso. 
Local service to north and south of Valparaiso. 


Compaiiia Sud Americana de Vapores. 
(The South American Steamship Company, Chilean Line.) 
Head Office : Valparaiso, calle Blanco 895. 


Monthly service between Valparaiso and New York, touching at Antofagasta 
Iquique, Callao, Payta, and Cristobal. Fortnightly service between Valparaiso and 
Guayaquil (Ecuador), calling at main intermediate ports. Fortnightly service be- 
tween Valparaiso and Pimentel (North of Pert), calling at intermediate ports. 

Gonzales, Soffia & Cia. 

Head Office : Valparaiso. ; ‘ 

Weekly service between Valparaiso and Arica, calling at Coquimbo, Huasco, 
Caldera, Taltal, Antofagasta, Tocopilla, and Iquique. 

Soc. Anon, ‘‘ Menendez Behety.’’ 
Regular service between southern Chilean ports and Patagonia. 


COLOMBIAN. 


Anglo-Colombia Navigation Co. 
Buenaventura to San Pablo. 
The Colombia Railways and Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Between Barranquilla, Cartagena, and La Dorada, Beltran, and Girardot. 
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Compaiiia Antioquefia de Trasportes. 
Barranquilla and_Ta Dorada. 


Compafia de Navegacién del Rio Atrato. 
Monthly service between Cartagena and Quibdo. 


Compafiia de Navegacién del Rio Cauca. 
Between Cali and Cartago. 


Compania Pérez Rosa. 
Navigating the Magdalena River. 


Empresa Aliadas. 
Between Barranquilla and La Dorada, and up the Cauca River, 


Empresa Hanseatica. 
Wiese & Starck. 
Head Office : Barranquilla. 
Service between Barranquilla and La Dorada. 
Empresa Nacional de Los Rios Sini y Atrato. 
Fortnightly service to Sint and Atrato rivers, and from Cartagena to Monteria. 


f Empresa de Navegacién F, A. Scharberg. 
On the Sint and Atrato rivers: between Cartagena and Quibdo: between 
Cartagena and Monteria. 


COSTA RICAN. 


Empresa de Trasportes Maritimos del Golfo de Nicoya. 
Serves points in the Gulf of Nicoya. 


3 CUBAN. 


pO Bes | Empresa Naviera de Cuba, S.A. 
| Head Office: Havana. 
Regular service from Havana to other Cuban ports; also to Porto Rico and 
Dominican Republic. 
Isle of Pines Steamship Co, 
Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, W.I. 
Sailings : Leaving Isle of Pines on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays for Batabané 
(Cuba). Returning Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


DANISH. 


Det Forenede Danpskibs-Selskab Aktieselskab. 
(Copenhagen, 

Agents :— 

London: The United Shipping Co., Itd., 108 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

Liverpool: N. Johansen & Dahl. 

Bahia: J. D. Brusell. 

Buenos Aires : Scandinavian South-American Shipping Co., Ltd. Rio de Janéiro; 
Cumming Young. Santos: G. C. Dickinson & Co. 

Sailings about three-weekly, with fast motor vessels of 7,000-10,000 tons, from 
Buenos Aires, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, to Copenhagen, Scandinavia, and Baltic. 


DUTCH. 
Koninklijke Hollandsche Lloyd. 
(Royal Holland Lloyd.) 


Head Office : Oostelyke Handelskade 12, Amsterdam. : 
London Agents: Wainwright Bros, & Co., 21 Fenchurch Street E.C.3. D. H, 
Drakeford, 60 Haymarket, S.W.1.. , 
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Agencies in South America :— 


ee hese: Buenos Aires (Lloyd Real Holandés, 240 Reconquista 250). Rosario 
2 '¢. Lea). 


Brazil: Pernambuco and Cabedello (Julius von Sdhsten & Co.); Bahia (Conde & 
Co.); Rio de Janeiro (Sociedade Anonyma Martinelli, 106 Avenida Rio Branco) ; 
Santos (Sociedade Anonyma Martinelli, Rua 15 de Novembro 347); CearA (Leite 
Barboza & Co.); Rio Grande do Sul (E. Wigg & Sons). 

Uruguay: Montevideo (Antonio Piaggio, 425 Piedras). 

Passenger and Freight Services : Fortnightly to Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 

Freight Services : Three-weekly to Brazil, 12 days to the River Plate. 


Koninklijke West-Indische Maildienst. 
(Royal Netherlands West-India Mail.) 

Head Office; Amsterdam, 

Fortnightly service of passenger steamers from Hamburg, Amsterdam, Dover, 
and Boulogne to Barbados, Trinidad, Venezuela, Curacao, Port au Prince, New 
York, Puerto-Cabello, Curacao, Puerto Colombia, Cartagena, Cristébal, Puerto Limén, 
and back to Plymouth, Havre, Amsterdam, and Hamburg. 

Four-weekly service of passenger steamers from Amsterdam to Madeira, Para- 
maribo, Demerara, Barbados, Trinidad, Carupano, and back to Havre and Amsterdam. 

Weekly service of passenger and cargo steamers New York to Haiti, Venezuela, 
and Curacao and vice versa. 

Three-weekly service of cargo steamers from Hamburg, Bremen, and Amsterdam 
to Cap Haitien, Puerto Plata, Sanchez, San Pedro de Macoris, San Domingo City, 
Jacmel, Aux Cayes, Port au Prince, Santiago de Cuba, Puerto Cortez, Puerto Barrios, 
and Livingston, and back via Kingston, Haitien, Dominican ports to Havre, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg. 

Fortnightly service of cargo steamers from Hamburg, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, to Kingston, via Panama Canal to the Pacific ports of South America, and 
back to European destinations. C 


DUTCH GUIANA. 


Government steamship service between Albina, Paramaribo, Coronie, Nickerie. 
Springlands, and Georgetown. : 

Sailings : Weekly, alternately : Paramaribo-Nickerie-Springlands-Georgetown and 
vice versa; and Paramaribo-Coronie-Nickerie-Georgetown. Paramaribo-Albina, 
fortnightly. Large steam and motor-launch service along the rivers. 


FRENCH. 


Chargeurs Réunis. 

Head Office (Administration, Booking, and Freight): 3 Boulevard Malesherbes 
Paris. 

Agents ot Representatives in most towns in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

Routes and Sailings :— 

Accelerated services : Hamburg to River Plate. Every ten days from Hamburg, 
Antwerp, Havre, La Rochelle-Pallice, for Bilbao, Coruna or Villagarcia, or Vigo, 
Leixoes or Lisbon, Dakar, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aites. 

Regular services: Antwerp to River Plate. Every 28 days from Antwerp, 
Dunkirk, Havre, Teneriffe, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. : . 

Antwerp to Brazil-River Plate. Every 28 days from Antwerp, Dunkirk, Havre, 
Bordeaux, Leixoes, Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Buenos Aires. 

Hamburg to Brazil. Every 28 days from Hamburg, Antwerp, Havre, 
Leixoes, Lisbon, Pernambuco, Maceio, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Rio Grande do 
Sul. : 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, Ltd. 
Head Office: 6 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Agents General, London : Cia Generale, Transatlantique, Itd., 22 Pall Mall (Passage 
Deptmt.) 4 Lloyds Avenue (Freight), Pre is 

his Company has agents in most cities in Central and South America, including 

Barranquilla (Banque Dugand), Bogota (Ruperto Campos), Callao (Colonia 
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Rehder et cie.), Cayenne (M. Magny), Concepcién (M. Gibbs), Demerara (Wieting 
and Richter), Guatemala City (Beyré & Co.), Guayaquil (Reyre), Havana (Ernest 
Gaye), Maracaibo (M. Roche), Mexico City (F. Burgunder), Rio de Janeiro (D’Orey 
& Co.), San José de Costa Rica (MM. Tournon), San Miguel (M. Meardi), Santiago 
and Valparaiso (F, Broom). 


Services include : Havre, Plymouth, and Bordeaux to Colén (passengers and freight 
—15 to 18 days); Anvers-Havre-Cuba-Mexico (freight) ; Antwerp-Havre-Bordeaux- 
South and North Pacific (freight); Saint Nazaire-Colon (passengers and freight— 
15 to 18 days); Saint Nazaire-Havana-Vera Cruz (passengers and freight—12 to 
15 days); Le Havre, Spanish ports, Havana, New Orleans (passengers and freight) ; 
Havre, Plymouth, and New York—Havre, Cuba, and Houston. 


Compagnie de Navigation Sud-Atlantique. 
(3 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris.) 
Mail Service: Every 28 days from Bordeaux to Vigo, Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires (passengers, all classes). 
Cargo and Passenger Service: Every 28 days from Bordeaux to Corufia, Oporto 
(Leixoes), Lisbon, Dakar, Pernambuco or Bahia (alternately), Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 


Société Générale de Transports Maritimes a Vapeur. 
5 Rue de Suréne, Paris 

Agents in South America: Argentina—Ljwuis Nicol, Reconquista 433, Buenos Aires. 

Brazil: Companhia Commercial et Maritima, Avenida Rio Branco 14-16, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Caixa de Correio 202, Santos; Wildberger & Co., Bahia. 

Uruguay : Ijuis Nicol, Montevideo. 

Services: (1) Thrice-monthly, calling at Las Palmas or Santos or Dakar, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos or Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, returning to Marseilles ; (2) monthly 
cargo-boats from Marseilles to La Plata via Genoa and Spanish ports; (3) monthly 
steamers for passengers and cargo sailing to Rio de Janeiro via Genoa, Spanish ports, 
and Gibraltar. 


FRENCH GUIANIAN. 


Tancy & Cie. 
Coastal service; also between Cayenne, Paramaribo, Demerara, Trinidad, and 


Martinique. 
GERMAN. 


Hamburg-Siidamerikanische Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft. 
Head Office: Holzbriicke 8, Hamburg. 
Telegrams: “Columbus.” 
Fortnightly services to Montevideo and Buenos Aires; monthly services to South 
Brazil ports (including Pelotas and Porto Alegre); fortnightly services to Mid-Brazil 


ports. 
ITALIAN. 


Lloyd del Pacifico. 
Head Office: Genoa, 


Lloyd Sabaudo. 
Head Office: Palazzo della Meridiana, Piazza Meridiana, Genoa. 
Services: Genoa to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, via 


Barcelona; Genoa and Naples to New York; Genoa and Naples, etc., to Australia, 
via Suez Canal Ports and Colombo. 


Navigazione Generale Italiana. 
Societa Riunite Florio-Rubattino e Tloyd Italiano, 


Head Office : Genoa. 

Regular service ; Naples, Barcelona, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires wa 

re 
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Transatlantica Italiana. 
Head Office: 40 Via Balbi, Genoa. 


La Veloce. 
Head Office : Piazza Deferrari, Palazzo, N.G.1, Genoa. 
Regular passenger and cargo service: Marseilles, Barcelona, Funchal, Teneriffe, 
Trinidad, Ia Guayra, Curacao, Puerto Colombia, Puerto Limén, Colén, Guayaquil, 
Callao, Mollendo, Arica, Iquique, and Valparaiso. 


JAPANESE. 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Head Office: Tokyo. London Branch: 4 Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3. 
Agents: Argentina—Lamport and Holt, Buenos Aires. 
Brazil: Lamport and Holt, Antunes dos Santos & Co., Santos and Sdo Paulo. 
Service : Two-monthly ; Kobe, Moji, Singapore, South African ports, Rio de Janeiro, 


Buenos Aires. 
MEXICAN. 


Compafiia Mexicana de Navegacién. 
Calls at Tampico, Vera Cruz, Puerto Mexico, etc., four times a month. 


Compania Naviera del Pacifico. 
Calls frequently at Pacific ports (Guaymas, Mazatlan, etc.). 


Vapores Correos Mexicanos. 
To Frontera, Jonuta, Amatitlan, and other points from San Juan Bautista. 


NORWEGIAN. 


Den Norske Syd-Amerika Linje. 
(The Norwegian South-America Line.) 
Head Office : Lille Strandgate 5, Christiania. 

London Agents : Fred. Dessen & Co., 6-8 Lime Street Square, E.C. 3. 

Agencies: Argentina : Lineas Noruego Sud Americanas S.A. 

Brazil: Stray, Engelhart & Co., Ltd., Rio de Janeiro and Santos; J. D. Brusell, 
Bahia; Julius von Sdhsten, Pernambuco; Hermogenes & Cia., Paranagua; Edward 
Wigg & Sons, Rio Grande do Sul. Uruguay: J. R. Williams & Co., Montevideo. 

Fleet : 8, or more, Diesel motor ships and steamers. 

Service: Fortnightly or three-weekly from East and West Norway to Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Argentine; regular sailings from South-Finnish Ports and Copenhagen 
to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Rio Grande do Sul, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
Duration of voyage from Scandinavian Ports to Buenos Aires via Brazil, 30 days. 

No steamer has accommodation for more than eleven passengers. 


Fred. Olsen & Co. 
Head Office: Christiania. 
Services: Norway to Newcastle (Tyne Dock), Grangemouth, London, Rouen, 
' Havre, Dunkirk, Calais, Antwerp, Garston, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Buenos Aires, 
Brazilian ports, North and South Pacific Coast, and Baltic ports. 


Skoglands Linje (Brazil) Limited. 


‘Avenida Rio Branco No. 9g, 2nd floor, 221-227, Rio de Janeiro. : 
Regular 1st-class cargo steamers between Europe-Brazil-River Plate, and vice- 
versa, and Brazil-New Orleans and New York. 


PERUVIAN. 


Compaiiia Peruana de Vapores. 
(Peruvian Steamship Company.) 
Head Office: Plaza Grau, Callao, Peru. 


Branch Office: Colén and Balboa, Panama. d . 
Weekly service between Cristébal, Guayaquil, Callao, and intermediate and 


southern ports. 
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SPANISH. 


Compaiia Transatlintica de Vapores Correos Espaiioles. 
Head Office: 14 Apartado, Barcelona, Spain. 
Liverpool Agents: Larrinaga & Co., Ltd., 30 James Street. 
Sailings from Spain to Puerto Rico, Havana, New York, Vera Cruz, Coldén, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Fernando Po, Manila, Hong Kong, Yokohama, Valparaiso. 


Pinillos, Izquierdo & Cia. 
Agents: Zenha, Ramos & Co., 1 de Marco 73, Rio de Janeiro. 
Sailings from Spain to Santos, etc. 


SWEDISH. 


Rederiaktiebolaget Nordstjernan. 


(Johnson Line.) 

Head Office: Stureplan 3, Stockholm. 

London Agents: A. Johnson & Co, (London), Ltd., ror Ieadenhall Street, E.C.3. 

Agencies in South America: Argentina—Buenos Aires (W. Allinson Bell, 240 
Reconquista). 

Bolivia: La Paz (W. R. Grace & Co.). 

Brazil: Pernambuco (Williams & Co.), Rio de Janeiro (Luiz Campos); Bahia 
(H. Enedeville & Co.), Santos (Johnson Line Agencies). 

Chile: Punta Arenas (Braun & Blanchard), Corral (W. R. Grace & Co.), Talcuhuano 
(The Talcuhuano Agencies Co.), Valparaiso (W. R. Grace & Co.), Coquimbo (The 
Coquimbo Agencies Co.), Taltal, Antofagasta, Tocopilla, Iquique, Arica, Pisagua 
(Nitrate Agencies, Ltd.). 

Ecuador: Guayaquil (The Guayaquil Agencies Co.). 

Guatemala: Guatemala City (W. R. Grace & Co.). 

Panama: Panama City, Col6n (Panama Agencies Co.). 

Peru: Mollendo (Mollendo Agencies, Itd.), Pisco (Pisco Agencies, Itd.), Callao 
(W. R. Grace & Co.), Salaverry (Salaverry Agencies Co.). 

Salvador: San Salvador (Agencia W. R. Grace & Co.). 

Uruguay: Montevideo (Antonio Piaggio). 

Regular services between ports in Sweden and Finland (Gothenburg, Malmé, 
Stockholm, and Helsingfors), and (1) Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires; and (2) between ports in Sweden, 
Finland, and Norway (Gothenburg, Malmé6, Stockholm, Helsingfors, and Christiania), 
and Puerto Colombia, Panama, Acajutla, Champerico, Guayaquil, Callao, Iquique, 
Antofagasta, and Valparaiso, etc, 


UNITED STATES. 


Blue Diamond Line. 
Head Office: New York. 


Cuyamel Fruit Co. Steamship Service. 

Head Office: New Orleans. 

Sailings : New Orleans to Cienfuegos, Cuba—Weekly with freight and passengers 
New Orleans to Bluefields, Nicaragua—Weekly with freight and passengers. New 
Orleans to Puerto Cortez and Omoa, Honduras—Semi-weekly with freight and 
passengers; New Orleans to Veracruz, Mexico—Weekly with freight and passengers. 


Independent Steamship Line. 
Agents; Vaccaro Bros. & Co., New Orleans. 
Weekly departures for Ceiba, Honduras. 


Isthmian Lines, 


Managers and General Agents: Norton, Lilly & Co., 26 Beaver Street, New York, 
Service: New Orleans to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Rosario. 
ailing: Monthly. : 
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Norton Line. 
Managets and General Agents: Norton, Lilly & Co., 26 Beaver Street, New York, 
Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Oregon. 
Argentine Agents: J. R. Williams & Co., Buenos Aires. 
Sailings : About every three weeks to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Rosario; 


making the voyage from New York to Montevideo in about 23 days, and carrying 
general merchandise. 


Panama Rail-road Company. 
24 State Street, New York. 
Sailings from New York for Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and Cristébal, Panama Canal 
Zone, every ro days. 
Trinidad Line. 
Head Office : Furness, Withy & Co., [td., 34 Whitehall Street, New York City. 
Fortnightly for Grenada, Trinidad, and Demerara, 


United Fruit Company Steamship Service. 
Head Office : 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


General European Agents: A. J. Shepherd & Co., Dashwood House, 9 New Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


Agents in South and Central America and Mexico—Artgentine: Buenos Aires 
(Express Villalonga and American Express Co.). 

Bolivia : La Paz (Tomas Bradley). 

Chile : Valparaiso (G. C. Kenrick & Co.), Tocopilla (Anglo de Vapores), Santiago 
(Spencer & Waters, and G, C. Kenrick & Co.), Iquique (Carlos H. Lemare), Antofagasta 
(Carlos H. Lemare), and Arica (Tomas Bradley). 

Colombia : Cartagena (Rafael del Castillo & Co.), Barranquilla (Alzamora, Palacio 
& Co.), Santa Marta (C. D. Doswell), Cali and Buenaventura (Luis R. Lopez). 

Costa Rica : Port Limén (G. P. Chittenden), San José (Sasso and Pirie). 

Cuba : Havana (W. M. Daniel), Santiago de Cuba (I,. Abascal y Sobrinos). 

Ecuador : Guayaquil (Andean Trading Co.). 

Guatemala : Guatemala City (P. A. Bruni), Puerto Barrios (R. K. Thomas). 

Honduras (British) : Belize, C. V. Freeman. 

Honduras (Spanish) : Tela (Tela Railroad Co.), Puerto Cortez (H. F. Nolte), Puerto 
Castilla (Truxillo Railroad Co.). 

Mexico : Mexico City (Adolfo E. Hegewisch and Wells Fargo & Co.), and Vera Cruz 
(Adolfo EK. Hegewisch). 

Panama; Panama City (Thomas H. Jacome), Almirante (H. S. Blair). 

Panama Canal Zone: Cristébal (M. C. O’Hearn), 

Peru : Lima (R. T. Sparks & Co.), Mollendo (Rowlands & Co.), Arequipa (Smith & 
Co.). 

Weekly Services: (1) New York-Jamaica-Panamaé-Colombia; (2) New York- 
Havana-Panama-Costa Rica; (3) New Orleans-Havana-Panama; (4) New Orleans- 
British Monduras-Guatemala; (5) New York-Havana-Jamaica-British Honduras- 
Guatemala-Honduras; (6) New Orleans-Cuba-Canal Zoue-Costa Rica~Honduras-Cuba. 


Ward Line. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York. 

Services: (1) New York to Cuba, Mexico, and the Bahamas; semi-weekly to 
Havana; weekly to Progreso, Vera Cruz, Tampico,Cienfuegos, Manzanillo, Santiago, 
and Guantanamo; monthly to Puerto Mexico and Frontera; fortnightly to Nassau. 

(2) New Orleans to Cuba and Mexico weekly ; Havana to Matanzas, Cardenas, Sagua 
Caibarien, Neuvitas, Antilla, Santiago, Guantanamo, Cienfuegos, Manzanillo, Tampico, 
Vera Cruz and Progreso; Havana to Puerto Mexico monthly. : 

(3) Orange, Beaumont, Port Arthur, and Galveston to Mexico: monthly to 
Tampico and Vera Cruz, 
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URUGUAYAN. 


Uruguayan Navigation Company, Ltd. 
(See also Argentine Navigation Co. (Nicol4s Mihanovich), Ltd., and Siid 
Atlantica Co.). 

Head Office: Calle Piedras 351, esquina Solis, Montevideo. Branch at Salto. 

Fleet : 6 passenger and 4 cargo vessels, 4 tugs and 6 lighters. : 

Services: Nightly in either direction between Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo to Salto, 4 times weekly. ; 

Fares : Montevideo to Buenos Aires $10 1st class, $4.40 3rd class. Montevideo 
to Salto $20 1st class, $10 3rd class. 


VENEZUELAN. 


Compafiia Anonima de Navegacién Fluvial y Costanera. 
Service between Ia Guayra, Curacao, and Maracaibo. Connects with lake steamers 
at Maracaibo. 
Compafiia Anonima Venezolana de Navegacién. 
Fortnightly service between Ciudad Bolivar and Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


Red ‘‘D”’ Line. 

Head Office : 82 Wall Street, New York. 

Agents: H. L. Boulton & Co., La Guayra, and Caracas; Boulton & Co., Puerto 
Cabello; H. L. Boulton, Jr. & Co., Maracaibo; S. E. L. Maduro & Sons, Curacao; 
I. A. Senior é Hijo, Coro; Sobrinos de Izquierdo & Co., San Juan; Thomas Boothby, Jr., 
Mayaguez. 

Weekly between New York and Venezuelan ports, calling at Porto Rico and Curacao. 
Combined passenger and cargo service, carrying U.S, Mails. 


HUSUN INSTRUMENTS NAVIGATE 
AIR fF ARTH AND SEA 


The Dead Beat Compass—as used in ships of 
R.M.S.P. Co. Steady under all conditions. 


Sextants—our speciality for over 100 years. 


Husun Clocks & Chronometers—Dealt in and 
used by those demanding the best. 


Yacht Outfits & Fittings. 


HENRY HUGHES & SON, LTD. 
59 Fenchurch Street, London. 
Cables: Azimuth, Fen, London, 
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RAILWAYS OF 
LATIN-AMERICA 


NELSON LINES 


REGULAR MAIL PASSENGER 
and FREIGHT SERVICES to 


BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE 


| 


LONDON and BOULOGNE to VIGO, CANARY ISLANDS, 
RIO DE JANEIRO, MONTEVIDEO, and BUENOS AIRES 


THROUGH TICKETS ISSUED to ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
and PORTS of SOUTH AMERICA 


FREQUENT SERVICE FROM LIVERPOOL 


PASSENGERS for BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE are 
RECOMMENDED to TRAVEL by the NELSON LINE. 
The Steamers are Highly Popular with the Travelling Public, 
and Passengers are Assured of Every Satisfaction 


HOLIDAY CRUISES to CANARY ISLANDS 
at Reduced Rates 


For FARES, SAILINGS, etc., apply 


H. & W. NELSON LTD. 

Head Office: 98 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 11 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
LIVERPOOL—20 WATER ST. BIRMINGHAM—86 NEW ST. 
BUENOS AIRES—314 RECONQUISTA 
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RAILWAYS OF LATIN-AMERICA, 


ARGENTINA. 


Argentine Great Western Railway Company, Ltd. 
Dashwood House; 9 New Broad Street, Iondon, E.C.2. 


(Administered by the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway Compan: td. 
Mileage : 1026. Gauge, 5 ft. 6 in. i" 7 Ge ce 


Argentine North-Eastern Railway Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E;C.2. 
Mileage: 754. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. 
Area: Provinces of Corrientes, Misiones, connecting with the Paraguay Central 
Railway in the north and the Entre Rios Railways in the south. 


Argentine Railway Company. 
Serves Provinces of Santa Fé and Territory of the Chaco. Metre gauge. 


Argentine Transandine Railway Company, Ltd. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, B.C.2. 
Area: Connecting link across the Andes between the Argentine Great Western 
Railway and the Chilean Transandine Railway. 
Gauge : Metre. 
Argentino del Norte Railway. 
Starting at Santa Fé, it serves the Provinces of Santa Fé, Cérdoba, La Rioja, San 
Juan, and Catamarca. 
Metre gauge. i 
Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway Company, Ltd. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


(Worked by the.Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway Company, Id.) 
Mileage: 763. Gauge, 5 ft. 6 in. 


_ Buenos Aires Central Railway. 
(Inc. under the laws of the Argentine Republic as the Ferro Carril Central de Buenos 
Aires, Limitada.) 
Mileage : 280. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. 
Buenos Aires, Ensenada and South Coast Railway Compatty, Ltd. 
: River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, H.C.2. 
(Worked by the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway.) 
Mileage: 109. Gauge, 5 ft. 6 in. : 
Area :; Connecting the ports of Buenos Aires and Ensenada. 


Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
(The Company also works the Buenos Aires Ensenada and South Coast Railway 
Co., Itd. Jointly with the Buenos Aires Western Railway, Itd., it operates the 
Buenos Aires Midland Railway Co., Ltd.) 


Mileage owned : 3,948. Gauge, 5 ft. 6 in. ; 
‘Area : Province of Buenos Aires, Territories of La Pampa, Rio Negro, and Neuquen. 


Buenos Aires Midland Railway Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 


Mileage : 322. Gauge, 3 ft. 3 in. ? 
Area pron the Capital to Carhue, Province of Buenos Aires. 
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Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway Company, Ltd. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Includes Argentine Great Western, Bahia Blanca, and North Western and Villa | 
Maria and Rufino Railways. \ 
Mileage : 3,428. Gauge, 5 ft.6in. _ j ‘ 
Area: Provinces of Buenos Aires, San Luis, Mendoza, Territories of La Pampa 
and Rio Negro. 


Buenos Aires Port Lines. } 
A line of 4,689 metres, which links up the Central Argentine with the Great Southern 
systems. Gauge, 5 ft. 6 in. 
Buenos Aires Western Railway, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 


Mileage : 1,882. Gauge, 5 ft. 6 in. 
Area : Provinces of Buenos Aires, San Ij1is, and Mendoza, Territory of La Pampa. 


Central Argentine Railway, Ltd. 
3A Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage : 3,305. Gauge, 5 ft. 6 in. (including 27 miles mixed 5 ft. 6 in., and 1°00 
metre gauge). 
Area : Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, Cérdoba, Santiago del Estero, Tucuman. 


Central Norte Argentino. 
(STATE RAILWAY.) 


Metre gauge system, of 4,928 Kms. Serves the Provinces of Santa Fé, Santiago 
del Estero, Tucuman, Salta, Jujuy, Cordoba, San Juan, La Rioja and Catamarca. 


Central Railway of Chubut Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, 13, South Place, London, E.C.2. 
(Line leased to Argentine State Railways.) 
Mileage : 65. Gauge, metre. 
Area; Districts of Trelew and Gaiman. Territory of Chubut, ocean port, Puerto 
Madryn. 


Compagnie du Chemin de fer de Rosaric-Puerto Belgrano (Soc. Anonyme). 
(Ferrocarril de Rosario 4 Puerto Belgrano.) 


22 Rue Caumartin, Paris, and Rosario de Santa Fé. 


Mileage : 826km. Gauge, 5 ft. 6 in. 
Area : The western portion of the Province of Buenos Aires and Santa Fé. 


Compagnie Francaise des Chemins de fer de la Province de Santa Fé (Société Anonyme). 
66 Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 


Mileage: 1,911 km. Gauge, 3 ft. 3 in. 
Area : Province of Santa Fé. 


Cérdoba Central Railway Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage: 1,202. Gauge, 3 ft. 3 in. 


Area: Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, Cérdoba, Santiago del Estero, Cata- 
marca, and Tucuman, 


Entre Rios Railways Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage: 729. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. 
_ Atea : Province of Entre Rios connecting with Buenos Aires, and with the Argen- 
tine North-Eastern at Concordia (whence connection with Paraguay). 
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Ferro Carril Puerto Ocampo. 
Alsina 261, Buenos Aires. 


Serves the Province of Entre Rios, from Las Palmas to Parana and Concordia. 
Metre gauge. 
Patagonia State Railways. 
(Fomento Railways :) 


ns ee Antonio to Lago Nahuel Huapi : 452 km. 

. uerto Deseado to Colonia Las Heras : 284 km. 

Patagonia system. | (c) Comodoro Rivadavia to Colonia Sarmiento : 200 km. 
: (d) Formosa to Embarcacién : 299 km. 

Del Este : Diamante to Federal : 167 km. 


Province of Buenos Aires Railway. 
Buenos Aires to Villegas. Metre gauge. 
Provincial Government Railway. 


Province of Buenos Aires, from Ia Plata to Sundblad and Mari Lauquen. Metre 
gauge. 
Rosario—Mendoza Railway. 


Province of Buenos Aires. Metre gauge. 


Santiago del Estero Railway. 
Province of Santiago del Estero. Metre gauge. 


Strategical Railway (Naval Port). 
ae the naval port to the east of Bahia Blanca. Gauge 5 ft. 6 in. Length, 
20 km. 
Union Railway. 
Bartolomé Mitre, 430, Buenos Aires. 


Province of Mendoza, from Mendoza to La Guevas. Metre gauge. 


BOLIVIA. 
Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway Company, Ltd. 
See Chile, 
Guaqui and La Paz Railway. 
See Peru. 
Southern Railway of Peru. 
See Peru. 


BRAZIL. 
Brazil Great Southern Railway Company, Ltd. 
14 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Mileage : 186. Gauge, metre. ‘ 
Area: Quarahim (connecting with the North Western of Uruguay Railway) to 


Itaqui, with extension to Sado Borja through the western districts of Rio Grande do 
Sul; a connection at Uruguayana with the State Railway of Rio Grande do Sul. 
Ceased work 30th June, 1924. 


Brazil North-Eastern Railways, Ltd. 


Taken over by Brazilian Government in 1915. yee ; 
Area : That covered by the Sobral Railway and the Baturité Railway in the State 


of Ceara, and extensions. 


Great Western of Brazil Railway Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.z. 


Mileage: 1,011. Gauge, metre. } 
Area : States of Pernambuco, Parahyba, Alagéas and Rio Grande do Norte. 
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Leopoldina Railway Company, Ltd. 
3 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


Mileage : 1,831. Gauge, metre. ; f I: ; 
Area : States of Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes, including ports 
of Rio, SAo Jodo da Barra, and Victoria. 


Leopoldina Terminal Company, Ltd. 
3 Lombard Street, London, H.C.3. 

(Controls the Companhia Cantareira e Viacdo Fluminense.) 

Operates tramways at Nictheroy, a ferry boat system, and has warehouses in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Madeira-Mamoré Railway Company. 

(Incorporated, 1907, under the Laws of Maine, U.S.A.) 

Friars House, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Mileage : 226. Gauge, metre. 
Atea : West Brazil and North-east Bolivia. 


Rio Grande do Sul Railway. 
Mileage : 1,476. Gauge, metre. 


S40 Paulo and Rio Grande Railway. 
Mileage : 1,067. Gauge, metre. 


Bahia South Western Railway. 
8 Arthur Street, King William Street, London. 
Mileage 52. Metre gauge. 
Incorporated 1909 for a line from Ilheos to Conquista, and opened to Itabuna 1910. 


Central do Brazil. 
Rio de Janeiro. Mileage 1,544. Gauge, metre and 5 ft. 3 in. 


The Paulista Railway. 
Sa&o Paulo.. Mileage 778. Gauge 111} in.-5 ft. 3in. 


Mogyana Railways and Navigation Company. 
(Companhia Mogyana de Estradas de Ferro e Navegac¢ao.) 
Mileage : 1,194. Gauge, metre. 
Area: Districts of Campinas, Ribeirao Preto, Franca, Uberaba, Catalao Guaxupe, 
and southern parts of Minas Geraes. 


San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway Company, Ltd. 
rir Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage : Main Line, 864; gauge, 5 ft. 3 in. Bragantina section, 67; gauge, 3 ft: 
in, 
Area : Santos, via SAo Paulo, to Jundiahy and the towns of Braganca, Atibaia and 
Piracacga, including the most important coffee-producing districts. 


Sorocabana Railway Company. 
(Inc, 1907, under the Laws of the State of Maine, U.S.A.) 
: 281 St. John Street, Portland, Maine, U.S.A, 
Kilometres, 1,707. ; 
Southern San Paulo Railway Company, Ltd. 
80 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Mileage: 105. Gauge, metre. 
Area: The coffee-producing districts of the State. 
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State of Bahia South Western Railway Company, Ltd. 
8 Arthur Street, King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


Mileage : 89 kilometres. Gauge, metre. 


Area : The cocoa-ptoducing area between the port of Ilheos and Itabuna and the 
Almada and Mucambo valleys. 


Sul-Mineira Railway (Rede Sul-Mineira). 
Area : State of Minas Geraes. 
Mileage : 859. 


BRITISH GUIANA, 
Demerara Railway Co. 
London Office : 110 Cannon Street, B.C. 


Two lines: Demerara and Berbice (Georgetown to Rosignol), 604 miles; West 
Coast Railway (Vreden Hoop to Parika), 8b. miles. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 


Stann Creek Railway. 
Inland from Commerce Bight, Stann Creek, for 25 miles; 3 ft. gauge. 


CHILE. 


Anglo-Chilian Nitrate and Railway Company, Ltd. 
4 London Wall Buildings, London. &.C.2. 
“Mileage: 95. Gauge, 3 ft. 6in. 


Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway Company, Ltd. 
x Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2. 
Connects the nitrate ports Antofagasta, Mejillones and Coloso with the principal 
towns of Bolivia. The Compaty operates under leases the lines of the Bolivia Railway 
Co., and Aguas Blancas Railway Co. It also works the Chilian Northern Longi- 


. tudinal Railway. 


Mileage (own and leased lines), 1,810. Gauges, 2 ft. 6in, and metre. 


Arica and Tacna Railway Company. 
London Office : 132 Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E,.C.2. 
From the port of Arica to ‘Tacna. 
Mileage : 40. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. 
Carrizal and Cerro Blanco Railway Company. 
Offices : Valpataiso, and 34 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Mileage: 126. Gauge, 4 ft. 2 in. gles i 
Line was leased to the Sociedad de Minas y Fundiciones de Carrizal for five years 
from 1917, with the option of purchase. 


eos Chilian State Railways. 
Santiago. Mileage 2,694. ' 

Chilian State Railways (Arica-La Paz). 
Arica. Mileage 275. 


Chilian Transandine Railway Company, Ltd. 
147 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
Mileage: 44. Gauge, metre. : : : 
From Los Andes (Chile) to the Argehtine frontier, connecting with the Argentine 
‘Transandine (metre gauge) Railway. Portions of the track are on the “rack”? system. 
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Compaiia de Salitres y Ferrocarril de Agua Santa. 
= Iquique. 

Area : Districts of Huara and Negreiros, in the province of Tarapaca. 

Caleta Buena, the port, is connected with the railway by inclined planes of 2,400 ft. 
high. Petroleum (about 50,000 tons yearly), is pumped to the top of the inclined 
planes to supply the railway tank cars. The line runs inland to Negreiros, about 
50 kilometres. The farthest point is Huara, 60 kilometres. The elevation cf the 
oficinas served is between 3,500 and 3,750 ft. 

Chief traffic : Nitrates and petroleum, machinery, coal, hay, barley, and foodstuffs. 


Nitrate Railways Company, Ltd. 
110 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Mileage : Gauge, 4 ft. 84 in. 7 
Area: The line connects the nitrate oficinas of the province of Tarapaca with the 
ports of Iquique and Pisagua. 
Taltal Railway Company, Ltd. 


River Plate House, to and 11 Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
Mileage : 172. Gauge, 3 ft. 6 in. 


COLOMBIA. 


Amaga Railway. 
Connects Medellin with Caldas. 


Antioquia Railway. 
From Puerto Berrio to Cisneros on the eastern side of the Cordilleras (116 kilo- 
metres) ; on the west from Medellin (74 kilometres). The estimated length of tunnel 
to unite the sections is 3,700 metres. 


The Barranquilla Railway and Pier Company, Ltd. 
615-616 Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage : 18}. Gauge, 3 ft. 6 in. i 
Pier at Puerto Colombia;.4,600 ft. 
Area ; From Puerto Colombia Pier (Savanilla Bay) to Barranquilla, 


The Colombian Northern Railway Company, Ltd. 
9 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Mileage : 43 kilometres. Gauge, 3 ft. 3 in. 
Area : Savanna of Bogota, connecting the capital, Bogota, with Zipaquira, a salt- 
mining centre on the Colombian Central Railway. 


The Colombian Railways and Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage: 65. Gauge, 3 ft. 
Connects Cartagena with the River Magdalena. The Company owns a fleet of 
steamers on the River Magdalena, 


Compaiiia del Ferrocarril de Cundinamarca. 
Bogota, Colombia, 


Area: From Bogota to Facatativa and Dintel. Facatativé to la Tribuna and 
Puerto Liévano under construction. 


Céicuta Railway Company. 


Area; Cticuta Valley districts extending to Puerto Villamizar on the Zulia River. 
Mileage : 55 kilometres. Gauge, 3 ft. 


The Dorada Extension Railway, Ltd. 


Moorgate Hall, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage: 70. Gauge, 3 ft. 
Area : Connects Ambalema with La Dorada. 
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The Dorada Railway (Ropeway Extension), Ltd. 
(Operated by the Dorada Extension Railway, Ltd., q.v.) 


Moorgate Hall, London, 5.C.2. 


The Ropeway is completed across the Andes from Mariquita (a station on the 
Dorada Extension Railway) via Cajones and Esperanza stations to Manizales and 
extends about 444 miles. 


The Great Northern Central Railway of ee Ltd. 
130 Dashwood House, London, E.C.2 


Mileage: 90. Gauge, metre. 
. The Girardot Railway. 
Government Railway. 
London Agents : A Lopez & Co., Ltd., Walter House, 418 Strand, W.C.2. 


Mileage : 82. Gauge, 3 ft. 
Area: Department of Cundinamarca, from Girardot to Facatativa. 


Pacific Railway. 
(Ferrocarril del Pacifico) 


Mileage : 290. 
Area : From Buenaventura to Cali, and north to Cartago, where it joins the Ferro- 


carril del Caldas. 
From Cali south to Piendamé. Line Piendamé to Popydén under construction. 


Puerto Wilches Railway. 
From Puerto Wilches, on the Magdalena River, in the direction of Bucaramanga. 


The Santa Marta Railway Company, Ltd. 
574 Old Broad Street, London, K.C.2. 


Mileage: 99. Gauge, 3 ft. 
Serves the banana-growing districts between Santa Marta and Fundacion. 


COSTA RICA. 
Costa Rica Railway Company, Ltd. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London E.C.2. 
Leased to the Northern Railway Company of Costa Rica. 


Mileage : 189. Gauge, 3 ft. 6 in. 
Area : Port Limén to San José and Alajuela. 


Northern Railway Company of Costa Rica. 
Mileage : 140. 
Main Line : Port Limén to San José and ftom that town to Alajuela. 


Ferrocarril del Pacifico. 
Mileage: 69. Area: San José to Puntarenas (Gulf of Nicoya). 


CUBA. F 


The Cuba Railway Company. 
52 William Street, New York City. 
Mileage : Main line, 720. Gauge, 4 ft. 84 in. 


United Railways of the Havana and Regia Warehouses, Ltd. 
270 Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, Iondon, H.C.2. 
Mileage: 1249. Stations, 111. 
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ECUADOR. 


Ambato-Curaray Railway. 
Under construction by the Government. ‘Total length 182 kilometres. 


Bahia-Chone Railway. 
(Bahia de Caraquez to Quito Railway.) 
A Government line of some 60 miles. Gauge: 0'75 metre. 


Central Railway of Ecuador, Ltd: 
55 London Wall, Ijondon, E.C.2. 
Mileage : 130 kilometres. The Government has assumed control. 


Area: A narrow gauge line from the port of Manta to Santa Ana (Province of 
Manabi), tltough coffee, cacao, ivory nut, and Panama hat-making districts. 


Guayaquil and Quito Railway Company. 
25 Broad Street, New York. 

Mileage: 464 kilometres. Gauge, 3 ft. 6 in. 

Area; The towns of Durdu, Bucay, Guamote, Luisa, Riobamba, Ambato, and 
Quito. 

Puerto-Bolivar Railway. 

A short line partly constructed and working between Puerto Bolivar and Pasaje, 

about 18 miles. 
Salinas Railway. 


To connect Guayaquil with Salinas, under construction by the Government. ‘Total 
ength 174 kilometres. 


Transamazonic Railway. 


Under construction by the Government from Puerto Bolivar, through Ctietica 
and Loja, to Zamora in the Oriental Region, 300 kilometres. 


GUATEMALA. 


International Railways of Central America. 
17 Battery Place, New York City, U.S.A. 
London Agents : Hambros Bank, 70 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage (Guatemala and Salvador): 656. Gauge, 3 ft. 
Area : Main Line from Puerto Barrios, vid Guatemala City, to San José and various 
points in the west, including the ports of Champerico and Océs (Guatemala). The 


Salvador division, with mileage of 157 ftom the port of a Unién on the Pacific to 
the city of San Salvador. 


HONDURAS. 
Kilometres. 
National Railway .. a ig He 5 st 95 
Maté de Guineo Branch .. es citer tas Be ai 
Trujillo Railroad Co. en 30 : a0 119 
Cuyamel Fruit Co. .. Si 5 : Si oo 80 


The Standard Fruit and Steamship Company.. 


Head Office : New Orleans, U.S.A. 
Mileage : 199°5. 


Area : The north coast of Honduras, from Lean River to Belfate, carrying bananas 
and coconuts, 

Tela Railroad Company. 

Mileage : 300 miles. 
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MEXICO. 


National Railways of Mexico. 
(Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico.) 
Mexico City : 24 Calle de Bolivar 19. 
New York : 25 Broad Street. ~ 


London : Palmerston House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
(Mr. E. J. Bray, Representative.) 


Operates 8,440 miles of rail: embracing the National Railroad, Central Railway, 
International Railroad, Interoceanic Railway, Hidalgo Railroad, Mexican Southern 
Railway, Vera Cruz and Isthmus Railway, Pan-American Railroad, Mexican Union 
Railway, Mexican Eastern Railway, Calaverita Railway, Oaxaca Urban Tramways, 
Mexican National Construction Co., Cienaga de Caballos Railway, Alvarado Railway, 
Coahuila Coal Railway, Oaxaca to Ejutla Railway, Michoacan and Pacific Railway, 
Saltillo and Orient Railway. 

Standard Pullman services are maintained upon the principal lines. Through 
tickets from all points in the United States and Canada are issued. ‘he lines are 
operated by the Mexican Government. 


El Oro Mining and Railway Company, Ltd. 
: 24 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Mileage : 38. Gauge, 3 ft. 


Ferro Carril Pachuca y Tampico. 
From Pachuca to Ixmiguilpan, 51°5 miles; will proceed North-east to Zimapam and 
thence to Tampico. Gauge, 4 ft. 84 in. 


Ferro Carril Rafael y Atlixco. 


Runs from Mexico City to Ozumba, 52°1 miles; Atlanta to Apapasco, 18 miles; 
and Santa Catalina to Atlixco, 198 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 


Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railway Company. 
Mexican Section. Mileage: 185. Gauge, 4 ft. 84. in. 
From Presidio del Norte via Chihuahua to Topolobambo, 


Mexican Northern Railway Company. 
Escalon, Mexico. 


Mileage : 89. Gauge, 4 ft. 84 in. 
Area : Escalon to Carrillo and Sierra Mojada. = 


Mexican Railway Company, Ltd. 
1 Broad Street Place, London, E.C.z. Buena Vista Station, Mexico City. 


Mileage : 628 kilometres. Gauge, 4ft. 8} in. 130 kilometres, narrow gauge. 
Area: Mexico City to Vera Cruz,, through the provinces of Vera Cruz, Puebla, 
Tlaxcala and Mexico. Branches to Huatusco, Puebla, Pachuca, and Huajuapan. 


Mexico North-Western Railway Company. 
(Inc. 1909 under the Laws of Canada.) 
603 Dominion Bank Buildings, Toronto, Ciudad Juaréz, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


Mileage: 495. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. 
Area Ciudad Juaréz to La Junta, thence to Chihuahua, from where a branch runs 


to Santa Eulalia, the largest silver-lead mines in Mexico. 


Nacozari Railroad Company. 
99 John Street, New York. 
Mileage: 75. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. Area: Nacozari Mining district. 
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Pan-American Railway. 
Head Offices : San Gerénimo. : 
Starts from Gamboa, State of Oaxaca, and runs South-east to the Guatemalan 


Mileage : 284°3. Gauge, ji ft. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of U,S.A. 
49 Leadenhall Street, London, .C.3. 

This company has 1,246 miles of track in Mexico. It runs from Nogales on the 
American frontier, and goes through the west of Mexico so far as Tepic, whence a 
line is in course of construction to Guadalajara to provide through communication 
to Mexico City. This railway, of which the Mexican section was taken over in 1917 
by the Government, leased in 1898 the Sonora Railway. 

Mileage (Nogales to Tepic) : 931. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. 


Tehuantepec National Railway. 


Puerto Mexico to Salina Cruz, crossing the isthmus and working in connection 
with Mexican Government lines of steamers. The railway is operated by the 
Government in conjunction with the National Railways of Mexico. 

Mileage : 188'°5. Gauge, 4 ft. 83 in. 


United Railways of Yucatan. 


Area: (1) Northern Division : Merida to Progreso and Izamal. Mileage, 66 kilo- 
metres. Standard gauge. (2) Eastern Division : Merida to Valladolid. Mileage, 181 
kilometres. Narrow gauge. (3) Western Division: Merida to Campeche, Mileage, 
173 kilometres. Narrow gauge. (4) Southern Division: Merida to Peto. Mileage, 
153 kilometres. Narrow gauge. 


Vera Cruz Terminal Company, Ltd. 
I Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2. 


Handles the import and export traffic of the Mexican Railways Co., Ltd., the 
Interoceanic Railway of Mexico (Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Ltd., the Vera Cruz (Mexico) 
Railways, Ltd., and the Vera Cruz and Isthmus Railway. 

Area : The port of Vera Cruz. 

Mileage: 10. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. and 3 ft. 


NICARAGUA. 


Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua. 
(Ferrocarril del Pacifico de Nicaragua.) 
Gauge: 3ft.6in. Mileage: 146. 
Area: Corinto on Pacific Coast to Granada on Lake Nicaragua, touching Chinan- 
dega, Leén, Managua and Masaya. Branch 27 miles Masaya to Diriamba. 


Pearl Lagoon Railway, on the Atlantic coast, under construction. 


PANAMA. 


Bocas del Toro Railway. 


Belonging to the United Fruit Company. Mileage a miles; carries fruit and 
passengers to Almirante. 


Chiriqui Railroad. 
Narrow gauge from Pedregal to Boquete via David. 


Darien Railroad. 
38 miles long, a Decauville railway. 


Panama Railroad. 
Panama City and Colon (part of the Canal undertaking). 
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PARAGUAY. 


The Paraguay Central Railway Company, Ltd. 
80 Bishopsgate, London, E,..C.2. 


Mileage, 274. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. 

Area: From Asuncién, via Paraguari, Villa Rica, and Pirapé, to Encarnacién, 
where there is a train ferry across the Rio Parana to Posadas (Argentina), whence 
there is direct communication with Buenos Aires (966 miles) via the Parana ferry 


at Zarate. 
PERU. 


Peruvian Corporation, Ltd. - 
43-46 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. 

Operating the Central Railway of Peru (including Morocacha Branch and Oroya- 
Huancayo Extension; Chimbote Railway; Guaqui-La Paz Railway; Pacasmayo and 
Guadalupe Railway (with Chilete Extension); Paita-Piura Railway, Pisco-Ica 
Railway; Southern Railway of Peru (with Cuzco Extension); and Trujillo Railway. 


Tlo-Moquegua Railway. 
The property of the Government of Peru. 


SALVADOR. 
International Railways of Central America. 
The Salvador Railway Company, Limited. 


7 and 8 Idol Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Mileage, 100, Gauge, 3 ft. 6 in. 
Route: From the port of Acajutla through Soansonate to San Salvador and 


- Santa Ana, 


See Guatemala. 


URUGUAY. 


Central Uruguay Railway Company of Montevideo, Ltd. 
The lines worked by this Company are (1) The Central Uruguay Eastern Extension 
Railway, Itd.; (2) The Central Uruguay Northern Extension Railway Company, 
Itd.; (3) The Central Uruguay Western Extension Railway, Ltd.; (4) The North 


Eastern of Uruguay Railway Company, Ltd. 
Mileage 197 : including extensions, 980. Gauge, 4 ft. 84 in. 


Midland Uruguay Railway Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
Works also the Midland Uruguay Extension Company and Northern Uruguay 


Railway. 

Mileage : 457 kilometres. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. 

Area : The provinces of Rio Negro, Paysandi, and Salto, with a branch to Fray 
Bentos. 

Uruguay Northern Railway Company, Ltd. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage : 114 kilometres. Gauge, 4 ft. 8} in. ; 
Area : The province of Artigas. Operated by the Midland Co, 


North Western of Uruguay Railway Company, Ltd. 
10-11 River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
Mileage: 113, Gauge, 4 ft. 84 in. 
Area: Follows the Rio Uruguay from the Midland Railway at Salto to Quarahim 
to connect with the Brazil Great Southern Railway. 
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VENEZUELA. 
Bolivar Railway Company, Ltd. 
Dashwood House, g New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Area: Tucacas, on the coast, to Barquisimeto, with branches to Aroa and San 
Felipe. 
Mileage : 136. Gauge, 2 ft. 


La Guaira and Caracas Railway Company, Ltd. 
Moorgate Hall; Moorgate, nla H.Ci2. 


Mileage : 23. Gauge, 3 ft. 


Puerto Cabello and Valencia Railway Company, Ltd: 
Moorgate Hall, London, E.C.2. 


Mileage: 34. Gauge, 3 ft. 6 in. 


Venezuela Central Railway Company, Ltd. 
130 Dashwood House, London, E.C.2. 


Tength: 76°18 kilometres. Gauge, 3 ft. 6in. 
Area: The Caracas and Tuy River valleys. 


Other railways include:— 


Gauge. Length 
Lin Ft. in. (Kilometres). 
Puerto Cabello to Valencia (British) oa 3q46 54°75 
Encontrados to Tachira (Cae Ferrocarril del ‘Tachira) 

(Venezuelan) .. 3 6 120°00 
Ia Ceiba to Motatan — ‘(Perrocarril ‘de la Ceiba) 

(Venezuelan) .. 315 Fale Jan.) 85°03 
Carenero to La Espafiola del ‘Guapo (Venezuelan) 3 0 54°10 
Guanta to Barcelona and the Naricual coal mines 

(Venezuelan) .. e- ao er we 36°41 
Santa Barbara to El Vigia (Venezuelan) af as I metre 60°00 
Ta Vela to Coro (Venezuelan) . oe 4. Eke 13°37 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 


Importing, Exporting; Manufacturing patil 

WHOLESALE GROCERS 
PACKERS OF FINE FOODS: 

FN Ee ee aie tia ot Cat moReD 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 


LEOPOLDINA RAILWAY CO., Ltd. 


Direct Communication between the States of Rio 
de Janeiro, Espirito Santo and Minas Geraes. 


Length of Line 1,831 miles, with 298 Stations, 
serving an area of 200,000 square miles. 


Fast Trains to the Beautiful Mountain Cities of 
PETROPOLIS 2,650 feet, and FRIBURGO 2,750 
feet above sea-level. Excursion Tickets issued at 
Special Rates. 


Night Express Trains from NICTHEROY to CAMPOS 
and VICTORIA, with Dining and Sleeping Coaches. 


For further information apply to 
RUA DA GLORIA 36, RIO DE JANEIRO ; 
or to the OFFICES OF THE COMPANY: 
3 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


McC. MILLER, General Manager. J. H. DRURY, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Head Offices; 13-17 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Subscribed Capital - - £7,500,000 
Paid-up Capital =) a - #£1,500,000 


Reserve Fund - - - - £1,200,000 
Deposits, etc, (as at goth June, 1924) £39,731,141 


JAMES BLACKADER MBEERS, ESQ., C.B., Chairman. 
SIR THOMAS HENRY GRATTAN ESMONDE, BART. Chairman of Irish Board and Deputy 
Chairman of the Bank. 
RT. HON. LORD MACDONNELL OF SWINFORD, G,.C.S.1., K.C.V.0. Deputy Chairman of 
London Board. 


BRANCHES IN 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
BRISTOL, and SOUTH WALES. 
IRELAND—Dublin, 34 College Green. 


— AND — 


128 Branches and 98 Sub-Offices in the Provinces. 


All descriptions of Banking, Foreign Exchange, Income Tax, and Executor and 
Trustee Business Transacted. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 
INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 


Head Offices, London. 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited. 
Established 1888. 


Capital authorized .. ae sf at .. £10,000,000 
Capital subscribed .. i ze. ne +»  £8,734,660 
Issued and paid up ° a 5 wien h45307,330 


Head Office: 62 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Local Branches—Argentina: Buenos Aires, Bahia Blanca, Comodoro Rivadavia, 
Mendoza, Puerto Deseado, Rio Gallegos, Rosario de Santa Fé, San Julian, San Rafael, 
Santa Cruz, Trelew. 

Chile: Antofagasta, Concepcién, Copiapéd, Coquimbo, Iquique, Punta Arenas, 
Santiago, Talcahuano, Valparaiso. 

Mexico: Mexico City. 

Peru: Lima. 

Uruguay : Montevideo. 


The Bank has branches in Bradford and Manchester, New York (Agency), Paris, 
Barcelona, Bilbao, Madrid, Valencia, Vigo, and Seville. 

The Bank is represented in Brazil by the British Bank of South America, Ltd., 
and in the Central American countries by the Commercial Bank of Spanish America, 
Itd., in which institutions the Anglo-South American Bank holds 99} per cent. 
and about 97 per cent. respectively of the issued share capital. 


Bank of London & South America, Ltd. 


Authorized Capital st a ts ae £4,000,000 
Subscribed Capital oe se ae as £3,540,000 
Paid-up Capital .. 45 36 be ae £3,540,000 
Reserve Fund .. ae Ao 35 £3,600,000 


Head Office : 7 Princes Street. Registered Office: 7 Tokenhouse Yard, H.C.2; 
temporarily at 25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 

Branches—Argentina : Buenos Aires, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Cérdoba, Mendoza, 
Parana, Rosario, Tucumdan; Uruguay: Montevideo, Paysandtt, Salto, Rivera; 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Ceara, Curityba, Maceid, Mandos, Maranhao, Para, 
Pelotas, Pernambuco, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Santos, Sao Paulo, Victoria ; 
Chile: Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta; Paraguay: Asuncién; Colombia: 
Bogota, Manizales, Medellin. 


The British Bank of South America, Limited. 
Established 1863. 
(Affiliated to the Anglo-South American Bank.) 
Capital subscribed .. nr, oie oe ..  £2,000,000 
Capital paid up .. oe We £1,000,000 
Head Office: 4 Moorgate, London, E.C.z2. 
Manchester Office : 19 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
Local Branches—Argentina: ‘Buenos Aires (six sub-branches), Rosario, Pet- 
gamino. 
Brazil: Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande, Pernam- 
buco, Santos. 
Uruguay : Montevideo (two sub-branches), Mercedes. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 


The Colonial Bank. 
Established 1836. 
Capital subscribed . iy ais Pa ra £3,000,000 
Capital paid up . ‘ za be £900,000 
Head Office: 29 Gracechurch Pica ia hak. E.Cr35 
Branches in West Indies :—Antigua: St. Johns; Barbados: Bridgetown and 
Speightstown; Dominica: Roseau; Grenada: St. Georges and Grenville; Jamaica : 
Kingston, Annotto Bay, Falmouth, Lucea, May Pen, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, 
Port Antonio, Port Maria, Savanna-la-Mar, and St. Ann’s Bay.; St. Kitts : Basseterre ; 
St. Lucia : Castries ; St. Vincent : Kingstown; Trinidad : Port of Spain, Princes Town 
and San Fernando ; British Guiana : Denierara—Georgetown and Mahaica. Berbice— 
New Amsterdam. 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America, Limited. 
Established 30. 
Capital and Reserves... we £13,000,000 
Affiliated to the denglodsouth kotesican Bank. 
Head Office : 9 Bishopsgate, Iondon, B.C.2. 
Branch Office : 42 Whitworth Street, Manchester. 


Local Branches—Colombia : Bogota, Medellin, Barranquilla, Santa Marta, Car- 
tagena; Ecuador: Guayaquil, Manta; Guatemala: Guatemala City; Nicaragua : 
Managua; Peru: Iquitos; Salvador : San Salvador; United States: New York, San 
Francisco; Venezuela : Caracas. 


Glyn, Mills & Co. 
Established 1753. 
Registered with unlimited liabili y 1885. 
Capital .. a te xe £1,060,000 
Reserve Fund oy 1G £530,000 
Head Office : 76 Lombard Street, re, CG. oe 
Huth (Frederick) & Co. 
Tondon and Manchester. 
Established 1809. 
Private firm: 
Head Office : 12 Tokenhouse Yard, London, B.C.2. 


Foreign Houses: Huth & Co., New York; Huth & Co., Valparaiso; with branches 
n Santiago, Concepcién, and Coquimbo. 


The National Bank, Limited. 


Established 1835. 


Capital paid up ne oe +.  £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. % na 5 «.  £1,110,000 


Head Office: 13-17 Old Broad Street, London E.C.2. 


Branches: London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Dublin, South Wales (127 
Branches and go Sub-Offices in the U.K.). 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 
Head Offices in U.S.A. 


American Exchange National Bank. 
Rstablished 1838. 
Head Office: 128 Broadway, New York City. 


The Pacific Bank (Established 1850) and the 
American Exchange Securities Corporation 
are affiliated institutions. ITthe combined resources of the three exceed $220,000,000. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 


American Foreign Banking Corporation. 


Established rgr7. 
Capital®~ 3: a oe a8 = «+ $5,000,000 


Head Office: 56 Wall Street, New York City. 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd.; Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
Local Branches.—Cuba : Havana. 

Panama: Panama City, Cristébal. 


American Trading Company. 


Established July 1900, under the laws of the State of Maine, U.S.A., being the 
amalgamation of the firm of Flint, Eddy & Co. (formed in 1870) and the American 
Trading Company (formed 1878). 

: : . $5,000,000 preferred shares. 
Capital authorized .. us $7,500,000 ordinary Sipe 
A . » 3,591,600 preferred shares. 
Capital subscribed and paid up{ $4,499,730 ordinary shares. 
Head Office: New York. 
London Office: 90 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
Local Branches—Argentina : Buenos Aires, Rosario. 
Brazil: Bahia, Pernambuco, Porto AJegre, Rio de Janeiro, Sado Paulo, 
Mexico : Mexico City; Uruguay : Montevideo; Venezuela : Caracas; Cuba ; Havana. 


Bank of Central and South America, Inc. 


Established 1922. 
Capital Ks Re =e a8 B% $5,000,000 
Surplus... ate & 0 ae od $2,541,249 


Head Office: 44 Pine Street, New York. 

Affiliated Banks—Colombia: Banco Mercantil Americano de Colombia, Medellin, 

Costa Rica: Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica, San José. 

Nicaragua: National Bank of Nicaragua, Managua, 

Peru: Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru, Lima. 

Venezuela :—Banco Mercantil Americano de Caracas, Caracas. 

Foreign Office—Bank of Central and South America, Inc., Ecke Monckeberg and 
Paulstrasse, Hamburg. 

London Agents : Guaranty Trust Company of New York; Brown, Shipley & Co. 


First National Bank of Boston. 


Established 1864. 
Capital” ~~... Sa i te ae “<t $15,000,000 


Head Office ; Federal, Franklin and Congress Streets, Boston. 

Local Branches : Buenos Aires and Havana. 

London Representative : F. H. McKnight, 24 Old Broad Street, H.C.2. 

London Agents: Lloyds Bank Ltd. (17 Cornhill, E.C.3), Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins, Ltd., Westminster Bank, Ltd. (Lothbury), Midland Bank, Ltd., Barclays 
Bank, Itd., National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. 


International Banking Corporation, 


(This bank is owned by The National City Bank of New York, but it carries on 
business as a separate entity.] 
Capital and Surplus rae an rio .. $10,000,000 


Head Office: 60 Wall Street, New York. 

London Office: 36 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. ; 
Local Branches in Panama: Panama City, Colon. 
Bight Branches in Dominican Republic. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 


Irving Bank—Columbia Trust Company. 
Established 1851. 
Capital and Surplus .+ $28,000,000 
Head Office: Woolworth Buildings, New “York City. 
London Representative : H. H. Coward, Pinners’ Hall, 544 Old Broad Street, E.C.z. 
Mexican Representative: Joseph W. Rowe, Mexico City. 
Representative in Porto Rico: Charles W. Fowler, San Juan. 
Representative in Cuba: Edmund Enright, Havana. 
Tondon Agents: Barclay’s Bank, Itd.; Midland Bank, Ltd.; Westminster Bank, 
Iitd.; Cox & Co., National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Id. 


Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of the City of New York. Established 1811. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits .. $27,000,000 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street, New York City. 


National City Bank of New York. 

[This bank owns the International Banking Corporation (q.v.), which carries on 
business as a separate entity.] 

Established 1812. 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 

Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York. 

London Branches: 36 Bishopsgate, H.C.2. 

Trafalgar House, 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 

Local Branches.—Argentina : Buenos Aires, Rosario. 

Brazil: Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sado Paulo, Pernambuco. 

Chile: Santiago, Valparaiso, 

Colombia: Barranquilla, Bogota, Medellin. 

Cuba: Bayamo, Ciabarien, Camagiiey, Cardenas, Ciego de Avila, Cienfuegos 
Guantanamo, Havana, Manzanillo, Matanzas, Pinar del Rio, Remedios Sagua la 
Grande, Sancti Spiritus, Santa Clara, Santiago Yaguajay. 

Peru: Lima; Uruguay: Montevideo; Venezuela: Caracas; Porto Rico: Ponce, 
San Juan. 


ds $91,526,528 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS, 


Head Offices in Canada. 


Bank of Montreal, Toronto. 
Established 181 er 
Paid up Capital .. Ac $27,250,000 
London Office : 47 Threadneedle Street, B, Cree 
Branches : Mexico City, Pueblo, and Vera Cruz. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Incorporated 1832. 

Capitals oon an oe ae 
Head Office : Halifax, N. s 
General Office : Toronto, Canada. 
London Branch : 55 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
New York : 49 Wall Street. 
Local Branches—Cuba : Jamaica, Dominican Republic, and Porto Rico. 


$10,000,000 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
(With which is incorporated The Bank of British Columbia.) 
Incorporated 1867. 
Capital paid up Be 46 ts 
Reserve Fund 
Head Office : Toronto. 
London Office: 2 Lombard Street, B.C.3. 
Local Branches—Brazil: Caixa Postal 2103, Rio de Janeiro. 
Cuba: Havana. 
Mexico: Avenida San Francisco, 50 Mexico City. 
Barbados: Bridgetown. 
Jamaica: Kingston, 
Trinidad: Port of Spain, San Fernando. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 


The Royal Bank of Canada. 
Established 1869. 
Capital authorized .. ae ifs ie .. $25,000,000 
Capital paid up... ms are is .. $20,400,000 

Head Office: Montreal. 

London Office: Bank Buildings, Princes Street, E.C.2. 

Local Branches—Argentina: Buenos Aires. 

Brazil: Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo. 

Uruguay : Montevideo. 

British Guiana: Georgetown, New Amsterdam, Rose Hall, 

British Honduras: Belize. 

Colombia: Barranquilla. 

Costa Rica: San José. 

Venezuela : Caracas, Ciudad Bolivar, Maracaibo. 

Cuba: Antilla, Banes, Bayamo, Cabaiguan, Caibarien, Camaguey, Camajuani, 
Cardenas, Ciego de Avila, Cienfuegos, Colén, Cruces, Cueto, Cumanayagua, Encrucijada, 
Florida, Guanajay, Guantanamo, Guines, Havana, Holguin, Jatibonico, Jiguani, 
Jobabo, Jovellanos, la Esmeralda, Majagua, Manzanillo, Marianao, Matanzas, 
Miranda, Moron, Nuevitas, Palma Soriano, Pinar del Rio, Placetas del Norte, Puerto 
Padre, Ranchuelo, Rodas, Sagua la Grande, Sancti Spiritus, Santa Clara, Santiago 
de Cuba, Trinidad, Victoria de las Tumas, Zulueta 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 


Head Offices, Paris. 


Banque Argentine et Frangaise. 

Established 1909. 

Capital paid up tr ric “55 Frs. 20,000,000 
Reserve... Or ach ce a AC Frs. 2,408,095 

Head Office : 85 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 

London Agents : Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd.,; Kleinwort, Sons & Co. 

Branch: Buenos Aires. 


- Banque Francaise pour le Brésil. 
Capital ae AO Ae ae aa Frs. 20,000,000 
Head Office: 1 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 
Local Branches: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos. 
Correspondents—Argentina : Supervielle & Cie., Buenos Aires; Uruguay: Super- 
vielle & Cie., Montevideo. 


Banque Francaise et Italienne pour l’Amérique du Sud. 


Established 1910, and absorbed the Banco Commiericale Italo-Braziliano; in 1917 
acquired the Banco Zuizo-Sud-Americano. 
Capital authorized is x6, a .. Frs. 50,000,000 
Reserves .. ee hs md pe, +. Frs. 35,224,066 
Head Office: 12 Rue Halévy, Paris. 
Local Branches—Argentina: Branches—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fé. 
Brazil: Branches—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Curityba, Porto Alegre, 
Pernambuco, Rio Grande, Bogota Agencies—Araraquara, Barretos, Bebedouro, 
Botucatti, Caxias, Espirito, Santo do Pinhal, Jahu, Mocdédca Ourinhos, Paranagua, 
Ponta Grossa, Rebeirao Preto, Sdo Carlos, Sao José do Rio Pardo, Sao Manoel. 
Chile: Branch—Valparaiso. ; 
Correspondents : Colombia :—Banco Frances e Italiano de Colombia, Bogota. 
Peru: Banco Italiano Lima, Callao, Chincha Alta, Mollendo, Arequipa. - 
Ff London Agents: Banca Commerciale Italiana; Midland Bank, Ltd.; Société 
Générale de Paris (53 Old Broad Street, E.C.2). 


Société Commerciale Francaise au Chili. 
Head Office: Paris. Established 1893. 
Capital paid up .. ae Ae 53 5 Frs. 1,250,000 
Reserve Fund = .. Me ns Fie “ie Frs. 945,000 
Branches : Valparaiso, Chile. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 
Head Offices in Germany. 


Banco Aleman Transatlantico. 
(See Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank.) 


Brasilianische Bank ftir Deutschland. 
Established 1s ; 
Capital paid up... ste oe +» “% .« M.25,000,000 
Reserve Funds ats = ae we «- M.15,500,000 
Head Office: Hamburg. 


“Local Branches: Bahia, Porto Alegre, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Per- 
nambuco. 


Bank fiir Chile und Deutschland. 
(Banco de Chile y Alemania.) 


Established 1895. 


Capital paid up x Ae £5 es -» M.10,000,000 
Head Office : Hamburg. 


Branches in Chile: Concepcién, Santiago, Temuco, Valdivia, Valparaiso. 


Deutsche-Stidamerikanische Bank A.G. 
Established 1906. 


Capital .. oo 
Head Office: 46 Markgrafenstrasse, Berlin, W.56. 
Branch Office: Hamburg. 
Local Branches—Argentina : Buenos Aires. 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro. 
Chile: Valparaiso, Santiago. 
Mexico: Mexico City. 


.. M.20,000,000 


Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank (Banco Alomén ceraneasieaner Banco 2 Allem&o Trang- 
atlantico). 
Established 1893. 
Capital paid up . Be +. M,30,000,000 

Head Office : Berlin, NW. Friedrichstr 103. 

Local Branches—Under the title Banco Alem4n Transatlantico—Argentina : 
Bahia Blanca, Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, Mendosa, Rosario de Santa Fé. 

Bolivia: La Paz, Oruro. 

Chile: Antofagasta, Concepcién, Iquique, Santiago, Temuco, Valsivia, Valparaiso. 

Peru: Arequipa, Callao, Lima. 

Uruguay: Montevideo. 

Under the title Banco Allemao Transatlantico— 

Brazil; Curityba, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, SAo Paulo. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 
Head Office, Belgium. 


Banque Italo-Belge. 
yeaboningued :T9RY» 
Capital fully paid .. «s 5 .. Frs. 50, 000,000 
Reserve Funds Ory ethers) bo AD 3 bes 26,000,000 ~ 
Head Office: 48 Place de Meir, Antwerp. 
London Agency: 50 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
Local Branches—Argentine: Buenos Aires. 
Brazil: Sa6 Pato, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Campinas, 
Chile: Valparaiso. 
Uruguay : Montevideo, 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 


Head. Offices, Holland. 


Hollandsche Bank voor Zuid-Amerika (Banco Holandés de la America del Sud, Banco 
Hollandez da América do Sul) (Amsterdam). 
Established 1914. 
Capital paid up... ~ = 6s .. Fis. 17,580,000 
Reserve Fund ocd a0 oe an +» Fis. 5,100,000 
Head Office: Amsterdam (Heerengracht 4). 
Local Branches—Argentina: Buenos Aires. 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sdo Paulo. 
Chile: Santiago, Valparaiso. 
London Agents: Midland Bank, Ltd.; Equitable Trust Co. of New York; Banca 
Commerciale Italiana. 


Hollandsche Bank voor West-Indie. 
9 (Banco Holandés de las Indias Occidentales.) 
Established in rg1r9g by the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 
and the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, Rotterdam. 

Capital authorized ere ne 38 »» Fis, 5,000,000 

Capital subscribed and paid up ae .. Fis. 1,000,000 
Head Office: Heerengracht 252, Amsterdam. 
Venezuelan Branch: Boulevard del Capetolio, Caracas, 
Tndon Bankers: National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 
Head Offices, Italy. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana. 
Established 1894. 3 
Capital .. ar ae ae ue .. Lire 400,000,000 
Reserve .. Se 54 ais ale ,- Lite 186,000,000 


Head Office : Milan. 
London Agents : Bank of England, Midland Bank, Ltd., Lloyds Bank, I,td. 
Agents in Central and South America, 


Banca Nazionale di Credito. 


Established 1922. 
Capital fully paid up ate ae .. Lire 250,000,000 

Head Office: Rome. 

Affiliated Banks: Banque Italio-Francaise de Crédit, Paris, Marseilles and Tunis; 
Italian Discount and Trust Company, New York; Banca Dalmata di Sconto, Zara 
and Sebenico; Banca Coloniale de Credito, Asmara, 

London Agents: Barclays Bank, Ltd., Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 


Head Offices, Japan. 


The Bank of Taiwan, Limited. 
Registered in Japan, 1899. 
Capital ate ae ze 55 -» Yen 60,000,000 

Head Office; Taipeh, Formosa, Japan, 
London Office: 25 Old Broad Street, E.C.2, ‘ 
Correspondents—Argentina : Buenos Aires, Rosario, 
Brazil: Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, etc. 
Uruguay: Montevideo. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited (Yokohama Shokin Ginko). 
Capital subscribed and paid up AF .» Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. 4 MG al +. Yen 73,000,000 
Head Office: Yokohama. 
Local Branches—Argentina: Buenos Aires. 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 
Head Office, Portugal. 


Banco Nacional Ultramarino. 
Established 1864. 
The State Bank of the Portuguese Colonies. 


Capital authorized .. Bt = we Esc. 48,000,000 
Capital paid up .. vs sy ale Hsc. 24,000,000 
Reserves bie is a 56 Si Esc. 34,000,000 


Head Office: Lisbon. 
London Office: 9 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Brazilian Branches.—Bahia, Campos, Manaos, Para, Parahyba, Pernambuco, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos, SAo Paulo. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKS. 
Head Office, Switzerland. 


Swiss Bank Corporation. 
(Société de Banque Suisse.) 


Share Capital .. Be é Frs. 120,000,000 
Ordinary Reserve as An ala Frs. 12,000,000 
Special Reserve .. S. ay vs Frs. 21,000,000 


Head Office : Basle. 
London Office: 43 Lothbury, E.C.2. 


Agents in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, SAo Paulo, Havana, Bogota, and 
Montevideo. 


BANKS WITH HEAD OFFICES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
ARGENTINA. 


Banco Americano del Rio de la Plata. 
Subscribed Capital ae 0 Us $3,000,000 
Head Office : Buenos Aires. 
London Agents : Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. 


Banco Argentino Uruguay. 
Established 1918. 


Capital Ae rr $2,700,000 

Reserve -_ We ite a3 3 $41,608 
Head Office: 138 Reconquista 146, Buenos Aires. 
London Agents : Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

Banco de Chile y Argentina. 
: Established 1900. 
Capital paid up .. ae os os os $10,c00,000 
Reserve 0 = a6 ais $3,071,401 


Head Office: Punta Arenas. 
Local Branches—Chile: Valparaiso, Castro. 

Argentina: Buenos Aires, Rio Gallegos, Santa Cruz, San Julian. 
London Agents: Barclays Bank, Ltd. 
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Banco Comercial del Azul. 
, : Established 1889. 

Capital paid up .. ae “is = «» — $2,485,850 

Reserve Fund oe om ae et a $1,213,585 
Head Office: Azul, Argentina. 
Branch Offices : Bartolomé Mitre 499, Buenos Aires; Coronel Pringles, Coronel 

Dorrego, Cachari. 

London Agents: Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Comercial Italiano. 
(Banco Italo-Sud Americano.) 
Established 1898. 
Head Office: Bartolomé Mitre 460-468, Buenos Aires. 
London Agents : Kleinwort Sons, & Co. 


Banco Comercial del Tandil. 
Established rgo2. 
Capital paid up .. 34 Bit oa Ac $2,000,000 
Reserve .. ie a $1,046,760 
Head Office : Tandil (Argentina). 


Banco Escandinavo Argentino. 
(The Scandinavian Argentine Bank, Ltd.) 


Capital fully paid up... $3,500,000 
Head Office : Buenos Aires, Sarmiento 3 54. Branch jn Tres Arroyos. 


Banco Espajfiol del Rio de la Plata. 
Eetablished 1886. 
Capital .. ae ag nt £8,653,474 
Reserve .. ae ae £4,365,079 
Head Office: 200 Reconquista, Buenos fines: 
London Office: 7 Fenchurch Street, G.P.O., Box 553. 
Branches at Paris, Genoa, Hamburg, Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, San Sebastian, 
Seville, Valencia, Vigo, and Corufia, Antwerp. 
Local Branches—Argentina : ‘Adolfo Alsina, Arellaneda, Azul, Bahia Blanca, 
z Balcarce, Cérdoba, Dolores, La Plata, Lincoln, Mar del Plata, Mendoza, Mercedes 
(B. Aires), Nueve de Julio, Pehuaj6é, Pergamino, Rafaela, Rosario, Salta, San Juan, 
San Nicolas, San Pedro (B. Aires), Santa Fé, Santiago del Estero, Tres Arroyas, 
Tucuman ; City of Buenos Aires—ten branches. 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro. 
Uruguay : Montevideo. 


Banco Frances e Italiano Para la América del Sud Sociedad Anénima, 
Capital .. ch a ee Frs. 50,000,000 
HUESELVEL vin at a Frs. 35,000,000 


Head Office : Cangallo Fone eee Gs ares 
Branches : Rosario—San Martin 770; Valparaiso—Prat 67. 
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Banco Frances del Rio de la Plata. 
Established 1886. 

Capital subscribed and paid up .. .. Gold $14,000,000 

Reserves an rie Gold $1,567,570 
Head Office: Reconquista 1 5 %, Buenos Aires. 
Branches: Bahia Blanca, Chivilcoy, Rosario. 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd.; Crédit Lyonnais, Kleinwort, Sons, & Co., 

Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 


Banco de Galicia y Buenos Aires. 
Established 1905. 
Capital .. $30,000,000 (National money) 


Head Office : Cangallo 445, Buenos Aires. 
London Agents : Crédit Lyonnais, Midland Bank, I,td. 
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Banco “el Hogar Argentino.”’ 
Founded = 
Capital 7). ere Pesos 48,892,870 
Reserve .. we Pesos 12,030,115.94 
Head Office : Avenida de Mayo, 886, Buenos Aires. 
Branches ; Bahia Blanca : Chiclana 7 Lavalle; Cordéba: 25 de Mayo 31-35; La 
Plata : Calle 48, ntimero 524. 
Banco de Italia y Rio de La Plata. 
Established 1872. 
Head Office: Buenos Aires. 
* London Agents: Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, Hambro’s Bank. 
Local Branches: Rosario, Bahia Blanca, Parané, Concordia, Gualeguaycht, 
Gualeguay, La Paz, Resistencia, Ensenada, La Plata, etc. 
Branches in Uruguay: Victoria, Trenal. 


Banco de la Nacién Argentina. 
ie Seg 1891. 
Capital .. Ag 50 .. | $150,038,942 (legal money) 
Reserve .. ae ae $24,262,542 (gold) 
Branches in all parts of Argentina. 


Banco Popular Argentino. 
Established 1887. 
Capital paid up sis As $10,514,880 (National money) 
Reserve $5,433,906 
Head Office: Calle Bartolomé Mitre 370, Buenos Aires. 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, 
Established 1853. 
Capital paid up .. ao fe ae as $62,500,000 
Reserve .. As ale - Re, a $14,796,954 
Head Office: Ta Plata. 
Sixty-four Branches in Argentina. 
London Agents: Barclays Bank, Ltd., Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., Midland 
Bank, Itd., Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
(Bartholomew Lane, H.C.) 


Bunge & Born, Limitada. 
Re Pe 1884. 
Capital Se at = ae +. $20,000,000 
Head Office: Buenos ‘Aires. 


Nuevo Banco Italiano. 
pviahlshey 1887. 
Capital paid up .. ac 3 -. $5,500,000 (National money) 
Reserve Fund .. - $5,000,000 
Head Office: Reconquista and Plaza Mayo, Buenos Aires. 
Branch Offices : Rosario de Santa Fé, Santa Fé, San Fernando. 
London Agents : Kleinwort, Sons, & Co. 


Portalis y Cia Limitada (Sociedad Anonima Comercial y Financiera). 
f Established 1877. 
Capital paid up .. on ee on ee $4,796,373 
Reserve Fund .. are oe a ae $404,858 
Head Office : Buenos Aires. 
Branches : Rosario, Montevideo. 
Pulesion & Cia. 
Established 1882. 
Head Office: La Plata. 
Branches : Ensenada and Buenos Aires. 


Supervielle & Cie. 
Established 1887. 


Offices : Buenos Aires: 150 Calle San Martin; Montevideo; 429 Calle 25 de Mayo. 
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Tornquist (Ernesto) & Cia, Limitada. 
Established 1830. 


Capital paid up, Reserves and Surplus -. $16,404,290 (gold) 
Head Office: Bartolomé Mitre 531-537, Buenos Aires. 


BOLIVIA. 


Banco Mercantil. 
; Established 1905. 
Capital paid up a ae Bs.12,500,000 (legal money) 


Reserves = re ae Bs. 3,625,000 (legal mone 
Head Office: Oruro. m 


Branches: La Paz, Cochabamba, Potosi, Sucre, Tupiza. 

Chile: Antofagasta. 

London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd.; Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd.; Barclays 
Bank, I,td.; Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 


Banco Nacional de Bolivia. 
Established 1870. 


Capital paid up ue ai 3 .. BS.11,200,000 
Head Office: Sucre. 


Branches: Cochabamba, La Paz, Oruro, Potosi, Tarija, Tupiza, Uyuni. 
London Agents: Midland Bank, Ltd.; Kleinwort, Sons, & Co.; Frederick Huth 
& Co.; Grace Brothers & Co., Ltd. 


Banco de la Nacién Boliviana. 
Established rorr. 
The only Bolivian bank of issue. 
Capital paid up te ars Dr. aye .. Bs. 22,000,000 
Reserve Fund a ae ae Fi .. Bs. 4,092,554 
Head Office: La Paz. ‘ 
Branches: Cochabamba, Oruro, Potosi, Riberalta, Santa Cruz, Sucre, Tarija, 
Trinidad, Uyuni. 
London Agents: Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


BRAZIL. 


Banco de Alagdéas. 
Established 1915. 
Head Office: Maceié (Brazil). 
London Agents: The London Merchant Bank, Ltd., 38 Lombard Street, H.C.3. 
Banco do Brasil. 
Capital ne ote Si ae 100,000 contos. 
Reserve Fund a 5 SNS Ge 5 70,000 contos. 

Head Office: Rio de Janeiro. 

Local Branches : Man4os, Para, Maranhdo, Pernahyba, Fortaleza, Natal, Parahyba, 
Receife, Maceié, Aracaju, Bahia, Ilhéos, Victoria, Campos, Sao Paulo, Santos, Uberaba, 
Curityba, Florianopolis, Porto Alegre, Corumba, etc. 

London Agents: N. M. Rothschild and Sons; Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Commercial! do Estado de Sao Paulo. 
Established 1912. 
Capital paid up .. BD as ais . 18,000 contos. 
Reserve Fund ag < Bs ag .. 12,000 contos. 

Head Office: Rua 15 de Novembro 38, Sao Paulo. 

London Agents: Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (20 King William Street); Bank of Scotland. 

Agencies : Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Araraquara, Avaré Baur, Bebedouro, Botucatu, 
Braganca, Campinas, Catanduva, Franca, Itapetininga, Itapolis, Iti, Mogy-Mirim, 
Mente Alto, Olympia, Pennapolis, Piracicaba, Pirajuhy, Rio Preto, Santa Adelia, 
Santa Cruz do Rio Pardo, Sao Carlos, Sao Joao da Béa Vista, Sao Manoel, Sao 
Sim4o, Taquaritinga, Taubaté, Tieté. - Ee 

The Bank has correspondents in practically all the towns in the State of Sdo Paulo 
and in all the principal towns of the States of the Republic. 
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Banco Commercial Franco-Brasileiro. 
Established 1913. 
Head Office: Praca Senador Florencio 347, Porto Alegre (Brazil). 


Branch Office: Sao Paulo. 
London Agents : Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Commercial do Maranhao. 
Established 1869. : 
Capital .. sie e: 0 65 Milreis 1,351,300 
Reserve .. Ap ne an 55 Milreis 246,659 
Head Office: Maranhdo (Brazil). 


Banco Commercial do Para, 
Established 1869. 


Head Office : Para (Brazil) 
London Agents : National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. 


Banco do Commercio. 
Capital’ .. a8 on ae Gn +. 7,000 contos. 
Reserve .. Pe (bes ris ics ae 300 contos, 

Head Office: Rio de Janeiro. 

Tondon Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Banco do Commercio e Industria de Sao Paulo. 
Established 1890. 
Capital paid up.. a a3 “6 20,000 contos. 
Head Office: Sado Paulo (Brazil). 
Branches : Twelve. 
Tondon Agents : N. M. Rothschild & Sons. 


Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro, S.A. 
Established 191g. 
Capital < - ae Rs. 3,750,000 


Head Office: Rua da Alfandega 32, Rio de Janeiro. 


London Agents : Midland Bank, Itd.; Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., Hambros Bank, Ltd.” 


Moreira, Gomes & Cia. 


Established 1852. 
Capital se a Ms ane aS . 1,000 contos. 
Head Office: Para (Brazil). 
Tondon Agents: National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. (Princes 


Strectb €32)s 
Banco Nacional Braziliero. 
Established 1893. 
Capital paid up ie) 25 te 2,000 contos. 
Head Office: Rio de Janeiro. 
London Agents: Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Nacional do Commercio. 
Established 1895. 
Capital paid up .. a6 oo .. Milreis 12,500,000 
Reserve at es .. Milreis 16,800,000 


Head Office: Porto Alegre (Brazil). 

Local Branches: Rio Grande, Pelotas, Livramento, Bagé, Uruguayana, Floriano- 
polis, Joinville, Curityba, Corumba, and 57 other branches in the States of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, and Matto Grosso. 

Loudon Agents: Midland Bank, Ltd., Kleinwort, Sons, & Co., J. Henry Schréder 
& Co., The British Bank of South America, Ltd., etc. 
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Banco do Para. 
ena tse Established 1883. 
pi paid up .. a5 sere Fes -. Rs. 3,659,8 
Office: Para (Brazil). he 
London Agents: Westminster Bank, Ltd. (Bartholomew Lane, E.C.z). 


Banco Pelotense. 
Established 1906. 
29 AG ni 15,000 contos. 


Capital paid up 
13,721 contos. 


Reserve .. te 
Head Office : Pelotas (Brazil). 
Many branches and Agencies in Brazil. 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Banco da Provincia do Rio Grande do Sul. 
Established 1858. 
Capital paid up ae Ae ue 
Reserve oes oe ote se 

Head Office: Porto Alegre (Brazil). 

Tocal Branches: Alegrete, Bagé, Caxias, Cruz Alta, Cachoeira, D. Pedrito, Jagurao, 
Lageado, Livramento, Passo Fundo, Pelotas, Rio Grande, Rio de Janeiro, Santa 
Maria, Séo Gabriel, Taquara, Uruguayana, Novo Hamburgo, Sao Leopoldo e 
Montenegro. 

London Agents : Midland Bank, Itd.; Crédit Lyonnais; Bank of London & South 


America, 


20,000 contos. 
24,000 contos. 


Banco do Receite. 
Established r1g00. 
on Ae c 1,000 contos. 


Capital 50 és : on 
Reserve oe ye oe ai ae es. 1;FOO Contos; 
Head Office: Pernambuco (Brazil). 
London Agent : Midland Bank, I,td. 
Salgado Filho & Co. 


Head Office : Ceara (Brazil) 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Itd. 


CHILE. 


Banco de Chile. 

Established 1894. 
Capital paid up .. me rte Ss ..  $100,000,000 
Reserve .. a) is ai a 40 $58,000,000 


Head Office: Santiago. 
Branches: Forty-five in Chile. 
London Office: 94 Gracechurch Street, H.C.2. 


Banco de A. Edwards & Cia. 


Established 1852. 
Capital paid up ot oe ab od $25,000,000 
Reserve ba On Ss me Bs $12,900,000 
Head Office: Valparaiso. 
Branch Office: Santiago. : 
Currie & Co. 


Tondon Agents: Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd.; Glyn, Mills, 


Banco Espafiol de Chile. ‘ 
Established, 1900, as the Banco Espafiol Italiano; name changed in 1907. 
Capital paid up $60,000,000 (legal money) 


Reserves ve ee $6,635,671 
Head Office: Valparaiso. ae 
cal Branches: Forty in Chile. 
1 ¢ Westminster Bank, Itd. (Lothbury, E.C.) ; 


London Agents: Midland Bank, Ltd.; 
Kleinwort, Sons, & Co. 
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Banco Italiano. 
Established 1905. 


we we sts +. $9,959,230 
a0 oe ae ». $1,150,000 


Capital paid up An 

Reserve Fund a0 
Head Office : Valparaiso. 
Local Branches: Santiago and Almendral. 
London Agents: Midland Bank, Id. 


Banco Nacional. 
Established 1904. 
Capital 6 ste Be as +» $25,000,000 
Reserve . a -+ $8,955,795 
Head Office : Santiago. : : 
Iocal Branches : Valparaiso, Melipilla (Chile). ' , : 
Branches: San Antonio, San Felipe, Santiago (San Diego), Santiago Station, 
Valparaiso (Almendral), Vifia del Mar. 
London Agents : Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Osorno y la Unién. 
Capital authorized and paid up .. a ais $7,689,025 
Reserves Aes es a = om ai $2,853,445 
Head Office : Osorno (Chile). 


Branches : La Union, Puerto Montt. 


COLOMBIA. 


Banco Aleman Antioquefio. 
Established rg21. 
Capital 56 ote a6 are ate 


me $750,000 
Reserve oe a 3c So 5 Ss $302,792 
Head Office : Medellin. 
Branches : Cali, Honda, Barranquilla, Bogota. 
London Agents : Fredk. Huth & Co. 
Banco de Bogota. 
Hstablished 1871. 
Capital Pir as of ate 36 $600,000 
Reserve ° sis ae ae $505,000 
Head Office: Bogota (Colombia). 
Branch ; Girardot. 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Itd., Fredk. Huth & Co, 
Banco de Bolivar. 
Established 1907. 
Capital F a te me ae $500,000 
Reserve ; 30 ae ai 38 ae $256,000 
Head Office: Cartagena (Colombia). 
Banco Central. 
Capital paid u on ae wr $1,430,800 
Reserve aA a a5 ri O03 sake $779,101 
Head Office : Bogota. 


London Agents : Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Banco de Colombia. 

Established 1875. 

Capital AG #2 ya 50 xa +. _ $1,200,000 
Head Office : Bogota (Colombia), 

London Agents: National Provincial and Union Bank of E 


t ngland, Ltd. (Princes 
Street, E.C.2); Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris; Crédit Lyonnais. 
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Banco Comercial de Barranquilla. 
po duet hee 
Capital paid up sf we $365,400 
Reserve Fund aie “< $134,641 
Head Office : Barranquilla (Colombia). 
London Agents : Fredk. Huth. & Co; Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., Credito 
Italiano, Banca Commerciale Italiana. 


Banco Dugand. 
Capital ao AG ae Bio oo ++ $2,000,000 
Reserve ‘ ae 50) ohare ats ve $320,000 
Head Office : Barranquilla. 
Branches: Cartagena, Bucaramanga, Cienaga, Magangué, Medellin, Ocafia, 
Santa Marta. 
Tondon Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Hipotecario de Colombia. 
Established 1910. 
Capital ve ay ate oF oe re $800,000 
Reserves oe Ba aie oe AO oo $774,500 
Head Office: Bogota (Colombia). 
London Agents: National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. (Princes 
Street, E.C.2); Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Industrial. 


Head Office : Cartagena (Colombia). 
Paid-up Capital .. ie a ae ae $548,271 


Banco de la Mutualidad. 
ae eadak IQI4. 
Capital paid up ard a 30 $858,400 gold. 
Reserve ms are es $76,645 gold. 
Head Office: Bucaramanga (Colombia): 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Banco de Sucre. 
Supiiineen 1905. 
Capital = ae at a6 -- $2,000,000 
Reserve ‘ ae ae ae $528,980 
Head Office : Medellin (Colombia). 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Koppel (Alexander) & Co. 
Head Office: Bogota (Colombia). , 
London Agents: National Provincialand Union Bank of England, Ltd. (2 Princes 
Street, E.C.2); Bank of London and South America; Goschen & Cunliffe. 


COSTA RICA. 


Banco Anglo-Costarricense. 
Established 1863. 
Capital hte a5 me Ae ate I,200,000 colones. 
Reserve .. os an oe ae 1,200,000 colones. 
Head Office: San José (Costa Rica). 
London Agents: Frederick Huth & Co. 


Banco de Costa Rica. 
Established 1877. 


Capital paid up .. on “i re 2,000,000 colones. 
Reserve ald ie ar) I,400,000 colones. 


Head Office: San José (Costa Rica). 
London Agents: A. Riiffer & Sons; Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
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Banco Internacional de Costa Rica. 

Head Office: San José (Costa Rica). 

Established as a Government bank of issue in October, 1914, and authorized to 
issue up to 17,175,000 colones in Bank notes (partly guaranteed by Government 
6 per cent. Bonds and by the unissued balance of the Costa Rica Gold Refunding 
Bonds, rgit). 


Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica. 
(Affiliated with the Bank of Central and South America, Inc.) 
Capital paid up .. nie ae oe =4 1,500,000 colones 
INeSeEVe) os we bis Ya es An 520,000 colones 
Head Office: San José (Costa Rica). 


London Correspondents : Guaranty Trust Company of New York; Brown, Shipley 
& Co.; Seligman Brothers. 


CUBA. 


J. Balcells & Co. (Soc. en Com.). 
Established 1875. 
Head Office : Havana. 
Tondon Agents : A. Riiffer & Sons; Kleinwort, Sons & Co. 


Banco Comercial de Cuba. 
Established 1917. 


Capital ca ‘ $1,000,000 
Reserve oe ote ve xi He $425,000 
Head Office : Havana. 
London Agents : Barclays, Ltd.; Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Banco del Comercio 
Established rgrg. 
Head Office: Mercaderes 36, Havana. 
London Correspondents: Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Gomez Mena (Pedro) & Hijo 
Established 1885. 
Head Office: Obispo & Aguiar, Havana (Cuba). 
Tondon Agents: Kleinwort, Sons & Co. 


ECUADOR. 


Banco Comercial y Agricola. 
Established 1894. 
Capital paid up Fis oe ie . 5,000,000 sucres. 
Reserve oe On a aie ++ 4,250,000 sucres. 
Head Office: Guayaquil (Ecuador). 
London Agents: Fredk. Huth & Co.; Westminster Bank; Lloyds Bank, Ltd.; Bar- 
clays Bank, Ltd. 
Banco de Credito Hipotecaric. 
Established 1871. 
Capital and Reserves... ate a 1,615,000 sucres. 
Head Office: Pichincha zo1, Guayaquil. 


Banco de Descuento. 
Established 1920. 
Capital ae Pats a 05 6,000,000 sucres. 
Resetven eee eis es a ee 137,086 sucres, 
Head Office: Guayaquil (Ecuador). ‘ 
London Agents: National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Itd.; Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd.; Barclays Bank. Itd.; Midland Bank, Itd.; The London Merchant Bank, 
Itd.; Messrs. Goschens & Cunliffe. : 
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Banco del Ecuador. 
: Established 1868. 
Capital .. 5 are te ie -+ 4,500,000 sucres. 
Reserve .. oe ne an ee +2 2,453,609 sucres. 
Head Office: Guayaquil (Ecuador). 
San Agents: N. M. Rothschild & Sons; Midland Bank, I,td.; Westminster 
: ° 


Banco Territorial. 
A Established 1886. 
Capital .. A ok Pa ats ++ 700,000 sucres. 
Reserve .. Av Bee Sere a .. 887,965 sucres. 
Head Office: Guayaquil (Ecuador). 


FRENCH GUIANA. 


Banque de la Guyane. 
Founded 1855. 
Capital ac A F: oF m0 .. Frs. 600,000 
Reserve wa ay we ane pa .. Frs. 1,003,477 
Head Office: Cayenne (French Guiana). 
Branch Office: St. Laurent du Maroni. 
London Agents: Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 


GUATEMALA. 


Banco Agricola Hipotecario. 
Established 1894. 
Capital subscribed and paid up ae ats $5,000,000 
Reserve ae oe ae ae a4 ate $5,320,721 
Head Office: Guatemala City. 
London Agents: Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd. 


Banco Americano de Guatemala. 
Established 1895. 
Capital paid up nit re ce it +» $4,000,000 
Reserve 5 os oe chic me +» $7,500,000 
Head Office: Guatemala City. 
London Agents : Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Colombiano. 
Established 1878. 
Capital ate on L3 ae AC .. $1,070,000 
Reserve ae Xe x an 50 wen Sgko.5es: 
Head Office : Guatemala. 
Banco de Guatemala. 
Established 1895. 


Capital paid up ae $2,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae Oey Je oa +. $13,000,000 
Contingency Fund a Ss Sc +» $7,967,495 


Head Office: Guatemala City. 
Ten Agencies in Guatemala. 
London Agents: Midland Bank, Ltd.; Westminster Bank, Ltd.; Seligman Bros. 


Banco Internacional de Guatemala. 
Established 1877. 

Capital te be ae a 5 .. $2,000,000 

Reserve fe ais ae ate an +» $4,335,599 
Head Office : Guatemala City. 
Agencies : Escuintla, Jalapa, Quezaltenango, Retalhuleu. : 
London Agents: Frederick Huth & Co.; Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Itd.; 

Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd.; Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 
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Banco de Occidente. | 
Established 1881. 


Head Office : Quezaltenango (Guatemala), j 
Branches in Guatemala City. | 
London Agents : Anglo-South American Bank, Itd.; Lazard Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


HONDURAS. 


Banco Atlantida. 
Established 1913. 


Capital fully paid oF Sc ats $500,000 U.S. currency. 
Surplus ae ae ae «. $115,000 
Special Reserve ve oa ce .. $190,000 


Head Office: La Ceiba (losdiaasl. 

Local Branches: Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, Puerto Cortes, Tela. 

London Correspondents : Guaranty Trust Company of New York; Brown, Shipley 
& Co. 

Banco de Honduras. 
Established 1889. 
Capital authorized .. ss ri . $2,000,000 

Head Office: Tegucigalpa (Hoadures\; 

Branch Offices: San Pedro Sula, Amapala, Cathal Choluteca, Juticalpa, Puerto 
Cortes, Santa Rosa de Copan, Trujillo. 

London Agents: Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd. 


MEXICO. 


Banco de Guanajuato. 
Established rg00. 
Capital ot ; ++ $3,000,000 
Head Office: Apartado 25 Guandenty @iauiachae 
Branches: Irapuato, Guadalajara, Zamora. 
London Agents: Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 


Banco Internacional Hipotecario de Mexico. 
innate 1883. 
Capital ED 56 ab : a +» $3,500,000 
Reserve Pe Sh me ee “6 +. = $1,358,787 
Head Office : Mexico City. 
London Correspondents : Samuel Montagu & Co.; Brown, Shipley & Co. 


Banco de Jalisco. 
‘Established — 
Capital ae ae $6,000,000 
Head Office: Apartado 298 Gandalujara (Mexico). 
London Agents: Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 


Banco de Londres y Mexico. 
Established 1864. 
Capital 46 OF t -- $21,500,000 
Head Office: Avenida 16 ae Gepdembre y Calle polar: Mexico City. 
London Agents : Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Nacional de Mexico. 
3 eibtee 5 1884. 
Capital paid up 0 ix 23 +» $32,000,000 
Reserves a oe $3 CMMI «. $31,830,758 
Head Office: Mexico City. 
General Manager: Agustin Legorreta. 
Local Branches in the principal towns of Mexico. 
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Banco Occidental de Mexico. 
Established 1897. 
Capital os 1 igs =A mee ++ $1,500,000 
Reserve ire ae ate Ai oe $559,716 
Head Office : Mazatlan (Mexico). 


Banco Oriental de Mexico. 
Established 1900. 
Capital en ni ne Sind ae +» $12,000,000 
Reserve = aN a5 ce iA $1,746,757 
Head Office : Puebla (slay 
Seventeen branches in Mexico. 


Banco de Sonora. 
coo Ss 
Capital & Reserve .. A ++ $3,000,000 
Head Office: Hermosillo (Mexico). 
Branches: Guaymas, Culiacan, Chihuahua. 


Banco de Tabasco. 
Established rg9or. 
Capital ae ae $1,000,000 (Mexican). 
Head Office: Apartado 18, Viltaliermoss (Mexico): 
London Agents : Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris, 


Mexico City Banking Corporation. 
Founded 1903. 
Capital paid up - a ah ec ++ $1,000,000 
Head Office : Mexico City. 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Sommer, Herrmann & Co. 
Established 1846. 
Head Office : Vera Cruz. 
Branch : Puebla. 
London Agents : Fredk. Huth & Co. 


NICARAGUA. 


Anglo-Central American Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
prise oo IQr4. 
Capital .. a ade aa oy £55,302 
Reserve .. Se : are -. she £13,000 
Head Office : Managua, Nicaragua: 
London Office : 15 George Street, Mansion House, E.C. 
London Agents : British Overseas Bank, Ltd. 


National Bank of Nicaragua, Inc. 
Established 1913. 
Capital .. ee ie ove es are $300,000 


Head Office : Managua. 
Branches : Bluefields, Granada, Leén. 
London Agents : Brown, Shipley & Co. 


PANAMA. 


Banco Nacional de Panama 
Established 1904. ; 
Capital paid up a5 a5 ava a ay 750,000 
Reserve ae a oe os #1 $338,348 


Head Office: Panama City: - 
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PARAGUAY. 


Banco Mercantil del Paraguay. 
Established 1891. 

Capital paidup .. Or .+ $25,000,000 (legal money . 

Reserve .. We on «» $54,420,476 
Head Office: Asuncién (Paraguay). _ F : 4 
Local Branches: Concepcién, Encarnacién, Villa del Pilar, Villa Rica. 
London Agents: Knowles & Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C.2. 
In moratorium till 1926. 


Banco de la Repiblica. 
Established 1908. 
Capital paid up .. oe ae ae «+ $4,000,000 (Gold). 
Reserves .. 55 Hey eis ++ $1,799,417 


Head Office : Asuncién, Paraguay. 
Local Branch : Encarnaci6n. 
London Agents : Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 


PERU. 


Banco Internacional del Peru. 
Established 1897. 


Capital paid up .. te fs. ae 5 £P.100,000 
Reserve ot on aa hs BS) ere £P.25,000 
Head Office: Lima (Peru). 
London Agents: Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Banco Italiano. 
Established 1889. 
Capital paid up .. ae ae ae Ae £P.400,000 
Reserve Funds .. 55 a ne eis £P.280,604 


Head Office: Lima (Peru). 

Local Branches: Arequipa, Callao, Chincha Alta, Mollendo, and Trujillo. 

London Agents: Banca Commerciale Italiana, Westminster Bank, Ltd., Midland 
Bank, L,td., fredk. Huth & Co., Barclays Bank, Ltd., Iloyds Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru. 
(Affiliated with the Bank of Central and South America, Ine., New York.) 
Head Office: Lima (Peru). 
Local Branches: Arequipa, Chiclayo, Trujillo Piura. 
London Correspondents : Guaranty Trust Company of New York; Brown, Shipley, 
& Co.; Seligman Brothers. 


Banco del Peru y Londres, 
Established 1897. 

Capital subscribed and paid up .. O. -. £P.500,000 

Reserve Oc ae Ss 36 ae -. $£P.230,000 
Head Office: Lima (Peru). 
Local Branches: Arequipa, Callao, Chiclayo, Chincha Alta, Cuzco, Huacho, 

Huancayo, Ica, Mollendo, Pacasmayo Piura, Trujillo. 

London Agents: The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


Banco Popular del Peru. 
Established 1899. 
Capital paid up .. eS or Se BS £P.150,000 
Reserve Fund on ae ve wae Se £P.71,300 
Head Office: Lima (Peru). + oV4 
London Agents: Midland Bank, Ltd.; Barclays Bank, Ltd. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 


PORTO RICO. 


American Colonial Bank of Porto Rico. 
Established 1899. 


Capital paid up .. So a . ote $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits Be On $509,342 
Special Reserve .. An BG an AG $50,000 


Head Office : San Juan. 
Branches : Arecibo, Caguas, Mayaguez. 
London Agents : Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


SALVADOR. 


Banco Agricola Comercial. 

Established 1895. 

Capital.paid up .. An aif mA : $1,560,000 
Reserve .. wt OLE ie or Ao $378,541 

Office : San Salvacior (Salvador). 

London Agents : South American Bank, Ltd. 


: Banco Occidental. 
Capital Ye HS ae Bn ae Colones 5,000,000 
Reserve se Se xe oe a ditto 1,670,000 
Head Office : San Salvador (Salvador). 
London Agents ; Guaranty Trust Co., of New York; Anglo-South American Bank, 
Ltd.; Lazard Brothers & Co. e 
Agencies : Ahuachap4n, San Miguel, Santa Ana, Sonsonate. 


Banco Salvadoreiio. 
Estabiished 1885. 


Capital subscribed and paid up -.» Colones 4,000,000 
Reserve Fund ate ditto 575,000 


Head Office: San Salvador (Salvador). _ 
Agencies: Santa Tecla, San Miguel, Sonsonate, Zacatecoluca, Ahuachapan, 


Cojutepeque, Santa Ana, Santiago de Maria. 
Banco de Santa Ana 
Capital paid up .. io te oe Colones 85,000 

Reserve Fund ae Te as ve ditto 85,000 
Head Office: Santa Ana (Salvador), 


URUGUAY. 


Banco Agricola Ganadero. 


Established 1918. 
Capital paid up .. ie 152 at os $444,520 
Reserve Fund .. ai oe oe aie $3,798 


Head Office : Montevideo. J 
London Agents : Bank of London & South America, Ltd. 


Banco Comercial. 
Established 1857. 
Capital paid up .. pie Be Si A $2,000,000 
Reserve Fund Dy sc sts ee ee $1,600,000 
Head Office: Casilla de Correo 34, Montevideo (Uruguay). 
Jondon Agents: Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd.,; Midland Bank, Ltd. 


Banco de Credito. 
Established 1908. : 
Capital paid up .. oe So os oxe $2,500,000 
Reserve .. ne ve we ws oe $546,003 
Head Office : Montevideo (Uruguay). 
London Agents : Kleinwort, Sons, & Co. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 


Banco Hipotecario del Uruguay. 
Established 1892. 


Capitals oo. as oe aC fe $3,703,830 
Reserve .. : a Bt aa $808,096 


Head Office : Montevideo (Uruguay). 
London Agents : Glyn, Mills & Co. 


Banco de la Reptiblica Oriental del Uruguay. 
Established 1896. 
Capital .. ae ae a ex ate $21,228,174 
Head Office: Calle Solio, Esquina Piedras, Montevideo (Uruguay). 
Forty-two branches in Uruguay. 
London Agents : Midland Bank, Ltd.; Glyn, Mills & Co, 


VENEZUELA. 


Banco Caracas. 
Established 1890. 
Capital paid up .. sc : : 
Resetve —.. Ad an 5 
Head Office : Caracas (Venezuela). 
London Agents: Westminster Bank, Ltd.; Kleinwort Sons & Co.; A. Ruffer & 
Sons. 


. > Bs. 4,500,000 
. oF oo" BS. FOP1,275 


Banco Mercantil Americano de Caracas. 
(Affiliated with the Bank of Central and South America, Inc., New York.) 
Established 1917. 
Capital paid up .. 6 59 as .. Bs, 2,600,000 
Head Office: Caracas (Venezuela). 
Local Branches: La Guaira, Valencia, Maracaibo. 
London Correspondents : Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


Banco de Venezuela, 


Established 1890. 
Capital paid up .. ae -e aie -- Bs, 18,000,000 
Reserves .. ar oe. ee ale -.- Bs. 6,089,426 
Head Office: Caracas (Venezuela). 
London Agents : Kleinwort, Sons, & Co.; Midland Bank, Ltd. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS”) - - pp. 592-608. 

» 5 z - pp. 625-627. 
LocaL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS pp. 609-624. 
WINE AND SPIRITS SECTION - - pp. 624A-L. 


(For Index to Advertisers see pp. xxi to xlii.) 
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- AMALGAMATED PAINT COMPANY 


Amalgamated Bituminous Corporation 
Amalgamated Scaling Company 
AMALGAMATED COMPOSITION FOR SHIPS’ BOTTOMS 


Bituminous Solution and Enamel, also Marine Paints and Varnishes 
SCALING — CLEANING — CHIPPING 


General Offices - - Pier 11, NORTH RIVER, N.Y. 


STAM UNNNUNNUQVUUULLUQIVTALLLIQANTLUUQOOQ/VELOUOCUODUOUQUGEE DUO TEAEUDUOVOERELUUOOUUDOEAUOSEED UU UUGEREEOO TOOT OSUE YU 


PEA ee poe a Pe ee CR ee pe ee ee Pe a et ee ee ed | 
Telegrams and Cables: Codes: ABC, 5th Edition. 
“* Austral, Manchester.”’ Ljieber’s 5-Letter. 
Telephone No. 47 Central. Bentley’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


CHARLES E. AUSTIN 


& Sons, Ltd., 
Marlborough Mills, Manchester, Eng. 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton Wiping Waste, Woollen Waste for Axle Boxes, 


Sponge Cloths, Scourers, Dusters, 
Towels, Floor Mops, etc. 


Indents through Shippers, or Orders sent direct to 
our Mills will receive prompt and careful attention. 


pe | 


South American Agent :— 
Edgar V. G. H. Sharpe, 
Bartolomé Mitre 441, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


9 2 2 


BRD CP a 
Bet Re pe eet pee Beat ee Lk dace bet ea Bet Det Dat 


ae 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
EF. BROWN & SON, Ltd, 


SHIPPING BUTCHERS. 


Contractors to the principal Shipping Companies. 


Head Office: 50 Above Bar, Southampton. 


Telegrams: Sweetbread, Southampton. Telephone: 2498. 
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Reminston 
Portable . 


The typewriter with the Standard 

keyboard and ONE Shift only 

for capitals, which—once used— 
will become a lasting friend. 


The guarantee of Remington - 
World-Wide Service goes with 


every machine. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. maaehange 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.0.3 £14 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


ALLEN & WRIGHT, Lw. 


[Established 50 Years] 


rouse for Fine Quality BRIAR Pipes 


MEET ET EEE TEEPE TET PEE | 


Ieee eee 
BH SUCRE eee 


BUS SUES EPR 


Universally Smoked by CONNOISSEURS 


20 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


(Wholesale only) 


Agent for Buenos Atres: A. Hausheer Belgrano, 25 D®* Mayo 214 
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C.R. DANIELS, inc. 


W. Bates & Co. 


LTD. 
Chemist-Opticians 
Belt and Truss Makers 
Photographic Dealers 


THE DOCKS PHARMACY 


SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS 


Manufacturers 
of everything of 


Canvas. 
ALSO AT 
50 OXFORD STREET 


147 ABOVE BAR 
96 HIGH ST., SHIRLEY 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Marine and Commercial 
Canvas Work of every 
description. 


UT TTETTTTTTTTCTELT LCL EULAUULALUOUULADUUAUOAEUOADUOAI LOA LOAUMA LOGO TONT TOO UOOT OTT 


Shipping and Export Depots :— 
50 OXFORD STREET 
AND 


THE DOCKS PHARMACY 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Telegrams: 
Bates, CHEMISTS, SOUTHAMPTON 


114-115 SOUTH STREET 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘“* DANIELINC.” 


HTTVOVDTUITULTTUIUTULUTTLULLULLLULLOLLLLLLLLLLLULUGLLEELLULLLULCOGeELLULLLLLULeCGLLCLLCLPLLDCGeOGULLELGLOCO UL 


SLUT TTT Tee 


WUT 


Telegrams : Codes : 
J COW DY & Co Kutathamdi, A.B.C. 5th & 6th Edition. 
2 - London. Western Union, Bentley’s- 
34 QUEEN ST., CANNON ST., 
LONDON, E.C. TATHAM 
TRADING CO. 


LTD., 


Manufacturers of 
BROWN & JONES’ 
EXCHANGE CHAMBERS, 
ONE-HANDED 28 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3. 


Indents a Speciality. Quotations 


SIGNALLING ci.f, any port. Consignments 


of produce receive particular 


LAMPS attention. Full information re- 


garding prospects of sale furnished 


TRICOLOUR 


and all Railway and Ships’ Lamps. 


promptly. 
CONTRACTORS, RAILWAY & Bankers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
DOCK STORES, & UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 
ENGINEERS’ TOOLS, LIMITED. 
IRON & STEEL MERCHANTS. Head Office, London. 
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BRITMEX BARGES Fuelling S.S. OLYMPIC, 


Bunkers available at the following Ports : 


- GuAs GOW, @= Brak AST -sLIVERPOOTL; 

§ SOUTHAMPTON, THAMES HAVEN, SOUTH 

SHIELDS, HAMBURG, and all important ports in 
NORTH. & SOUTH AMERICA. 


Diesel Oil supplies available at United Kingdom Ports. 


THE BRITISH MEXICAN 
PETROLEUM COMPANY LTD., 


| WATERLOO HOUSE, i6 CHARLES ST., 


HAYMARKET, LONDON S.W.1. 


Telephone : Regent 2134-9 (6 lines). 
Telegrams : ““ BRITMEXCO, PICCY, LONDON.” 
Bentley’s Code (Oil Edition) and Universal Trade Code. 


DRYDOCK BRASS & IRON 
OWNERS, el GRAHA | | ép yet 
> Be WME Gee % a, 
Sy ENGINEERS AND SHIP REPAIRERS. L4 
JUNCTION TUBAL CAIN 
DRYDOCK AND CARDIFF FOUNDRY AND 
ENGINEERING oe | ENGINEERING 
CO., LD. Ae WORKS. 
PRIVATE DRYDOCK, | saucy, EAST BUTE DOCKS. 

380 ft. by 60 ft. CARDIFF.” 
Commercial Drydock, | sunction, PROPELLERS 
600 ft. by 60 ft. CARDIFF.” A SPECIALITY. 


BARRY DOCKS 


Tyne Engine & Ship 
Repairing Works, 


COMMERCIAL DRYDOCK, 


Length 867 ft. Mean breadth 
107 ft. Entrance 60 ft. 


Accommodates four large 
Vessels at same time. 


Telegrams: “BAILEY, BARRY.” 


NEWPORT, Mon. 


Tyne Engine & Ship 
Repairing Works, 
PRIVATE DRYDOCK, 

420 ft. by 60 ft. 

COMMERCIAL DRYDOCK, 

523 ft. by 50 ft. (Entrance) 


Telegrams: 
“BAILEY, NEWPORT, MON.” 


Enquiry Office : 


Exchange Chambers, 7 Mount Stuart Square, CARDIFF. 


Tel.: CARDIFF 5416. 


LEDER AERO EMS PO TS SE EE PEL AT TEE LE APSE 
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TOBACCO & 
CIGARETTES 


PPREPARED and packed 
under conditions which 
render deviation from the 
original high standard of quality 
impossisle, ‘‘Capstan’’ Navy 
Cut Tobacco and Cigarettes 
are always the same—always 
reliable, always just what 
really good tobacco should be. 


i : 
All Li 7 
ome oer Trips oe . 


Wie 
EoIUM STRENGES—//\% I) 


AN W.D. & HO, WEEE RE 
Bristol & Longey 


D. & H. O. WILLS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 


LONDON 


.  Vhe Commercial 
een!) Celegram Bureaur 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


SANTOS 


auenos aires /O (Proprietors: COMTELBURO, Ltd.; Capital—£50,000), 


Commercial and Financial Market Reporters to 


NEWSPAPERS :— EXCHANGES :— Private Subscribers in:— 
The Times, London. The Baltic, London. London, Liverpool, Hull, &e. 
Birmingham Daily Post. Mincing Lane, ,, Belgium, Holland. 

Manchester Guardian. Grain, Glasgow, Petrograd, Moscow, Odessa, &c. 
Liverpool Post and Mercury. Coffee, New York. Spain, Italy, Scandinavia. 
Yorkshire Post, Leeds. » Havre; Amsterdam. Greece, Egypt. 
The Scotsman, Edinburgh. » Rotterdam, New York, Chicago, &c. 
The Glasgow Herald, Cotton, Havre. Rio de Janeiro, Santos, &e. 

and 40 others. » Alexandria. Buenos Aires, M. Video, &c. 
Also 20 foreign papers. Produce, Singapore. Australia, India, Japan, &c. 


SUPPLY MARKET INFLUENCES, OPENING AND CLOSING PRICES, 
Weekly Statistics, Crop News, &c., by economical cable system to distant places; 
By telegram to U.K. and Continent; telephone or messenger in LONDON. 


CLIENTS’ PRIVATE CABLEGRAMS distributed to Multiple Address Lists by economic methods» 
viz.: from Europe to U.S A., by our New York Office; from U.S.A., Brazil, Argentina and India to 
Europe by London or Amsterdam.Offices (open day and night), or Liverpool Office (open day only). 


Specimens and Terms, etc., on 
application to the SECRETARY \, OMTELBU RO, LimaiTeD. 


11 Tokenhouse Yard and 5 Copthall Chambers, London, E.C. ; 
Cable and Telegraphic Address: ‘‘COMTELBURO.” ‘Telephones: 5060 (4 lines) London Wall. 
7 Rumford Street, Liverpool; 71 Broad Street, New York. 


lso at Buenos Aires, Rio de Fanetro, etc. 


Pedal 


Ss” PROVISIONS. <2 
BONDED STORES. 
DECK AND ENGINE STORES. 


CARDIFF. 


18-i8a West Bute St. 


Telegrams: ‘*‘ DAWSONIA.” 
Telephone: 3388. 


Andat BARRY DOCK 


NEWPORT. | SWANSEA. 


32-34 Watchouse Parade. | 8 Cambrian Place. 


Telegrams; ‘‘ DAWSON.” Telegrams : “‘ DAWSON.” 
Telephone: 3188 (2 lines). Telephone: 3622. 
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The Cardiff Channel Dry Docks 
and Pontoon Company, Ltd., 


CARDIFF, BARRY DOCKS, 
NEWPORT & SHARPNESS. 


Accommodation for 20 Steamers at the same time. Oxy-acetylene 
Welding, Pneumatic, Electric and Modern Plant throughout. 
Telegrams: “‘CHANNEL,”’ at all ports. 


London Office : 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 


THE BUTE SHIPBUILDING, ENGINEERING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY, LTD., 


BUTE DRY DOCKS, ROATH BASIN, CARDIFF. 


All Modern Plant. Specially adapted for docking Steamers with cargo. 
Special berths for Survey Work afloat. 
Telegrams - - - - “CaISSON,”’ CARDIFF. 


THE MERCANTILE PONTOON COMPANY, LTD., 
ROATH DOCK, CARDIFF. 


The only docking accommodation in Roath Dock, adjacent to Roath Basin 
and Queen Alexandra Dock. 
Telegrams - - - ** MERCANTILE,” CARDIFF. 


THE TREDEGAR DRY DOCK & WHARF CO., LTD., 
NEWPORT, MON. 


Modern Dry Docks with divisional gates, 712 ft. long, 65 ft. entrance. Two 
Modern Wharves and Repairing Quays adjoining Works have 600 ft. river 
frontage with 4 Quick Cranes for loading and discharging. Oxy-acetylene Welding 
Plant. Electric Drilling Plant. Powerful Cranes running around dock side. 
Telegrams - - “ DRYDOCKING,’’ NEWPORT. 


Barry Graving Dock and 
Engineering Company, Ltd., 


GRAVING DOCKS 775 and 625-ft. long. 
The Largest Dry Docks in Wales. 


Targe Workshops, Forge and Foundry built alongside the Docks, and 
completely fitted with the most modern machinery. 
Steam Travelling Cranes on the Dock Sides, lifting up to 15 tons. 


Every Class of Ships’ Repairs undertaken 


and the Graving Docks being situated within the Great Western Railway 
Barry No. I Dock, vessels may be dry docked or undocked at any hour. 


Telegrams - - - - “ BARDOCK, BARRY.” 
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FILTER CLOTHS 


FIT UAC OU UAU CCUM 


SUN 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Filclo,”’ Liverpool 
Telephone ; 1111 North. 


for use in 


FLOUR MILLS, CEMENT WORKS, 
etc., and for FILTRATION of DUST 
—— PROM. AIR. 


HEAVY TWILL FILTER 
CLOTHS for SUGAR REFIN- 
ERIES, CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PAINT WORKS, etc. 


FILTER TERRY, in six different 
qualities, sold to SHIPS’ CHAND- 
LERS and ENGINEERS, for filtering 


boiler feed water and fresh water on 


board ship. 


FILTERING CLOTH for 
BREWERS, a great speciality. 


FILTERING CLOTH for 
POTTERY, manufacturers’ specially 
prepared for filtering clay. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN R. CARMICHAEL, 


Numbers 282—284—286—288—290, 
GREAT HOMER STREET, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


Code: 
A.B.C. 5th Edition. 
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INUIT 


mill 


Ee SO ee ee ee ee oo es 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


i] 

a Ba 
a a 
E 5 
a | 
| CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS | 
B AND EB 
5 FORWARDING AGENTS. 5 
| g 
H R. J. GODWIN’S SONS, Inc., I 
a i 
| u 
a B 
| | 


15/25, Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


CHANNEL AND LOR ING PORT NOT FIXED 


Pimecaght Wales ‘Dry Dock Co. 
(Swansea) Limited, 
ae OA MNNGBAY,~ *iee: 


Dry Dock 455 feet Bag! 60 feet Alea atentrance. Situated out- 
side Loading Docks, Swansea, and steamers using our Dry Dock 
free to load other Ports without i incurring Swansea Port Dues. 


Accommodation forts AEA ‘MoBlena Steamers, also 
Repairing Berths alongside Dry Dock, 500 feet long. 


Electric Light and Steam supplied to vessels when in Dry Dock. 


FULLY EQUIPPED FOR REPAIRS TO OIL CARRYING STEAMERS, 
AND SEA WATER SUPPLIED FOR TESTING TANKS. 


Oxy-Acetylene and Electric Welding Plant. 


STEAMERS FOR DRY DOCKING AND REPAIRS BRISTOL 
Speciality made of Diesel and Turbine Repatrs. 
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“VI-SPRING” MATTRESSES 


are as essential in your Home as in the State-rooms of a Liner. 


For eighteen years the Royal Mail and all other leading 
Steamship Companies have made a special feature of these 
famous Mattresses. 


No other Mattress has ever been used as extensively, or 
given such universal satisfaction. 


IIlustvated Catalogue 
free on request, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


MARSHALL PATENT MAT PRESS ( Co. Ltd. a 
37 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Rd., Willesden ere N.W. 


Purveyors to H.M.G., Royal Mail, White Star, Cunard, 
Red Star, and other principal Shipping Companies. 


Mowats, Limited, 


Ses ac Factors, 
FISH, POULTRY & ICE MERCHANTS. 


Fish Curers, Commission Agents, and 

Cold Storage Proprietors, Exporters 

of English Frozen Hake, Soles, 
Turbot, Smoked Fish, etc. 


124 High Street, SOUTHAMPTON 


Telephones : 3828, 5220. Wires : Mowats. 


Textile and Medicinal Qualities. 


EPSOM SALTS GLAUBER’S SALTS 


(MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) AND (SULPHATE OF SoDA) 


ALL CHEMICALS for the TEXTILE TRADES. 
SPECIALLY PACKED FOR EXPORT TO ALL COUNTRIES. 


Export orders executed through the usual buying channels. 


HARRIS, HART & CO. Ltd. 


Chemical Manufacturers, MANCHESTER, England. cables: “Harp, Manchester.” 
MOSS HOUSE CHEMICAL WORKS. . City Office: 17 COOPER STREET. 


The Imperial Patent Wadding Co.“ 


16 TARIFF STREET, MANCHESTER, England. 


WADDINGS AND COTTON WOOL. 


70 Years’ Reputation. 
LATEST IMPROVED MACHINERY. THROUGH MERCHANT SHIPPERS ONLY. 


For Bleachers, Dyers, Calico Printers and AGIBS 
Finishers, Mineral Water Mftrs., Gal- 


vanizers, Wire Mftrs., Paper Makers, etc. GHEMISALS 
SPECIALLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. MINERALS 


The UNION ACID Co., Ltd.  PXPORT_ ORDERS 


executed through the 


17 Cooper Street, MANCHESTER, ? 
B ENGLAND usual buying channels. 


Cables: ‘“‘ BULWARK, MANCHESTER.” Established 1881. 


UNITED MARINE CONTRACTING CORPORATION. 


Ship Scaling, Cleaning, Cementing, 
Painting, Boiler Scaling, Bricking, Setting. 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDING. 


15 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ACHINE « BEE GNG 


BALATA, LEATHER, WOVEN COTTON, HAIR, Etc. 


HYDRAULIC and STEAM PACKINGS 
Asbestos Jointings, Rubber - Sheeting, 


LARGE STOCKS AT 


W. Jesseman & Co. Gi) Ltd. 


INDIA RUBBER, ASBESTOS, LEATHER, 


and Packing Manufacturers & Merchants. 


BRANCHES— 
Newport, Mon., Cardiff, 
(Tel. 3981) Head Office. Tel. 2959. 


West Hartlepool, Southampton, 


" Tel. 164. Tel. 3650. 


Urgent Orders Dispatched to All Parts of the World, per 
Express Route, a few hours after receipt. 
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ESTABLISHED in 1792. 


MANDER BROTHERS 


Ltp. 


Manufacturers of the highest-class 
VARNISHES, 
COLOURS, 

_ ENAMELS, 
WATER PAINTS, 


and 


PRINTING and 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Head Offices and Works: 
WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND. 
LONDON. MILAN. MONTREAL. 


AGENTS in every country in SOUTH AMERICA and 
throughout the WORLD. 


a 
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POWELL DUFFRYN 
STEAM COAL Co, Lip. 


Head Office : Registered Office: 
Powell Duffryn Buildings, 101 Leadenhall Street, 
CARDIFF. LONDON. 
Commercial Manager -W. R. HANN. Telegrams : ‘‘ Powell, Cardiff.” 
; Sage ease eae 
THe PoweLtt DurrryNn STEAM 
| CoaL Company, Lrtp., are the Manufacturers of Washed, 
proprietors and sole shippers of Steam Nuts, Beans, Peas, 
Grains, and Duff, of Dry and 
POWELL Semi-Bituminous qualities. 
DUFFRYN PR AGE or 
SMOKELESS AND 
STEAM COAL FOUNDRY 
ON THE ADMIRALTY LIST. COKE. 
ANNUAL OurputT—5,000,000 ‘Tons. Recep a ee ee 
peiatet feted rata Neti ea ean ay meray cee 
Solvent Naphtha 90/160 Heavy Naphtha 90/190 Super Black Varnish 
and 95/160 Anthracene Oil 
Creosote Oil Pitch Sanitary Pipes 
Whizzed Sulphuric Acid Chimney Pots 
Naphthalene Salts Dehydrated Tar Bricks . % 


RHYMNEY IRON CO., LTD. 


Head Office: -POWELL DUFFRYN BUILDINGS, 
CARDIFF, 


Commercial Manager : Telegrams : 
W.R. HANN. 


“RICO,” CARDIFF. 


“RHYMNEY MERTHYR ” 
SMOKELESS STEAM COAL. 


Nn aS 
BRITHDIR BITUMINOUS BRITHDIR HOUSE 
BUNKER COAL COAL 
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G. A. PRATT 


Export Bookseller, Stationer and Newsagent, 
21/22 Oxford Street, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Periodicals by post to all parts of the World. 
Books of all kinds sent by RETURN MAIL, 


Telephone : 4329. Cables ; Pratt, Bookseller, Southampton. 


Ornamental presentation baskets of choice 
fruit, bouquets, sprays, corsages, and 
baskets of flowers, artistically and taste- 
fully arranged, can always be obtained at 
shortest notice from the well-known firm of 


OAKLEY & WATLING 


56 HIGH STREET, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Also at SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS. 


The oldest-established house of Florists, 
Fruit Merchants, Importers, &c., in England. 


Contractors to The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and all other principal Steamship 
Companies. 


Cables and Telegrams, Oakley, Southampton. 
Telephones 4161-4162 Southampton. Code A.B.C. 5th Edition. 


OoOooocoOooooo0o0o 0000000000002 


THE MARINE WORKS, Inc. 


Cooking Equipment—Utensils & Furnishings 
China, Glass & Silverware : 
Hotel and Steamship Supplies—General Repairs 


7-9 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 3730. 


oooDoooooOooOoOooOoOoooOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOo0o0000000008 
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A VALUABLE FOOD BISCUIT 
MACFARLANE LANG & CO,’ 
DINNER TOAST 


The DINNER TOAST biscuit, the latest additia 
our series of Food Biscuits, is composed of the 
wheaten flour, pure butter, malt, and milk, contains b 
trifling percentage of moisture, and makes a crisp, c! 
appeal to the palate. 


Primarily it has been introduced for persons of dysp 
tendencies who cannot partake of ordinary bread or 
with comfort. For such, the DINNER TOAST BISCU 
both from the standpoint of EASE OF DIGESTION a 
HIGH CALORIC VALUE, provides an excellent substi 


Taken also with a glass of milk, a cup of beef-t 
other nutritive fluid, the DINNER TOAST biscuit ma 


sustaining emergency meal. 


Send a postcard for Sample to 
Victoria Biscuit Works, GLASGO 
Imperial Biscuit Works, LONDO 


The Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia Railway Co., Ltd. 


Tourists in South America should make a point of visiting thg principal towns 
of Bolivia which are connected by the system owned and oper#€ed by The Anto- 
fagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway Co., Ltd. This system links the Chilian Ports 
of Antofagasta, Mejillones and Coloso with La Paz (the capital of Bolivia) and the 
important towns of Potosi, Oruro, and Cochabamba. The distance from Anto- 
fagasta to La Paz is 720 miles, and the through trains with sleeping and dining- 
cars provide first-class accommodation. 

The traveller will find much to interest him on the journey. After leaving 
the coast the line crosses the extensive nitrate district of the Province of Anto- 
fagasta, the copper mining centre of Calama, reaching the highest point on the 
main line at Ascotan, 223 miles from the coast, and nearly 13,000 ft. above the 
sea-level. A few miles beyond Ascotan the line skirts the well-known Borax 
deposit at Cebollar and thence continues across the great Bolivian tableland to 
Oruro, the centre of an important mining district. From Oruro to La Paz the 
journey occupies about eight hours. 

La Paz has all the charms of an old-world city, heightened by its situation in 
a deep and fertile valley and its proximity to the snow-capped JHimani which 
rises to a height of over 21,000 ft. 

At Rio Mulato there is a branch line 108 miles long to the historic city of 
Potosi, and on this branch the highest point of the system is reached at 15,814 ft. 
above sea-level. 

From Oruro another branch line of 127 miles will take the traveller to the town 
of Cochabamba, situated on the eastern slopes of the Andes; Cochabamba has a 
sub-tropical climate and its altitude is 8,000 ft. above sea-level, or some 4,000 ft. 
below the general level of the Bolivian plateau. 

The Antofagasta Company operates the northern section of the Chilian 
Longitudinal Railway, establishing direct railway connection with Valparaiso and 
Santiago. ‘There is also direct connection by rail and motor services with Buenos 
Aires, via Uyuni and Tupiza. ; 
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QUEBRACHO EXTRACT 


made in the Argentine. 


Sole Manufacturers of 45 


the well-known 


GUARANTEED TO 


‘se Crown ” Brand of CONTAIN A 
Perfectly Pure ae MINIMUM OF 
and entirely Haas - 
Soluble Solid Null Sar OE 
Quebracho Extract. RS 5 ou TANNIN. 


THE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS Co,, LtD. 


Also Manufacturers of “Ordinary” Solid 
Quebracho Extract, guaranteed to con- 
tain a Minimum of 63% of Tannin. 


EXPORTERS OF QUEBRACHO LOGS. AND CHIPS. 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND RAILWAYS CO., LTD., 


Manufacturers of Tanning Extracts, 
149 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telegraphic Address: FORESTIMBA, STOCK, LONDON. 
And at Buenos Aires. 


AGENTS IN U.S.A.: 


TANNIN CORPORATION (Inc.), New York. 


Ccmpare the Work. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


There is.as much individuality ina typewriter as ina 
piano, The touch and action which suit Paderewski 
might not satisfy Rachmaninoff. 


It is just as impossible to produce a typewriter with a 
standard touch and action to suit hundreds of thousands 


of typists. 


The Royal is the only typewriter made on which it is 
possible for the operator, by the simple turn of a thumb- 
screw, to adjust the touch and action to her individual 
liking. 


Investigate the 20 Royal Reasons. 
Send for booklet describing them. 


UY, 


TYPEWRITERS 


75 and 75a QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4: Phone: ‘Central 7484 (6 lines). 
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BULL’S METAL & 
MELLOID CO., LTD. 


Yoker, nr. Glasgow. 


Telegrams : Melloid, Yoker. 
Telephones: 182, 183 Clydebank. 


BULL’S METAL.—Propellers, 
Bars, Sheets, Pump Rods, 
Valve Spindles, Condenser 
Stays and Plates, &c. 


MELLOID (Reg. Trade Mark).- 
Condenser, Air and Piston 
Cooling Tubes, Bars, 
Stays, &c. 


HIGH TENSILE BRONZE.— 
Cast, Rolled, Forged, to 
Admiralty Requirements, 


WHITE METALS.—Tempalto, 
Babbits, Plastic, &c, 


WILKINS & DENTON 
(LONDON) LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL KINDS OF 


BOOTS & SHOES 


Tennis, Football, & Sporting 
Footwear a Speciality. 


SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES 
AND ASK FOR CATALOGUES. 


Works: 
Rushden and Irchester, Northants. 


Registered Offices and 
Showrooms: 


298-300 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


Anqglo-South American Guide 


(GUIA ANGLO-SUDAMERICANA) 


Monthly Review for the promotion of closer 
intercourse between Great Britain, the Republics 
of America, and their Mother Countries. 


This Review has an extensive circulation in the Ministries and official 
departments of Propaganda, in the Chambers of Commerce, Financial 
and Commercial Companies, Consulates, Libraries, Clubs, Newspaper 
Offices, and Hotels in England, United States, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Latin America, as well as on board the principal Atlantic liners. 


Thousands of travellers from South America arriving every 
week in England by Transatlantic Liners on all routes read the 


“ Anglo-South American Guide” 


during their journey of from one to four weeks. 
Annual Subscription 12s. post free. 


Por specimen copies, advertisement rates, and all particulars apply to the Publishers 
and Agents :— 


SOUTH AMERICAN PRESS, LTD. 
10i Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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An 18-20% Volatile Coal. \ 
Exceptionally clean and 


of high calorific power. \ 


ARGOED J 


A 23-25% Volatile Coal. 


Especially suitable for Smithy, 


Annealing and Coking purposes. \ 

Fuller particulars and quotations— \ 

HERBERT HUDSON Ltd., \ 

en, Colliery Proprietors, \ 

PORT TALBOT. 4 \ 

| Se \ 
Ee \ 
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HEREVER your ship may be, on the 
Atlantic, the Gulf, or the Pacific 
Coast, there is a Todd Yard near with 
efficient workers and the most modern 
equipment capable of taking care of 
the biggest or the smallest job in ship 
repairing. 

It is no uncommon thing for a hun- 
dred ships simultaneously to be under- 
going conversion, repairing or recon- 
ditioning in the various plants of the 
Todd Shipyards Corporation. 

Complete facilities for the handling 
of Diesel Engined Ships and the repair 
replacement agd overhaul of their pro- 
pelling machinery. 

Speedy and economical service. Ships 
at sea again in the shortest possible 
time. 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


Main Office: 25 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
Cable: ROBIN, NEW YORK—All Codes 


21 FLOATING DOCKS 
2 GRAVING DOCKS 
12 SHIPWAYS 
PLANTS 


Robins Dry Dock & Repair Co. Clinton Dry Docks, Inc. 


Lyrie Basin, Brooklyn, NY. 


Foot. of Clinton St. Brooklyn, NY. 
Todd Shipbuilding 


Tietjen & Lang Dry Dock Co. & Dr 
y Dock Co., Inc. 
Hoboken, N.J. WMcbale! PUES. 
Tebo Yacht Basin Co. Todd Dry Dock 
Foot af 237d St., Brooklyn, N.Y. & Construction Co. 
Todd Oil Burner Tacoma, lash. 


& Engineering Corporation Todd Dry Docks, Inc. 


742 East 12th Street, New York 


Todd Engineering, Seattle; Hash. 
Dry Dock & Repair Co. Todd Oil Burner, Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. London, England 


SS, 
Parsons Turbines Oil Burning Equipment 


Electric Drive Installations 
Shipbuilders & Repairers, Engineers, Boiler Makers 


Harbor Island, 16th Avenue, SH, 


LOCAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHERBOURG 

OPORTO 

LISBON 

MADEIRA 

PERNAMBUCO 
CONCHILLAS (URUGUAY) 
BUENOS ATRES 


CHERBOURG. HOTEL DE LA PLAGE. A. MESSENT. 
BOULEVARD MARITIME, RuES TOURVILLE ET PIEDAGNEL. 


MODERN COMFORT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
BATH ROOMS (Hot and Cold Water). MonEY EXCHANGED. 


The hotel motorbus and interpreters meet all trains and ships. Luggage 
collected and delivered. 


Telephone: 166. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ HoTEL—PLAGE.”’ 


CHERBOURG. GRAND HOTEL DU CASINO. 
PREMIER ORDRE. SUR LA PLAGE. CONFORT MODERNE. 
Correspondant des Compagnies Transatlantiques. 
HEBRARD, Directeur. 


Adresse Télégraphique : ‘‘ Hotel-Casino-Cherbourg.” Téléphone Liye 


OPORTO. BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 
55 Rua vo INFANTE D. HENRIQUE. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH PROVISIONS AND 
ALL “LATEST “NOVELTIES. 


TOBACCO, CIGARS, .ETC., ON SALE. 


LISBON. VALERIO. SARAIVA -LTDA, 
Roet0,.93 E—r1°. 
TAILORS. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND PORTUGUESE, CUTTERS. 
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LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LISBON 


HOTEL FRANCFORT. 
Founded in 1867. 
RUA DE STa- JUSTA, LISBON. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘HOTFORT.” Telephones: 3213 & 3214. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, LIFT, BATHS, AND ALL MODERN 
COMFORTS, INCLUDING FIRST ~CLASS CUISINE. 


AVENIDA PALACE CLUB. “PALACIO MAYER.” 


RYA DO SALITRE No. I. 


NIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS. THE BEST LTABEE: 
JAZZ BAND. DANCING. THE BEST BAR: 


VOUS MM TEL EN JON tia fy 


CAFE RESTAURANT ROYAL. (Facing landing stage.) 
Praca DuQUE DA TERCEIRA 14 A 16. 
FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. All kinds of TOBACCO, CIGAR- 
ETTES, and CIGARS. Foreign MONEY CHANGED. 
Proprietor: J. Branco RoDRIGUEs. 


ae 
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LOCAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LISBON 


CONFEITARIA MARITIMA, Rua bo Corpo SanTo 21 & 23, 
LisBON. 


TEA AND LUNCHES, 
The Best Confectionery near the Landing Stage. 


Proprietor; J. FERNANDES DA SILVA. 


GARRETT. RESTAURANT. PATISSERIE, 
Telephone: C. 2663. Telegrams: ‘“(A, GARRETT,” 
RUA GARRETT, 97. (Larco DAs Duas EGREJAS.) 


PASTELARIA INGLEZA LTDA. LISBON. 
8, LarGo DE S$. JuLiAo, g—T. 1888 C, 


HIGH-CLASS LUNCHES AND TEAS, 


Best Pastries and Confectionery. 


RESTAURANT FRANCO ITALIANO. 
(Opposite Rocio Station.) 


Praga D. Joao da Camara 10—Lisbon. 
AMERICAN BAR. The only French-Italian cuisine in Lisbon. 


Manager: S. FERRARI. 


PAPELARIA E TIPOGRAPHIA ADOLPHO DE 
MENDONCA LTDA. 


LisBon, Rua Do Corpo SANTO No. 46, 48. 


PRINTER, STATIONER, AND GUN SELLER. 


Shot Guns and Cartridges always in stock. 


PHOTOGRAPHIA INGLEZA. J. & M. LAZARUS. 
Telephone: C. 2567. Rua Ivens 59, Lisson. 


HIGH-CLASS PORTRAITURE. VIEWS OF PORTUGAL. 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTING FOR AMATEURS. 


Every kind of Photographic work done. 


LOCAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LISBON 


| AGENCIA FOX. Rua DE S. PAULo 55-3°. 


Cable Address: ‘‘ FOX (LISBON).” 


EXCURSIONS, RADIOS, CABLES, and all other facilities 
FOR PASSENGERS LANDING AND IN TRANSIT. 


Can book “ SUD-EX PRESS” to SPAIN, PARIS, anp LONDON. 


Tickets can be booked at landing places. 


FoREIGN MoNEY CHANGED. 


AUTO-CARS BUISSON. (BUISSON’S MOTOR CARS.) 


EXCURSION TO CINTRA in up-to-date motor car, calling 
at Cascaes and Estoril, visiting 
the principal places en route. 


Motor Car Fees (five POPRAS mene! i ee On CO 

Or per head ete ; ee LO mLOM | O; 
FoR ANY OTHER SERVICE, IN LISBON— 

The Motor Car, per hour fs bsnl 0 

Or per head +3 ee hte LOO uO 


Special French or Buglish Guide Lecturer. 


Apply to Mr. Buisson (Berliet Branch), 137 Rua 1° de 
Dezembro (next to railway station), Lisbon. 
Telephone: Norte 2669. 


PORTUGUESE EXPRESS, LTD., EXCURSIONS. 
TRAVESSA DO CoRPO SANTO No. 7 LISBON. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Timocellos.” Telephone: 1338 Central. 


EXCURSIONS THROUGH PORTUGAL AND _ SPAIN, 
conducted by Official Guide Interpreters. 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN: English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, and German. 


Moror CARS OR CARRIAGES ON HIRE. 


All information regarding Portugal and Spain free. 


LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LISBON 


HENRIQUE BARBOSA & CA. Rua Da Prata, No. 81—3°. 
Telegraphic Address: “HENBAR, LISBON, PORTUGALE.” 
Exporters of 
FRESH AND DRY FRUIT, OLIVE 
OIL, WINES; AND’ PRESERVES: 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Ships, Lisbon.” Telephone: Central 2696. 
MORRIS ELIAS LTD. Yacht Agents. 
COALS AND FRESH WATER ALWAYS AFLOAT. 
Agent for Yacht Club de France. 


Rua BERNARDINO CosTA, 50, I° LIsBon, CoRPO SANTO. 


M. J. PEREIRA LTDA. SHIPPING CONTRACTORS, 
Rua DA RIBEIRA Nova 46, LISBON. 
Suppliers to the: 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 
Nelson Line of Steamers. 
Cyp Fabre & Cie. 
Companhia Nacional de Navegagao. 
Empreza Insulana de Navegacao. 
Companhia Colonial de Navegacao. 
S. Geral Com. Industria e Transportes Ltda. 


Telephone: C. 950. Telegramma: “4d RFRIO.” 
Codes, A. BG, 


MADEIRA. FUNCHAL, 
An English House for MADEIRA HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY. 
PERCY H. CLIFFORD, 

LARGO DO COMERCIO Iga (Opposite Reid Castro’s Bank). 
Showroom on Second Floor. 

Large stocks of finest work at fixed competitive prices. 

Spee attention eB to one Ral Boos fe Hisonnes cordially invited. 


MADEIRA “THE BIT MAN.” : 
J. A. PEREIRA & CO., 
16, AVENIDA Dr. MANOEL D’ARRIAGA 20. 
FUNCHAL, MADEIRA. 


This old-fashioned firm has on sale the finest Hand-made Madeiva 
Embroideries, Wicker-work of every description, and Fancy Articles. 
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LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MADEIRA 


Rerw’s Patace Horst. 


(PATRONIZED BY T.R.H. PRINCE AND PRINCESS ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT.) 
WINTER SEASON SUMMER SEASON 
October to May. June to September. 


Winter Temp. : . P 
Av.: 61° Fahr. See Boe 
a Oy 5 


Temperature permits 
bathing all the year 
round. 


Luxurious Gardens 
extending over 
r mile along Cliff. 


New Reception 
Rooms. Bar and Spacious 


Billiard Room. 


Bridge Room. 


New Tennis Courts. Writing Room. 


FreshWater Showers. Orchestra. 


New Bathing Cabins. Open Air Dances. 


- - - Sanitary Steam 
Morning Bathing from Hotel Private Pier. Laundry. 
Bahandose por la madrugada del muelle del Hotel. 


RESTAURANT OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS. 


On arrival of R.M.S.P. Steamers at Funchal, Passengers desirous of having 
Breakfast or Incheon at Reid’s Palace Hotel should apply to the Hotel’s 
Representative who will be in attendance near the Enquiry Office on. board. 
Special Shore Excursions organized by the Management including sea-bathing. 
Water supply from a pure mountain spring laid on direct to the Hotel. 


RESTAURAN ABIERTO AL PUBLICO. 


A la Ilegada de los vapores de la Mala Real a Funchal, los pasajeros que desean 
desayunar o almorzar en el Reid’s Palace Hotel deben dirigirse al representante del 
Hotel quien estara a bordo cerca de la oficina de informes, Excursiones especiales en 
tierra organizadas por la gerencia incluyen bafios de mar. El agua para el Hotel 
viene de un manantial puro de las montafias. 


Large Bathing Pool 
for Children, 


ESTACION DE ESTACION DE VERANO 
INVIERNO Junio hasta 
Octubre hasta Mayo. Septiembre. 
Temperatura del Temperatura del 


Invierno : 
Promedio 61° Fahr. 


Ta temperatura 
permite bafiarse todo 
el afio. 
Nuevos salones de 
recepcién. 
Salén de Bridge. 


Canchas nuevas para 
tenis. 

Bafios de agua fresca 
en chubascos. 
Nuevas casetas de 
bafio. 


Lago de bafio para 
nifios. 
A. CALDANA, 
Resident Manager. 


The Fine Approach to Reid’s Hotel. 
Hermosa Entrada al Hotel Reid. 


LONDON AGENTS: 


verano. 
Promedio 73° Fahr. 


Lujosos jardines que 

se extienden por mas 

de una milla por el 
farall6n. 


Bar y gran salén de 
billar. 


Cuarto para escribir. 
Orquesta. 
Bailes al aire libre, 


Lavanderia Sanitaria 
al Vapor. 


I. GANDOLFO, 
General Manager. 


PARSONS & BIRKETT, 11/12 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
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LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MADEIRA 


HOTEL BELLA’ VISTA. Established 1876. 


FINEST SITUATION IN THE ISLAND. 
TERMS MODERATE. 


Five minutes from Casino. Ten minutes from Town. 


THREE ACRES OF GARDEN. PURE MOUNTAIN WATER. 


Balconies 250 feet long. All Steamers met. 


GOLDEN GATE—HOTEL anp LEADING RESTAURANT, 
2 minutes from pier—In the Avenue. Meals at all hours— 
Service a la Carte and Table d’Hote—Outside Tables for 
Refreshments. 


BAZAR BRAZILEIRO & MADEIRA BAZAR 
Below the Hote! Opposite the Hotel 
The Finest Hand-Made Embroideries, Laces, etc. 


Moderate and Fixed Prices. 
PROPRIETORS— 


JOAO CARLOS D’AGUIAR & C, Succrs. 


MADEIRA. MONTE PALACE HOTEL. 
2,000 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 

Beautiful situation in delightful locality of the Mount. Overlooking 
Bay of Funchal in the midst of charming mountain scenery. 
First CLASS THROUGHOUT. PERFECT SANITATION. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Wooded Grounds with artificial lake. 


Terms on application to the Proprietor, 
ALFREDO G. RODRIGUES. 
Representatives meet all steamers. 
Passengers in transit should avail themselves of the famous Mount 
Palace Excursions. Telegrams ; ‘‘ ALFRA, FUNCHAL,” 
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LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MADEIRA 


MADEIRA—THE NEW ENGLISH HOTEL, Near NEW 
ROAD, FUNCHAL, MADEIRA. Ina beautiful situation. LARGE 
GARDENS, LAWN TENNIS COURT, COVERED BALCONIES. 
The Proprietress, Manageress for several years of the Reid's Hotels, 
especially wishes to provide a quiet Winter Residence for Families 
and seekers of Health and Rest, with abundant English fare at 
Moderate Rates. Terms ‘‘ EN PENSION.” 


FROM 15/- DAILY, UPWARDS, ACCORDING TO ROOM. BATHS, I/-. 


Telegraphic Address: “RICHARDS, FUNCHAL.” Postal Box 139 
Codes: A.B.C and Unicode. 


Hotel Porter meets all Steamers. 


Proprietress - - - - - Mrs. G. D. Ricwarps. 


QUINTA ESPERANCA, Funchal, Madeira. Telephone 439. 


CHARMING LITTLE HOTEL IN MIDST OF AN OLD-WORLD 
GARDEN WHERE ROSES AND BOUGAINVILLEAS 
RUN RIOT. 


Exquisitely furnished suites and single rooms. A broad veranda 
steeped in sun in winter, in shadow in summer. Superb views of 
sea and mountain. Modern comfort, and old-world charm. 
French cuisine. Four minutes from quay in motor car. Under 
the direction of Mr. Bernet, formerly of the Hotel Regina of 
Biarritz. Lunches, Teas, Dinners. Under the same direction: 
Poisada da Serra, at Sto Antonio da Serra. Telegraphic Address: 


Esperanga, Funchal. Code: A.B.C. 5th Edition. 


SAVOY HOTEL. MADEIRA. 
TES AViOYs 
which stands in its own Beautiful Grounds, is 
A FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT CATERING FOR THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF ENGLISH VISITORS 
who desire Comfort and Good Accommodation at a 
MODERATE TARIFF. 
It is situated in the Best Part of Funchal, facing and overlooking the 


Sea; within Five Minutes’ Walk of the Casino and Ten Minutes’ 
of the centre of the town. 


TENNIS COURT AND BILLIARD ROOM. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ SAvoy, MADEIRA.” 
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LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PERNAMBUCO—URUGUAY—BUENOS AIRES 


PERNAMBUCO MOTOR. LAUNCH SERVICE. 


S. G. RHODES advises passengers wishing to land that motor 
launches attend steamers to convey passengers to and from shore, 
return fare Rs. 1o$000. This service is guaranteed, and the 
launches can be distinguished by red and white quartered flag. 


Motor cars ave available on quay. 


‘““CONCHILLAS HOTEL.” CONCHILLAS, 


URUGUAY. 


IDEAL, SPOL FOR” TOURISTS, SHOOTING,” FISHING 
RIDING AND SPORTS. 


SIX HOURS’ RIVER TRIP FROM BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, 


PUENTE BROTHERS. BUENOS AIRES. 


STEAMSHIP AND PASSENGER. AGENTS. 


MONEY EXCHANGED. 


DRAFTS ON ALL COUNTRIES AT FAVOURABLE 
RATES: 


RECONQUISTA STREET 330, 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUENOS AIRES 


EXPRESO FURLONG. 588 RECONQUISTA 590, 
BUENOS AIRES. 


BAGGAGE AGENTS TO THE PRINCIPAL STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 
AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


GENERAL CARRIERS. BAGGAGE, GOODS & FURNITURE 
STORED AND INSURED. CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS. 


EMILIO MARCHETTI. STEAMSHIP AGENTS. 
GENERAL COMMISSIONS. 
MOTOR BOATS FOR PICNICS, EXCURSIONS, Etc., Etc. 


OFFICE: GABETE STREET 1379/83. 


Telephones: U.T. 21 Barracas 0306. 
Col BOCA e TL LO, 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


MARIA C. DE FERNANDEZ. BUENOS ATRES. 


ALL. CLASSES OF ‘“‘NANDUTY” LACE AND 
PARAGUAYAN ARTICLES. 


Frat No. I0—RECONQUISTA 761. 
(Private House.) 


Telephone: U.T. 31, RETIRO 2571. 


LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUENOS AIRES 


COMPANIA NACIONAL DE TABACOS. 


PUAN 470—FLORES— BUENOS ATRES— ARGENTINA. 


MANUBACIURERS, OE CIGARETTES” “SPOUR SS: 
NOBLESSB,’ 2ANDs SOLE -AGENTS, FOR CIGARETTES 
ANDS JCOBACCOS SSCA PS DANG SE UCK YS So iRiGires 
CONN SUID CONS M RBIS | CRIB NADI kS ae ININMD) COE TO ILD. 


FLAKE.” 


Phone: U.T. 0050, B. Orden. Telegrams: ‘‘ Bossalini.”’ 
Code A.B.C. 5th Edit. (impr.) 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY. (Port SECTION.) 


LARGEST AND BEST IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


BRANDZEN 1400 al 1491, BUENOS AIRES. 


Working officially for the following Steamship Companies : 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. Agencia Maritima Holandesa, S.A. 
Lamport y Holt. Lloyd Real Holandes. 
Nelson Lines of Steamers. “Cosulich’’ Societa Triestina di 
Chargeurs Reunis. Navigazione. 
Sud Atlantique. Lloyd Sabaudo. . 
Transportes Maritimes a Transatlantica Italiana. 
Vapeur. Cia. Transatlantica de Barcelona. 
Munson §S. S. Line. Dodero Hermanos Ltda. 
A. Lopez y Cia. L. Nicol. 
Cia. Argentina de Navegacién (N. Mihanovich) Ltda. 
Cémpafiia Uruguaya de Navegacidn. 


LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BUENOS AIRES 


SMOKE ARGENTINE CIGARETTES 


DELICIOUSLY UNSURPASSED 
TASTING =|. REFINED 
COLO MEATS COOKING FATS 


FRIGORIFICO WILSON 
DE LA ARGENTINA, S.A. 


San Martin 232, 
U.T. 4140 Avda, Bs. As. Rep. Argentina. 


OO 
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LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUENOS AIRES 


ANGEL AND JOSE ARZENO. BUENOS AIRES. 


MERCADO DEL -PLATA. 


SARMIENTO STREET No. gg90 and go92, 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


FRUIT SUPPLIERS “AND EXPORTERS. 


MARTELLI, GENOUD & CO., LTD. 


Manufacturers of 
CARBONIC. ACID GAS AND YEAST. 


Calle Luis Maria Campos No. 927, 
BUENOS AIRES. 


SECTION: CEREAL AND COLONIZATION. 


BRANCHES: 


ZARATE, BARADERO, SAN PEDRO, OLIVEIRA CESAR, 

RAMALLO, SAN NICOLAS, VILLA CONSTITUCION, 

ALCORTA, PERGAMINO, CAPITAN SARMIENTO, 
GENERAL LAVALLE. 


HEAD OFfFicE: CALLE FLORIDA No. 524, BUENOS AIRES. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: “MARGE,’”’ BUENOS AIRES. 
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LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUENOS AIRES 


BLACHE AND SISTI. GENERAL BAZAAR. 


IRONMONGER, NAVAL STORES, Etc. 


CORRIENTES STREET NO. 433. 


Telephones: U.T. 1801—Avenida. 
C.T. 825—Central. 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


TOPPINO AND SONS. BUENOS ATRES. 


ARGENTINE POULTRY, EGGS AND GAME 
SUPPLIED. 


ABASTO PROVEEDOR MARKET, 
Shop No. 32/4. 


BUSTAMANTE STREET 865, BUENOS AIRES. 


EUGENIO MARZANO. BUENOS ATRES: 
IRONMONGERY, BAZAAR, MARINE STORES, Etc. 


Telephone: U.T. 21 Barracas 0516. 


P. MENDOZA STREET 1447, 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


LOCAL, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUENOS AIRES 


“ENGLISH PHARMACY.” LAVALLE 435, 
BUENOS AIRES: 


ENGLISH PRESCRIPTIONS, ‘CAREBULLY PREPAKED 
AND MEDICINE ‘CHESTS REFILLED AT MODERATE 
PRICK Ss 


KIDD’S POCKET DIARY 


NOTA BENE | 
any, © | JOHN H. KIDD & CO., 


BOLSILLO) Established 1873 


KIDD 


See ennensereseesseesesreceoeetons 


PUBLISHED BY 


PRINTERS - LITHOGRAPHERS 


Reconquista 274, BUENOS AIRES 


The foregoing advertisements are imserted 
in the interests of tourists and other 
travellers visiting the coun ries dealt with 

im the ‘‘ Handbook.” : 


By these means advertisers are able to 
ne the necessarily brief descriptions 
in the editorial text. ee 


WINES AND SPIRITS 


France offers us the produce 
of her choicest vineyards 


GOLDEN 
GUINEA 


The Finest Sparkling Wine Procurable 


LOOK FOR THE 
GUINEA COIN 
TRADE MARK 


LT 41S) ieHe 
HALL MARK : - 
OF QUALITY Ba Long Ma 


\ iolden Guinea 


ESTABLISHED 
Wholesale Agents: ° 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD. 
161 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 
Telegrams and Cables: MUSCATEL-WESDO-LONDON . 
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BEVERAGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


The beverages of South America are not all alcoholic, and are 
never likely to be in the lands which produce the finest of the world’s 
coffee, and that admirable kind of tea which goes by the name of 
yerba maté. Yet certain forms of alcoholic drink are indigenous, 
notably the chicha, which was drunk by the Indians before the 
Spaniards came, a kind of maize beer made in Peru from Indian 
corn, and in Colombia from corn and sugar cane. There is a Chilean 
chicha which is a simple cider and better to be recommended to 
experimentors than the other two forms of drink sharing this name. 
There is rum, of course, in the sugar areas, and that known as 
cama is consumed with some gusto in parts of Argentina, Paraguay, 
and Brazil. There isa native beer in Brazil, Paraguay, and Northern 
Uruguay brewed from the algarrobo bean, and potent liquors are 
made from fruits by the Araucanians in Chile. 


They stand in the same ratio to modern civilized tastes as, say, 
the mead of our own forefathers. They may be tasted from motives 
of curiosity, but they are not likely to replace beer, wine, and honest 
spirits as regular articles of diet. Beer of the lager type, appropriate 


to the climate, is brewed in the modern way in most of the larger 


centres, and imported beer is obtainable in the better hotels. 
Chilean and Afgentine vintages have, in the southern parts of the 


Continent, taken the place of much of the still wines formerly im- | 


ported from Europe, although Brazil still consumes a large propor- 
tion of consumo wines brought from Portugal. The improved 
Chilean and Argentine wines have nct, however, displaced French 
champagne, which has.effectively no substitute for high occasions. 


There is noted in Argentina a certain abstemiousness in the use 
of strong liquors and liqueurs, but everywhere there is sale of 
whisky. The best brands of Scotch whisky are as popular, and almost 


as extensively advertised, as in England. And with these and the’ 
approved kinds of gin go the favourite British brands of mineral , 


water. 


An increasing consumption of Chilean, Mendozan, and La Riojan 


wines is a natural corollary to the greater pains spent in preparing 
them for market. There are, indeed, brands which are not less 


likely than, say, Australian, South African, or Californian vintage 


. to make their way in the outer world. These developments, making 


for a greater catholicity of taste, by no means promise to detract 
from the cosmopolitan character of the South American markets. 


wines of Europe, as well as of Chile and Argentina to draw upon, 


_ there is little fear of being ill-served. 
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' With the spirits which the traveller is used to buy at home, and the : 


The Firm of 


FINDLATER 


MACKIE TODD & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


is recognized throughout the world 
as being associated with only the 


finest 


WINES AND 
SPIRITS 


Proprietors of 


FINDLATER’S TREBLE DIAMOND 
PORT WINE. 


All enquiries and indents should be addressed to :— 
FINDLATER HOUSE, 
90-92 Wigmore Street, 
LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND. 
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. 


COUNSELLORS AND FRIENDS. 
The Findlater Tradition. 


The wise consumer considers and relies upon the reputation of 
his wine merchant, and consults both his health and pleasure in 
dealing only with houses of standing and established reputation. 
The wine trade has been so fortunate as to preserve, more than 
perhaps any other, the personal touch and the character of family 
partnership which the development of limited liability companies 
had done much to destroy in other lines of business. 


The wine merchant has always been in personal touch with his 
customers, and the nexus between merchant and customer has 
tended to be of a more or less confidential nature not wholly unlike 
that of the doctor and lawyer. The personal and family character 
of the famous wine houses has tended to preserve this relationship, 
which is one well worth preserving in an age when so much that is 
comfortably old-fashioned and friendly is passing away. A wine 
merchant ought to be one whose knowledge of a difficult and subtle 
commodity is expert, and one also whose word is his bond. 


These facts have always been borne well in mind by Findlater, 
Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., a house founded initially in Dublin in 
1828, by the late Mr. Alexander Findlater. That venture prospered, 
and the founder established successful houses in Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Bristol, Brighton, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton among 
other places. In 1856 he founded the London house of Findlater, in 
conjunction with Mr. Ivie Mackie, Colonel J. Findlater Corscaden, 
Mr. Bruce Todd, and Mr. Thomas Gordon. Mr, Alexander Findlater 
died in 1873, and the sons of Mr. Bruce Todd, namely, Mr. James H. 
Todd and Mr. Wm. J. Todd, are now the senior directors in the 
London firm. Their brother, Mr. Alexander Findlater Todd, after 
fine war service, was killed in the second battle of Ypres. 


The special connection of the firm with “Treble Diamond Port” 
is among the best known of their activities. Another is their re- 
lationship to that sound and admirable beverage, Bulmer’s Cham- 
pagne Cider, ‘‘The Golden Wine of England,’’ made from Hereford 
apples. The ciders cf this make form the basis of the Cider Cups 
served in hot weather in the most celebrated hotels of the world. 
And in circulating a series of recipes for this most refreshing of 
beverages, Messrs. Findlater’s have drawn upon the skill and 
experience of Bellini’s Restaurant, Buszard’s, Café Monico, Ciro’s 
Club, Claridge’s Hotel, Criterion Restaurant, Gow’s Restaurant, 
Hotel Metropole, Piccadilly Hotel, Queen’s. Hall Restaurant, 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd., The Grand Hotel, The Savoy Hotel, Verrey’s 
Restaurant, and the Victoria Hotel. 
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Ni \ 


hee 


GOOD ~ #.,.. SPIRITS 


“BLACK & WHITE” 
WHISKY. 


Shippers of the Finest Port Wines renowned for their high 
quality and brilliancy. To be obtained of the leading Wine 
Merchants in Buenos Aires and throughout South America. 


DELAFORCE SONS & CO. 
OPORTO, PORTUGAL. 
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THE FINE ART OF WINE TASTING, 


The passion for exact knowledge increases, and while, at one 
time, curiosity was satisfied with exactitude as to materials, the 
modern writer and teacher presses inquiry into the cause of our 
emotions. Nothing is sacred to the new psychologist, not even the 
sensations induced by the consumption of good wine. We are 
accustomed by this time to learn of something revolting behind 
even the finest of human emotions, but Mr. H. Warner Allen, in his 
new work, “‘The Wines of France,’ contrives to analyse the joys of 
the palate without soiling the subject. He discusses in an enter- 
taining chapter the senses of taste and smell as they apply to wines, 
and justly. Time was when the taste of wine was merely a natural 
fact calling for appreciation, but not for scientific definition. Times 
change, and it is necessary now to intellectual satisfaction to know 
what “‘taste’’ means in terms of language. 


“For practical purposes,” says Mr. Warner Allen, “‘it is conve- 
nient to regard as the taste of a wine the combined gustatory, 
olfactory, and other sensations it produces when held in the mouth, 
as opposed to the bouquet, which is appreciated by the nose while 
the wine is still in the glass.’”’ The definition does a little to clear 
the air, and it is only the preliminary to a disquisition which adds _ 
substantially to one’s understanding of the physical mechanism of » 


the palate and of the combination of means by which the senses 
are gratified. 


The psychology of wine tasting has its importance from one 


‘point of view. From another and more general view-point the 


practical measures to take in order to enjoy wine as a connoisseur 
are still more valuable. How should one go about it to appreciate 


the full delicacy of a perfect meal ? 
“No connoisseur,’ declares this high authority, ‘“‘need fear a 
really good vermuth before a meal, preferably an Italian vermuth 


made in Florence from Sardinian wine in accordance with a very 
So much for the meal of which fine wine 
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ancient secret recipe.”’ 


J. & R. TENNENT, L” 


Wellpark Brewery, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


TRADE MARK 


Brewers of 
LAGER—STRONG ALE—PALE ALE—STOUT 


We supply the principal steamship companies, including The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 


Bottlers for ships’ stores in London and Southampton : 


JOSIAH RUSSELL & CO. 
87 Wandsworth Road, LONDON, S.W.8, England. 


TRAPICHE]| |“BaR BRITANICO”’ | 
WI N E S Reconquista 320 | 


BUENOS AIRES. 
Special Table Grapes | 


SUPPLIERS TO THE The House 
Arena e for Cocktails, 


Tea - room 
with Orchestra, 


Benegas Hnos. & Co., 


LTD. 


Florida 744, Lunch from 
11 to 14.30 hours. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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is a necessary part. But what of the preparation of the palate to 
receive the French wines that are treated in this book so lovingly. 
An olive, perhaps, prepares the way as well as anything, and if it 
is followed by a real Chablis . . . then, after a glass or two, the 


tasting apparatus should be in perfect condition and ready for the 
finest wine.”’ 


It remains then to consider the order in which wines should be 
taken if the highest pleasure is to ensue. ‘‘ Wines must be served 
in a gradually ascending scale, beginning with the youngest and 
lightest, and gradually working up to the oldest and fullest bodies. 
For if the lighter wine is tasted first, it will be appreciated at its 
proper worth, and the heavier wine that follows it will lose nothing 
of its value, while if the heavier wine is served first, the lighter wine 
that follows will seem even thinner than it reaJly is, and all its 
charm will have been killed. In other words, a wine that produces 
sensations of less intensity must always precede a wine producing 
sensations of greater intensity.”’ 
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When in the Tropics 
DRINK 


ALBOA 
EST 
EER 
REWED. 


MADE OF FINEST 
MALTS AND HOPS 
By Panama Brewing 
& Refrigerating GCo., 
Panama City, R. de P. 


A. BRAZILEIRA 


LTD. 
Rocio 52—LISBON, 


Where you can obtain 


the best 


COFFEE, 
PORT WINE, 
WHISKIES, 
and 
LIQUEURS. 


ANUARIO 
INTERNACIONAL 
IBERO AMERICANO 


The Companion Volume, 
printed in the Spanish 
: Language, to the 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK. 


THE 
BRITISH 
BAR 
LISBON, RUA DO 
CORPO SANTO No. 52 
fe Sate Pie 
The Best Drinks, 

PORTS, 
BEERS, 
WHISKIES, 


etc., etc., 
at moderate prices. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS (Trade Classification). 
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BRANDY DISTILLERS. 
Normandin (E.) et Cie. (Sole Export Agents, Findlater, 
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Panama Brewing and Refrigerating Co... 628K 
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CIDER MAKERS. 
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SPRATLEY & Co., Ltd. 


(Established 1840.) 
Wine Exporters and Suppliers to Ships, 


162/4 Rua do Arsenal, Lisbon, (Portugal). 


Telegrams : Spratley, Lisbon. 


BREED SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Here follows a list of the chief Societies devoted to the breeding 
of the pedigree stock which plays so important a part in South 
American agriculture :— 


NATIONAL CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. Secretary: W. W. 
Chapman, Room 4, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams : “‘Sheepcote, Estrand, London.” A.B.C. 5th edition, T elephone : 
Central 5479. 


NATIONAL SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. Secretary: W. W. 
Chapman, Room 4, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C.z. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Sheepcote, Estrand, London.” A.B.C, 5th edition. Telephone : 
Central 5479. 


Horses and Ponies :— 


SOCIETY. SECRETARY. 
Arab Horse Society .. «. The Rev. D. B. Montefiore, 15 Wyndham Street, 
Brighton. 
Cleveland Bay Horse Society J. Fairfax Blakeborough, M.C., Grove House, 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Clydesdale Horse Society of A. MacNeilage, 93 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
the United Kingdom. 
Dales Pony Improvement So- W. Patterson, 5 Cattle Market, Hexham-on-Tyne. 
ciety. 
Fell Pony Society eo .. EF. W. Garnett, C.B.E., Dalegarth, Windermere. 
Hackney Horse Society .. Robert F. Ling, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.r. 
Hunters’ Improvement Society A. B. Charlton, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
New Forest Ponies Association Thos. Stovold, Harrow Farm, Bransgore, Christ- 
church, Hampshire. 
British Percheron Horse Society A. W. Hewitt, Imperial House, 27 Cavendish Square, 
London, W.1. 
National Pony Society F. H. Badge, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
Shetland Pony Stud Book R. W. Walker, 3 Golden Square, ‘Aberdeen. 
Society. 
Shire Horse Society .. .. A.B. Charlton, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.r1. 
Suffolk Horse Society Fred Smith, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Welsh Pony and Cob Society John R, Bache, The Cedars, Knighton, Radnorshire. 
Yorkshire Coach Horse Society Frederick Walker, 3 Blake Street, York. 


Cattle :— 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society James R. Barclay, 137 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
English Aberdeen-Angus Cat- G. G, Macdonald, Estate Office, Apethorpe, Peter- 
tle Association. borough, 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Hugh Bone, 58 Alloway Street, Ayr. 
Society. 
Blue Albion Cattle Society .. W. J. Clark, Alport, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 
British Friesian Cattle Society George Hobson, 4 Southampton Row, London,W.C.r. 
Dairy Shorthorn Association H. J. Tilly, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.r. 
Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society John Risdon, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 
Galloway Cattle Society .. F. N. M. Gourlay, Milnton, Tynron, Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire. 
ee Guernsey Cattle So- Robt. F. Ling, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.r. 
cie 
Royal’. Agricultural and Horti- H. Carré, States Arcade, Guernsey. 
cultural Society of Guernsey. 
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Society. 


Hereford Herd Book Society 

Highland Cattle Society of 
Scotland. 

English Jersey Cattle Society 


Royal Jersey Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, 

English Kerry and Dexter Cat- 
tle Society. 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn 
Association. 

Longhorn Cattle Breedets’ As- 
sociation. 

Gloucestershire Cattle Society 

Park Cattle Society .. biG 

Red, Poll Cattle Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Shorthorn Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

South Devon Herd Book So- 
ciety. 

Sussex Herd Book Society 

Welsh Black Cattle Society .. 


Sheep :— 


Blackface Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 

Society of Border Leicester 
Sheep Breeders. 

Cheviot Sheep Society ae 

Cotswold Sheep Society 


Dartmoor Sheep Breeders’ and 
Flock Book Association. 
Derbyshire Gritstone Sheep 
Breeders’ Society. 

Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. 

Devon lJLongwooled Sheep 
Breeders’ Society. 

Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ 
Society. 

Hampshire Down Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

Herdwick Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 

Lincoln Iongwool SheepBreed- 
ers’ Association. 

Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. 

Kerry Hill (Wales) Sheep 
Breeders’ Association and 
Flock Book Society. 

Teicester Sheep Breeders’ -As- 
sociation. 

Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. 

Roscommon Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. 


Ryeland Sheep Breeders’ As-. 


sociation. 
Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. 


SECRETARY. 


W.G. C. Britten, 3 Offa Street, Hereford. | 
Duncan MacGregor, Clydesdale Bank, Ltd., Oban. 


Messrs. IT. W. Hammond and L, J. Craufurd 
I9 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 

H. G. Shepard, 3 Mulcaster Street, St, Helier 
Jersey. 

Messrs. Hammond and Craufurd, 19 Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C.r1. 

Robert Lamming, St. Benedict’s Square, Lincoln. 


R. S. Walters, Bingley Hall, Birmingham. 


G. EK. Lloyd-Baker, Hardwicke Court, Gloucester. 

Sir Claud Alexander, Bt., Faygate Wood, Sussex. 

C. H. Clarke, 24 Warrington Road, Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

V. H. Seymour, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


W. Napier Smith, 6 Princess Square, Plymouth. 
A. G. Holland, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Parker Mackenzie, F.A.I., Messrs. John Pritchard 
& Co., Auctioneers, Bangor, N. Wales. 


John P. Mitchell (Solicitor), Comrie, Scotland. 

Miss Rose J. E. Grant, rz St. Ronan’s Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, Northumberland. 

James W. Tayler, Cold Aston, Bourton-on-the- 
Water, Gloucestershire. 

S. Arthur Yeo, 3 West Street, Okehampton. 

William J. Clark, Alport, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

Thomas H. Ensor, Cornhill, Dorchester. 

A. E. Gerrard, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 

D. J. Tapp, Highercombe, Dulverton, Somerset. 

W. J. Wooff, 49 Canal, Salisbury. 

W. Wilson, Stonycroft, Keswick, Cumberland. 

Robert Lamming, St. Benedict’s Square, Lincoln. 

W. A. Ball, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Messrs. Morris, Marshall and Poole, Newtown 
Montgomeryshire. 


W. A. Brown, Elms Villa, Driffield, Yorkshire. 
Howard Sammons, 19 George Street, Oxford. 


W. Shaw Acheson, Rushill, Hillstreet, Drumsna, 


County Roscommon, Ireland. i 
W. H. Woodcock, St. Cuthbert’s, Whitecross Road, 


Hereford. : 
Messrs. Alfred Mansell & Co., College Hill, Shrews: 


bury. 
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SocIETY, 

South Devon Flock Book As- 
sociation. 

Southdown Sheep Society 

Suffolk Sheep Society 

Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock 
Book Society. 

W ensleydale Longwool Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. 


Pigs :— 


British Berkshire Pig Society 

Cumberland Pig Breeders’ As- 
sociation, 

Essex Pig Society 0 55 

Old Glamorgan Pig Society .. 

Gloucester Old Spots Pig So- 
ciety (Incorporated). 

Large Black Pig Society ike 

Large White Pig Ulster Society 

National Pig Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pig 
Breeders’ Association. 

National Pig Breeders’ Asso- 

ciation 
Wessex Saddleback Pig Society 


Goats :— 
British Goat Society .. ar 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SECRETARY, 
J. Todd, 30 High Street, Totnes. 


Walter Stride, 63 East Street, Chichester. 


Miss E. M. Prentice, 25 Marlborough Road, Ipswich. 


W. G. Roberts, Wern Home Farm, Portmadoc. 


1 


G. G. Robinson, Underley Farm, Kirkby Lonsdale. 


Edgar Humtrey, Shippon, Abingdon, Berkshire. 
George M. Bell, Lonsdale Street, Carlisle. 


A. F. White, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


E. and H, David, Bryn, Pendaylan, Cowbridge,Glam. 


Eldred G. F. Walker, Registered Office, Chew Stoke, 
Bristol. 

B. J. Roche, 12 Hanover Square, London, W.r. 

Kenneth MacRae. Balmoral, Belfast. 

Alec Hobson, 92 Gower Street, London, W.C.r. 


C. Clarke, Holmleigh, Dorrington, Lincoln. 
Alec Hobson, 92 Gower Street, London, W.C.r. 


J. M. McCarthy, 32 Market Place, Salisbury. 


y 


Thos, W. Palmer, 5 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 


The Pan-American Union is an international organization 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C., and is maintained by the 
following American republics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 


‘Peru, Salvador, United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


Its purpose is the development of closer cultural, commercial, 
and financial relations between the Republics of the American 
Continent and to promote friendly intercourse, peace, and closer 
understanding. It is supported by annual contributions from all 
the countries, in amounts based upon population. Its affairs are 
administered by a Director General and Assistant Director, elected 
by and responsible to a Governing Board, composed of the Secretary 
of State of the United States and the diplomatic representatives 
in Washington of the other American governments. The executive 
officers are assisted by a staff of statisticians, commercial specialists, 
editors, translators, compilers, librarians, clerks, and stenographers. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


The building of the Pan-American Union stands in a 5-acre 
space facing the President’s Park. The structure and grounds 
represent an investment of $1,100,000, of which the American 
republics contributed $250,000 and Mr. Andrew Carnegie $850,000. 
The building is largely marble. The corner-stone was laid May 
11, 1908, and the building dedicated and occupied April 26, 1910. 

Formerly known as the International Bureau of the American 
Republics, the Union was established in 1890 in accordance with 
resolutions passed at the First Pan-American Conference, Wash- 
ington; presided over by Mr. Blaine, then United States Secretary 
of State. It was continued by resolutions of the Second Conference 
at Mexico in 1901, the Third at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, the Fourth 
at Buenos Aires, in 1910, and the Fifth at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. 
The Directors who have administered the affairs of the Union 
are i— 


William E. Curtis (1890-1893), executive officer of the First Pan-American Con- 
ference, Chief of the Latin American Department of the Chicago Exposition and 
correspondent of the Chicago Record-Herald. Clinton Furbish (1893-1897), Joseph 
P. Smith (1897-1898), and Frederic Emory (1898-1899) eminent publicists. W. W. 
Rockhill (1899-1905), Ambassador to Turkey, Ambassador to Russia, Minister to 
Greece and China, and Assistant Secretary of State. Williams C. Fox (1905-1907), 
Consul in Brunswick, Germany, and Minister to Ecuador. John Barrett (1907- 
1920), United States minister to Siam, Argentina, Panama, and Colombia. 

The present Director Genera) is I,. S. Rowe, professor of Political Science, University 
of Pennsylvania, member of commission to compile and revise laws of Porto Rico, 
delegate to Third and Fifth Pan-American Conferences, chairman of U.S. delegation 
to First Pan-American Scientific Conference at Santiago, Chile, member of U.S. 
Panama joint claims commission, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and Chief 
of the Division of Latin American Affairs of the State Department. 

The Assistant Director, Dr. Esteban Gil Borges, is successor to the late Dr. F. J. 
Vanes and, like him, a Venezuelan. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 


The Union is in touch with government officials, commercia 
organizations, manufacturers, merchants, exporters and importers, 
and shipping interests, in both North and South America, It 
maintains touch also with editors, professors, students, acieaissts, 
and travellers! 


PAN-AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Union publishes Monthly Bulletins, in English, in Spanish, 
and in Portuguese, and these are separate and distinct publications. 
The Bulletins are intended to present a record of the conditions, 
general progress, commerce, laws, enterprises, and development 
of each republic. The Union publishes handbooks, pamphlets, 
special reports, and maps, many of them free, while others are 
distributed at a low charge. 

The Columbus Memorial Library of the Union includes 50,000 
volumes of official records, history, travel, narrative, description, 
and statistics, relating to all the American republics. The Union 
is the custodian of the archives of the International American 
Conferences, held at intervals of five or six years. It has charge 
of the correspondence relating thereto, the preparation of pro- 
grammes, and the convening of. new Conferences. 
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THE ALLIANCE, 


a well-appointed family 
hotel situated in Oxford 
Street, SOUTHAMPTON, 
is one minute from the 
Docks Station, one minute 
from the Dock Gates, con- 
venient for business men, 
near the Royal Pier and 
Post Office. Trams pass the 
door for the West Station 
and all places of amusement. 


Terms very moderate. 
French, Italian, German and 
Spanish spoken. 


Telephone: 4548. 
Telegrams; ALLIANCE HOTEL, 


PROPRIETOR: 
Captain H. C. QUELCH, 
late R.M.S.P.Co. 


EE ee eee ee one oe one ons Ton een one ono 
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GIVAN'S IRISH LINEN STORES , Ltd 
LONDON. 
SUPPLY RELIABLE LINENS a Lowest 
| IM PC ) RTA N a S BE IG. ECTI O N S Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s hand- 


kerchiefs. Ladies’ Lingerie, 


ie INEST BEDROOM LINEN, 


TABLE LINEN. 


REQUESTS FOR 7 SHOWROOMS : . 
ESTIMATES & SAMPLES. 112, 114, 115 New Bond Street, W. 


> 
ow 
1) 


we S THE WORLD’S 
[NDIAN BEVERAGE 


-_ IC 


ReabeseGSCseseugecccoseetscs 8s etme | gap ttt este ee cecccccceovece 
: 


Always Webb’s 
ask were the 
for Originators i 
Webb’s : and 
Indian First Makers 
: Tonic ; of Indian 
ll and see : aie 2 poe =e Tonic 
7 ah that you Ae more 
 B, do:not than 
‘get an Fifty 


i imitation. years ago. 


3 : 
Seceecee. F9eveeeccccescocces 


Seeeeeeneeeeerecvcoverecens 


Drink it alone or "Mied. with ( Gin or other Spirit. 


Sole Agents in the Argentine: 
EDUARDO P. DALY & CO., 448 Chacabuco 
BUENOS AIRES. 
AGENTS WANTED IN 
Brazil and other South American Countries. 


Supplied to the Liners of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
and Associated Companies. 


JOHN G. WEBB & Co., LTD., 


28 Islington Green, London, England. 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 8497. Telegrams: Seltzer, London. 


Printed by Eyre & Spottiswovte, Ltd., His Majesty's Printers, Downs Park Road, London, £.8. 


